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Crone pe wile. 
SECT. I. 


AMAICA isdivided into three counties, Middlefex, Surry, 
and Cornwall. The county of Middlefex contains about 
1305235 acres, and has eight parifhes, and fourteen towns and 


hamlets; viz. 


- Parifhes. . Towns. Hamlets. 
St. Catharine, St. Jago de Ia Vega, Paflage Fort. 
St. Dorothy,. Old Harbour, Market. 
St. John, 
St. Thomas in the Vale. 

Crofs, 
Clarendon, Chapel: 
Vere, Carlifle Bay. 

Rio Nuevo, 
St. Marys. Scots Hall Negro Town | Port Maria, 
/ Saltgut. 
St. Anne, St. Anne,. Ee es 
Runaway Bay. 


I fhall begin with an account of St. Catharine; which, having 
been the firft-inhabited by the Englifh, is entitled to precedence, 
more efpecially as it contains the antient metropolis of St. Jago de 
la Vega, or, as it is commonly called, Spanifh Town, the original 
name being chiefly ufed in acts of aflembly, proclamations, and ° 
other public documents. It is fituated in about 18° 1’ North la- 
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titude, and in 76° 45’ longitude, Weft from London. It ftands 
about ten miles Weftward of Port Royal; eleven from Kington, 
by the way of Paflage Fort; and about eighteen by the road of 
Halfway-Tree, in St. Andrew’s. It is faid by fome authors to have 
been founded by Chriitopher Columbus, whofe family took the 
ducal title of la Vega from it. Other accounts, with more ap- 
pearance of probability, aflert, that it was built by Diego, the fon 
of Chriftopher, about the year 1520. The accounts given us of 
its magnitude and opulence are ftrongly fufpected of exaggeration. 
Some writers inform us, that it contained above two thoufand 
houfes, fixteen churches and chapels, and one abbey, before the 
invafion under Penn and Venables; and that the Englith foldiers 
exercifed their prowefs again{t thefe edifices with fo furious a zeal, 
as to leave only two churches and about five hundred houfes un- 
demolithed {a}. Other authors, with more appearance of cre- 
dibility, relate, that it contained one thoufand feven hundred houfes, 
two: churches, two chapels, and one abbey: but even this ac- 
count allows pretty largely for the Spanifh or white inhabitants; 
whe, according to the moft certain information of the Englifh 
officers who went over with the army, and afterwards fettled here, 
did not exceed’ fifteen hundred: fo that, if thefe writers are to be 
believed, the houfes out-numbered the inhabitants. The Englith 
army eftablifhed their head-quarters here; and, as they- had! -oc- 
cafion for moft of the houfes that were habitable, we muft fappofé. 
that they only pulled down thofe of an inferior clafs, together with 
the religtous edifices, which, as faras their ruins and tradition can 
afford: evidence, confifted of an abbey and two churches, the one 
called the Red, and the other the White Crofs. There is reafon to 
believe, that, after the feat of government was transferred to Port 
Royal, the town of St. Jago became thinned of inhabitants, who: 


(2]: This is Hickeringels account. He was the earlieft writer on the affairs.of this ifland, and 
himfelf in the army at the time of the conqueft under Venables; but it is poffible, that he might: 
have eftimated the number of houfes by conjecture only, or been mifinformed. Accoiding to the 
beft teftimonies, the whole Englith army, at the time of their entering the town, did not confift 
of: more than: about nine thoufand, including a regiment.of marines. Allowing therefoie. ten to 
each houfe, when they were in quarters (which, confideying the fmallnefs of thefe edifices, may: 
be reckoned full fufficient), the number they {pared from deftruétion may be fuppofed about nine 
hundred, for the accommodation of. the officers and men. . 


gradually 
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gradually left it, either to réfide at the hew metropolis, orto {pread. 
themfelves in the country: in confequence of which, a great many 
of the Spanifh houfes were fuffered to decay; and others were 
pulled down, toenlarge areas; while fome were converted into ware- 
houfes and ftables; fo that at préefent it.does not.contain more than 
between fourand five hundred inhabited by white perfons ; but, when. 
thofe inhabited by free Negroes, Mulattoes, and flaves, are taken 
into account, the whole number may be eftimated at about twelve 
hundred. The prefent church was ereéted where the Spanith Red 
Crofs Church formerly ftood, at the Eaftern end of the town; the 
White Crofs ftood at the Northern extremity, at a {mall diftance 
from the river, ona very agreeable. fpot, which is now occupied 
with a handfome modern-built houfe. On digging the foundation 
for this houfe, feveral large pieces of wrought {tone were turned up. 
They appeared to be of the white lime-ftone, or fpecies of fhell- 
mai blé, f common. in the neighbouring hills, and to have been.the 
lintels of doors or windows belonging to the old church [4]. The 
abbey was fitaated. om the South fide of: the parade, where the 
guard-room and chapel now ftand, and extended back to the go- 
vernor’s houfe. ‘Fhe bafes of two columns, which once fupported 
a large arch-way leading into the abbey, were vifible but a few 
years ago: they ftood near the South end of the public offices, 
were about eight feet fquare, compofed of brick-work,: cefnented 
with fo fine a mortar, that in removing them the bricks were all 
fhivered in pieces. I have feen in this town a great many large 
ftone-mouldings, for the bafes and other parts of columns; which, 
as well as the fculptures dug out of the ruins of Sevilla Nueva, in 
St. Anne’s, appeared to have been executed by no mean artifts. 
The Spanith ecclefiaftics (however. blameable in other. re{pects) mutt 
be allowed fomé merit in having cultivated the elegances of archi- 
teGture in thefe remote parts of the world. Some-of their public 


[2] In blocks of this ftone, or marble, I have feen very perfect thells of the Jamaica mutcle 
and pectina. In fome parts of the country, where it overfpreads the fiirface, atid has fuffered 
a‘ torrefaction ‘from the’ accidental firing of the woods in dry weather, it appeais pitted all over; 
and the little cavities, only divided from each other by sharp points, thefe have been occafioned 
by violent fhowers falling. upon the rock when its face was foftened by fire. A gentleman’s 
houfe built of this material, being unfortunately burnt, the walls continued ftariding till a feafon 
of Heavy rain carte on;’ when they fairly diffolved into a fubttrate of lime. 
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ftruGures at St. Domingo, the Havannah, La Vera Cruz, Cartha- 
gena, Panama, &c. would make a noble figure even in European 
cities. The fanatic rage, or heedlefs indifference, of the Englifh: 
who firft fettled in Jamaica, occafioned the ruin of the Spanifh 
. buildings dedicated to religious’ ‘ufes here ;‘ fo that pofterity can. 
only form an opinion of their magnificence from.fuch’ fragments as 
here and there are to be found in 4 negletted ftate,. as being of too 
large dimenfions to be employed in any building. of modern ftyle. 
In the fituation of the town, ‘the Spanifh founder 'fhewed a good 
‘deal of judgement, but not much regularity in the difpofition of 
the ftreets; yet it is better laid out than moft of thofe in England, 
That a Weft-India town fhould be irregularly ‘planned is, indeed, 
almoft inexcufable, not only on ‘account of health, which ought 
to be principally regarded, but becaufe it is formed as it were at 
once. Thofe in England had not the fame advahtage; they grew 
for the moft part from two or three folitary cottages, planted by 
the fide of fome road, or at the interfection of crofs-roads, which 
having been. traverfed ‘at firft without any exactnefs, the fame 
meandring lines continued after the fides of thefe highways were 
built upon and converted into ftreets; which name is derived with 
more propriety from the word frait, or narrow, than from frraight 
er not crooked, when it is applied to the towns of England. St. 
Jago ftands on a rocky flope, gradually afcending from the river. 
Cobre to an extenfive plain, called the Town Savannah; fo that the 
_ sain-water, which fometimes falls heavily, efpecially in the feafons,. 
pafies away with a free current into the river; by which means the 
town is guarded from. many iconveniencies. From Port Royal 
harbour itis diftant about fix miles N. W.; and, the land having an: 
ealy fall from it to the water-fide, without any intervening morafs; 
it receives the fea-breeze with little diminution; of: force or purity. 

Towards the North it is abeut two.miles from: the. hils,. which fink 
fo much in that direction, in compliance. with. the courfe of the 
river, as to.give a:fine opening from the extenfive vale of Sixteen- 
mile-walk,. and admit the land-wind. Thetown is about a mile 
in length, and fomewhat more than.a. quarter in breadth, lying 
longitudinally North and South; and contains ‘about twenty ftreets 
and lanes, a fquare, a church, a chapel, and other public build- 


ings, 
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ings, w which I fhall particulaily fpeak of. The church is fituated 


in the South-Eaft quarter of the town, near the entrance coming 


| from Paflage Fort. It is an elegant building of brick, in form of 
} acrofs, confifting of four ailes, of which the main aile meatures 


one hundred and twenty-nine feet in length, and twenty- -nine in 
breadth. As it is without a towér,:the congregation is fummoned 
by a fmall bell hung in a wooden-frame, which is erected in the 
ehurch-yard; the pulpit, pews, and waindtotting, are of cedar 
and mahogany ; and the ailes for the moft part paved with * marble. 
‘The altar-piece is handfome, and adorned with ‘carved work; and. 
the decalogue in gilt letters :. fronting it, at. the Weft end of the: 
main aile, is a gallery fupported on columns; and furnifhed with. 
an exceeding fine organ, which coft 440/. fterling, and was fet up 
in the year 1755. ‘The organift has a falary of 120/. per annum 
currency, paid by the parifhioners, and receives other emoluments,. 
his affiftance being generally required at the funeral obfequies even. 
of the free Negroes and Mulattoes. buried in this parifh. The 
cieling is neatly coved, and graced with two magnificent chandeliers 
of gilt brafs; and the walls are hung with feveral monuments of 
marble, plain, but well-executed. The governors pew is diftin- 
guithed from the reft by being raifed higher, and crowned with a. 
canopy. Tlie two chandeliers were the gift of private: perfons z 


and part of the communion plate, I have been told, was plundered 


from a Roman catholic church fome years ago, at the attack of 
Port Louis, in Hifpaniola: it has more of grandeur than elegance 
in its fafhion. ‘The building was erected in two years, at the 
parochial expence, on the foundation of the former one, which: 
was irreparably damaged by the hurricane of Auguft, 1712.. 
About the year 1762 it received a thorough repair, and at 
prefent yields to none in the ifland for a becoming neatnefs. 
The: provifion’»made for the reétor canfifls of a very convenient 
dwelling-houfe in the town; fixty acres of rich pafture-land,. 
within a {mall diftance of it,.the donation of Mr. Edward. Morgan. 
in 1674 5 and upwards of five hundred acres in the neighbour- 
hood, patented in the fame year ‘ for the ufe.of the parifh of St.. 
«¢ Catharine, towards the maintenance of the minifter:’ but this 
latter parcel has not as yet been appropriated to the original defign 5, 
the. 
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the different incumbents having been either unwilling or unable, by 
reafon of the expence, to difturb the pofleffion of thote perfons 
who have occupied it; though it will fcarcely admit of a doubt, 
but that it was meant as a glebe to be annexed to the rectory im 
perpetuum, there being no other afigned to the purpofe. The pré- 
fent rector is Doétor Lindfay; the ftipend is 300/. currency per 
annum: but the whole profit of the living has been eftimated double 
that fum at leaft; for, as the duty is great, the occafional fees are 
confiderable. : é 
The chapel ftands on the South fide of the {quare, near the go- 
vernor’s houfe. It is built much in the ftyle of the common-halls 
belonging to.the inns of court in London: the walls are crowned 
with battlements ;. and on the centre of the roof is a cupola and 
clock. It was founded juft after the earthquake of 1692, in a re- 
ligious panic, during the adminiftration of Sir William Beefton, 
How long it remained confecrated to pious ufes is uncertain; but 
the founder, as if confcious that a wicked race of people would fuc- 
ceed, who, forgetful of that calamity, might incline to profane it, 
caufed an infcription, cut in marble, to be fixed up on one end of 
the building; which denounces a moft terrible imprecation againft 
any perfon or perfons who fhould dare to put it to any other ufe than 
that for which it was originally intended. Notwithftanding this, 
it was afterwards converted into an arfenal of fmall-arms, chiefly 
for the free Negroes and Mulattoes. In the year 1760, it con- 
tained two thoufand fix hundred and feventy-two ftand of firelocks, 
and three hundred and three brace of piflols: it generally has a 
ftand of about three thoufand; for keeping of which in good 
order, the aflembly pay an annual falary to an armourer. Adjoining 
to this ftru€ture is the guard-houfe; where a party of regulars are 
every day on duty to attend the governor. The governor's, or, as 
it is more ufually called, the king’s houfe occupies the whole Weft 
fide of the fquare. The plan of this pile was defigned and ap- 
proved of under the adminiftration of lieutenant-governor Moore ; 
but the building was not completed till the arrival of his ex- 
cellency governor Lyttelton in 1762. It was ereéted, at the fole 
charge of the ifland, under the infpe@tion of Mr. Crafkell, then 
engineer of Jamaica, and defigned for the ufual place of refidence 
of 
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of the commander in chief. The expénce of building and fur- 
nifhing it amounted to near 30,000/, currency; and it is now 
thought to be the nobleft and beft edifice of tne kind, either in 
North-America, or any of the Britith colonies in the Weit-Inudies. 
The firft floor is raifed about four feet above the ground ; the fe- 
cond is an Attic ftory; the length of the facade is about two hun- 
dréd feet; and of the whole range, including the yard and offices, 
about two hundred and fixty. The cornices, key-ftones, pediments, 
copings, and quoins, are of a beautiful free-ftone, dug out of the 
Hope river courfe, in St. Andrew’s parifh. ‘Fhe entrance is by a 
lofty portico, projecting from the middle of the front about fifteen 
feet, fupported by twelve columns of Portland-ftone,, of the Ionic 
order. The pediment which rifes above the Attic ftory is fuperb, 
and very properly ornamented with the imperial arms of Great- 
Britain, in carved work well-executed. The pavement of the por- 
tico is of white marble, the afcent to which is by a flight of fteps 
of the fame material. This portico gives an air of grandeur to the 
whole building, and very happily breaks the length of the front. 
Two principal entrances lead through it into the body of the 
haufe ; the one opens into a lobby, or ante-chamber ; the other, 
into the great faloon, or hall of audience, which is well-propor- 
tioned, the dimenfions being about feventy-three by thirty feet, and 
the height about thirty-two: from the cieling, which is coved, 
hang, two brafs gilt luftres. A fcreen, of feven large Doric pillars, 
divides the faloon from an upper and lower gallery of communica- 
tion, which range the whole length on the Weft fide; and the 
upper one is fecured with an elegant entrelas of figured iron work. 
The Eaft or oppofite fide of the faloon is finifhed with Doric pi- 
lafters; upon each of which are brafs girandoles double-gilt ; and 
between.each pilafter, under the windows of the Attic ftory, are 
placed, on gilt brackets, the bufts of feveral ancient and modern: 
philofophers and poets, large as life; which being in bronze, the 
darkne{s of their complexion naturally fuggefts the idea of fo many 
Negroe Caboceros, exalted to this honourable diftinétion for fome: 
peculiar fervices rendered to.the country. At the North end, over 
a door which opéns into the lobby, is a fmall moveable orcheftra, 
made to hold a band of mufic on feftive occafions. The furnituse 
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below confifts of a great number of mahogany chairs and fettees, 
fufficient to accommodate a large company ; this room being chiefly 
ufed for public audiences, entertainments, balls, and the hearings 
of chancery and ordinary. At the South end are ‘three folding- 
doors, opening into a fpatious apartment, in which, by the gover- 
nor’s permiffion, the council ufually meet; whence it has received 
the name of the council-chamber. At this end it was defigned to 
place full-length portraits of their prefent majefties, and likewife of 
the prince of Wales and his late majefty, between the pilafters; but 
I am informed they have not yet been obtained. Above the coun- 
cil-chamber is a banqueting-room, or drawing-room, of the fame 
fize, hung with paper, and neatly furnifhed. This room commu- 
nicates with the upper gallery and a back ftair-cafe, and enjoys a 
view of the faloon through fome windows ranging with thofe of 
the Attic ftory : it is feldom ufed, except on public days, and is per- 
fe&tly well-calculated forthe purpofe. Thefe different apartments 
take up about one-half of the whole building. The room, over 
the lobby, being fomewhat darkened by the pediment of the por- 
tico, was converted by governor Lyttelton into a chapel, for pri- 
vate devotions. It is neatly fitted up, and with great propriety 
adapted to this ufe. The Northern divifion of the houfe confifts 
of three large rooms below, communicating with each other, and 
with a long gallery; all of which are handfomely furnifhed and 
well-lighted : this gallery has commonly been ufed either for public 
fuppers, when balls were given in the hall, or as a fheltered and re- 
tired walk in wet weather. ‘The upper ftory is difpofed in a fuite 
of chambers, divided by a long narrow gallery from a range of 
{maller apartments or clofets, intended for lodging the governor 
and part of his houfhold. The two Northernmoft rooms above 
and below are provided with a chimney, and all the neceflary ap- 
paratus for a good fire; which in the rainy feafons is healthy and | 
not difagreeable, In this new building are three ftair-cafes, all of 
which are private; a circumftance, perhaps, overlooked when the 
plan was drawn, and not more attended to when it came to be ex- 
ecuted: yet there is fufficient {pace in the lobby for carrying up a 
very magnificent central one, anfwerable to the other parts of fo 
capital a ftru@ure; and this no doubt will, fome time or other, be 
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added, as a neceflary improvement to compleat it. Behind is a 
{mall {quare garden, laid out in dry walks, and planted with Seville 
Orange, genip, and other fruit-trees, with fome flowering fhrubs 
intermixed ; but it is not fo well cultivated as to merit a further 
defcription. Adjoining to it are two little {quare courts, furrounded 
with the old buildings, which comprehend feveral lodging-rooms, 
the private fecretary’s office, a large fervants hall, kitchen, and 
other convenient offices. South of the whole is a {pacious area, 
environed with the ftables, coach-houfe, granary, &c. and this area 
communicates with the parade, or great {quare, by a large gate- 
way. All the apartments and offices belonging to the houfe are 
extremely commodious and airy. In fhort, I believe there is no 
one of all the colonies where the commander in chief is lodged in 
a manner more fuitable to his convenience, and the dignity of his 
rank. On the oppofite fide of the parade, directly fronting the go- 
vernor’s houfe, is a coloffal building, erected likewife by the inha- 
bitants of the ifland at a very great expence: it was begun about 
feventeen or eighteen years ago; but is not yet completed, nor pro- 
bably ever will be. It puts us in mind of the gentleman’s beard, 
defcribed by Martial, that grew under the operation of a bungling 
barber; the half firft-fhaved called again for the razor before the 
other half was finifhed. This huge pile of brick and mortar is 
rudely raifed into two ftories. Below is an arcade of large extent, of 
fixteen circular arches, and one elliptical in the centre, of ruftic 
work, upon the top of which is a lofty pediment raifed upon four 
Doric columns. ‘The body of the building is retired, to afford an 
open gallery, fecured by a balluftrade, and floored with pitch pine- 
boards, very badly adapted to the climate, where the rain and fun 
are fo deftructive to wood-work thus expofed. The upper {tory is 
afcended by a large ftair-cafe, which divides from the firft landing 
into two-branches, both terminating at the two ends of a {pacious 
lobby ; the South end opens into the affembly-chamber and f{peaker’s 
room ; the other end, into the court-houfe and jury-room; and the 
front, into the gallery. Below are ranged the feveral offices of the 
ifland fecretary, provoft-marfhal, regifter in chancery, and clerks of 
the crown and court; for the ufe of which, as they coft fomewhat 
annually in repairs, thefe officers pay to the public a certain mo- 
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derate rent, amounting to much lefs than they would pay, if they 
were obliged to hire houfes, which formerly was the cuftom. The 
offices being thus fo compaétly difpofed, and fo contiguous to the 
courts of juftice, a very fignal convenience refults to all perfons. 
having bufinefs to tranfa@ in them. The affembly-chamber, or 
commons-houfe, is about eighty feet in length by about forty. At 
one end of it a fort of amphitheatre is raifed, with mahogany, 
fome little elevation above the floor, and lined with feats for the 
members: the fpeaker’s chair is exalted {till higher. On the floor 
is along table, at which the clerk fits; and thereon are regularly 
heaped, during the feffion, feveral manufcript folios of laws, mi- 
nutes, and votes, the Englifh ftatutes at large, votes of the Britifh 
houfe of commons, with pens, ink, and paper, for the inftru€tion 
and accommodation of the fenators. ‘The fpeaker’s room is furs 
nifhed with proper conveniences for the private committees ap- 
pointed to meet in it. The cieling of the commons-houfe is tofty 
and vaulted, except the part of it immediately over the feats; this 
is boarded and flat, in order to render the debates more diftiné&t and 
audible. The court-houfe is well-defigned, and extremely com- 
modious for the judges, jury, barrifters, and other parties that at+ 
tend it. The doors of the two houfes are directly fronting each 
other; fo that, when the fupreme court is held during the feffion of 
the afiembly, the fpeaker and chief-juftice are feated vis a vis. 
Thus the judges feem tacitly admonifhed to a juit difpenfation of 
the law and their duty ; their conduét being amenable to the inqui- 
fition and impeachment of the commons in aflembly. The two. 
bodies thus circumftanced, the one met for framing, amending, or 
repealing, the other for enforcing, expounding, or deciding upon, 
the laws, afford to the fpectators a ftriking pi@ture of the legiflative 
and executive departments, as moulded by our happy conftitution 
(though here exhibited only in miniature), each harmonizing the 
other; ever acting and re-acting; various, yet concurrent. This 
building, which lines one entire fide of the parade or fquare, had 
originally a cupola on the middie of the roof, which gave an ap- 
pearance of lightnefs and variety to the view; but, having after- 
wards been found too cumberfome, and productive of fome incon- 
veniences, it was taken down ; by which means, the front: feems 
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too much extended, and has too heavy an afpe& to pleafe the eye. 
The brick columns of the arcade are much too maffive and clumfy, 
appearing as if they were intended to fuftain fome enormous 
weight, but hitherto fupporting only a flight floor, which is fo 
leaky as not to anfwer the purpofe of fcreening the offices and paf- 
fengers underneath from atranfient fhower. The pediment in the. 
centre, and the projection of the fpeaker’s and. jury rooms at each 
end, are fome little relief. But, taking the whole ftruéture to- 
gether, and reflecting on the vaft fums of money that have been 
thrown away upon it, we may juftly queftion, whether confum- 
mate difhonefty or ignorance was the chief architect ete 

: On 
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[c] From the grand or fupreme law-court which is held here (if the cho iz afion be for a furn 
above 300/. iterling), an appeal lies to the court of errors; or, if fentence of death be paffed for 
felony, the appeal is_ to the governor alone, who for all fuch c1imes, except murder and treafon, 
can ratify or annul the judgement of the court as he pleafes ; but, in the two laft-mentioned cafes, 
may either refpite the offender till the royal pleafure thereupon be known, or order immediate 
execution. The grand court is held four times a year, each feffion continuing three weeks. Till 
the year 1758, all caufes of more than forty fhillings throughout the ifland were ‘ried in this 
town; when an act was pafied for dividing the ifland into three circuits, in each of which affizes 
are held the like number of times in the year. Fiom the courts that aie held in Surry and Corn- 
wall, a venire lies in fome cafes to that in Spanifh Town. All informations upon actions for breach 
of the laws of trade and navigation, duties, cuftoms, imports and exports, quit-1ents, and efcheats, 
are tridble in the fupieme court only. And, in all actions for the propeity in flaves or their frees 
dom, or in ejectment, dower, partition, titles affeCling lands or tenements arifing in the counties 
of Cornwall or Surry, the judges of the fupreme court may dieét the iffue to be tried at St. Jago 
de la Vega by a Middlefex jury. From the grand court the appeal goes on, as before related, to 
the court of eirors; and, after judgement given in the court of errors, the party caft may travel 
with his caufe before the king in council at home: he muff, indeed, after the decifion in the court 
of errors, if it affirms the fentence of the grand court, pay into the complainant’s hands the 
amount of the action, he giving fecurity to the defendant for re-payment of it in cafe the fen- 
tence fhould be reverfed at home. 

It is true, that by the/e appeals it has been fuppofed that juitice is more likely to be admi- 
niftered; but they are neveithelefs highly prejudicial with regard to the immoderate delay which 
neceflarily enfues: for, let the evidence be eve: fo clear and conclufive, an action of debt upon a 
fimple bond may be brought by the defendant (after judgement has been obtained upon it in the 
grand court) before the governor and council in the cout of errors; wheie it may poflibly 
{lumber a whole year, or moie, before it can be heard and decided, and before the plaintiff can 
receive any juitice or redrefs 5 foi, how defirous foever the governor himfelf may be to haften 
judgement, it is not always in his power to do it. He may advertife the holding fuch a court 
fiom time to time, but to very little purpofe, unlefs a quorum of his council aie pleafed alfo to 
attend and affitt him ; who are fometimes interefted in the matter in difpute, either as principals or 
collaterals, and confequently fo far difqualified to prefide upon it as judges. Thave before ob- 
ferved on the inconveniences which attend this appeal-court ; and thal theiefore only add, that it 
has long been the fincere with of all the a esti (except the paitizans of knavery and Bae 
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On the North fide of the parade is a {mall building, called the 


old court-houfe, where the fupreme court was formerly held, Hi 
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tion) to fee it entirely abolifhed. The judges of the grand court are vefted: with the privilege of 
prefiding either in the Suriy or Cornwall courts, as well as that in Middlefex ; _whereas none of. 
the puifne judges, who are fpecially appointed for either of the former, are petinitted to fit in the. 
latter. The number of aétions, which in this fmall community are every year brought before the: 
grand court, will appear almoit incredible: yet the books of entry in the clerk of the court’s of- 
fice, which are an undoubted authority in this refpect, thew, that there are near four thoufand- 
new ones initituted per annum upon an average. Hence a conception may be: formed of the val 
quantity of bufinefs tranfacied in this cout, and of the emoluments derived from it to the mem= 
bers of the law. Among all the caufes which lead to the multiplication of this evil, none are 
more conducive than the following: 1/t, the fraudulent conduct of executors ; 2dly, the transfer: 
ef property from hand to hand by exchange of papers ; 3dly, the fallacious fixtures of plats by 
roguifh or ignorant land-furveyors ; Athly, the great delay of juftice by a multiplicity. of appeal- 
courts; sthly, expenfive and diffipated habits of living re of thefe, the laft-mentioned may be 
reckoned the principal. Property. here is oftener rather nominal than real. A man, in poffeffion. 
of an eftate yielding 20001. per annum, {pends as much, and lives as though he actually had a. 
right toa clear income of. that amount, notwithftanding it may be greatly encumbered. The con- 
fequence of this muft be, that, if he fpends the whole income at the very time when he owes at- 
leaft one half of the value of his property, in a.very. few years he is obliged to part with both the- 
eftate and income too; efpecially if any of the ufual cafualties, fuch as the death of Negroes and: 
cattle, diowth, or floods, fhould happen to impair it. A wife planter, therefore, fhould never fpend- 
above one third of his income, nor value his property at a higher proportion. But how preca-- 
rious foever fortunes are in this part of the world, and liable, from vaiious and innumerable caufes, 
to fudden changes, and, however frequent fuch inftances; yet few here take warning by the fate: 
of others, or feem awake to their own danger, till.unhappily they experience the fame thems. 
felves: fo that we may apply what Juvenal faid of Rome in his days : 

Hite ultra vires habits nitor ; hic aliquid plus, 

Quam fatis ef ;. interdum aliend fumitur arcé. 

Commune id vitium eff : bic vivimus ambitiofa 

Pauper tate. Sats ill. ¥. 179} et fequent. 

‘* —Here attir’d-beyond-our putfe we go, 

**For-ufelefs ornament and flaunting fhew:: 

“& We take on troit, in filken robes to. fhine, 

“¢ Though poor; and yet ambitious to be fine.’ Diyd.. 
And this is literally true of us; for we are fo ambitious to live up to, or rather beyond, the no- 
minal income of our eftates, that fometimes a perfon, whofe produce amounts in grofs to at leatt- 
fix oi feven thoufand pounds a.year,. is greatly diitrefied to pay his taxes, or even toraife the fum: 
of fifty pounds. 

In fhort, fo numerous are the law-fuits in the ifland from different caufes, and:the fees paid to.. 
council fo large, that the gentlemen of the bar make feveral thoufand pounds fer annuim-by their 
practice ; and, in regard to attoinies, there are not fo few asone hundred; fome of whom, in a. 
few years,. acquire very confiderable fortunes. The evil practices of fome among them called; 
for a regulation by law. Accordingly, an act of. affembly, paffed in 1763, ordains, that none fhall 
be admitted. to. piactife as folicitor or proctor.in any courtef law or-equity in this ifland, without’ 
producing his admiffion as fuch in Weftminfter-hall ; or court of chancery, king’s-bench, common- 
pleas, or exehequer in Teland; or unlefg he fhall have been an articled clerk five years at leait to 
a fworn-attorney o1 folicitor.in Jamaica, and certified upon examination before two barrifters to 


be 
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the governors kept their chancery-fittings;. but, fince the removal 
of thefe courts into more convenient places, itis of no further ufe 
than for. every comtmander in chief, on his firft arrival in. the town,. 
to go: into and take the ufual oaths ; and at other times-for holding. 
elections of the parochial reprefentatives or officers; and, during 
martial law, asa guard-room for the militia. Adjoining to this 
firu&ure is a range of building, which fills up this fide of the 
fquare, and comprehends a tavern, a lodging-houfe; and a-barber’s. 
fhop; all of which are well fituated for good bufinefs in their way. 
Thefe houfes make an appearance that is: rather difgraceful to- the- 
ether environs of the fquare. The tavern is an old Spanith build-. 
ing, which, tradition fays, was antiently a ftable: for the mules. 
and horfes belonging to the Spanifh governor. The fquare has: 
within it an oétagonal inclefure, furrounded’ with a> parapet-wall . 
and rails, fecured at proper diftances by brick quadrangular co- 
lumns, crowned with. free-ftone ; this was intended as an. erna-- 
ment, but it unfortunately has too much the refemblance of a: 
cemetery: on two of the fides.are double gates for the convenience: 
ef paflage from the publick offices to the governor’s houfe. The 
original houfe of refidence for our governors confifted partly of the 
old Spanith edifice, and partly of irregular additions-made from: 
time'to time by Sir William Beefton and other Englifh.commanders 
in chief. The Spanith halkof audience was compleatly left till the 
year. 1761, when it was entirely pulled down to make room: for. 
the prefent building: nothing of art or elegance graced the infide 
ofthis hall: it was lined throughout. with boards, or rather planks, 
unequaily hewn with an adze; none of them: appearing to have | 
undergone the embellifhment of the plane ; thefe were rudely nailed: 


be fitly qualified forfuch profeffion. So perfons, who have been writers to the fignet in Scotland - 
for three years, may, upon producing certificate of fuch fervice, and going through one yeai’s. 
further clerkthip in Jamaica, and being approved of upon fimilar-examination, be admitted in like 
yaanner. And, to:prevent collufive co-paitnerfhips, all partnerfhips, contracted between attornies 
and folicitors, mutt be redticed to writing, duly figned, fealed, and executed, in form, and recorded, 
in the fecietary’s office ; and the names of all the partners indoifed on all writs, and other proce(s 
and proceedings, wherein they may.be concerned. And, in order to-put a ftop to frivolous fuits, 
it is enafted.by another law, that, if the debt-and damages to be recovered upon any perfonal ace - 
tion (except for matters affecting titles or intereft of land, flaves, or their fieehold ‘or inheritance) 
appear not to amount to forty fhillings or upwards, no greater cofts hall be allowed to the plaintif’. 


than the’ fum of fuch debt or damages; but lefs may be awarded at difctetion of the courte 
to 
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to upright pofts, which fupported the roof. The pofts were for 
the moft part crooked, not even fquared, and many of them had 
fome remnant of their bark; but they retained for the moft part 
their primitive folidity. The whole of the wood-work, indeed, 
feemed to have pafled through no other hands than thofe of a 
clumfy fhip-carpenter. The Spanith tafte for the elegancies of 
architecture feems to have been reftricted to their religious ftruc- 
tures. They are, however, to be commended for providing all 
their American towns with a fquare. The fquare in this town 
is not only a decoration, but the means of rendering the governor’s 
houfe, and the courts of juftice, more airy, pleafant, and health- 
ful. In the Weft-quarter of the town ftand the gaol for the 
county of Middlefex, a free-fchool, a poor-houfe, and the fham- 
bles. The gaol is afquare of eighty-five feet, and contains an open 
area within of about fifty-two: it is under the direftion and ma- 
nagement of the provoft-marfhal, or his deputy, who fometimes 
is not fo careful as he ought to be in ordering the apartments to be 
kept clean and wholefome: on the contrary, the room appointed 
for the reception of felons, which runsalong one fide of the court, 
is fo loaded with filth in general, as to be perfe@tly peftilential, 
not only to the miferable wretches who are there confined, but to 
the poor debtors, who now and then are indulged with liberty of 
accefs into the court by way of enjoying a fhort walk in the open 
air: add to this, that an the outfide of the wall there is fuffered 
a con{tant accumulation of putrid mud and water, fufficient to 
poifon all the neighbouring atmofphere. In this delightful place 
of cuftody debtors and malefactors of all forts, all fexes, and com- 
plexions, are promifcuoufly crowded; a circumftance highly dif- 
graceful to the publick humanity, more efpecially in a country 
where it is thought politically expedient to maintain a diftin@tion - 
between Whites and Negroes. It is therefore not a little aftonith- 
ing, that the debtor and the criminal fhould be huddled together ; 
and that White -perfons, who have committed no other offence 
than that of infolvency, fhould be affociated with the moft beftial 
and profligate wretches of the Negroe race, as if it was intended to 
fhew that incarceration, like death, is a leveler of all diftin@tions. 
The number of perfons generally in confinement confifts of about 
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twelve Whites and one hundred Negroes. Upon enquiry in 1761, 
it was found that the whole allowance, given to the debtors for 
their fuftenance, was one pickled-herring and five plantains each: 
per diem (value feven-pence halfpenny), or two cakes of caflada- 
bread in heu of plantains: this was barely enough to keep life and 
foul together. From thts fpecimen, fome judgement may be 
formed of the hardfhips which a malicious creditor may in this 
country inflict upon his debtor; and it is therefore not in the leaft 
{urprizing, that, to avoidfuch company, fuch fare, and abominable 
lodging, a debtor fhould run aH hazards, and defend himfelf by 
force and arms, rather than enter into this hole of Calcutta. The 
laws, however, are rather more favourable here than in England; 
fora debtor, delivering an account upon oath of all his effeéts,, 
and having nothing to maintain him, may be let to hire in open. 
court; which is now a mere form, and a mode of his deliverance; 
and any creditor, diffenting and infifting on his continuance in gaol, 
muift pay the debtor a weekly fubfiftance of three fhillings and fix- 
pence for fo long as he remains in dureffe, which by fome men 
of no féeling or principle has often been done. Attempts have 
been made at different times to enlarge this prifon, and build a 
diftinét place of confinement for debtors; but this beneficent pure 
pofe feems to have been defeated by. a fpirit of jealoufy fubfifting 
among the leading gentlemen of the ifland; fome having indulged 
a principle of wantonly oppofing every fcheme and project offered 
for the advantage of this devoted town; others efpoufing an opi- 
nion, thatthe county of Middlefex alone ought to- bear fuch bur- 
thens, in which itis pretended that tiie other two counties are not 
at all interefted[d,: while thofe whe are of the county are uns 
willing that the whole expence fhould be affefied upon: them, in- 
ftead of a general equal taxation; alledging that, this town - being 
the feat of government, public offices, and the chief courts of 
juftice to which civil and criminal matters are often removed from 
the-other county-courts, the buildings neceflary to be eiected here, 


el 8 Since the above was written, the affembly have fhewn a due humanity to the fufferings of 
thefe unfortunate peifons, by purchafing a piece of land, adjoining to the South pai t of the gaol, 
of one hundied and fifty by one hundred and twenty feet, and granting 1oo0/ for inclofing and 
erecting proper buildings upon it, “hey have alfo enlarged the dcbto1’s allowance from 734, ta 
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cor fuftained for the publick convenience, ought in reafon to be 
ereéted and fuftained at the publick charge; and undoubtedly, if 
the whole ifland is interefted in what concerns the feat of govern- 
ment, records, and juftice, which it certainly is, there is full as 
much reafon for a general tax to rebuild or repair the gaol, as to 
rebuild or repair a houfe of refidence for the governor. Not far 
from the gaol ftands the free-fchool, built and partly endowed at 
the expence of Peter Beckford, efq; formerly lieutenant-governor 
‘of the ifland, who left by will 1000/. turrency ; which fum was 
borrowed by the public, and 1o/, fer cent intereft allowed ever 
fince forthe purpofe of better fupporting it: augmentations have 
alfo been made by other legacies; fo that the whole income at 
prefent is 190/ per annum, of which the mafter annually receives 
140/. and the furplus is lodged in the hands of the treafurer, fub- 
je&t to fuch ufes as the governors (confifting of the whole le- 
giflative body of the ifland, the judges of the fupreme court, 
and the reCtor ofthis parith for the time being) may think fit to 
dire. This foundation was incorporated by an a& of affembly, 
and defigned for the inftruction of a cértain number of boys, the 
offspring of poor parents, in reading, writing, grammar, arith- 
metic, and other mechanical and practical knowledge. It has ge- 
nerally from twenty-five to thirty poor boys; and, if it was well 
regulated, it might prove an ufeful feminary; fuch an education 
being fufficient to qualify the boys for a variety of profitable em- 
ployments in the ifland: but it may be pronounced of this, ‘as of 
many other charities of the like kind, that as yet it has ill-anfwered 
the intent of its founder. Near the f{chool is the fhambles or mar- 
ket-houfe, where the butchers meat flaughtered in this town is by 
law appointed to be fold. It is under the dire€tion of an officer, 
who receives a yearly ftipend as clerk of the market. His bu- 
fineds is, firft, to fee that the meat expofed to fale is found and fit 
for ufe; and, if he finds it otherwife, he is to caufe it to be im- 
mediately burnt. He is likewife to prove all the {cales and weights 
ufed here and in the different thops within the town; and, on dif- 
covering any fraud or deficiency, he may levy the penalty impofed 
by law. He has a power too of arbitration in all difputes that may: 
happen between buyer and feller relative to weighing of-meats and 
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other goods. There is a further power likewife vefted in him of 
more importance than all the reft; which is, to fee that no butcher 
exacts more for his meat than the prices fettled by law; but this 
part of his duty has never of late years been complied with. The 
common prices of moft kinds of meat-fold here are now generally 
double what the Jaw has allowed; and little notice is taken of it. 
The market for butchers meat begins at day-break, and is ufually 
over by eight o’clock in the morning. The Jews have a butcher 
of their own, who flaughters and diffects in the Mofaic manner; 
the fecret of which feems chiefly to confift in his choice of the 
fatteft, fineft fubje&ts. The hofpital is a {mall diftance from the 
market-place. It was founded by the charitable legacies and do: 
nations of well-difpofed perfons, and calculated»for the reception 
of tranfient poor perfons; who are lodged, cloathed, fed, and 
properly taken care of: and a gentleman of the faculty is paid an 
annual falary by the public, for attending their fick, and furnifhing 
them with fuitable medicines. The barracks for the regular troops 
are fituated in the Southern quarter of the town, on an airy, 
healthful fpot.. The front is a lofty brick-building, of two ftories. 
Behind it is a fpacious fquare court, furrounded with fhed-rooms: 
they are capable of holding three hundred men; but,. the accom- 
modations defigned for the officers having proved extremely im- 
proper for the purpofe, the men are too much left without a due 
controul, moft of their principal officers having lodgings provided 
for them at fome diftance in the town; fo that, for want of their 
refidence in the barracks, the privates have often committed riots, 
and other mifdemeanors at night, in the neighbourhood. Yet 
there isa very commodious unoccupied {pace adjoining, where pro- 
per apartments might be built for the officers; in confequence of 
which, the difcipline of thefe troops would be much better kept 
up, anda final ftop put to fuch enormities. Their hofpital ftands 
on the Eaft fide of the town, near the river, in a very ill-judged 
fituation; for the fupport of which building, and neceflaries for 
their fick, the aflembly makes every year an ample provifion. 
Near it is the powder magazine belonging to the town; built of 
brick, and capable of holding fifty barrels; this is conftantly 
guarded by acentinel. Juft acrofs the river, a fmall diftance from 
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this, place, is a look-qut, called Beacon. hill, which had formerly 
aie and colours raifed upon. it, for the purpofe of giving alarm. 
Asthere isa very extenfive view from the fummit, commanding 
the harbour of Port Royal, and the Eaftern thip-channel, in the 
offing, this appears the moft proper-fcite for erecling a fortrefs, .if 
one fhould ever be thought neceflary for better defending. the town, 
‘At prefent, here is neither fort nor battery.; all its defence confitts 
in fourteen or fifteen {mall brafs field-pieces, honey-combed with 
age, and committed to the care of a captain,.a lieutenant, and a 
company of matrofles, all of the militia; who flath a little powder 
from this train’ of artillery, to.announce the royal birth-day,, and 
a few other joyeus occafions [¢]. Befides ‘thefe, are two or three 
companies of regulars, and. five or fix ef horfe and foot militia, a 
medley of Chriftians, Jews, Pagans, Negroes, and -Mulattoes. 
The Jews, who are numerous here,. have a convenient burial- 
ground walled in, at fome.diftance out of the town; and a’ fyna- 
gogue inthe Eaftern quarter, not far from the river: this place of 
worthip has feveral well-adapted. ornaments. Here they -affemble, 
and. read a portiqn of the Law and the Prophets every fabbath-day, 
They obferve moft of their antient feafts and fafts; and marry, 
circumcife,; and bury, according to the cuftom of their fore-fathers. 
Some of them. are good men, and do many benevolent actions to 
Géntiles-as' well as their own fraternity ; but. much the greater part 
ef them (I fear) are very: felfith and. tricking, fraudulent in. their 
trade, and.rigid in, their tranfaGtions, not only with Chriftians, 
but with one another. Of the houfes. erected by the Spaniards 
before the Englith conqueft, upwards of fifty are ftill remaining, 
very little the -worle for time or weather. . We are not informed 
ef the particular time when they were built. The town was twice 
taken; firft; by Sir Anthony Shirley in. 15923 and afterwards by 
colonel Jackfon, about the year 1638; but hiftory does riot men- 


{e} It deferves the attention of the legiflature, whether their procuring a new train of field- 
pieces, of moderate fize, and a company of fkilful European matroffes, would not be of the utmoft 
importance to the defence of the ifland. Whoever has read the progrefs made in Hindottan, by 
a handful of European troops, cannot but be aftonifhed at the vidtories they gained againft fuch 
unequal numbers, and folely by the right management of their artillery. A fimall body of men, 

{ with fuch a bulwark, may refift all the efforts of fifty times their number, who have no artillery : 
‘and it is no lefs ferviceable in an open plain, than in defending a pafs, ; 
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tion that they deftroyed the houfes. It is pretty certain they 
ought to be regarded as antient, as it isnow near one hundred and 
twenty years ance the invafion under Venables. Their duration 
for fo long a time in defiance of earthquakes and hurricanes, fome 
_ of which, fince the Englith fettled here, have been fo violent as to 
demolith feveral more modern buildings, is a demonftrative proof 
of the Spanifh fagacity, and affords an ufeful leffon to the Englith 
inhabitants; for although thefe houfes are inconveniently {mall, 
yet this can be no objection to the method of ftruéture, fince it 
would be eafy to enlarge the plan, by lengthening the front, or 
by building three fides of a fquare after the Eaftern manner, which 
allows fufficient range for a great variety of apartments. The 
Spaniards had to guard againft the fudden concuffion of earthquakes, 
the impetuofity of hurricanes, the drift of the heavy periodical 
rains, and the heat of the fun. We find their houfes excellently 
well contrived to an{wer thefe different purpofes ; with the further 
merit, thatthe materials of which they are built were cautioufly 
prepared in fuch a manner as to become extremely durable. A cer- 
tain number of pofts of the hardeft timber, generally lignum vita, 
brazilletto, or fuftick, of about eighteen feet in length, arid fix 
to eight inches diameter, being firft well- -feafoned and hardened if 
fmoak, were fixed at proper diftances to the depth of two or 
three feet in the ground; then a wall of brick, inclofing thefe 
pofts, was carried up with very ftrong mortar to the plate, which 
was pinned with wooden {pikes to the tops of the pots. The 
main rafters were {mall, but, being of the like hard wood, and 
perfectly well-feafoned, were fufficiently {trong : thefe were like- 
wife pinned upon each other, and.at,their angle of interfection at 
top formed a crutch, to receive the ridge- pole. The fmaller raf- 
ters were of the lefler ebony. trees, ftript of their bark, hardened 
in f{moak, notched at bottom, and being placed at the diftance of 
about eighteen inches from each other, were pinned to the plate. 
Athwart thefe fmall rafters, a ftratum of the wild cane (arundo 
Indica Bambu fpecies), previoufly fmoaked, was tied’ on by way 
of wattling, with {traps made of the bark of the mohoe or man- 
srove trees. Upon thefe wattles, fome mortar was: laid, to the 
ae of about. four inches; and the whole coverei! with large 
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antiles, well bedded in, The thicknefs of thefe roofs, from the 
outward fhell or tile-dovering, to the ceiling within, was about 
eight or ten inches. A canopy of fo folid a texture was certainly 
well contrived to fhelter the inhabitants from the difagreeable 
effects of a vertical fun; and accordingly it is found by experience; 
that thefe old Spanifh houfes are rmuch cooler than. eur modern 
ones, covered with fhingles (or flips of wood half an. inch thick, 
formed like flates), which are not only very fubject to be fplit in 
nailing, and fo create leaks, but are not folid enough to exclude 
the fun’s impreffion, nor lie fo compact as to prevent a-fpray from 
being driven in by the wind in heavy fthowers, which: occafions 
a moift and unwholefome atmofphere within: doors. Befides, thefe 
fhingled tenements are very hot in- the day-time, and cool at 
night; whereas. the Spanith houfes preferve a more equal tem- 
perament of air by day and by night. ‘Their materials preferve 
them greatly from accidents by fires and, confidering their: ftax 
bility, they feenr to be the cheapeft and: beft-contrived kind ‘of 
buildings for this-ifland. It-is plain, therefore, that the Englith, 
in negleding thefe ufeful models, and eftablifhing no manufacture 
of tiles, but-ereCting lofty houfes after the models in the- mothers 
country,. and‘importing an immenfe quantity of North-American. 
fhingles every year for. covering new roofs; and repairing old ones, 
confult. neither their perfonal fecurity; their convenience, their 
health,. nor the faving’ of a moft‘unneceflary expence [ f]. 

The chief error.the Spaniards committed~in- their buildings was 
the placing their ground-fioors too low: thefe were nearly on a 
level with the furface of the earth out of doors, or at moft raifed 
anly a few inches higher: Some of their houfes in the town have, 
indeed; acquired.a raifed foundation in the courfe of time; for, the 
torrents of. rain having gradually wathed and hollowed: the ftreets 

[f] It.is.remarked by. Ulloa, that the walls of Caxamarca.(an Indian town in Peru); and of 
feveral houfes in the neighbouring vallies, although built on the very fuperficies of the earth with- 
aut any foundation, have: withfood: thofe violent earthquakes which overthrew.the more folid 
buildings- of Lima, and other. large towns, exected by the Spaniards. Experience inftructed the 
natives, that, in parts fo liable to earthquakes, it was improper to dig a foundation in order to 
ftrengthen the walls. He mentions it-as a tradition, that, when the newly-conquered: Indians faw 
the Spaniards fink foundations for theirslofty buildings, they laughed, and told them, “ they were 


“ digging their own graves:” intimating, that earthquakes would bury them under the ruins. of 
their, houfes ;, a._prophecy which has been mot fatally verifted in: the fequel. 


in 
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in fome parts lower and lower, the’ fucceffive inhabitants of thefe 
thoufes were obliged to add a foundation where the water had un- 
dermined the walls, and from time to time, as the earth happened 
to be {wept away ; fo that the foundations of many of thefe an- 
tient piles have in fact been laid long fince the fuperftructure. . Their 
shoufes had no piazzas originally : the Englifh made thefe additions, 
inorder to render them more cool and pleafant. But they have 
been attended with fome inconvenience in another refpect; for, the 
fireets being laid out, fome.of thirty, and others not exceeding 
forty, feet in breadth, thefe fheds incroach fo far on each fide, that 
the midway is too narrow, and. liable to obftrua carriages. ‘The 
Englith in general: have copied..the ichnography of the. Spanith 
houfes . with .great uniformity [g]., They are, for the. moft part, 
difpofed in three divifions: the centre room is a hall, communi+ 
cating at each end with. a bed-chamber; the back part, ufually a 
fhed, . is .divided in the fame manner, and communicates -with the 
front, or principal.hall,, by an.arch, which in fome:houfes is wain- 
fcotted with mahogany, in others covered only with plaifter.. They 
“are fmall, and.rather anconvenient for.a family, efpecially when it 
confifts of. fix or feven perfons.. Great alterations have, however, 
been made by,the. Englith inhabitants; and feveral of thefe old 
houfes have received very confiderable additions, which make them 
more roomy ..and commodious. In..the piazzas many .families may 
be. faid to live: the greater part of their time; the fhade. and re- 
frefhing breeze inviting them.to employ moft hours there, that are 
not devoted to eating, drinking, and fleeping: nor .can there be a 
moreé.agreeable indulgence .enjoyed by the -mafter of the houfe, 
than to.-fit in. an elbow-chair, with. his feet. refting againft one of 
the piazza-columns.;. in this attitude he.converfes, {moaks his pipe, 
or quaffs his tea, in. all. the. luxury. of indolence. - Almoft every 
dwelling-honfe throughout. the ifland.is detached from the kitchen 
and other offices; .which,.though different from the practice in 
England, is a very judicious arrangement for this climate, where 
the fumes and fmoak of the kitchen, and the ftench of other ne- 
ceflary ‘offices, would be intolerable in too near.a neighbourhood. 
But few of the inhabitants are curious in the decorations of their . 


[g] See Plate IV. 
apartments $ 
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apartments: the halls are feldom adorned’ with any thing better | 


than a large pier-glafs or two, a few. prints, or maps: the greateft 
expence is bettowed upon the arch of the principal hall, which is 
generally of mahogany, and in fome houfes well-executed. They 
have for-the moft part fluted pilafters, fupporting a regular enta- 
blature, ornamented with modillons, dentils, &c. But it is more 
frequent to behold all the orders of architecture confufedly jumbled 


together. © The windows of the Spanith houfes were generally | 
made with little turned pillars, placed upright, and fhutters on the | 


infide. - However convenient thefe might have been for the conftant 
admiffion of air, they are at prefent almoft totally exploded, and 


fatkes more generally in ufe: to which are added jealoufy-fhutters, | 
or Venetian. blinds, which admit the air freely, and exclude the | 


fun-fhine. .It is but of late, that the planters have paid much at- 


tention to elegance in their habitations: their general rulé was, to | 


build what they called a muke-fhift ; fo that it was not unufual t6 


fee a plantation adorned with a very expenfive fet of works, of | 


brick or ftoné, well-executed ; and the owner réfiding in a miferable, 
thatched hovel, haftily put together with wattles and plaifter, damp, 
unwholefome, and infefted with every fpecies of vermin. But the 
‘houfes in general, as well in the country-parts as the towns, have 
‘been greatly: improved within thefe la(ft twenty years. ‘The fur- 
-niture of fome of them is extremely coftly ; and others conftructed 
in-fo magnificent a ftyle, and of fuch durable materials, ‘as to fhew 
that they were not intended for a mere temporary refidence. =” 

_ It might not be foreign to the fubje& here to remark, that, by 
the general ufe of fhingle coverings throughout the Northern and 
Weft-India colonies, and the utter negle€&t of planting young trees 
in the room of what are cut down for this manufatture, it is very 


certain, that they will every year grow dearer: to the fugar iflands, . 


and that the price may increafe, till the people of Jamaica will be 
forced either to employ their own growth of timber for this ufe; 
or-fall upon tile-making. The builders, therefore, of new houfes, 
or works, fhould confider this, and make their walls of a due 
thicknefs to fuftain fuch an additional weight hereafter. 


SECT, 
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_ THE river Cobre, which wathes the foot of the town on the 
Eaft, takes its fource near Luidas, and about twenty-two miles 
North-weft from the town, rifing in a cave, called River-head, and 
{uppofed by many to have a fubterraneous communication with 
Pedro’s river, which is diftant from it about fix miles Weft. The 
Cobre likewife buries great part of its waters, and does not form 
any confiderable ftream till it has run fome diftance from the cave. 
It is afterwards joined by the Rio Magno, Rio d’Oro, and Rio Pe- 
dro, with fome fmaller ftreams; fo that, on reaching the town, it 
is from fixty to eighty feet in breadth, and in feveral places very 
deep, but in others generally fordable, unlefs fwelled with the 
heavy rains which fometimes fall in the mountains above. Its 
bed, where it ranges near the town, is depreffed and lowly, the 
water, being in general not difcernible beyond the verge of its 
banks. The current here is rapid, though almoft filent. It is of 
unfpeakable fervice to this neighbourhood, not only in its eonftant 
fupply of water, forthe ufe of the town, but in promoting clean- 
linefs and health; for every day throughout the year fome hundred 
Negroes and Mulattoes of both fexes refort to it from-the town, 
to wath their perfons and linen. 

It has been imagined, that the Spaniards gave it the name of the 
Copper river, from its-paffing through a vein of that metal. But 
it is more probable, that they chriftened it after a fimilar name of 
fome river in Old Spain, as they are known-to have done in regard 
to many others, and in particular the Rio Minho, in the parifh of 
Clarendon. Befides, although its water appears to have a fine blueifh 
tinge, efpecially where it runs between the two ranges of? hills. pro~: 
ceeding from! Sixteen-mile-walk, which has confirmed many in 
their opinion of its being tinétured with copper; yet this: appear- 
ance is nothing more than a*common deception, caufed by the 
azure of the fky reflected from the furface of the water, and re- 
markable chiefly where it is deepeft, the: current moft gentle, and 


confequently the furface extremely fmooth, and therefore ‘in the 
4 fitteft 


a | AAA A A | 
fitteft ftate to reflect images; and to this effect the’ great height and 
vicinity of the inclofing ridges very much contribute [4}. It is 
ftrange, indeed, that the experiment, tried upon it fo long ago by 
Sir William Beefton, has not correéted this popular error; for he 
found, that with an infufion of galls the water acquired a deep 
green inclining to black{/]. But the moft certain teft of an ins 
termixture of copper is made with the cauttic volatile alkalt, as {pirit 
of fal ammon. combined with quick lime-water; thefe, if the 
{malleft particles of copper be diflolved, would caufe the whole to 
affume a beautiful blue colour. This experiment was tried fome 
years fince by Doétor Browne, without producing any fuch effect. 
Now, as the teft of an iron impregnation is the black or dutky co- 
lour it ftrikes with the vegetable aftringents, fuch as tincture of 
galls, and as the fofile alkali will give a greenifh caft, it feems_pro- 
bable that this river is impregnated with no other metal than iron, 
and with a copious admixture of a calcareous earth, or lime. 
The purgative quality of the water, when drunk immediately from 
the river, is very properly conjectured by Doctor Browne to proceed 
from the clay with which it is in general copioufly charged ; be- 
caufe it lofes this quality when fettled in jars and cleared of its 
load; which would not be the cafe if it proceeded from falts, or a 
folution of metals; and becaufe many other waters, of fimilar ap- 
pearance, poffefs the like qualities in their turbid ftate, though 
known to be not impregnated with metallic fubftances. Agreeably 
to this opinion, it is found by the inhabitants of the town, who 
keep this water in large jars, that, after ftanding for fome time till 
the foeculencies have fubfided, it entirely lofes the effe@& juft men- 
tioned, and becomes as clear, foft, and pleafant, in its depurated 
{tate, as any water in the world. In this ftate it was tried by an hy-' 
droftatical apparatus, and found equal in lightnefs to Briftol Hot- 
well water. We may therefore fafely conclude, that it has been 
very unjuftly ftigmatized ; and that, if the Spaniards fuppofed it 
impregnated with copper, they adopted this miftaken notion 
[4] So*Virgil calls the river Tyber coeruleus, azure, or fky-coloureds _ AEn. viii. v. 64.——Some 
have conjectured, that the original name was Rio Cobra, from the Portuguefe cobra, which fignities 


a {nake, and might with great propiiety allude to the ferpentine courfe of this river. 


[7] An infufion of galls in water, impregnated with copper and quick lime, ftruck an orange 
eolour inclining to reddith. ; 


through 
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through ignorance:of the means:by which its contents might be 
difcovered.. In Old: Spain the. water is remarkably light, pure, 
and wholefome: to this, and the ferenity.of the air, it is attributéd 
that the Spaniards are free from the fcurvy, notwithflanding their 
indulgence in pork,: the leaft perfpirable ofall animal food. The 
Spaniards in America are-therefore (from 4 national prejudice) 
particularly nice in.the*choice of their water, which forms, the 
chief of their daily beverage. It is: not .improbable, iwhat I -have 
heard fome of the oldeft inhabitants of St. Jago relate, that the 
Spaniards, formerly here ufed to be at the trouble of procuring 
water, for their common drink, from the Bridge river, fix miles 
Weftward from the town; and that all of them kept their drinking- 
waterin. large jars, fo many:in: number as to have always one fuf- 
ficiently -clear: for ufe,; while othérs. were in; the courfe of ‘depura- 
tion. . The river Cobre, having. a. free current from the town 
to the harbour of .Kingfton, uninterrupted by rocks or falls, and 
flowing through a-pretty level, epen country, might undoubtedly 
be made:navigable up :to it by means of locks; but the expence of 
fuch an undertaking, and the fhort. diftance of land-carriage, are 
objections that: may probably: reftrain the inhabitants from ever 
attempting it. The river abounds with excellent mullets, mud- 
fifh, . eels, calapever, jew-fith, :craw-fifh, and prawns. It has only 
one bridgé, which :croffes.it,in ,the road leading towards Sixteen- 
mile-walk: .. This bridge'is flat, and, compofed of planks on a 
frame.of timber-work, ; which refts upon two fexangular piers, and 
two -buttrefles projecting from the banks, conftructed with piles, 
and braces interlaced with mafonry. In great floods, the river has 
been: known to rife feveral feet above the floor without injury, not- 
withftanding the vaft preflure of fo'large a column of water. This 
is afcribed to the refiftance of the water below or under the 
flooring,’ which enables it to fuftain this weight above. In the 
year 1699, an arched bridge of brick was con{truéted fome miles 
below the town, in order to keep open the communication by 
land with Kingfton; but, for want of a proper foundation, it was 
foon {wept away by a flood, and never fince re-built. Attempts 
have lately been made to get an act pafled for bui ding one at the 
publick expence, and more conveniently fituated; but, through 
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fame fpirit of jealoufy which I have before noticed, and the difin- 
clination of many to confider it as a matter.of general benefit to the 
ifland, the {cheme was laid afide {2].' So that perfons, travelling by 
land to and from Kingfton, or the Eaftern divifion of the ifland, 
are obliged to ford or ferry.over the river, and. very frequently. at 
the peril of their lives: “Ridiculous:as the. prejudices of fattion 
are in fo fmall a community, yet they’ are’: capable of producing 
mifchievous effects. Publick {pirit, and a liberal way of thinking, 
naturally tend ‘to the ornament and improvement of every country. 
where they refide. The contrary, ora perverfe and felfifh principle, 
excludes every thing that.is great and generous from: its: narrow 
view, and wages eternal’ war againft the public. welfare. I ara 
forry to fay the latter rule of conduct has. been too  predeminant 
in this ifland ; but we will hope for a time when good fenfe:and 
reCtitude of heart fhall triumph over, this. falfe and groveling po- 
licy. The ftreets of the town,’ I have remarked, .are rendered in- 
conveniently narrow by piazzas addedto moft of the houfes; the 
wortt effect arifing from their wantof due. breadth.is a great in- 
creafe of heat during the fultry ‘months of the yédr;- the wind: not 
having fpace enough to circulate: freely through them, and dif- 
perfe’ the confined air, which becomes very difagreeable from the 
refle€tion of fo many brick walls: They are repaired with pebbles 
brought from the river-courfe, which: prevents their being clogged 
with mud, as fome other towns of:the Weft-Indies are, and..anfwer 
the end of a regular pavement, by’ not admitting ‘the rain-water 
to ftagnate. They are kept tolerably clean by a publick {cavengér, 
paid by an annual affeffment on thé houfes; and ‘the filth collected 
from them is removed to certain places appointed on the outtfide 
of the town. ae it RS OG 3 | 

The church-yard, being fituated in the windward part ’of the ~ 

town, is very injudicioufly allotted for the common burial-ground. 
Dry weather occafions numberlefs chafms in it ; and the wet, which 
ufually fucceeds, infinuating through thefe apertures into the graves, 


. [A] It is tive, an act was paffed in 2767, and truftees named for carrying it into execution, 
But, as this act only empowered them to receive so00/ from any perfons inclined to contribute 


towards it by voluntary fubfcription, it feems to have given no other power than what might have 
een exercifed without it. : 


there 
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there is reafon to believe, that noxious exhalations muft arife from 
them, which cannot fail ef rendering the atmofphere unwholefome 
to fuch houfes as lie in a proper diré&tion to receive them. In the 
hot ‘months, particularly June,:another annoyance happens from: 
the duft;. which, by.the:power of the fea-breeze, generally violent 
at that time: of the yéar, is blown, into the houfés in fach abun- 
dance;'as:'to be :exceedingly troublefome, and occafion fore eyes. 
the particles are fo fubtle, that it is very common to fee a dining- 
table, which has been perfectly clean before the cloth was laid, 
appear entirely covered with a fine powder upon removing 
it. ‘The inhabitants, if they fhut their doors and windows, 
are almoft fuffocated with heat; and, if they fuffer them’to con- 
tinue open, they are in danger of being ftifled with duft; but, ne- 
ceffity obliging them to the latter expedient, they {wallow it co- 
pioufly with their food. Thefe annoyances might attraét compaf- 
fion, if they were not eafily remediable: the firft, by taking in a 
new burial-ground a little to leeward of the town; the hext, by 
making-ufe-of water-carts, to fprinkle the ftreets, once or oftener in 
the day, during that time of the year when the duft has been found 
moft troublefome: fo fine a river gliding under the town feems, in- 
deed, to point out this experiment to them fo obvioufly, that it is 
aftonifhing they have hitherto neglected it. The air of the town 
has always been efteemed healthy. But it is on the decreafe with 
refpect to-inhabitants. It appears, from the regifter of marriages, 
births, and burials, that, from 1670 to 1700, the town and parifh 
contained above four times more white perfons than at prefent. 
They have even diminifhed: fince the year 1746, as will appear by 
the following. average-table: of burials from that year to 1756: 


White White Paupers Free Blacks and 
Refiants. and Tranfients. Soldiers. Mulattoes. Total. 
Average per . 
annym of 61 (Ox 15 165 Lou 
‘Deaths, 


According to the above table, the whole number of Whites, ex- 
clufive of Jews, was probably about two thoufand, or near fix hun- 
dred more than the prefent. From the beft accounts it appears, that 
the average of marriages, baptifms, and funerals, ftands thus > 

E 2 Marriages, 
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Marriages, — 14 

Baptifms, — 80 per annum. 

Funerals, -— 100 
Of the baptifms, not above one-third are Whites; the marriages 
include all ranks and complexions; but the foldiers, paupers, tran- 
fients, and free Blacks and Cafts, raake up the greateft part of the 
burials. Hence it appears, that the marriages, and confequently 
the births, are in no proportion to the deaths ;. and the decreafe of 
people may from this caufe be very naturally accounted for. The 
number of the inhabitants in this pag may be thus eftimated, 
VIZ. : 
Refiant Chriftian Whites Ditto in the White Paupers eed! including ‘Jews. Free Blacks 


in the Town. Country. andTranfients. Wives and Children. and Catts. 
jon 308 176 = 240 352 900 
Deaths | , ce, | 
sonal in 24 1 in. 22 1in16 ~rin26 1in26 
about ent : 
Inhabitants. | In Town. IntheCountry, Total in the Parith, of 
Chriftian Whites, [O00 308 . . all.Complexions. - 
Paupers and T'ranfients, 176 . 
Soldiers, &c. | 24.0 
Jews, PAZ OOn 50 
Free Blacks and Cafts, ~ 800 100 
Slaves, 1960 5 oe 
are 5806 9982 


The regifters in this parifh have, like moft of ine others in the 
ifland, been very incorreétly kept. ‘They’ are, however, tolerably. 
perfect from 1669 to 1702, and from 1 746 to the prefent time. 
The want of due regularity prevents them in géneral from being 
ufeful for grounding calculations of this fort. If the feveral re&tors | 
had been obliged to enter attefted copies of their regifters once a 
year in the fecretary’s office, we fhould have poffefled very compe- 
tent information upon this fubject. 

The Jews here are remarkably healthy and fasted. Rothe 
{tanding their diet is frequently falt-fith, and fuch kind of aliment, 
not generally efteemed very wholefome; and that the greater num- 
ber of them deal in damaged falt-butter, herrings, beef, cheefe, 

and 
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and in train-oil; a congregation of ftinking commodities, which is 
enough to poifon the air of their habitations. Their: fhops may be 
{cented at a great diftance; and, in what is called the Jew-market 
in this town, a whole ftreet of their houfes reeks inceflantly with 
thefe abominable odours. But thefe people are abftemious, and fo 
temperate, that a drunken Jew is rarely feen. They are particu- 
larly nice in drinking the pureft water, which moft of them ufe 
unmixed; and others make only a very fmall addition of rum. 
“They are exceedingly fond of garlic, which generally has a place in 
all their fauces, and is known to be a great antifeptic; and they in- 
dulge in chocolate. The more luxurious among them gormondize 
chiefly on fifh; and no doubt but their religious fafts, of which 
they are very rigid obfervers, now and then interpofing, affitt in 
freeing them from noxious redundancies. I think they may be 
fuppofed to owe their good health and longevity, as well as their 
fertility, to a very {paring ufe of {trong liquors, their early rifing, 
their indulgence in garlic and fifth, their adherence to the Mofaic 
Ritual in the choice of found and wholefome animal food, their 
free ufe of fugar, chocolate, and nourifhing fruits, their religious 
purifications, and fafts. The free Negroes and Mulattoes fare 
rather harder in refpect of eating, and are not fo averfe to {pirituous 
liquors; for both men and women are frequently intoxicated : 
but their way of life is more laborious; they are more abroad in 
the open air, which renders them hardier; and their occupations 
or amufements give them fuch conftant exercife, as to keep them 
from fuffering by repletion: befides, their diet confifts chiefly of 
nourifhing broths, in which pulfe and vegetables are principal in- 
gredients. They too are very fondsof good water and chocolate ; 
they indulge in fmoaking tobacco, devout large quantities of pepper 
fuch as this country produces, and feldom let a day pafs without 
‘bathing, and fcouring their fkins. ‘Their bodies and conftitutions 
feem peculiarly adapted to a hot climate; yet, perhaps, they owe 
their health not more to this adaptation, thanto their mode of 
living; fince it is certain, that the native Whites in this ifland, I 
mean fuch of them as are not addiéted to drunkennefs, nor have 


any hereditary diftemper, are equally healthy and long-lived. s 
1€ 
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"Fhe greater mortality, obfervable here among- the foldiers’ an& 
franfient Europeans, muft be afcribed to their importing with them 
the Englith cuftoms of eating and drinking in excefs, but chiefly: 
the latter; and their liberal indulgence in a vile’ fophitticated com 
pound of new runy; pepper, and other ingredients; brewed here by the’ 
Jew-retailers ; who, as they pay a tax on’their licences, | and a! 
duty ‘on the rum ‘they retail, have récourfe to. this villainous 
practice, in order to enhance their profit upon the miferable con- 
fumers,. who’ are chiefly the foldiers, and meaner clafs of Whites: 
That this has been, and‘is fill, thé’ main caufe of bad health’ 
among the troops is evident; for,: when: they are in- quarters not 
locally usiwholefome, and where -they-cannot get at: it,: they. dre? 
known: to be very healthy. If the fpirit'was even: fold to them’ 
without this adulteration, it could not fail of producing fatal: 
effects; for the Jews could not afford to-keep it fo long: on hand); 
as to become what: is called old rum, and then retailiit at their 
ufual ie price. They would therefore fell it freth from the fill! 
in which ftate it is forfiery, as ‘to be no lefs unfit for human. po-+ 
tation, than burning brimftone ; yet fome of the foldiers have ‘béen- 
known to drink off a bottle of it at one fitting. The . officers -have: 
often attempted to check this evil, by punifhing the- delinquents 5: 
but a more certain method would be by prevention. The comimoii 
foldiers, employed in the Weft-India fervice, or at leaft the re- 
cruits fent over, have frequently been the very refufe of the Britifh: 
army: thefe men cannot be broke of their fottifh habits; but, fince 
they muft and will have {pirituous liquor, care might be taken to 
provide them with fuch as, while it gratifies their inclination, may 
be the leaft detrimental to their health. The commanding efficer 
(for example) in town might appropriate a certain part or their 
country pay, and lay in every year a ftock of the beft rum, free 
from all bad tafte and fmeH, and permit it to be retailed by a fut- 
ler to the men; taking care, that none fhould be iffued of lefs 
than a twelvemonth’s age, and limiting-the:price: to what they 
now pay the Jewsretailers, which could very-well be afforded, as 
the foldier’s rum is exempted from all duty. ‘Fhe futler chofen 
for this purpofe would no doubt be a man on whofe fobriety and 
honefty they could fafely depend; at leaft, fhould he be guilty of 


breach 
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breach of his truft, he would be liable to a regimental punifhment. 
The terror of this would form a fecurity for his good behaviour; 
the men would be much better pleafed, and beyond any doubt more 
healthy. 

Fhe town is partly under a civil and partly military police; a 
kind of divifum imperium, which the civil power exercifes by day, 
and the military by night. The civil government confifts of a 
cuftos, or chief magiftrate, and the inferior juftices of peace and 
conftables. ‘The centinels here, after the day is clofed, according 
to an antient ufage, which has fubfifted ever fince the days of 
Cromwell, challenge all paffengers, as in a regular garrifon, and 
patrol the ftreets at certain hours, to apprehend all offenders againft 
the peace, and prevent robberies. It is a certain proof of the more 
regular lives of the families here, as well as in Kingfton, than here- 
tofore, that at eleven o’clock at night it is very rare te fee a light in 
any houfe, except the taverns ; and even thefe are now very feldom 
infefted with riots and drunken quarrels, which formerly were fo 
common. The town was antiently a regular garrifon, the ditch 
ftill remaining which was thrown up by the Spaniards towards the 
favannah, and terminated at a baftion flanked with a fortified 
building, called the Fort-houfe, the name of which is ftill pre- 
ferved. ‘The plain, of which the favannah isa part, extends, in 
its whole length, not lefs than twenty-two miles; but its breadth 
is unequal, being in fome parts ten miles, in others five, and, to- 
wards. St. Dorothy*s, grows more and more contracted, till it does 
not exceed three. After leaving this end of it, and pafling to the 
N: W. among the Clarendon Hills, we meet with {maller levels 
here and there, as the Palmeto and Time. favannahs, till we come 
to St. Jago: favannah, where the champaign again enlarges to the 
extent of about ten by fifteen miles. Thefe tracts were formerly 
exceeding beautiful, having only fome clumps of graceful trees 
irregularly {cattered over their face, which gave but little interrup- 
tion to the profpeét. I have been informed by an elderly gentle- 
man, a native of the ifland, that he could remember the time when 
they were nearly in this ftate; but at prefent they are overfpread 
and disfigured in moft parts with the achaia, or American opo- 


pinax, a dwarf prickly tree, which it is found almoft impoffible to. 
| 4 , eradicate. 
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eradicate. It infefts the pafture-lands, and incroaches continually, 
on the roads, to the very great annoyance of travelers, efpecially’ 
by night, when they cannot fo well guard their faces from being 
fcratched; fo that a man, who rides among them in the dutk, 1s. 
obliged to keep his whip and hands in conftant employment, in 
order to parry the over-hanging branches... That part . which. 
bounds on the Weft fide of the town,..and called the Town fa-: 
vannah, confifted ‘formerly of>one: thoufand two hundred acres,, 
allotted for exercife, and:has accommon of pafture for the ufe of 
the inhabitants; but, feveral perfons having fettled upon and -oc- 
cupied the fkirts of it, the parifhioners obtained an aé& for enabling: 
them to leafe out feven hundred acres, at §5..per acre, and foot- 
land at 6d. per foot ; and referved the remaining five hundred to be: 
kept open and clear, at the expence of the parifh, and. for ever to 
be held facred to the purpofes only of exercife and health. The 
fpace uninclofed is about two miles in circumference. Here the races: 
are generally held every year in the month of March. For encous 
raging a breed of large horfes, one hundred piftoles are annually 
granted by the affembly, by way of king’s plate, to be run for by any 
ftone-horfes or mares, carrying ten ftone each, of fourteen pounds to 
the ftone. There are generally two days fport, befides either bye- 
matches, or a fubfcription purfe. Onthefe occafions the concourfe 
of people is very great ; fome thoufands are feen aflembled on the 
favannah; and the multitude of .carriages and horfes, all in motion, 
form a very pleafing part of the amufement. On this plain the re- 
gular trobps, and fometimes the militia, are trained and reviewed. 
But its principal ufe is as a paleftra, for the daily exercife of the 
inhabitants-of the town in the morning and afternoon. In manner 
of living, the Englifh here differ not much from their brethren at 
home, except in a greater profufion of difhes, a larger retinye of 
domeftics, and in wearing more expenfive cloaths. The climate. 
obliging them to-ufe the finer fort of fabrics, thefe are of courfe the 
moft coftky:; and hence appears the great advantage to the mother- 
country of furnifhing her Wedt-India colonies with their cloathing. 
The fuperior finenefs of manufa@ture is all clear gain to her artifts ; 
aud the conftant wear, by the effets of perfpiration and wafhing,. 
eccafions an immenfe confumption. The thick, cheap, and du- 
rable 
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rable cloths, which are-well-adapted to the frozen zone, will: not 
anfwer here; andthe atmofphere corrodes every kind of iron or 


‘fteel ware very quickly. The demand therefore for numberlef 


produts of the home induftry is (from a train of invariable caufes) 


‘likely to continue as long as thefe colonies continue to exift; Here 


are none of the fubftantial inhabitants who do not keep their coach: 
or chariot with four or fix horfes. The thop-keepers have theic 
two-wheel chaifes, or kitereens [/]; and they who cannot afford a 
Carriage, evento the pooreft free Negroe, will not be without a 
faddle-horfe or two. As this is an inland-town, it derives its 
chief fuppor: from the refidence of the governor and publick 
officers; the gentlemen of the law; the affembly and councils 
and the conflux of people who refort hither from the country parts 
on bufinefs; particularly during the fittings of the fupreme or grand 
court of law near four months in the year; and the feflion of the 
affembly, which generally lafts from the beginning of Oftober 
till the Chriftmas-holidays. At thefe times univerfal gaiety pre- 
vails-; balls, concerts, and routs, alternately hold their reign, 
The governor, according to-antient cuftom, gives a ball and en- 
tertainment once a year at the king’s houfe, in honour of his ma~ 
jefty’s birth-day. The appearance of company on this cecafion 
is generally brilliant, the ladies vying with one another in the 
‘richnefs of their drefles; every one miakes a point of exhibiting 
anew fuit of finery; and this regulation is fo lavifhly indulged, 
that fuch a ball is feldom attended with lefs than three or four 
thoufand pounds expence tothe guefts,. which however is fo far ex- 
cufable, as it 1s laid out in Britifh manufaCtures [nm]. When the 
town is full of company, here \is‘a very good’ market; at other 
times of the year, it is but indifferently fupplied. In general, 
the mutton is much better, and the beef much worfe, than in 
Kingfton; the latter town being furnifhed with beeves from the 
rich paftures of Pedro’s Cockpits, where the: fattened cattle ate 
inferior to none in America. ‘The mutton confumed in Spanifh 
Town is chiefly brought freom-the adjacent falt-pan paftures, and 
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the penns of Vere; it. is {mall, but delicioufly {weet, fat, and 
juicy. The market is likewife tolerably well-fupplied with fea 
and river fith, black crabs, the Jamaica oyfter, poultry of all forts 
remarkably fine, milk, vegetables, and fruits, Weitt-Indian and 
North-American. The flour comes for the moft part from New- 
York, inferior to none in the world; and the bread is excellent. 
The butter is imported from Cork and North-America, which 
cannot be much commended: the inhabitants, reconciled to it 
by cuftom, thew no diflike to it, although it is fometimes fo 
rancid, that. repeated wafhings will not fwecten it. Some few in 
the lowlands make a fort of frefh butter, but in {mall quantities, 
and commonly infipid. The vales of Pedro are capable of fup- 
plying the town with this article, if the penn keepers or graziers 
there were encouraged to manufacture it for fale. . What is ma- 
nufatured there for their own,ufe is of a delicate flavour, and will 
keep good for feveral days, and even weeks. Thecheapnefs of the 
imported butter, which is generally fold for fixpence fterling the 
pound, and the great plenty of it, together with a long continued 
habit of ufing no other, may be the reafon why the inhabitants 
are not very folicitous about making any change; but it would 
doubtlefs be attended with a confiderable faving to the ifland, and 
tend much more to health, if they were to promote and eftablith 
fuch a manufacture among the inland penn-keepers. It is fome 
time before an European palate can accommodate itfelf to the 
rank fluff ferved up at the tables here. On the other hand, I have 
known many perfons who, upon their firft arrival in Britain from 
Jamaica, could not endure the tafte of frefh-butter; and I have 
heard of a lady who, for fome years after her coming over to 
England, ufed to order fome firkins of the Irifh butter to be 
brought regularly to her from Jamaica: fo difficult it is to re-— 
linquifh what cuftom, altera natura, has made agreeable to us. 

As fome readers may be defirous of knowing the market-prices 
of provifions in this town, I fhall offer the following table, formed 
agreeably to the experience of fome years. It muft be underftood, 
however, that here, as in other places, there can be no fuch 
thing as a ftandard and invariable rate for thefe neceflary articles; 


and 
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and that their rates muft vary: according to the reigning plenty or 
{carcity, and other. predominant caufes. 

Jamaica Currency. Reduced to Sterling. 

Se de g.t0 S deg. Se A gtd Ss de qe 
Beef, —— — —— perpound, o 60 O72 oO 41 Or eet 
Ditto, prime parts, —— ditto, 1 30 I 10 2 © 10 3 1 4y6 
Tongue, —— each, 3 «1/2 Zin OKO 21243 Zor Srur 
Mutton, — /perpound, 1 00 rn 3.0 Omom2 0.104 
Lamb, ——- _ LPO o O° © 10 3 °o 00 
Ditto, a Ss 1 fer quarter, rg ig sae Og) 9) 2 3 Ir 4 00 
Calf’s head, _—_—_—_- -_ 6 30 ® 00 45(513 1, JO O18 
Yeal, per pound, o 7 2 © 00 On Sat 0 00 
Ditto, prime parts, ——— — roo i 3°90 o 82 Onrons 
Pork, SOC co Dy ba 0 00 a al aN o 00 
Kid, —_—_—_ —— O-Ye2 O'070 oO 5. o 00 
Turtle Calipathh, ————- ~——__ per pound, 0 7 2 @) <) f6 0. Sat © OO 
Ditto Calipee, ee I 30 ¥ 60 O 10 3 1 03 
Fith large, ditto; 9 “619 %0)9%3 Oo“ ogy 
Ditto fmaller, per ftring of four, five, or upwards, 0 7 2 0 00 Ce | © 00 
Ducks tame, per couple, 3 1 2 % 90 26 245 2 81 
Ditto wild, ad —— ditto, 5 oo 6 30 g 65 47°63 
Teal, —_—_ _— — ditto, 5 Oo i Fee) 3°63 Aenges 
Capons, — —— ditto, 6 30 10 00 Cg a Taal as 
Hens, ——- ditto, 3 90 60 0 20 Sink 3) :Oy3 
Geefe fat, —_— eaca;” 3 76°06 0 00 Chay. 0 00 
Turkies fat, according to fize, —— ditto, 8 go 18 00 GF '3'07 [iano 
Chickens, — a ditto, o 7 2 o 00 OE GAL °0 00 
Pigeons, ee ——_ perpair, 1 10 2 2 60 LIAO tee-9. 2 
Egys, —— fix to twelve, variable, o 7 2 o 00 5 10 0 e090 
A roatting-pig, — 5 00 0 00 Sn OTs °0 00 
A hog, ee — about 23 go ° 00 16 11 3 ° 00 
Rabbits fat, — each, 4 42 0 00 Sires o° O90 
Salt-fith, — per pound, about o 30 © 00 o 21 ° 00 
Shads, — es per barrel, about 20 0 o © 00 14003 1 © 00 
Flour, — aed Ber WEIN) 10. © 482160 12) 010) 16) e180 
Ditto, fuperfine, —- — perdittoy 30 00 -35 O09 25), ht) 26" 46-19 
Bifcuit, — per ditto, 30 50 32 60 Piao Tal eu aks 
Sait, epic —— per bufhel, 1 10 2 0.0.0 $%-475, © 0°60 
Wax-candles, ——— — per pound, 3 go °0 00 an ae | ° 00 
Spermaceti ditto, ditto, 2 60 o 09 I .0-8 cme) 
Plantanes, — per dozen, about, 1 30 o 0°90 O £0 3 @) () 
Corn Maize, aa pe bufhel, 5 oO Fal Jem 2° 0-3 22500 
Ditto, in the ears, ——- — per three dozen, 0 7 2 © 00 Ommeciar © 00a 


Oyfters are fold in. fmall bafkets, and variable in price; as are like- 
wife many of the articles above-mentioned ; on which account, | 
have given their average loweft and higheft rates of feveral years. 
The variation of price is caufed by the oc¢afional plenty or {carcity 
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facrdenth tothem. ‘The vatt abundancé-of fith ‘caught here, and its 
not being a provifion that can be kept fweet for-any long time, are 
the caufes of its cheapnefs at moft of the fea-ports. Fifth and 
turtle are often fold at lefs prices than are-expreffed in the-table ; 
and. they furhith a eonfiderable part of fabfiftence to the people 
inhabiting thofe places, The prices in Spanifh Town are in gé- 
rieral higher than m:Kingfton, where the market is -under a better. 
regulation, | ‘and both the demand and fupply mere conftant and 
ample. The latter town is alfo far better accommodated with ve-- 
getables of all kinds, produced in the Liguanea mountains. ; 
By the above table, compared with the fotlowing, may be feéen 
how much the prices. of. fome provifion have rifen above what they 
formerly were. An.act of affembly, paffed in the year 1693, efta< 
Blifhéd the ratés thus; viz.. 


Jim. Currency; “Sterling. 
So ang {on oe 
Beef'and goat, —— fer pound, o 4 o Deeds AC 
Matton, a ditto;#=0-26) 6 0 40s 
Weal prime patts;. =. | ditio,mon GuLOm CO Guaae 
Ditto, other parts, —— ditto, o 7 2 a 5g 
Hog, lamb, and turtle, —-— ditto, © 7 2 BoM ace 


The fettlers in thofe days were fewer in number, yet either found 
means to fupply a. larger quantity; er be eontented- with . fmaller 
gains. In the year 1672, Doéter Blome wiites, that horned cattle 
were fo numérous,. that, although there had been every year fo 
many killed, yet their number feemed not much to be-leffened. 
Hogs too he mentions were in very great plenty, as well thofe 
wild in the mountains, as tame in the plantations. We may con- 
jeCture, therefore, that the greater part of the beef and pork, then 
brought to-market, were of the wild fort; for thefe animals over- 
tan the woods and favannahs, and were flaughtered by all perfons 
who chofe to go in queft of them. This probably made the fettlers 
fo very inattentive to the breeding of cattle, that in procefs of 
time, as the wild ones became diminifhed, and the plantations in- 
ereafed, they began to introduce a reg from the Spanith Main. 
A dependence upon. thefe’ importations, and the low price which — 
they formerly coft, ftill further difcouraged the ifland-breed ; and at 
prefent the fugar-eftates, fo vaftly increafed in their number, con- 

fume 
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fare: Jarge- proportion of what ate bred-here. ‘There {eems no 
remedy for this, but, “by an a& of legiflature, to encourage the 
Hland-breed, . and throw gradual reftraints upon the importation ; 
by »which means, ' beef might poflibly, ih courfe of-a few years, 
return to a more modefate price {which would be a very defireable 
event to the inhabitants;* and even to. the bréeders themfélves; to 
whom the ceitainty of demand, and largeneds of confumption, 
would maké amends for’ the diminution of price; and thus might 
be-faved many ~thoufand pounds now -paid - for foreign falted beef, 
which is neithér‘fo wholefome, nutritious, nor pleafing to the 
white © fervants, foldiers; arid others, as’ “freth meat. The high 
price-of fowls, and the other {mall articles; ‘is.'to be ‘lowered by 
the introduction ef more fettlers, by encouraping a traffic in fuch 
articles, and particularly enlarging'the annual plant of corn, the- 
{carcity of which isthe fole caufe why eggs are in general fo cheap, . 
and: -poultry fo dear ;*for,: wher corn’ is’ {carce, fowls will. devour 
more of it in‘value than they: yield’ at thé market. The’ greater 
aburidance'there is: provided of: thefefobds, the” more money will - 
be faved to the ifland~ in various ways; and‘ it ‘would ‘confequently - 
grow more populous and thriving, -and better able: to maintain : 
families; a matter ‘of the utmoft concern to all who wifh to fee 
it flourith; marriages, the“beftfource of well- peopling it, -and - 
from which fome:rtien’pretend they” aré’at~ prefent deterred, from» 
the expenfivenefs of houfekeeping, would be° greatly promoted ; 
nor would many ufeful perfons emigrate from the colony, if they 
could live in it at as.cheap a rate in general asin Europe. To live ° 
otherwife in an ifland, fo- fertile and fo capable of affording not 
only the comforts,‘ but ‘the luxuries of fuftenarice, in’ the greateft 
profufion, is a reproach to:induftry and policy; but ‘to adminifter 
fit and practicable: remedies will ‘redound equally to the honour of 
legiflature, and’to the public welfare. Spanith: Town covers a : 
large extent of ground, many ofthe houfes having great ‘areas, . 
and feveral lots being vacant or -unbuilt; Thefe circumftances » 
render it the more healthy. atid: pleafant; and a variety of trees: in - 
conttant verduré;’ being: {catteréd arnong the buildings, more ‘ef- - 
pecially in the tkirts, it has the rural appearance of a village. 


The town feems, however, to be rather on'the decline, not having . 
yee 


yet recovered the blow which it received during the adminiftration 
ef governor Kn-——-s; who, in order to carry a favourite point 
againft the country, and in furtherance of this defign to gain a 
majority in the two other branches of the legiflature, very artfully 
eajoled into his intereft feveral opulent merchants and principal 
inhabitants of Kingfton, by hinting to them a plan of removing 
the feat of government, the courts of .juftice, and ‘public records, 
to their town. The lucrative confequences of this project were 
defcribed in fuch captivating terms, that they joined heart and 
hand with him to effect it; and at length, after a violent ftruggle 
which threw the whole country into commotions, they fucceeded 
by gaining a corrupt; majority in the houfe of affembly, garbled 
by very iniquitous and illegal practices. Vhe-deprivation of thefe 
main fupports, and the uncertainty of property in a town liable 
to fuch mutations at the arbitrary will of a governor, reduced its 
inhabitants to the utmoft diftrefs: fome quitted it; and.many_per- 
fons were’deterred from purchafing Jand,. or occupying hoyfes in 
it; while all thofe,, who fubfi{ted in its: neighbourhood by fup- 
plying the market were agitated with the dread of inevitable ruin. 
Upon a full difcuffion of this matter before the board of trade, and 
a juft reprefentation fubmitted to the king in council, the {cheme 
appeared fo wicked and injurious. to private rights, as well as pub- 
lic welfare, that the proje@tor of it was recalled, and exprefs in- 
ftructions given his fucceflor to fummon a new and legitimate af 
fembly of reprefentatives: which being complied with, they 
pafied a law, reinftating the feat of government, offices of record, 
&c. in Spanifh Town, and eftablifhing them there immutably: 
and this law was afterwards confirmed by the crown. 

But the town has not yet recoyered its former population and 


opulence. The proprietors of houfes and lands in and near it are _ 


{carcely yet free from apprehenfions of another removal; and their 
terrors have fince been awakened, more than once, by attempts 
from the Kingfton quarter to repeat the blow, by purfuing the 
former mode of acquiring an undue majority in’ the houfe of af- 
fembly, for the purpofe of repealing that law. Hence has arifen a 
confirmed party in that branch of legiflature; and the great ftruggle 
at évery election is, to regulate the balance of power in the new 


houfe. 
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houfe. Each fide, through a fecret’ jealoufy, i is too apt, by an uni- 
form fy ftem of oppofition, to reje@ various meafures of public uti- 
lity, which are greatly wanted, for the improvement and general 
benefit of the ifland. -It is much to be regretted, that fuch ani- 
mofities fhould {till prevail; and more fo, that caufe fhould be given 
for keeping them alive. An artful. and malevolent governor alone 
could wifh to foment the fpirit of difcord, with a view of turning 
it to his own advantage, by fiding with the ftronger party, and thus 
acquiring a fet of advocates ready to promote or vindicate his rapa- 
cious and unjuft proceedings. A wile and good governor will think 
he beft ferves the king and his fubje€ts by fteadily difcouraging 
every attempt towards re- kindling this deftruétive flame. 

The fituation of this town, fo centrical with refpeét to the whole 
ifland, renders it extremely convenient for holding the chief courts 
of juttice ; and to this end it is {till further adapted, as being un- 
difturbed by the noife and tumult ufual in places of great trade. 
The records are {afer here ; becaufe, upon the invafion of an enemy, 
it is too diftant from the fea. coaft to be firft attacked, and there 
would be ample time for removing them into Sixteen-mile-walk ; 
or, ftill further, to the inmoft receffes and fortrefles of the ifland, 
for their fecure prefervation. Thus, although the town might be 
afterwards taken and plundered, the records would be fafe; nor 
could an enemy follow them expeditioufly, if they may be fup- 
pofed an obje& worth acquiring ; the road leading to Sixteen-mile- 
walk being full of places proper for ambufcading, or eafily ren- 
dered impafluble by felling of trees, and throwing down fame of 
thofe huge rocky maflcs which over-hang it, The town ferves be- 
fides as a grand ftore-houfe, or magazine, for fupplying great part of 
the county of Middlefex with articles of cloathing, hufbandry, 
falt- provifion, and other neceflaries, moft’ of which are biought 
fiom Kingfton, which therefere is very much benefited by this ex- 
tenfion of its inland commerce; an advantage it would not, in all 
likelihood, . enjoy without, the affiftance of Spanifh Town ; for, in 
this cafe, not. only the. confumption of {uch articles mutt be greatly 
diminifhed, but many ¢ of ‘the ‘planters would prabably rather i import 
what they. wanted, or eftablith a new.mart at Paflage Fort, as being 
far more convenient for their bufinefs than Kingfton. Confidered 

et alfa 
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alfo as a garrifon, it will appear to form a great aces frength 
to the midland-part of the ifland, and has fo proved in feveral in- 
ternal difturbances that have occurred from Negroe mal-contents 3 
particularly in 1761, when the detachments of horfe-militia and 
regular troops, ordered from hence, to quell a dangerous infurrec- 
tion, which had broke out in St. Mary’s patith, arrivedthere fo ex- 
peditioufly, as to give almoft immediate protection to the inhabi- 
tants. A colony of fuch extent would unqueftionably become 
much fecurer, if more towns were formed in convenient parts of 
it. Inftead therefore of labouring to ruin a town fo antient and 
beneficial, the men of fenfe and fortune in the ifland fhould rather 
endeavour, by fuitable encouragements and provifions, to found new 
-ones in thofe uncultivated diftrictts where congregations of people 
‘are much wanted, to add more links to the chain cf communica- 
tion, which ought to pervade every part of fo fruitful and delightful 
a country. — 5 ret r Le 
_ The conteft about removing the feat of government, before-men- 
tioned, became the caufe of ‘fetting up a. printing-houfe in’ this 
‘town; for, before that era, the votes of affembly’ were: printed’ at 
Kingfton. But the partizans of Spanifh Town formed an-affociation 
‘to fupport a new prefs in their town. From this ifftes a weekly 
paper of intelligence, compiled moftly from the London and 
North-American prints; but it is chiefly convenient to the inha- 
bitants as a vehicle for advertifements of different forts. Some’ oc- 
-cafional pamphlets have likewife received their birth from it; ‘and 
_a new edition of the laws was lately preparing. The votes of af 
fembly and the annual bills are printed here; the journals of the 
council are printed in Kingfton, where two prefles are eftablithed, 
andtwo weekly papers. ‘Thus each of thefe branches of ‘legiflature 
having its feparate prefs, I need not remark, that, when political dif- — 
ferences arife, an extraordinary employment is given to thefe ma- 
chines, by appeals to the public, and thearguments oneither fide gro 
.andcon: butit isdoubtful, whetherthefe difputations, carried on as they 
‘generally are with great vehemence and.acrimony, do not terid more 
to exafperate ,than to conciliate. The prefs of-Spanifh Town’ was 
devoted to-a far better ufe, when the affociation of gentlemen be- 
fore-mentioned made it fubfervient to thé interefts 6f morality; and 
the 
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thei improvement of the ifland, by publifhing a weekly effay under 
the title of The Planter, which was fupported for a confiderable 
time in a lively, entertaining manner. In a garden belonging to 
Mrs. T s, in this town, are two trees called baobab, or the 
great-cotton, defcribed by Adanfon, in his account of Guiney, 
from whence the feeds were brought and planted here. Some call 
this hkewife the capot tree; of which {pecies Bofman relates, that 
he has feen fome capable, with their {preading boughs, of fhading 
twenty thoufand men, if ranged clofe; and fo tall, that a mufquet 
fhot could hardly reach the top.. At Axim, there is faid to be 
one which ten men could not grafp; and, in Prince’s iflard, 
another, the trunk of which could not be furrounded by four and 
twenty men, their arms at full ftretch: not that the body itfelf 
is fo enormous; but the f{prouts adhere in fuch a mafiner as to feem 
to form one uniform trunk. The wood is light and porous, 
{carcely fit for any other ufe than making canoes. - The tree bears 
a {fpecies of cotton, ufed in Guiney by the European faétors for 
ftuffing beds, inftead of feathers. Thefe in Spanifh Town are as 
yet of only a moderate bulk; but, if they fhould f{pread in time 
into the diameter reported by thefe authors, they will require. much 
more room than has been allotted to them. ‘The bark and leaves 
are faid to poflefs fome virtues in the cure of fevers. And they 
deferve to be propagated ; but the beft fcite would be the rich bank 
of fome river. : 

Paflage? Fort, Great called The Paffage, from its being the 
place of embarkation for Port-Royal, is fituated on the Weft fide 
of the harbour, about three quarters of a mile from the .mouth- of 
the Cobre, and-fix from Spanifh Town. . It was once defended by 
a {mall fort, of ten or twelve guns, which has long fince been 
demolifhed. It is at prefent a fmall village, confifting of about 
fifteen houfes, chiefly inhabited by wharfingers, warehoufe-keepers, 
and the mafters of wherries and hackney-chaifes, which conftantly 
ply here with paflengers to and from the towns. .Thefe wherries 
generally put off from Paflage Fort from fix to feven o’clock in the 
morning, before the fea-breeze {ets in, and are favoured with a 
gentle land-wind, On their return, they go direétly before the 
breeze, which fometimes blows. up the harbour with great violence. 
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They are accommodated with tilts or awnings, and navigated en- 
tirely by Negroes. This is a barquadier for Spanifh ‘Town, and 
mott of the plantations in St. Catharine, St. Thomas inthe Vale, 
and St. John. The merchant-fhips which load from hence ufually 
lye off the hofpital of Greenwich, where they receive their cargo 
out of large boats, or lighters, there not being depth of water fuf- 
ficient for veflels of burthen to come nearer the wharfs. The fi- 
tuation is low, and fubject to inundations from the harbour in 
ftorms. This place is famous in the annals of Jamaica for the 
landing of colonel Jackfon in 1638, and of Venables in 1655.. 
The firft-built town was wholly deftroyed by the great earthquake 
of 1692, and never thoroughly rebuilt; nor is it probable that it 
will ever grow again into a town. The want of fufficient 
depth of water, perhaps, firft induced Mr. Henderfon, an en-. 
terprizing and fpirited gentleman, to form @ pew and more cons. 
venient fhipping-place on the North-Eaft fide of Salt-pond- hill}. 
under cover of the Twelve-apoftle battery; this he-has effected at 
a very large expence, and with much judgement. The depth of: 
water admits fhips of burthen very near to the wharf, and-alieady. 
there appears: the dawning of a new town; which, by attracting 
the moft confiderable part of the bufinefs, feems to forebode the: 
fpeedy decline of Paflage Fort. This new barquadier is ealled ~-at 
prefent by the name of Port-Henderfon; and, befides its ufé- for 
fhipping off fugars, and ather produce, with the utmoft difpatch; 
it has opened a ready communication -on that=fide of -the-, harbour 
with the fquadron: and Port-Royal Town; whieh cannot-fail of 
proving extremely convenient, more particularly. in time- of war: 
At the back of:Salt-pond-hilk is-a remarkable cave. ‘The adit 
leading into.it is narrow and low ;- but-the cave itfelf is-from twens 
ty-five to thirty feet diameter, and of good. height.; The floor -of | 
it is {ftrewed with huraan bones; and there- runs a tradition among 
the Negroes, that-a white perfon many years ago colle‘ted a vaft 
pile and confumed it to afhes: -a large quantity {till remains; andj 
from the conformation of the fkulls, they are thought to have been 
Indian. Some have imagined that the Indians made-ufe of thefe 
receffes as a fort of catacombs, or offuaries, for their dead.- The 
aatient Mexicans laid their dead bodies without. burial:on the. fur= 
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face of the earth, and environed them with {tones or bricks. Thefe 
rocky chafms and cavities, frequent in many parts of Jamaica, na- 
turally offered as convenient and durable {epulchres. But this con- 
jeture, though ingenious, is not fupported by any proof, that the 
Indians of this ifland were governed by the fame cuftom. There 
are better grounds for fuppofing, that they interred their dead 3, and 
that the bones, found in thefe places, are no other than the relicks 
of the laft remnant of that unfortunate people, who perithed here 
beneath the infupportable tyranny of their conquerors, as. I fhall 

hereafter take occafion to relate. 2 
Spanifh Town is defended on the South by a range of hill, called 
Healthfhire, corruptly Hellfhire, about nine miles in length, and fix 
in breadth ; which fpace contains about thirty-four thoufand acres, 
for the moft part fo rocky and barren, as not to be worth inha- 
biting. Its chief produce is lime; which is made here in large 
quantities, and fent by water to Kingfton. The air on thefe hills 
is extremely healthy: the rocks are concealed from view by innu- 
merable aromatic herbs, fhrubs, and trees, pofleffed of great medi- 
cinal virtues, though hitherto explored only by a few curious per- 
fons. This whole diftricé is filled with the larger fpecies of mock- 
bird, whofe lively notes ferve to chear its dreary vales. The cu- 
ratoe and aloes grow here very luxuriantly; and fome experiments 
have been made, by a gentleman who lived here, with the filk-grafs 
and grape-vines, which were found to thrive extremely well. The 
foil is alfo produdtive of potatoes, yams, and other Weft-India roots, 
and all the melon tribe, in great perfection. There is an exceeding 
good fifhery on the coaft; but the want of water-{prings, there 
being only one, that I have heard of, in the whole tract, and the 
few articles of profit to be gained from fuch a foil, will probably 
be the means of its remaining for the moft part in a {tate of na- 
ture. The ridge of high land, part of this tract, which faces Port- 
Royal harbour, is called Salt-pond Hill, from a large piece of falt- 
water on the South Weft fide of it, covering near feven hundred 
acres. This was formerly a falt-work ; which, with two more in 
the parith of St. David, was conducted by a captain Jofeph Noye, 
who made from them in one year ten thoufand bufhels, and af- 
firmed, that he could have made as many tons, if there had been 
G 2 a vent 
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a vent for fo much at the market. But the great manufactory of 
fale at Tortuga caufed this article to fall fo cheap, that it has for 
many years paft been difcontinued in Jamaica. This falt-pond is 
about four feet in depth, and moft plentifully ftocked with good 
fifh; which are a more profitable article of traffic to the prefent 
owner, who fends them toy for a to Spanith Town, ue more 
than fix miles diftant. 

The parifhioners of St. Cahenne St. Thomas in the Vale, and 
St. Dorothy, formerly exercifed a fort of right in common of 
making falt here, for the ufe of their families: ines during the go- 
vernment of Sir Thomas Lynch, they agreed’ with Sir -Thomas: 
Modiford, who had patented the circumjacent lands, that he fhould: 
deliver them annually at the rate of half a bufhel of falt per head, 
including Blacks and Whites, only not to exceed five thoufand 
bufhels in the whole; for which they were to pay rs, per buthel. 
This agreement was confirmed be: an act of affembly, but has been 
for many years difufed. , 

About four miles North and North-we{t from the town is another: 
range of hills; over which is {cattered a great number of polinks, | 
or places applied entirely to thé cultivation of garden-ftuff, fruits, 
and fuch fort of provifion, for the town-market. The range, diftin- 
guifhed by the name of the Red Hills, from their reddifh foil, is 
thought to produce the feveral Weft-India fruits, of a better favour 
than almoft any other part of the ifland. Many of the town-in- 
habitants have little fettlements here, with good houfes, to which 
they occafionally retire. No part of the world can enjoy a more 
agreeable or healthy air. The Spaniards formerly efteemed it a 
Montpellier ; and numbers ufed to pafs ever from Cuba, in order to 
refide here for the re-eftablifhment of their health. from ‘many 
_ parts of thefe hills the profpe& is rich and extenfive, commanding 
a view of the town, the paftures adjacent, the harbour and fhipping 
at Port Royal, and of the veffels coming in or going out. ‘Thefe 
hills are deftitute of {prings; but the hale eafily fupply that: 
want by preferving rain-water in cifterns or jars, ee: gee find 
sae) pure and falubrious. 

* The foil of St. Catharine’s parith is various. The hills abound 
with lime-ftone rock; the champaign confifts chiefly ‘of favannah 

: land, 
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| fand, or a rich brick mould;. the pafture lands in the neighbour- 
hood, and what lie adjacent to the river, are of the latter kind; 
the rainy feafons have been for many years too uncertain in this 
part of the country for the eultivation of the fugar-cane, to which 
the nature of the. foil is excellently adapted: but the richnefs of 
their grafs makes amends; and the owners draw confiderable profit. 
by breeding cattle and fheep, and fattening for the town-markets. 
Indigo once flourifhed in all this diftri@. Attempts have, within 
thefe few years, been made by one or two gentlemen to revive it, 
but dry weather baffled their project, and convinced them of its 
impracticability. The well-water in thefe parts is in general 
brackifh, or containing an admixture of falt;, which feems to in- 
dicate the exiftence of falt mines here; but none have yet been 
difcovered ; and probably they lie at too great a depth to be of fer-. 
vice if they are ever known. There are other wells of a very 
pure water, fupplied probably by fprings or fubterraneous currents, 
which do not pafs through any ftrata of this foffil. That falt is 
plentifully intermixed with the foil here in fome places is evident 
from the licks to which cattle and fheep greedily refort. I have 
feen feveral of them in the neighbourhood of the town: Thefe 
animals are known to be extremely fond of falt; and inftiné& directs 
them where to find it. They experience its good effeéts in cor- 
recting the deleterious quality of the crude grafs, produced here, 
from fudden heavy iains fucceeding a-drowth. On thefe occafions, 
they are fubje& to violent diarrhoeas, which are frequently mortal. 
The penn-keepers ufe no other remedy than mathed, pickled her- 
rings, given them by way of a drench, which, if the diforder has 
not continued too long, performs a@certain: cure. There is no 
doubt but the falt, and not the fubflance of the fifh, is the remedy 
to which their cure is to be afcribed; and this is futher confirmed 
by the common obfervation, that fheep, paftured on the falinas, 
or lands contiguous to the fea, are not aficted with the rot; and 
that the cattle, watered from a brackifh well, are much lefs apt 
to be fcoured with the crude grafs than others. 

The air of the flat country comprehended within this parith is 
elteemed ite geneial very healthy, except after the fall of the au- 


tumnal! rains; when the water, ftagnating for fome time on the low 
grounds, 
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groutids, is thought with good reafon to be productive of aguifh 
complaints, intermittent and remittent fevers; from all which, 
the adjacent hills offer a certain afylum to fuch of the inhabitants 
whofe circumftances admit of their removal. ' 
The following comparative table may give fomevidea of the mo- 
dern ftate of this parifh: : | 
: “Quantity of Sugar in one Year. 
Hogtheads. 
Negices. Cattle,  Sugar-plantations. | { Othee Settlements. 
14734, §502 8002 
1740, 6203 8581 
1745, 6599 8043 
1761, 7016 gee Wake wei 95 
1768, 7309 210402 
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‘St. Dorotuy, in the Precinét of St. CATHARINE. 
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THIS parith is bounded on the Eaft by St. Catharine; Weit, 
‘by Clarendon; North, by St. John; and South, by Old Harbour 
and the fea. 

The town of Old Harbour contains about thirty houfes, inha- 
-bited chiefly by wharfingers and factors; this being the principal 
barquadier for this parifh, St. John, a part of St. Thomas in the 
‘Vale, and a part of Clarendon. It had formerly a fmall fort, or 
‘rather battery, which has not been thought of confequence enough 
to fupport in repair; for the harbour, or bay, lying only about 
feven leagues Weft from Port Royal, and about ten miles from | 
Spanith Town, notice might be difpatched to either of thofe places 
in a very fhort time upon any alarm; and as the fame breeze, 
which would ferve to carry a fhip of war from Port Royal to their 
afliftance, would prevent an enemy’s veffel from getting out of 
the bay, no privateer will dare to venture fo far in as to give the 
town any annoyance: befides, the entrance into the bay is fortified 
with fo many cayes and fhoals, as to make the navigation very ha- 
zardous to ftrangers; and even thofe beft-acquainted with it require 
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day-lightand ‘a favourable land-wind to carry. them out. The inner 
ot Eaft harbour is an inlet, or cw! de fac, turning near fix miles 
within land, and fo fheltered on all fides, that fhips have rode here 
with perfect fafety in the moft furious hurricanes. On this account, 
the Spaniards moored their galleons here during the ftormy feafon ; 
but the channel :leading to it is now-fo.choaked with mud, that 
loaded fhips-cannot get in or outs forwhich reafon, the merchant- 
veffels,-. which: come to take in-cargoes at this port, lie further out 
in the-bay, where veffels of .almo{t any burthen may have fufficient 
depth of- water and a fine anchoring-ground. . 

In:the offing of.the bay is a very good.fifhery, chiefly for -fnap-: 
pers, which form a principal part of fubfftence for the inhabitants: 
at Old Harbour. At certain times-of >the. year there -is alfo: great 
pienty of. turtle caught upon the-coaft. A company of foldiers is 
quartered here in barracks, -burlt at the expence of the parifh. As 
‘this place contains nothing further of note, I fhall pafs-on to: the 
market,.. which is diftant.about .two miles inland, and is fo called 
from the Negroe-market, held here regularly every Sunday fore- 
noon,’ for poultry; corn; eggs, -and: other {mall articles of provifion, 
Te is-an infignificant hamlet of: about twelve. houfes, -confifting. of 
taverns.and fhops, .and diftant about one-mile from the parochial 
church, .a..fmall building, clefe by which is the - rector’s houfe,: 
fituated-oma recky eminence, which corfimands an agreeable -pro- 
{pect ‘of. the fea and.adjacent country. From -the piazza .of this 
houfe. the eye takes ina view of great pait of St. Catharine and Li- 
euarea,. and the fea from St. Thomas in the Eaft to Portland Point 
in the. Weft.. But the flat part of St. Catharine, St.: Dorothy, and. 
Clarendon, appears to be ina manne a continued wood, :from:the 
multitude of opopinax trees..which .are fuffered to grow in. the 
hedge-rows and. middle of the .paftures; and-this detracts greatly 

_ from the beauty.of the Jandfchape.- The-{tipend annexed to this. 
rectory is. 200/. per annum; and, the parifh not being very po~ 
pulous, the whole income of the living is probably: under 4oo/.. 

The only river in this parith is the Black or Bridge river, which. 
takes its rife in a {mall morafs about feven miles from the harbour.. 
The excellence of its water has already been mentioned.: It croffes 
the great Weftern road which leads from Spanifh Town to the 
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leeward parts of the ifland, over a funken bridge of large timber- 
work and ftones. Itis here but a fmall ftream; but it widens on 
approaching the harbour, and becomes deep enough to admit the 
fhips long-boats which come here for water; Near the mouth of 
it are caught exceeding fine jew-fith and calipever, for the Spanifh 
Town market. The foil adjacent to it is extremely rich 3; and: 
large traéts are capable of being watered by ‘channels drawn from 
the river, and cultivated with the fugar-cane; but hitherto no fuch 
advantage has been made of either.. The foil of this parifh in ge- 
neral refembles that of St. Catharine, and lies under the. like nmf- 
fortune of uncertain féafons ; for which reafon, :it has never -made 
any confiderable figure as a fugar-parifh. ° vt, ee 
The hilly parts of it towards the’ North. abound if pimefto- 
trees; which fhews their foil well-adapted to this production, 
though it is not éxtenfively attendéd to here, for want of inhabe 
tants:. The air of the coaft is but: ihdifferent: the interior parts 
are efteémed more healthy ; and pafticularly the hills, where it is: 
perfectly clear and temperate. ; Pele ete ae 
In the mountains near St. John’s is an exceedingly fine chalybeate- 
fpring, which has performed many furprifing cures in dropfical ha 
bits; and in cafes where, by lingering and ill-managed intermit- 
tents, the patient was too relaxed aiid-emaciated, the blood ‘ipo 
verifhed, and the tone of the ftomach much impaired. Some have. 
been known to recover from a.dropty by the ufe of it, after- being 
feveral times tapped. The eftate in which it rifes having been, a 
few years ago, fold by Mr. Harris, the former proprietor, the pur-. 
chafer, either through ignorance, or for fome other reafon, caufed 
-a bank to be dug down, at the foot of which it had ufed to -be 
taken up. It now lies covered by a load of foil and rubbith feveral 
feet in depth; fo that the public are at prefent unhappily deprived : 
of this providential remedy. It is much to be lamented, that the 
many excellent minerak and medicinal waters in this ifland, diftri- 
buted here by the benevolent Father of mankind, on purpofe as it 
were to adminifter an eafy relief under fome of the moft excru- 
ciating ailments, fhould have fallen fo little under the public care, 
that, excepting the bath in St. Thomas, I do hot know of one that 
has been thought worthy of the legiflative attention, 
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The aftroites, or ftar-ftones and brontiz, hedge- hog and echini 
ftones, ; are found in great abundaiice on the coaft. The firft-men- 
tioned, as well as es coral rocks, which extend from Salt- -pond ‘bill 
to Old Habour, near the thore; ‘wher calcinéd, make an extelle nt 
lime for building. — 

Tt feems . now .to. "ys the eftablithed . opinion, founded upon ana- 
tomical obfeivations, that the black complexion of..Negroes pros 
ceeds entirely from a reticulum mucofum, or.dark- coloured net-work, 
{pread immediately beneath the cuticle of- their bodies. . It is like- 
wife prefumed, upon reafonable giounds, that the different cafts of 
complexion, obfervable among the different {pecies of men, derive 
their various tints principally, if not entirely,’ from: the colour of 
their reticula. ‘The offspring of two Negroe-parents; if born, with 
a white or light-coloured reticulum, is called an Albinoe. A. male 
child of this fpecies. was born, a: few ‘years fince, at a polinck,. in 
the hills between St. Catharine.and.this parifh, and is probably {till 
living. ‘The complexion of it was a dead, dull white, refembling 
that. of a corpfes its: hair, or rather:‘wool, a light-flaxen colour, 
ftrong, coarfe, and curling, like that.ofa Negroe ; the. features 
were truly of the Negroe caft; ‘the noftrils wide,‘and lips thigk 
and prominent; the eyes were a light- “grey, large and full, and, 
when brought into a {trong light, were in a continual, rolling mo- 
tion, which gave the child the foolith look of an idiot. If he fhould 
attain to manhood, and beget children, the attention of the cu- 
rious will be excited to remark the ‘colour of his progeny. A na- 
tion of thefe Albinoes are faid to inhabit fomewhere in the central 
parts of Africa; who are weak and of low ftature, and do not mix 
with the Blacks. They are called DBondos, or Mokifles, by the 
natives; and are: faid.:to have .{carcely any fight, except by moon 
or owl-light, and:to:be at continual war with the Blacks, who at- 
tack them in the day-titne,. when their fight is at the worft; and 
they take theirrevenge in the night, when it is‘beft. ;, They.are 
likewife faid to be educated in the fcience of prieftcraft, or witch- 
craft, and.to fill the chief offices at Loango in all religious aftairs 
and fuperititious ceremonies. , Some of the Negroes in Guiney are 
of opinion, that,: although they have their-males.and.females, like 
the reft of mankind, iy are iicapable of procreating, if not of 
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eoition. But this wants proof. Several of the fame fpecies are- 
affirmed to have been feen in other parts of Africa, in Borneo, in. 
India, and New Guiney. 

I fhall conclude the acceunt of this parifh with a table, as. 


before : 
Annual Produce of Sugar, | 
Negroes. Cattle.  Sugar-plantations, | Hogfheads. | Qther Seitlements.. | 


1734, 2298 = 5341 

1740, 2515 5468 

1745> Zan 4540 

1758, 3229 4.232 

3761, 3210 

1763, 3075 3899 

1766, CVE: 4236 

1768, —_ 3665 4661 12 { 700 | 56 
Taking the lifts of 1768 and 1740 into comparifon, the decreafe- 
of cattle appears to be 807, although no new fugar-plantations. 
were formed within that time. And this falling-off, I am afraid, 
muft be referred chiefly to the introduction of foreign cattle, for 
fupplying the markets and fquadron: this proved a difcouragement 
to many penn-keepers in the parifh, and occafioned their deferting 
it; fo that feveral penns, which formerly were capital breeding - 
penns, are at prefent in watte. 
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This parifh has for its boundaries, on the North, St. Anne; 
onthe South, St. Dorothy; on the Eaft, St. Fhomas in the Vale; 
and on the Weft, Clarendon. The whole of- this parith is oc- 
eupied with hills, mountains, and vallies. It is watered with 
four rivers, of which the Rio Montando, ‘or Mountain river, is 
the principal; and with the feveral fprings and ramifications 
which contribute to form them. The foil in general is fertile, 
even on thethigheft ridges. It abounds with fine timber; and the 


vales 
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_-vales are particularly prolific; of thefe the Vale of Luidas, diftane 
about twenty-one miles N. W. from Spanith Town, is the beft- 
 fettled. Before fugar-works were formed here, it contained only 
breeding-penns, whofe paftures were fo rich, that the cattle were 
remarkably fat, and their flefh of an exquifite flavour. Thefe 
- penn-keepers ufed to fupply the market of Spanith ‘Town with veal, 
‘which Sir Hans Sloane, I think, extols very highly. The climate of 
this parifh is cool and temperate. Exceeding good butter has been 
made here by one or two families; and I have feen moft kinds of 
European garden ftuff, produced in the Vale of Luidas, in as great 
perfection as any that is brought to Covent-garden-market. The 
cherry, apple, quince, and peach tree, thrive and bear fruit in this 
vale; a fure indication of the cool temperature of the climate, 
and that the furrounding mountains would be found on experiment 
to produce them in ftill higher perfection. The air of this parith 
is confequently very healthful, and has proved entirely agreeable 
to European conftitutions. But it is far from being well-inhabited, 
the roads leading from it requiring a great deal of improvement. 
After croffing the Red Hills, we enter a tolerably cultivated vale at 
Lloyd’s eftate, interfperfed with a few well-built houfes, which, 
for want of the refidence of their propriétors, are haftening very 
faft to decay. From this vale we afcend Cudjve Hill; from. part 
of which there is a South-eaft profpe@ over the Red Hills to 
Kingfton, and Weftward to Old Harbour and Goat Ifland, with 
4 near view of fuch plantations as lie immediately below. Some 
miles further inland is Bolt’s Hill, which rifes {till higher; the 
fides of it are finely cloathed with fugar-canes; and ‘from the 
fummit the Southern hills: appear deprefled, and the eye takes in 
a boundlefs profpect over the fea, beyond Port-Royal. About the 
diftance of two miles further North are the barracks, which are 
built of ftone, and command a narrow pafs of communication be- 
tween the North and South fides of' the ifland. This poft is ca- 
pable of being made exceedingly ftrong; and even mow a garrifon 
of fifty men might hold it againft: five hundred: but hitherto (as 
Tam informed) no detachment has been cantoned ify ate —1 he sbar- 
racks are no fooner pafled, than we difeover, at the diftance of four 
or five miles along a vifto between two continued chaims of hills, 
H 2 at 
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at the footiof which runs a broken gully, called Juan de Bolas (or 
John of the Vale), the delightful valley of Luidas, before-fpoken- 
of; encircled, with the lofty mounds of four parifhes, St. John, 
Clarendon, St. Anne, and St. Thomas inthe Vale. Some of thefe 
‘highlands near’ Juan de Bolas are. faid to.have rich veins of the 
precious.ores.; but no-expence is fufficient to explore the profound 
regions in which they lie concealed, The late Sir S——-n Cl_ke 
(who was defcended from an ancient family in Warwickfhire, and 
bore fome of the highett offices in -this ifland), amongft other 
branches of fcience, attained to confiderable knowledge in me- 
tallurgy; and, had his fuccefs been at all proportioned to his fkill, 
might have beftowed his. application to a very profitable end: but, 
unhappily, after an immenfe expence and trouble in fearching for 
the hidden treafure, he found (too late) that his favowrite purfuit 
had only contributed to the reduction of hig fortune. The church, 
if not lately .repaired, is in a. ruinous, dilapidated | ftate. ‘The. | 
re€tor, however, has,a good houfe and fome glebe land. His 
itipend is 200/. andthe annual value of. the living fappofed not to. 
exceed 320/.. per annum. ies 
State of the Parith.: 
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The decreafe of Negroes thews ‘that this ‘parith is not getting: for: 

wards. Let me here remark (nce’for all)on the great utility of 

comparing the prefent and paft ftate of ‘the parifhes:together. ‘It 


is the true teft by which the legiflature may judge -of :the ftate of — 


the whole ifland, and where the ‘{ymptoms of a decline’ are ma- 
nifeft ; .as in the example of this -parith,-which is 'bleft with every 
natural advantage of a:good air, : a fruitfulseil, and: regular, feafons. 
ft may juftly be fufpeéted, that a retrogradation utider thefe..véry 
favourable circumftances* can happenino otherwife-than from fome 
defect in the policy of internal goverivmént ; perhaps nothing fo 

much 
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much as a want of good roads, and the impoverifhed condition of 
thofe who have failed in their fettlements, principally from this 
caufe. But, whatever the caufe may have been, it is the duty of 
a patriotic legiflature, when convinced of the fa&, to fearch for 
the fource of evil by. the moft probable rules of enquiry ; and,, 
| when they have difcovered it, to apply the beft remedies in their 
| power. 
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THIS parith is bounded towards the North by St. Anne, . and 
St. Mary ; towards the South, by St. Catharine; on the Eaft, by 
St. Andrew; and on the Weft, by St. John. It is watered by 
the Cobre; the D’Oro; the Rio Magno, formed by the conflux 
of the Tilboa and Indian rivers; and by feveral {mall rivulets 
which fall intothem. The greater part of this parifh is comprized 
within the vale called Sixteen-mile-walk. This vale is about 
eleven miles in. length by eight in width, and contains between 
fifty andfixty thoufand fquare acres. It is fituated. Southerly, be- 
neath the main ridge or chain of high mountains which traverfe 
the ifland from Eaft to Weft. It is alfo inclofed on all other fides 
witha circumvallation of high hills and mountains.. It is neither 
flat nor fwampy, but diverfified throughout with gentle rifings and 
flopes. The foil is fertile, for the moft part a red coarfe earth 
mixed with clay, or a dark mould upon a whitifh marle. It, is 
fall of fprings aud .rivulets, which unite with the larger ftreams; 
and thefe, meeting together near the chafm or opening betwixt 
the mountains on the South fide of the vale, augment that noble 
river the Cobre, which continues its courfe uregulaily between 
rocky mountains and precipices, alternately a cafcade or fmooth 
water, asit happens to- be more or leis impeded, exhibiting for 
-fome miles a very romantic fcene till it reaches the plain below. 
At that part of the vale where it firft fhapes its courfe towards Spa- 


nifh Town, it enters betweentwo yawning rocky hills, which. ap- 
pear. 
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pear as if they had been rifted on purpofe to give if a paffage, | 
"The vale is almoft daily throughout the year overcaft with a thick | 
fog, which begins to rife flowly on the approach of evening, grows | 
denfer as the night advances, becomes gradual y diffuted into all : 
the contiguous vales or inlets among the furrounding mountains, 
js heavieft about the dawn of day, and remains fettled until the 
fan has warmed and agitated the air; then it rifes higher, expand- | 
ing in the atmofphere; and between the hours of eight and nine— 
in the forenoon it begins to flow away in two principal {treams, the 
one Weftward among the mountains on that fide, the other South- 
ward, following the courfe of the river. Early in the morning it | 
is extremely thick; and, if viewed at this trme from the fummit 1 
of the mountains, it affords the moft lively reprefentation poflible | 
of a large lake, or little fea: the feveral vales and collateral inlets | 
appear to be arms, harbours, bays, and creeks ; the elevated {pots, | 
difperfed through it, and covered with trees; buildings, or cane-— 
pieces, refemble fmall iflands, which here and there uplift their | 
‘diminutive heads above water, combining into view the moft pice | 
turefque and delightful variety. This: fog has been remarked as a | 
fingular phenomenon almoft from the firft fettlement of the ifland. | 
I fhall not pretend definitively to explain the phyfical caufes of it; 
the fubject has puzzled much abler heads; bat as every one has a | 
right to offer his conjectures ; fo I may be allowed to fubmit mine, | 
without affeting to controul the opinions of others. : 
The great abundance of rain that falls on the encircling moun- | 
tains, their prodigious furface and fudden fteep rife from the vale | 
‘on all fides, may probably occafion a vaft quantity of water to de- _ 
fcend inceffantly, through fubterraneous chafms, into fo low a fitu« 
ation, as it were into a huge fink. The foil of the vale, which in ge- 
neral (as has been obferved) is a clay, may poffibly ob{ftrua the free _ 
emergency of this water to the furface, except in particular places, 
where, the ftratum being thinner, the refiftance is lefs; or where _ 
gravel, fand, or mould of a loofe texture, predominate. Accord- 
ingly, we obferve it copioufly watered with feveral {prings and ri- 
wulets, which have their fource among the adjacent high lands. 
But although thefe currents do not burft forth in all parts, yet the | 
{maHer globules of water may gradually be rarefied and evaporate, 


affifted 


affifted by the native warmth of the marle below, and the aétion 
ef the folar heat above; which enable thofe globules to penetrate 
the furface iw form of vapour. Ina vale encompafted with fuch 
prodigious mounds, the folar rays muft ftrike with. contiderable. 
impteffion, and fupply the earth to a certain depth with a large 
ftock of heat, which doth not wholly leave it for many hours 
after fun-fet.. The ingenious Dr. Hales 1emarks, that fo great a. 
heat as the fun occafions, at two, feet depth under the earth’s fur- 
face, muft needs have ftreng influence in raifing the moifture at. 
that and greater depths; whereby. a continual reek muft always be- 
afcending, during a hat feafon, by night as well as by day ;: for the 
heat at: two: feet. depth is nearly the fame night and day... The im- 
pulfe of the fun-beams giving, the moifture in. the earth a brifk. 
undulating motion, thefe aqueous particles, when feparated and ra- 
refied by heat, afcend inte the atmofphere. In the day-time, the 
rarefaction of thefe particles is fo great, that they pafs from the 
earth imperceptibly: after fun-fet, the cool air, rufhing down- 
wards from the mountains, condenfes,, aad renders them vifible.: 
In this {tate the fog refts brooding over the vale, for want of heat 
to raife it higher, or of wind to difpel it;, for the land-wind does. 
not ufually blow here with an impetuofity fufficient to drive it over 
thefe lofty barriers that hem: in the vale: but it is obferved, that 
ftrong Norths in the wintermonths force it vehemently. through. 
the opening of the Southern chain, through which the Cobre flows,. 
and difperfe it for feveral miles, even:to Spanifh Town, and fome- 
times beyond it; but, whenever this happens, no fog is to.be feen: 
‘in that quarter of the vale bordering owthe Northern range of 
mountains from which the wind. then-fets... Another fingularity is,, 
that, on the approach of a rainy. day, this fog does not appear the 
antecedent evening; the reafon of which may be, that fuch even- 
ings being always clofe and fultry, it is probable the rarefaction: 
continues as well by night as by day. and, the ufbal condenfation. 
not taking place, the- particles are not rendered obvious to the 
fight, although perhaps the reek at fuch times is rather more co- 
pious than: at others. ~So in the low lands, on the evening pre- 
ceeding rain, the atmofphere feels unufually clofe and moift,. the 


thermometer does. not fink after fun-fet, no perceptible vapours are 
noticed,, 
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waticed: and no dew appears on the grafs. The unaltered flation 
sor the thermometer is alone an ace proof, that the heat of the 
atmofphere is not diminifhed, and confequently, t that the vapours 

uncondenfed, 

ee are generally fuppofed detrimental to health; but the fog 
of Sixteen- ae walk by no means defeives this imputation. The 
jnhabitants do not feruple to expofe. themfelves to it freely ; nor is 
jt known to produce any. effects 1 injurious tothem. ‘The piincipal 
caufe of its inoffenfive quality may be, that it 18 not mixed with 
any fulphureous or noxious exhalations; at leaft, itis without any 
fenfible fmell; which would moft certainly not be the cafe, if it 
was much impregnated with any fuch effluvia. Its good effeats con- 
fit in the copious dew which it fheds upon the trees and herbage, 
and which-fupports them in the drieft weather in a flourifhing ftate. 
Thofe long diowths therefore, which fometimes happen in this 
ifland, fo fatal to the eftates in general, affect the plantations in 
this vale but very little; the fog {upplying, in a great meafure, the 
want of rains, or at leaft fo far as to fave the canes from perifhing 
in the manner they do in other parts of the ifland. 

The North-sweft part of this vale is called The Maggoti, a trad 
of favannah lying near the foot of Monte Diablo. The name of 
this favannah gave rife:to a {tory, that, whenever it rains here, the 
drops which. (an upon. any perfon’ s cloaths become maggots in half 
anhour. This wonderful metamorphofis, reported probably at firft 
by way of joke to fome credulous inquirer, has with all its ab- 
furdity been fwallowed, and retailed by feveral authors, copying 
one from the other, andgravely recorded by them among the zofa- 
bilia of this ifland. Thefe maggots, however, never exifted, ex- 
cept in the brains of the inventor. The name, perhaps, was of 
Spanith extraction, compounded of Maga (an enchantrefs), and - 
Oteo (watching on a high place); alluding probably to the pin- 
nacle of Monte Diablo, over which the thunder-clouds fo fre- 
quently break, as, together with its horrid afpect, to make it feem a 
proper refidence for a witch, under patronage of the Devil, to 
whom the mountain was dedicated. The road leading from Six- 
teen-mile-walk to St. Anne crofles this mountain, traverfing the 
face of it, which is fo fteep, that few travelers venture to de- 
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} fcend on horfe-back. » Some’ tradition, perhaps, remained concern- 
| ing the origin of. the Magotti,. when a. {mali houfe of refrefhment 
| was kept on the higheft part of the road; many years ago, known 
by the fign of Mother Red-cap; which name that part ftill tetains. 
| The cavern at River-head in the. North-Weft.part.of the vale 
f extends near.a quarter of a mile undet:.a .mountain, :or perhaps 
| more, it being impoflible to explore the whole length,: on account 
t of the river Cobre, which occupies:the inmoft part.of it, -and, run- 
t ning for a confiderable way, fuddenly thoots through a’hole in the 
} rock on one fide, and continues its current under ground for a con- 
| fiderable diftance .from the cave. .. Phat this river draws’ its: origin 
) from fome large ftream in ‘the mountains, far beyond. the cave, 
| feems evident,. by its rifing: or. falling an: exact: “ptopartion as: the 
' rains are heavy or otherwife: ia the Mountains. °.After very heavy 
: rains, the-river is fo. {welled, that, unable to ‘vent <itfelf at the 
| hole, the fuperfluous water difembogues:through:the mouth.of ‘the 
| cavern, « An ingenious ‘man attempted, a: fewi years fince,~ by fix- 
| ii” a flood-gate acrofs the hole, to force the’. clirrent‘of the: river 
into a régular-channel’: by the mouth‘of ithe+,cavern; and:condué 
it from thence to ‘turn’ water-mills ‘ow: the: retglbouring eftates. 
| The undertaking: had all-the appearance: of -being, practicable, but 
was laid afide after the death of: the. projector... Near the foot of 
the Northern ridge,: at no great diftance from the. road whicly leads 
ever Monte Diablo; is'a cocda-tiut tree of -very fingular ‘growth: 
About thirty feet or more- above the bafeyiit .divides into. two di- 
ftin& ftems, which,: continuing: their: afcent ‘for’ feveral. feet, .at 
an angle thus \, and at pretty equal elevation above the. main 
fiern or body of the tree, ate.crowned with tops of beautiful . fos 
liage, and nearly of the fame: pee gracias DUS whether both “are 
productive of fruit or not} could not learn. As:no. other of thé 
like figuté has: ‘been. obferved in ‘the afland, : it may: ‘be: regarded as 
a hifus nature, of a very unufual kind. “The pafs' which admits: a 
communication between Spanifh Town and this vale ought not fee 
to be mentioned. After traveling: about thrée« miles. from the 
town oh a pretty level road; we come toa -fugay-plantation, for« 
merly called by the” Spaniards Los Angelos, ! and show ‘The Angels: 
Jut:- beyond - this begitis thé-entrahcé of thé pafs..: From. hence to 
wVor, II. I the 
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the opening into Sixteen-mile-walk, for the fpace of four miles and 
a half, is-a continuation of precipice on both fides, divided only | 
by the river, except a {mall elbow at the end of four miles, where 
a few acres of level ground at the foot of thefe ridges has admitted 
of a little fugar-work. ‘The road cut into the fide of the moun- 
tain falls by an eafy defcent to the bridge, and crofling the river 
is conduéted along the remainder of the way not many feet above 
the furface of the water: it is therefore fubje& to be broken away 
in many places by the violence of floods; but this inconvenience 
is f{ubmitted to from the impraéticability there appeared of car- 
rying it higher through fuch immenfe maffes of rock as form im- 
pediments the whole. way. For a confiderable length, the road 
is walled up; and, as it is fo liable to. damage, not only from 
inundations of the river, but the falling of large trees, rocks, 
and earth, from the impending crags and precipices under which 
it runs, the expence of repairing it is very great, and requires a 
ftanding body of workmen, who are employed the whole year to 
keep it in order. ~ The height of the mountains on each fide over- 
- fhadowing it morning and afternoon, the paflage is extremely: cool 
and agreeable; every turn of the'road prefenting the eye with new 
appearances of the river, the rocks, and woods; whilft the water, 
fometimes roaring and foaming in its current, where it is confined 
to: a narrow and rugged: channel; at other times gliding fmoothly 
and filently along, delights the traveler.with an alternate variety. At 
the end of four miles, the mountain called Gibraltar opens to view 
a vaft folid wall of tock of prodigious height, whofe furface, ap- 
parently perpendicular, is neverthelefs .cloathed with trees and 
fhrubs from the bafe to the fummit; the, tops of one row termi- 
nating where the roots. of the next row begin, fo as almoft ta 


feem growing one upon the other. After heavy rains. a cataract (| 


{pouts fromthe pinnacle of this ftupendous mafs, rendering. it {till 
more awful and romantic. The defile continues not far beyond 
this majeftic object, though not widening till we enter at once the 
extenfive and beautiful vale of Sixteen-mile-walk. The air of this 
vale was fufpefed formerly of producing the Weft-India colic 
or belly-ach; but, ‘as: that diforder does not feem at prefent to be 
particularly attached: to the fpot, fome other caufe muft have. made 

it 
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} it endemial: perhaps the inhabitants at this time are lefs adaied 
) to drinking new rum, and therefore lefs affli@ed with it. The air 
| of this parifh is in general. reputed healthy ; and the habitations 
| throughout the vale being for the moft part built on rifing ground, 
| they are not fubject to damps. This tra&t was among the firft {et- 
| tled with fugar-plantations, and what it produces now of this com- 
i modity is of an excellent quality ; but the ‘land is thoaght” to be 
{much worn. The truth is, -that fome of the plantations here were 
} formed upon a gritty, red, and naturally fterilé * foil, - “which, * for 
want of regular mature, and having loft by degrees’ its fupérficial 
| coat of vegetable mould, became léfs and lefs ° ptodudtive, till the 
| proprietors threw them up as ‘unfit for thé fugar~cane. * But-others; 
| who have purfued-a: better hufbandry,. fill ‘reap < advantage from it 
| in reafonably good crops. The air of the mountains is -perfectly 
| fine and healthful. Upon one of them, near the confines: of St. 
| Cathaiine’s,- is*the governor’s' ‘poliiick “or’ provifion ‘ground; ‘which 
has a fmall but neat villa upon it, and: wat purchafed “by the af- 
| fembly, bs an occafional retréat, during’ the hot. months, for the 
commander in chief. The foil of thefe mountains is fertile; and 
they are chiefly appropriated to fupply the eftates i in the vale with 
| the-different kinds of vegetable” provifion, and lime and timber: for 


repairing their works, This ‘parifh contained, 
' ” Annual produce. 
Negroes; « Grate - Sugar-works, | Hogfheads, { Other Settlements, 
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Tt appears for hence to have made little or no progrefs fince the 
year 1740; and the increafed number of cattle, amounting to 969, 
are probably the {tock brought upon thofe runs, which, after being 
in canes, have been converted into pafture, 
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1S one of the largeft, healthieft, and beft-fettled parifhes in the | 
whole ifland. . It is bounded on the Eaft by the parifhes of St. Do- | 
rothy and Ge John ; ; on the Weft, by St. Elizabeth ; on the North, | 


by St. Ante ; ;. and.on the. South, by ‘Vere, and a part of Old Har- 


bour Bay. It is watered with no lefs than fifteen rivers, befides | 


innumerable rivulets and fprings. ‘The names of thefe rivers are, 


Green-River,, “Ballard'st5 0 dict iaknock.« Andis, 

ae homas, Pindar’s, Craal; 

Ticker Juan, de Bolas, | 
whofe, feveral ftreams fall into the Minho. . There are likewife,. 

The Cave, Milk,: : | 

Pedro, Baldwin’ Sp and . 

Croft’s, — Bower’s. 


The capital of thefe is the Minho, which takes its fource about | 
twenty-fix miles, in a direat line, from the fea on the South fide, but — 
with its various meanders makes a. courfe of fifty and upwards. I | 
do not know if. the fhort river fhould be added to the lift. It lies — 
exactly on the boundary which divides this patifh from'St. Anne. | 


Tt is a large body of water, which appears in a hollow, or dell; and, 


after running with great violence a little way, fuddenly difappears, | 


probably to give birth to another river below; but its fubterraneous 
direction has not as yet been difcovered. The Cave, Pedro, .and 


Croft’s rivers, fare alfo remarkable for hiding themfelves: under i 
ground, after a courfe of fome miles above. ‘Fhe river Minho _ 


was probably fo. called after one of the fame name in Portugal ; 
for it is to. be obferved, that the firft fettlers from Europe were 
a mixture of Spanifh and Portuguefe. It is from this reafon that 
we find in the xland mountains and rivers named in both thefe lan- 
guages. But the name was applied with great propriety to this 
river, as there are many circumftances to induce a belief, that the 
Spaniards opened and worked a gold mine fomewhere near its 
banks. 
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} banks. Of this I fhall hereafter {peak more particularly under the 
: head of mines, as Iam willing to bring the whole on that head 
) into one view, and fhall therefore add nothing further upon it for 
} the prefent. It may be imagined, that a diftri&, watered fo plen- 
} tifully as this is, muft be well calculated for fettlements: but it 
} was not much cultivated in the time of the Spaniards; they pof- 
| feffed a few cacao-walks near the Minho, but chiefly reforted 
: hither to hunt the wild hogs, which were always very numerous 
} in it, and are not yet extirpated. The water in general of all the 
} rivers and fprings is tolerably pure and wholefome, except when 
; difturbed by land-floods. “T’he lower part of the parifh towards the 
§ bay confifts chiefly of favannah land for about fix miles in length, 
j here and there interfperfed with rocky hills of no great height. 
| The hills rife gradually in height the further we advance into the 
| heart of the parifh; yet here are few or none fo fteep or barren, ag 
| not to be fit for culture of: fome fort or other. The vales bétween 
the hills and mountaitis’are in general {pacious, watered by fome 
_ river, and enriched with fine cane-land. The conveniency of having 
_ water-mills, and the firmnefs of the roads in general, has éncou- 


raged the inhabitants to carry their fugar-plantations much farthér 
inland than in any other diftrict of the ifland; and there are fomé 


at no lefs diftance thant twenty-two miles from the barkadier, 
 Thefe eftates form their carriage into two ftages, fixing the termi-' 
nation of the firft at about midway, where they have convenient 


paftures and {tore-houfes, for refrefhment of their cattle, and lodge- 
ment of their goods. The foil within the mountains is inferior to. 
none, either for the production of canes or provifions; and the 
woods are full of excellent timber. ‘The rivers abound with the: 
mullet, fo much admired for its delicious flavour. In fhort, the in- 
habitants have all the meats of plenty in their hands from’ thefé 
fources, and the regularity of their feafons; and ‘of courfe they 
are, at leaft the greater part, opulent and flourifhing. The back-: 
parts of the parifh, bordering on St. Anne and St. Elizabeth, are 
the worft-peopled: yet here is a great field of encouragement to 
invite fettlers; for the remoteit eftates hitherto formed are known: 
to produce fugars of the beft quality. “The foil of. the high. lands 


is in general either rocky, inte;mixed with a black fhell-mould, or 
5 a fine: 
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a fine vegetable dark mould on a clay. The lower grounds are | 
chiefly clay, intermixed here and there with rich veins of vegetable | 
mould, or the brick mould; the latter moftly abounds near the | 
banks of the rivers, confifting of the fediment they have depofited, | 
or of the finer particles wafhed down from the hills. The planta- _ 
tion called Carvers is one of the moft celebrated for its fertility: it | 
isa fmall dale, furrounded with rocky hills, and fo rich, that it | 
produces almoft invariably three hundred hogtheads of fugar per | 
annum, with fo little labour to the Negroes employed upon it, that 
they multiply fufficiently to keep up their ftock, without having 
recourfe to African recruits. Near Juan‘de Bolas river, about fix- | 
teen miles. fromthe coaft, the road continues towards St. Ann’s, | 
pafling by eafy traverfes up the fide of a fteep mountain, on the 
fummit of which we enter a favannah, or plain, of about’four | 
miles in length, called Old Woman’s Savannah, from an elderly | 
Spanifh lady, who took up her abode here after the ifland was fur- — 
rendered to the Englifh, and refided here-many.. years in.a hut. 
This favannah is watered with feveral fine fprings; and. the foil, | 
though apparently not fertile, produces very good fugar. The | 
air is fo pure and delightful, that many fmall fettlements have | 
been formed here; and the inhabitants attain, for the moft part, | 
toa good old age. The late Mr. James Dawkins made choice of | 
this {pot for founding an academy for the. inftruction of boys, na= | 
tives of the ifland; and, had he lived, the project would no doubt _ 
have been brought to maturity: but of this plan I fhall hereafter | 
give a further detail. The hamlet, or village of the Crofs, is fi- | 
tuated about fix miles from Old Harbour Bay, on the great roads — 
leading, one to leeward, the other to Old Woman’s Savannah. 
It confifts of about ten houfes, near the parifh-church, which — 
is an handfome brick-building, of four ailes. Hard-by, likewife, — 
ftands the fkeleton of the parfonage-houfe, which at prefent is con- _ 
verted into a cooper’s {hop ; a metamorphofis that is not at all won- 
derful; for the inhabitants of this hamlet, being moftly Jews and 
Mulattoes, afford no very agreeable neighbourhood to a Proteftant 
divine. The lowlands of this parith were the firft fettled; but the 
inhabitants in procefs of time having found the climate of the 
mountains more cool, the feafons more regular, and the foil more 

fertile, 
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i fertile, removed to them, and have carried their improvements to 
|) very great perfection. The reétor’s ftipend is 250/,; but this being 
an extenfive and populous parifh, the living is reputed worth 
§ 600/. per annum at leaft, and includes about twelve Negroe flaves, 
) who are appropriated tothe ufe of the reétor for the time being. 
| The chapel is diftant about twelve miles further inland, a {mall 
; but neat building, and furnithed with a good organ. Divine fer- 
i vice, for the convenience of the parifhioners, is alternately per- 
} formed here, and at the Crofs Church: the quarter-feflion is ge- 
 nerally held at the Chapel; and the election of reprefentatives at 
} the Crofs. The hamlet of the Chapel-.confifts of only feven or 
} eight fcattered houfes. Here are the parifh-barracks; in which 
} a company of regulars is quartered, and a {mall market is held: 
j occafionally by the Negroes of the neighbourhood. 

| About three miles from the Crofs, the Weftern road pafles the 
|} channel of Rio Minho, which hereabouts changes its name to Dry 
River, becaufe it is fometimes quite dry, and at other times very 
_ broad and rapid. Weftward from this paflage, the road continues. 
nearly the fame diftance, tillit approaches Lime Savannah, where: 
_ a branch diverges fiom it Northwards to the Chapel; but the main 
road continues onto St. Jago Savannah. In the middle of this: 
| open {pace is a gentle rifing, which commands a diftant view of the 
_ whole; and here is very properly fituated a ftarting-chair, for feeing, 
the races, which are fometimes held, for the Vere fubfeription- 
purfe. Upon this favannah, which is well-ftocked with cattle of 
all kinds, are feveral large ponds, befides many fmall fprings and 
rivulets, which never lofe their water, except in times of moft un- 
ufual and long-continued drowth. ‘Fhe road which branches off 
to the Chapel, after leaving the flat country, afcends among rocky 
hills, till it reaches Fick Savannah. A great part of this road is. 
truly romantic; and the whole, from top to bottom, for the extent’ 
of two miles, is hung on either fide with the deep gloom of lofty: 
trees, ever verdant, and rifing in wild gradation out of {tupendous: 
rocks and chafms. The favannah receives its name from the river 
‘Fick, which runs through part of the vale juft below it. On the 
top of the favannah is a large piece of water, of confiderable depth, 


the refort of various wild-fowl. Not far from hence is the feat of 
| Mr. F——n,. 
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Mr. F——n, formerly chief-juftice of the ifland ; a native, and one 
whofe talents are fo extraordinary, that it is almoft impoffible for | 
the moft impartial pen to do juftice to them, In this ifland alone, : 
he has attained, by obfervation, reading, converfation, and the nas ! 
tural acumen of his genius, a moire comprehenfive and accurate | 
knowledge of places, perfons, and things, in Great-Britain, Europe, 
and even throughout the known world, than moft other gentlemen, | 
who have had opportunities of being perfonally acquainted with | 
them, or of obtaining the moft intelligent accounts of them, 
Though he never trod any other earth but this little fpot Jamaica, 
yet he is intelligent in the manners, arts, f{ciences, and people (fo 
far as have been hitherto difcovered), of the whole terreftrial. globe. 
Nature, it is true, endued him with a retentive memory, and fa- 
culties uncommonly fagacious ; but {till it is fignally to his merit, 
that he has improved every advantage which fhe gave him; no one 
has ftudied more, nor better underftands what he has ftudied, than 
this gentleman, whom with the ftrictett propriety, and without the 
leaft particle of-adulation, I may ave: to be worthy of being 
efteemed among the firft ornaments of this country. ’ 

His houfe is delightfully placed upon a {mall rifing, in the centre 
of a little vale: at no great diftance from it are two craggy rocks, 
which peep over the fummits of two hills, and refemble the ruins 
of antique caftles. Immediately below it lies a little garden, filled 
with orange, cacao, and other trees, for ufe and pleafure. _ Beyond 
this ‘are feveral hills, clumps of tufted wood, and natural avenues 
into the adjacent country. : 

At about one hundred paces diftance from this manfion is aidther 
of more modern and elegant conftrution. It confifts of one very 
large and {pacious room, upwards of fifty feet in length, about 
twenty wide, and twelve high. This is entered by.a door-way at 
the North end, under a portico of about twelve or fifteen feet 
fquare, fupported by columns of the Tufcan order; and at the 
South end is a gallery, out of which the eye, over-looking a fmall 
garden, is carried along an avenue between two gently- -rifing 
woods, that have a folemn, filent ‘grandeur. Adjoining . to the 
principal room are fmaller apartments, one of which is a library 
furnithed witha colle€tion of the beft authors, The old habitation, 


though 
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| though lefs elevated, neverthelefs commands a richer and more ex- 
) tenfive profpect, comprehending the fineft part of Clarendon, and 
{ of the neighbouring parifhes. The beauties of nature that are 
| difplayed here are innumerable. In one place is feen a long, wavy 
4 furface, adorned with the lively verdure of canes, interfperfed with 
) wind-mills and other buildings. In another are beheld feverat 
i charming lawns of pafture-land, dotted with cattle and theep, and 
) watered with rivulets. Ina third are Negroe villages, where (far 
} from poverty and difcontent) peace and plenty hold their reign; 
ta crefted ridge of fertile hills, which feparates this parith from 
| thofe contiguous on the North and Eaft, diftantly terminates a 
| Jandichape. 
| The produce of this parith is fhipped forthe moft part at Old 
| Harbour Bay; on which there are two principal barquadiers, the 
} one at Old Harbour Town, the other at Bower’s River. 
In a rocky hill, on the Northern fide of Old Woman’s Sa- 
| vannah, is a cavern which runs a great depth under the earth. 
_ Upon examination, a few years fincé, it was found to contain a great 
many human bones, which were probably either Indians, or the 
_ relicks of fome of the wild or rebellious Negroes, who formerly 
 infefted this part of the country, and made it their place of cone 
cealment. Near this favannah is likewife a chalybeate-fpring, 
which has performed fome cures, but is not much attended to. 
The hills adjacent to it furnifh evident proofs of their abounding 
with copper ore, which one day or other may poffibly excite a 
ftriter inveftigation. The hard, fhining pyrites are frequently 
found in thefe mountains; and magnetic {tones have been picked. 
up on this favannah, which feem to indicate the prefence of irom 
ore. Many of the fprings in this, as well as in St. Anne’s and: 
fome other parithes, are remarkable for their incrufting and petre- 
factive qualities; forming in fome places a layer or thin cruft; 
in others, penetrating into wood, and other fubftances, without 
altering their fhape. I have feen pieces of hard wood metamor- 
phofed, by their procefs, into ftone, fo as to anfwer the purpofe of 
hones for fharpening knives. In moft of the gullies bordering 
upon the coaft, are large quantities of agate, chiefly of the flefh- 
coloured, blood-coloured, and yellow kinds, But_ there are 
Vous Il. K others 
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others more variegated. Thefe natural productions are fo little en- 
quired after here, that, I believe, they are even unknown to many: 


yet the pains of collecting thofe moft in efteem might be rewarded | 


by the profit of vending them to Great-Britain. The moft va-_ 


luable fpecies are the white-veined, the flefh-coloured, the red, i 
the pale-yellow, the dark-brown with black veins, and the green- | 
ifh-brown vartegated. A few, which an ingenious gentleman of | 


this ifland brought with him to London, were greatly admired. 
Ship-loads might be procured here at no other charge than that 
of gathering them; and by breaking a few, the beft fort might 
be eafily difcoyered. The temperature of the air in this extenfive 
parifh is various. In the lowlands itis for the moft part warm 
and dry; and, among the mountains, cool, healthy, and invi- 


gorating. Some of the low grounds adjoining the rich banks of | 


the Minho are unwholefome, and were fo reputed by the Spa- 
niards; for, in times of drowth, this river, about ten miles diftance 
from the coaft, begins firft to bury its waters, leaving the channel 
dry for a confiderable length; then rifes again; and fo continues 
finking and emerging alternately until it difembogues. The mud 
and weeds, thus left to ferment and turn putrid with the heat of the 
fun, are fuppofed with good reafon to breed very noxious exhala- 
tions; and the known unhealthinefs of one or two eftates, which 
border upon this. part. of it, cannot otherwife be accounted for, 
The white inhabitants; or rather the proprietors of thefe eftates, 
might probably be relieved from ‘this annoyance, by removing the 
dwelling houfes to fome convenient eminence; for it can never 
be confiftent with health to fleep im a putrid atmofphere. The 
flourifhing ftate of this parifh may be conceived from the following 


table: 
Annual Produce. 


Negroes. Cattle Sugar-works, | Hogtheads. | Other Settlements, | 


1734, 10769 11027 

1740, 11575 12299 

1745, 12775 11969 

1761, 12772 

1768, 15517 14276 70 | 8000 | 180 

By which it appears that, in the number of Negroes and cattle, it is 

much improved ; and, by the great quantity of produce, that it is 
in 
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in a flourifhing fate. The large extent of it hitherto unpeopled 
will alfo fuggeft this obvious remark, that it requires many more 
| fettlers, to bring it to a more ample ftate of culture, and render it 
 ftill more beneficial: Its advantages in point of water are ob- 
ferveable from the number of its water-mills, there being no fewer 
than fifty. Befides fugar, ginger, and cacao, the article of coffee is 
largely cultivated here ; and the annual crops of corn are fo great, 
that none of the parifhes are better ftocked with hogs and poultry. 
Its low lands alfo abound with horfes, cattle; and theep. 


cee Greeny EL 
VERE, in the Preciné&t of CLARENDON, 


THIS parifh, with Clarendon, forms one precin&. It is bounded 
Eaft and North by Clarendon ; Weft, by St. Elizabéth ; and South, 
by the fea. The town of Carlifle, fo called in honour of the earl 
of that name, formerly governor of the ifland, was intended near 
the mouth of Rio Minho; but it is at prefent only an inconfi- 
derable hamlet, of ten or twelve houfes. This place is remark- 
able for having been the fcene of action between the French and 
Englith in the year 1694, when Monfieur Ducaffe, the governor of 
Hifpaniola, with a {quadron of three men of war, and twenty- 
three tranfports, having on board 1500 men, invaded the ifland ; 
and, after fome ineffeCtual attempts at Port Morant, Cow Bay, and 
Bluefields, where he met with a repulfe, anchored in Carlifle Bay 
on the 18th of June. The governor, Sir William Beefton, who 
had carefully watched their motions, and conjectured their inten- 
tion of making a defcent on this part of the coaft, immediately or- 
dered thither two troops of horfe, the St. Catharine regiment, and 
part of the Clarendon and St. Elizabeth regiments of foot-militia. 
On the 19th in the morning, the F rench Janded between fourteen 
and fifteen hundred men, who proceeded to the attack of a breaft- 
work, which had been haftily thrown up, near the fhore. This 
was gallantly defended for a confiderable time by two hundred of 
the militia; who, finding at length that they could not maintain 
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the poft, repafled the river Minho, after killing feveral of the 
enemy, and the lofs of fome of their own officers. In the mean 
time the militia, difpatched by the governor, having arrived, ad- | 
vanced againft the French; and, notwithftanding the fatigue of — 
their long march from Spanifh Town, they charged the enemy _ 
with fuch fury; as obliged them to retreat. The two following 
days a few flight {kirmifhes happened; and on the 22d, the French 
attacked a brick. houfe, then occupied by a Mr. Hubbard, which 
was bravely defended by twenty-five men, who killed and wounded 
feveral of the French, among whom were fome officers of di- 
ftin&tion. ‘The French retired for a while, threatening to renew 
the affault; and, in the mean time, a detachment from the Englifh 
troops, of fifty picked men, was thrown into the houfe, and an 
ambufcade prepared with the reft. But the enemy, intimidated 
with their lofs of men and officers, feeing no probability of being 
able to effet any further. advance into the country, fuddenly re- 
treated to the fhore, re-embarked with the utmoft expedition on 
board their fhips, and on the 24th, their whole fleet got under fail 
for Hifpaniola. The whole lofs fuftained by the French in this 
fhort time, by their different engagements and ficknefs, amounted 
to near feven hundred men. On the part of the Englifh, one 
hundred were killed and wounded. Captain Elliot, who had been 
a prifoner at Petit-Guava, and made his efcape from thence in a 
Imall canoe, brought the firft intelligence to Sir William Beefton 
of the intended invafion ; for which he was afterwards recompenfed 
by king William III. with a gold chain and medal, of one hundred 
pounds value, and five hundred pounds in money. 

The government of Jamaica immediately fet about framing {e- 
veral acts for better guarding the coafts; and, among others, one 
for enabling the inhabitants of Vere to erect a fortification for their 


defence; in confequence of which, Carlifle Fort was built the fol- 


lowing year. This fortrefs, for want of repair, has been under- 
mined by the fea, and for many years in a ruinous condition, the 
guns being all difmounted, and fome of them buried in the fand: 
nor will it probably be reftored to a proper ftate for defence till after 
fome future invafion ; the general rule of ceconomy, purfued in 
this ifland, having been to let the preparations for defence always 

follow, 
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} follow, inftead of preceding, the attack. The parifh-church ftands 
) at the diftance of about two miles and a half from the fort. It is 
} extremely well-finifhed on the infide, has an organ, and a tower. 
| Its ftru€ture is low, and, being furrounded with large cotton-trees, 
| it cannot well be feen till on a clofe approach. There. is a decent 
} rectory near it, with about feven acres of glebe, befides twelve 
i acres more, in another part of the parifh, of very fine land. The 
| ftipend granted by law is 200/. and the whole value of the living 
| about 350/. per annum. About half a mile from the church, on 
| the oppofite fide of the river Minho, is the free-fchool, founded 
| about the year 1741, with fundry private benefactions, and calcu- 
| lated for inftru€ting the poor children of the parifh in reading, 
writing, arithmetic, Latin, Greek, and the mathematics, under the 
| management of truftees appointed by an aét of affembly. This 
_ parifh is watered with five rivers, the Minho, Milk River, Baldwin’s, 
_ Hilliard’s, and Salt River ; two of which, the Milk and Salt Rivers, 
are navigable by boats for a confiderable way up. Baldwin’s and 
_ Hilhiard’s are only fmall branches which fall into the Milk River, 
which, as well as the Minho, difcharge themfelves into the fea. 
Long Bay, and the mouth of Milk River, are only anchoring-places 
for floops: the principal fhipping-places are at Carlifle Bay, and 
near the mouth of Salt River; which latter has its fource about a 
mile from an inlet on the Weft fide of Old Harbour Bay, under the 
foot of a rocky hill; the faltnefs of its water, from whence it takes 
its name, feems to indicate, that it pafles through a large bed of 
that foffil. ‘The entrance into the bay of Old Harbour from Cape 
Boncato, or Cabarito, on the Eaft, to the Pitch of Portland, Weft,. 
is about twelve miles and a half in the width, and the bay about 
twelve in depth. It is defended by fix {mall cayes, or little fandy 
iflands, which are low, and covered with fhrubs. The bafe of 
thefe iflands feems to be-compofed of coral rock; over which the 
fea has accumulated heaps of fand: and broken fhells. ‘The reefs, 
extending from them very far into the bay, render the channels 
very dangerous. to ftrangers. But the anchoring-grounds.are very. 
good in the interior parts, and capacious enough: for five hundred! 
fail of thips. ‘Fhe largeft of thefe cayes is Gated Pigeon Ifland; 
from the flocks of Pigeons, chiefly the bald-pate, which ufed. to 
frequent. 
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frequent it formerly... On the Weft part of the bay lite, Welt 


Harbour, Peake Bay,.and Salt River; which are all of them com- | 


ifiddious for fhipping, . and well-covercd) either by the Ridge of | 


Portland, or {mall cayes ; fo that the water, where. the fhips lye — 


to receive their loading,. is tae! {mooth, os poate: either — 


by.the wind or fea. : 

The Promoutory of Borate ‘Is. ees ten iauleon in scot <a 
about two in breadth. The whole of it is extremely rocky, and 
contains only one {mali fpring.: Nature has, in fome degree, com- 
penfated for this deficiency, by fupplying. in the fhadier parts a 
great number of little bafons, or refervoirs, formed in the cavities 
.of rocks, and replenifhed with rain-water 5 which prove: of great 
fervice to run-away Negroes harbouring in the woods. . It has only 
four or five fmall fettlements upon it; and thefe are chiefly fup- 
.ported by the fale of brafiletto, and fome other valuable trees, that 
are found here in abundance. During the laft war, a French’ pri 
wateer made a defcent at Carlifle Bay, .furprized’ two-gentlemen of 
‘the parith, and carried them off to fea.. After having detained 
‘them for fome time, the crew at length put them afhore at Port- 
Jand Point, with no other fuftenance than two or three bifcuits-and 
a bottle of brandy. From this Point there is no road acrofs to the 
‘main ‘land; fo that they were obliged to keep along fhore, for fear 
of lofing themfelves in the woods: but the fatigue of clambering 
over rocks, added to the heat and thirft, was fo extreme, that only one 
.of them furvived this toilfeme march, and returned to his family and 
friends ; the other dropped by the way, and perifhed before any af- 
fiftance could be given him. Such are too often the barbarous ex- 
ploits of thefe licenfed rovers; which ferve to aggravate the mi- 
feries of war, by committing ats of inhumanity, fromm which no 


advantage can refult, either to themfelves, or the ftate that em- | 


ploys them! The range of hill which forms this promontory is 
divided, by a fmall morafs near the head of Salt River, from 
another range, called the Brafiletto Mountain, which extends 
Northerly anto Clarendon. Thefe ridges, confining the parifh on 
the South-eaft, intercept the regular current of the fea-breeze, 
and contribute to render. the fettlements Weftward of them very 
hot. 

he 
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The land on both fides the Minho ‘in this parith was once famous 
for the number of indigo works fettled upon its all of which are 
now, extinét. It is chiefly cultivated in canes: the almoft-level 
traé, which continues fromthe fea to the mountains of Clarendon, 
about fixteen miles in length, by about fourteen in width in the 
broadeft part (exclufive of the fugar-works), is chiefly employed in 
cattle and fheep paftures. ‘The Weftern quarter of the parith in- 
cludes a range of high land called Carpenter’s ‘Mountains; on the 
Eaftern fide of which are fome few fettlements, but the greater 
part remains uninhabited: acrofs one of the higheft pitches, named 
May-day Hill, runs the Leeward road, by which, after paffing {e- 
veral miles of wood, we come to a good tavern, built here for the 
accommodation of travelers; this being the principal communi- 
cation on the South fide between the windward and leeward pa- 
rifhes. The air of thefe mountaims is exeeedingly cool and 
healthy; and their foil in general very fertile; ‘which may be 
judged from the ftately trees that grace each fide of the road: 
In fome part of thefe mountains (I do not vouch for the truth of 
the ftory):is faid: to be a pérpendicular chafm, the diameter of: 
whofe mouth is only a few feet, and the depth of it unfathomable. 
The following fingular phenomenon i is reported. of it: that, al- 
ternately i inthe {pace of every twenty-four hours, it emits and inhales 
a ftrong body « of air or vapour ; and that if, at the time of the in- 
draught, a fmall:bird, or other light body, fhould be thrown 
within the vortex, it -would be irrefiftibly drawn in, and never more: 
make its appearance above ground. | On the South of thefe moun- 
taing, the old road to Leeward pafles near the coaft from : this: 
parith to Black River in St. Elizabeth ; but it has: been: feldom ufed 
fince the track was formed acrofs “May-day Hill, which is a much. 
{afer and better way. 

Fhe low. Jands of Vere are, oe the moft part, hot and erred ; 
but the air is reckoned not unwholefome, except near the moraffes, 
which border on Peake Bay: and Weft Harbour.: Vere has long 
been famous for, producing the: fineft mutton, turkeys and other 
poultry, in: the | ifland ; ; and. ‘with thefe it trafficks’ largely in the 
towns. It produces vaft annual crops of | Guiney* corn, and pulfe: 
of various kinds, which form the chief part ‘of ~ubfiftence for the 

Negroes, - 
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Negroes, and fmall ftock belonging to it. Near the Milk River is 
a hot falt-fpring, the waters of which, fome writers have not 
{crupled to affirm, will coagulate the white of an egg: but this is 
extremely fabulous. The fpring, upon examination, was found 
very pellucid, but felt only milk-warm, and contained feveral little 
{triped fith of a fpecies fimilar to what are obferved in Salt River ; 
which is an inconteftable proof, that the water is never in a ftate of 
ebullition. The principles of this water have not as yet been afcer- 
tained by any analyfis; but it is pretty evident, that the predomi- 
nant falt is marine. It has proved very efficacious in cleanfing and 
healing foul ulcers, and removing cachedtic {wellings of the legs | 
and feet, externally applied. 

This ifland contains the three different kinds of heights, diftin- 
guithed in Ireland by the words, Knock, fignifying an infulated hill, 
or one uncouneécted with any range; Sieve, a craggy mountain, 
gradually afcending, and continued in feveral ridges; and Beinn, 
a pinnacle, or mountain of the firft magnitude, rifing in the 
midft of achain of high lands, and ending in a fharp, abrupt 
precipice. Of the firft fpecies, which fome authors have come 
pared to eggs fet in falt, is the Round Hill in this parith, formerly 
called by the Spaniards Pan de Botillo, about nine miles Weft from 
Carlifle, and two North from the fea. One of the like kind, re- 
fembling a fugar-loaf in its fhape, ftands near the fhore in St. 
David’s. ‘There are likewife feveral in Clarendon, and other 
parifhes. 

Off the coaft there is a good fifhery; and fome marine animals, 
extremely curious and remarkable, have been hauled afhore here 
by the Negroes in their feines. Among the reft, a few years ago, 
a Sierra Marina, or fea-unicorn, was caught entangled in a net at 
the mouth of Swift River, and required fix ftout Negroes to drag 
it out of the water. It meafured, from the point of the fword to © 
the tip of the tail, upwards of fourteen feet, ‘and weighed 
near fourteen hundred pounds. Seventeen eggs, about the fize of a 
man’s fift, were taken out of the belly; and, foon after it was 
brought upon, the land, it difgorged fix young ones, of two feet 
length each, one, of which, being put into the fea, {wam imme- 
diately away. From the liver were extracted about twelve gallons 


of 
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of oil; and much more might have been obtained. The fleth was 
cut up into large pieces, and afforded a delicious repaft to the Ne- 
groes that were employed in the capture. 

The lower diftri& of this parifh, called Withywood, took its 
name from its having been formerly overfpread with wood and 
withes when the Englifh firft fettled upon it, and which giew fo 
thick, that it was impoffible to walk among them without a cut- 
lafsto clear the way. ‘This is the part, which, on account of its 
rich foil, was afterwards filled with indigo and fugar-works, the 
opulence of whofe owners is {fpoken of by feveral writers; and 
though it has been cailed in queftion by fome, yet it is very certain, 
that more carriages of pleafure were at one time kept here, than 
in all the reft of the ifland, Spanith Town only excepted. It is, 
indeed, almoft incredible to think what vaft fortunes were made 
here by cultivation of this fingle commodity. When the act of par- 
liament was pafled with an.intent to recover this branch of trade, 
the very art of making it was loft; few or no perfons were then 
living in this part who were able to give inftructions, and ftill 
fewer left to receive and follow them if any could have been given. 
The modern fettlers had converted their lands into pafture, or the 
raifing of cotton and corn; and could not be perfuaded to give up 
a little certainty for a much greater probable advantage, where the 
inftability of ftate-maxims threatened fuch a rifque to the ex- 
perimentors, The new law, which was merely temporary, in- 
ftead of impofing a heavy tax, as the former law had done, al- 
lowed a {mall debenture in favour of every pound weight of in- 
digo, the growth and manufadure of the Britifh iflands imported 
into England; yet it availed here but very little. None in this 
paiifh attempted to revive the culture of it. Thies or four took 
it yp inother parts of the ifland; and probably, if the law had 
been renewed after its expiration, with fome additional bounty, it 
might have encouraged many more totry the effects of it. 

For cattle and ftock of all forts, paiticularly hoifes and: fheep, 
no parifh in the ifland excels this, either in number or quality. 
The foil, except Main Savannah, which is a gravelly tract, and 
rather fterile in dry years, is of a fine brick mould, and. were it 
not forthe want of regular fhowers, it would be one of the moft 
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productive fpots in the Wett-Indies. From the fummits and fides. 
of the hills, which almoft furround and overlook it, the appear- 
ance of it is inexpreffibly delightful, and refembling much fome 
of the richeft plains of England. The Round Hill before-noticed 
adds greatly tothe elegance of the profpect; and it is enlivened 
every where with herds, flocks, fugar-mills, and other pleafing 
objects. 
State of this Parifh: 


_- Annual Produce of Sugar, 
Negioes. Cattle. Sugar-works, | Hogtheads. | Othe: Settlements. 


1734, 3582 7194 

1740, 5370 = 8 58a 

17455 Ag 8870 

17015 5663 

1768, 5940 7462 1g Pe cclorea | 13F 
This parifh appears to be on the decline in the article of cattle, of 
which it contains fourteen hundred lefs than in the year 1745 ; 
which has been owing to the laying wafte fome capital breeding 
penns, and the converfion of others into fugar-plantations. 


Sots eet ye av Eble 
St. VIA Rey 


THIS parith ts bounded on the Eaft by St. George; Weft, by St. 
‘Anne; South, by St. Thomas in the Vale, and part of St. Andrew; 
and North, by that frith of the fea which feparates Cuba from this. 
ifland. It is watered with twenty-four rivers, befides fmaller 
‘ftreams ; the principal of which are the Sambre, the Nuevo, Bag- 
nal’s Waters, and Port Maria, Eafternmoft and Wefternmoft. 
Nearly the whole of this parifh is compofed of hill, mountain, 
dale, and valley. The coaft differs greatly from that of the South 
fide, being for the moft part iron-bound, or proteéted againft the 
fury of the North winds and {urges of the fea with a wall of rocks. 
The foil too is different, being in general a ftiff clay on the higher 
grounds, and a confiderable depth of rich, black, vegetable mould 
in the lower. The foil is univerfally fertile; the hills and moun- 
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tains cloathed with noble woods, full of the fineft and largeft tim- 
ber-trees; and every {pot adapted to cultivatioi: of almoft every 
kind, except that the fummits of fome are thought too bleak and 
chilly for the fugar-cane: this is therefore chiefly confined to the 
vallies, and warmer flopes of the hills. The water is equal to 
any in the world for purity and wholefomenefs; and the air is in 
general extremely healthful, and agreeable to European conttitu- 
tions. About Orange River, and fome other parts of this parith, 
the quarry-{tones lie in layers, and are dug out in regular {quares, 
of pretty even thicknefs, fo as to an{wer the mafon’s purpofe with 
very little trouble. They are of a light-brown, and yield to the 
acid. The chief ports are Anotto Bay, Port Maria, Auracabeffa, 
Saltgut, and Rio Nuevo; which are good anchoring-places, though 
no fecurity to fhips in time of a hurricane, as they are all expofed 
to the North. 

Port Maria is famous for having given, as it is fuppofed, an 
afylum to Columbus, when his fhip was near foundering with a 
leak ; and fomewhere hereabouts authors have placed the town of 
Melilla, the firft which the Spaniards founded. Rio Nuevo is 
likewife remarkable for the decifive victory gained there by general 
D’Qyley over the Spaniards; which confirmed the Englifh in 
poffeffion of this ifland. The weather in this parifh is extremely 
wet during great part of the year, and fo cold, that few if any of 
the houfes are unfurnifhed with a chimney. Its chief productions 
are fugar and rum, a little indigo, cotfee, tobacco, and corn. 
The land in general fiom its richnefs bears too luxuriant a cane: 
I have feen fome here of enormous fize and length; but fuch are 
unfit for making fugar, and are only ground for the ftill-houie. 
The great plenty of water and _provifions are extremely favourable 
to the breeding of hogs, of which there is great abundance; but 
fheep and poultry do not thrive here fo well, owing to the rank- 
nefs of the pafturage, and moifture of the atmofphere. This parifii, 
having been frequently difturbed with infurrections of the Negroe 
flaves belonging toit, has four barracks, at two of which there is 
ufually a {mall cantonment of foldiers. 

Fort Haldane, at Port Maria, ftands on aneminence command- 
ing the entrance of the harbour, and is capable of making a good 


ie2 defence. 


defence. The barracks are large enough to receive fixty men. 
The quarters here have not proved healthy to the troops; but the 
reafon, as I have been informed, is, that the men were fed too 
conftantly on falt provifions, which fometimes were of bad quality. 

Auracabefla has a battery, and barracks hkewife for fixty men. 
The other barracks are, one on the Weft fide of Anotto Bay, ata 
place called Jack’s Bay; and one at Bagnals, near the Decoy. 

The hamlets at Rio Nuevo, Port-Maria, and Saltgut, have from 
eight to twelve houfes each, inhabited principally by wharfingers, 
{tore and fhop-keepers. One of the gteateft curiofities in this pa- 
rith is thé Decoy, the. feat of Sir Charles Price, bait. Itis fi- 
tuated on part of the range of mountains which border on St. Tho- 
masin the Vale. The houfe is of wood, but well finifhed, and 
has in front a very fine piece of water, which in winter is com- 
monly ftocked with wild-duck and teal. Behind it is a very ele- 
gant garden difpofed in walks, which are fhaded with the cocoa- 
nut, cabbage, and fand-box trees. ‘The flower and kitchen-garden 
are filled with the moft beautiful and ufeful. variety which Europe, 
or this climate, produces. It is decorated, befides, with fome 
pretty buildings; of which the principal is an otagoneal faloon, 
richly ornamented on the infide with laftres, and mirrors empan- 
neled. At the termination of another walk isa grand triumphal 
arch, from which the profpect extends over the fine cultivated vale 
of Bignals quite to the Northfide Sea. Clumps of graceful cab- 
bage-trees are difperfed in different parts, to enliven the fcene; and 
thoufands of plantane and other fruit-trées occupy a vaft tract, that 
environs this agreeable retreat, not many years ago a gloomy 
wildernefs. 

The late Sir Charles [”z] was extremely attached to this place, _ 
and {pent much of his time here, making it the abode of chear- 

fulnefs 


{z] This gentleman was a native of Jamaica, and endued with uncommon natural talents, 
which were improved by education, and polifhed by travel in the early part of his life. Om his 
retuin to this ifland, his-~opulent fortune only ferved to make his abilities mo1e confpicuous, and 
more ufeful to the community. Thefe eventually gave him the lead in public affairs. With an 
honeft loyalty to his fovereign, which none could furpafs, he pofleffed a truly patriotic attachment 
for his country; and, though ever ready to affift and facilitate adminiftration, while conducted: on 
the great principle of public good, he was always the fleady; peifevering, and intrepid opponent 
to illegal and pernicious meafures of governors. If it wee at all neceffary to produce teftimonials 


in 
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fulnefs and hofpitality: to thefe, the delightful air breathed here, 
and the amiable qualities of the owner of this paradife, mutually 
contributed. This, which I may juftly call the temple of focial 
enjoyments, was conftantly open to the reception of woithy men, 
whether of the ifland, or ftrangers: and few gentlemen of rank, 

whether of the army or navy, on fervice here, quitted the ifland 
without having pafled fome of their time at the Decoy. Among 
thefe was the unfortunate Mr. B—fc—n, a young officer in the 
{quadron, of the moft promifing abilities, and hberal accomplith- 
ments; who, bemg on a vifit in the year 1769, went early one 
morning to bathe in the canal, ‘and perifhed before afliftance could’ 
be given him. This fad aceident was inexpreffibly affli€ting to Sic 
Charles, and left fo {trong an impreffion upon his mind, that, be- 
fore his own deceafe, he gave particular dire€tions to inter his body 
clofe by his friend Mr. B—fc—n. The mountain on which the 
Decoy is fituated is a great height above the level of the fea, by 
fome fuppofed at leaft half a mile ~ perpendicular. _Upon digging 
into a marle pit here, was difcovered a vaft quantity of petrifac- 
tions, refembling the large conchites or cockles, or rather perhaps 
the efcallop kind, the edges beig denticulated, bit. the outfide 
without any vifible remains of furrows, if they ever had any. TI 
examined feveral, but could not perceive the fmalleft vefige of a 
teftaceous covering. ‘They were perfectly folid maffes, hard as 
ftone, atid compofed of very minute particles cemented together. 
Tt would be difficult to prove, that-mere inert, matter fhould {pen- 
taneoufly affume thefe regular forms, and apt imitations of marine 
in juftification of this character, I might refer to the very honourable marks of approbation which 
were fo defervedly conferred upon him, both by the cfown, and the different aflemblies in which 
he prefided, for fo many, years, as fpeaker, with an integrity, candour, and dignity, that were almott 
unexampled, In priv ate life, his complacency of manneis, accomplifhed knowledge of books and 
men, and delicacy of humour, rendered him the polite, inftructive, and entertaining companion: 
here he fhone the inflexible lover of truth, the fiim friend, and the generous patron. His mind 
was amply ftored with the treafures of liberal erudition. But theology feemed his favourite {ci- 
ence; and the Great Author of nature, the chief object of his ftudy. Though qualified in all 
tefpects to have made a refpectable figuie on a more extenfive theatre, he preferred a refidence in 
this ifland; which as he enriched ahd embellifhed by the diffufion of his income, and tafte for 
improvements, fo he beneticed by an inceffant attention to its welfare. Jamaica loit one of its beft 
fiiends, when he breathed his laft, which happened in June, 1772, after he had attained to a good 


old age. I fhall only add, that few men in any country have attiacted. more general veneiation 
while living, or more general regret when dead. | 
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fhells. But it is almoft as difficult to difcover, by what means they 
were brought into a fituation at that height above the fea, and at 
fach a diftance from it. Nature is faid to have done nothing in 

vain; but an original creation of fuch whimfical refemblances 
could anfwer no wife purpofe. This globe carries every prefumptive 
evidence of having undergone very extraordinary changes, and par- 
ticularly by earthquakes; and, as we cannot tell by what imper- 
ceptible paflages the water of the ocean may permeate even below 
the bafe of iflands; fo we cannot pofitively deny, but it may force 
its way to a very confiderable elevation, in confequence of violent 
eruptions, which attend thefe commotions of the earth; carrying 
with it fhells and fand, and perhaps leaving mafles of falt depofited 
as it recedes, which may afterwards impregnate rivers, as we find 
in fome parts of the South fide of Jamaica. Doctor Brookes fpeaks 
rationally on this fubject: «“ We cannot,”’ fays he, « determine 
«* whether there has ever been an univerfal earthquake or not, 
« which has changed the primitive form of our world. However, 
«< this is certain, that a great many fubftances, which feem to have 
“«« been proper only to the fea, are now found in the bowels of the 
«© earth; and which have perhaps been petrified by degrees, by the 
** infinuation of water, falts, and exceeding {mall cryftalline or 
« ftony particles, proper to fill up their pores, without alteration 
«of their fhape. To this all the produ@ions which fome have 
«¢ looked upon as lufus nature, or {ports of nature, are evidently 
“‘ owing. Befides the bones of crocodiles, the fkeletons of fea- 
«*-horfes, the entire bodies of petrified fifh, there are almoft every 
<< where found fea-fhells of all kinds, and all forts of the parts of 
«© fea-animals, converted into ftone; fome very wonderful, with 
«¢ regard to their fituation ; and others, with regard to the oddnefs | 
«“ of their fhapes.”” The petrifa€tions found at the Decoy feem to _ 
come neareft in fimilitude to Sir Hans Sloane’s Peéfen Famacienfis 
firits Jevibus, Vol. Il. fol. 256. N°I. which is frequent on the 
fhores of the ifland. 

As the fettlement of this parifh was not entered upon heartily 
until about the year 1736, it may ftill be deemed in its infancy, 
and will no doubt invite new planters by degrees, as its wood-land 
comes to be cleared; for at prefent not one-fourth of it is brought 


into 
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{| into cultivation. In the South-eaft angle of it is a Negroe town, 
) called Scot’s Hall, inhabited by a party of the Maroons, who came 
{ in upon terms. 


On the road pafling from Guy’s Hill to the Decoy is a quarry of 


i black marble, with white veins. The rock appears coufiderably 
above the level of the road im large maffles. It has never yet been 
| worked, as it would probably anfwer little other purpofe in this 
} country, except for making lime, or flabs for dining-apartments. 
| The diitance from the fea renders the carriage difficult! and too ex- 
penfive at prefent; but in time perhaps, when the roads are more 
| improved, and this part of the ifland more populous, it may anfwer 
| for exportation, either to Europe or North-America. 


The State of St. Mary: 


Annual Produce, 
Negroes. Cattle. Sugar-works, | Hogtheads, | Other Settlements. 


11734, 2938 2182 

11740, +4484 2972 

11745, 5631 3304 

1761, 9318 

1768, «12159 «= 7996 49: [ 5500 | 56 


This parifh is evidently improving faft. And we may venture to 


foretell, that the North fide, though labouring under thé misfor- 


tune of being the laft-fettled, will in time become the moft po- 


_ pulous, as it is naturally the healthieft divifion of the ifland. The 
foil, by reafon of its exceeding richnefs, does not make immediate 
- good returns in fugar; but the proportion of rum is far greater 


than on the South fide; and the excellence of the land affures a 
permanent, and perhaps inexhauftible, fertility. 


SECT. IX. 
Cee SANE: 


THE parith of St. Anne is bounded on the Eaft by St. Mary; 
on the Weft, by St. James; South, by Clarendon and St. ‘Thomas 


inthe Vale; and North, by the fea. It is watered with twelve 
rivers, 
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rivers, the principal of which are Rio Rueno, 5t.. Anne's ‘Greats 
River, Roaring and White Rivers. Its ports are St. Anne’s Bay, 
Dry Harbour [0], Rio Bueno, Ocho Rios, and Runaway Bay. 
At the former of thefe was the town of Sevilla Nueva. The bay 
of St. Anne is defended by areef of rocks, which ftretches almoft 
acrofs its entrance, leaving only one {mall ‘channel for the fhips to 
goin orout. This barrier fo effe€tually breaks the {urge of theafea; 
that the bafon in which the fhips lie at anchor is at all times per- 
feétly fmooth: it is likewife fheltered by two points of land, pro- 
jeting on each fide the bay like the horns ‘of a créfcent. The 
drift of the waves being towards the Weftward, they forma cur- 
rent over the breakers’ which are loweft on that fide of the bay. 
This current {weeps through the harbour with a dire€tion towards 
the fhip-channel, which is on the Eaftern fide; whence it happens, 
that, when the fea-breeze blows, which gives the water this di- 
reGtion, the veflels at anchor here ride with their fterns to the 
wind. “Ve 

The harbour is deep, infomuch that the largeft fhips that load 
here with fugars, lay their broad-fide clofe to the wharf, which 
is not many feetin length. It is defended by a battery of twelve 
embrazures; and at a {mall diftance are the barracks, elegantly 
built, in which a company of regulars are ftationed. The town of 
St. Anne confifts of about thirty or forty houfes, ftrageling along 
the beach, and chiefly inhabited by fhop-keepers. On the Weft 
fide of the bay is the parifh-church, a very handfome building. 
The harbour has fomewhat the appeatance of the letter E ¢a- 
pital, placed horizontally thus CAA, the coatt projecting into the 
centre of it, and making a femi-circular fweep on each fide. Se- 
villa Nueva was built upon an eafy eminence, rifing from this cen= 
tre. The fituation is extremely delightful. By the projection of 
the land, it commands a very fine and extenfive view of the country 
for many miles to the Eaft and Weft, bounded by diftant moun- 


[2] This place has lately commenced a trading port, and fome houfes ate erected at it as the 
exordia of a future town. This will probably fucceed, in confequence of a road now forming 
from it to Cave River, in Clarendon, the diftance twenty miles, about fourteen of which extend 
over a woody, uncultivated diftriét. The road, when compleated, will doubtlefs contribute to the 
{peedy fettlement of this tract of country, and has the peculiar metit of opening a communication 
through thefe almoft unoccupied parts, without croffing one river, 
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tains, and having the bay, buildings, fhipping, and fea in front. 
From hence, as well as other elevated fpots on the North fide, 
fome of the high lands in Cuba, called the Copper Mountaitis, 
are frequently difcerned at one hundred miles diftance in the 
months of Oéober and November, and during fome of the fuc- 
ceeding months. ‘They appear of an azure caft to the eye, like the 
Blue Mountains; and the fight of them is efteemed a certain prog- 
noftic of approaching North winds, which ufually fetin about that 
time of the year. Several rivulets fall into this bay; and clofe ad- 


joining to the {pot where Seville once ftood is a fine quarry of white 


free-{tone, which is foft when firft dug up, but hardens after ex- 
pofure to the air. A place could not have been more happily fe- 
lected than this by the Spaniards for building a town. Here was 
plenty of excellent materials for architeCture, abundance of good 
water, a fertile foilin the neighbourhood, the woods filled with 
the greateft variety of large and valuable timber-trees, the fea 
and rivers ftored with innumerable fith, a fafe and {pacious port, 
and the diftance not remote from their ifland of Cuba. With all 
thefe advantages of fituation anda fine air they abandoned it, be- 
caufe the Southfide ports were more convenient for the galleons 
and other tranfient veffels paffing between St. Domingo and Car- 
thagena; and their traffic was chiefly confined to the fupplying 
thefe vifitors with provifions, and a few other neceflaries. 

It is not to be doubted, but that under the genius of Peter 
Martir, who was abbot of the collegiate church founded here, the 
public buildings would have rifen with an elegance unufual in the 
new world. Several fragments of carved work in ftone, fuch as 
mouldings, feftoons, cherubs, &c. ‘are ftill to be feen here, that 
would be thought no mean ‘ornaments in an European church,s 
The ruins of two edifices, one faid to have been acaftle, the other 
dedicated to religious ufe -(probably the collegiate church), are ftill 
remaining; the -walls of which are feveral feet in thicknefs, and 
compaéted with an exceedingly hard cement. It is the property of 
the lime made from the fhell-marble, fo common in this ifland, to 
contraé with age all the clofenefs and folidity of ftones. and I have 
feen fome plaifter taken from an old Spanith tank, or ciftern, which 

could fearcely be broken with an hammer. The battery which de- 
Vor. II. M fends 
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fends the port is conftruéted with materials taken from thefe ve. _ 


nerable fabrics, and ftands in the place of an ecclefiaftical fanc- 
tuary. The poffefiion of this city fell to the fhare of captain He- 
ming, an officer in the Oliverian army fent hither; and his pof- 
terity {till enjoy it. 

The caftle and church, being hee half a-mile afunder, may 
give us fome idea of the intended extent and grandeur of this place; 
but, the old walls before-mentioned being every day diminifhed, 


for the fake of the materials which are ufed in repairing the build- | 


ings on the eftate, it is probable that in a few years more there will 
be fcarcely any veftige left of this celebrated city. Butthe ground 
about the church being fuppofed confecrated, is ftill preferved as a 
burial place. As forthe ruins of the caftle, they are not only 
leveled to, but confiderably funk below, the prefent furface of the 
earth. Inthe year 1764 were dug up two pilafters of about feven 
feet length, of no particular order, but fomewhat refembling the 
Tonic. ‘They appeared to have belonged to the portal, or veftibule, 
of fome large building, as there were alfo feveral concave ftones 
proper for an arched roof. Upon thefe pilafters. were fome rude 
carvings in alto relevo, ' Four or five coarfe images were likewife 
found; one of which 1efembled afphynx; another, an alligator; 
and the reft were creatures of the mafon’s fancy. The mantene 
houfe on this eftate ftlands on the fummit of a rifing dawn, nearly 
equidiftant from .the. fea and the mountains;.a fituation, which 
makes it both healthy and agreeable.. Before the front-of it is a 
battery of eighteen {mall guns en barbette; which .is,intended as 
a. protection to the eftate, and to the harbour itfelf in war-time 
againft privateers. The garden on the.Eaft fide of the houfe is 


prettily laid out ;-and decorated with a ftone-temple, , elegantly de- 


figned inthe modern tafte. |, 

The Spanifh habitations have. fone aga. been demolithed, and 
the ground whereon they ftood converted into. cane- -fields;. but, in 
turning up the foil for planting, the old rubbifh continually makes 
ifs appearance, and contribytes.to; render, it lefs fertile. The ruins 
were more perfe& in Sir Hans Sloan’s time, who vifited them in 
468 & and: has lett us, the following, account : 
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« The church was not finithed. . It. was twenty paces broad, and 
| thirty long. There were two rows of - -pillars within; . and over 
| the place where the altar was intended were fome carvings under 
: the ends of the arches. The houfes and foundations fland for fe- 
_veralmiles along (thefe were probably the houfes of detached fet- 

-tlements, not. of .the {treets). Captain . Heming faid, he fome-~ 
» times found pavements under-his canes three feet corerctt with. earth, 
| feveral wells, and burial- ftones. finely cut. There are the be- 
ginnings of a great houfe called a monattery ; but I fuppofe the 
houfe was.defigned for the governor. There were two coats of 
arms lay by, not fet up; a ducal one; and that. of a.count; be- 
: longing I fuppofe to the family ‘of Columbus, proprietors. of the 
| ifland: There had been raifed a tower, part brick,. part hewn 
ftone, as alfo feveral battlements on it; and other lower buildings 
unfinifhed. At the church lie feveral arched ftones, to compleat 
it; which had never been put up, but are lodged among the canes. 
| The rows of pillars within were for the’ moft part unornamented. 
It was thought, that in the time of the Spaniards the. Europeans 
had been cut off by the Indians; and fo the church left uncom- 
| pleated. When the Englith took the ifland, the ruins of this city 
were fo overgrown with wood, that they were all turned black. 

Nay, I faw a mammee, or baftard mammee-tree, growing within 
the walls of the tower, fo high as that it ‘muft have been a very 
large gun to kill a bird on the top of it; andthe trunks of many 
of the trees, when felled from this place, to make room for the fu- 
gar-canes, were fixty feet or more in length. A great many wells 
are on this ground. The Weft gate of the church was of very fine 
work, and ftands entire. It is feven feet wide, and as high to the 
{pring of the arch. Over the door, in the centre, is our Saviour’s 
head, with a crown of thorns, between two'angels; on the right 
fide, a {mall round figure of fome faint, with a knife {truck into 
his head ; and on the left, a madona, her arm tied in three places 
after the Spanith fathion. Over the gate, and beneath a coat of 
arms, was this infcription : 


M 2 PETRVS, 


“84. AT ARM CALS A. 

PETRVS. MARTIR. Ale ANGLERIA. ITALVS, CIVIS. MEDIOLANEN: 
PROTHON. APOS. HVJVS. INSVLE. ABBAS. SENATVS. INDICI. 
CONSILIARIVS. LIGNEAM. PRIUS. ADEM. HANC. BIS. IGNE. 
CONSVMPTAM. LATERICIO. ET. QVADRATO, LAPIDE. PRIMVS, 
A. FVNDAMENTIS. EXTRVXIT [ p]. 

Thefe words are entire, except Mediolanenjis, which I have applied 

(fays Sir Hans), becaufe this Peter Martir, a famous man, wrote 

himfelf «of Milan.’ He was author of the Decads, Epiftles, and 

fome other books; which gave him great reputation in the world.” 

There is at this time in St. Domingo, as I am credibly informed, 
a Spanifh lady, of an old family, who takes her title from this 
place, by the ftile of Countefs de Sevilla Nueva, in Jamaica. 

The hamlets at Laughlands and’ Runaway Bay are too infignifi- 
cant to merit defcription. At the former a chapel of eafe was 
erected fome years ago; but it is at prefent in a ruinous condition, 
and is only ufed for holding eleCtions for the erie dapat: Os: 
Between this and the Bay is Richmond, belonging to Mr. P——~k, 
This eftate is graced with a very elegant manfion, confifting of 
two ftories. It is farrounded with a fpacious piazza, fupported by 
columns of the Ionic order; at the four angles are pavilions, with 
Venetian windows correfponding to each other. The only fault 
belonging to this houfe is in point of fituation; for it ftands upon a 
dead flat; but, being confiderably raifed from the foundation, it is 
dry and healthy. Adjoining is a pleafant lawn, or paddock, fenced 
with Chinefé railing, fkirted with a gravel-walk, and ornamented 
with rows of cocoa-trees. The great road to St. James runs pa- 
rallel tothe North front, at the diftance of about two hundred 
yards: the pafflage from hence ta the houfe leads through a pair ef 
handfome gates along a {pacious ‘gravel-walk. Immediately acrofs 
the road, and oppofite to the fame front, is a large pleafure-garden, —_ 
neatly laid out in walks, and ftocked with a variety of flowers and 
flowering-fhrubs ; of which the chief are, the Englith, Spanith, 
and Arabian jafmines; balfams, Indian arrow, capficums, fun- 
flowers, French marigolds, jalap or faur o'clock, coffee-bufhes, 


~{~] In Baglith: “ Peter Martir, of Anghiera; an Italian, citizen of Milan, chief miffionary, 
‘and abbot of this ifland, member of the council of the Indies, firft raifed from its foundation, 
“ with brick and fquared ftone, this edifice, which formerly was built of wood, and twice deftroyed 

“Ly fire,” 
touth- 
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‘South. fea rofe, Barbadoes pride, Jerufalem thorn, pomegranate, 
| paflion flower, phyfic nut, and many others. In the centre is a 
) fountain ; ; and in another part a large labyrinth, inclofed princi- 
pally with the wild olive, and furnifhed with commodious feats. 
i The town of St. Anne carries on fome trade, chiefly for mules and 
cattle, with the Cuba Spaniards, who run over in one night’s 
| time in very fmall veflels, and not feldom in open boats. This 
| pedling intercourfe has been productive of a very fignal mifchief, 
'which has chiefly affected this parifh. The Negroes here, either 
) perceiving the facility of this paffage, or (which is moft probable) 
mveigled by the flattering affurances of thefe {trolling Spanith tra- 
ders, who for the greater part are a thievifh race, have taken every 
| Opportunity to defert in canoes, and withdraw to Cuba, in hopes of 
obtaining their freedom: fo that feveral hundreds have, within a 
few years pa{t, decamped from this and other parts of the North 
fide, to the great lofs of the planters. ‘Thefe Spaniards, upon many 
| occafions, have lain under fufpicion of not merely inveigling the 
| Blacks with fair fpeeches, but even taking them away by force. 
This, indeed, has been a very old practice oF theirs, and, for want 
! of an, authoritative check, is now become fo habitual, that they 
-ufe as little ceremony in fupplying themfelves from Jamaica by 
thefe means, as the Portugueze and Hollanders formerly ufed to- 
wards the natives of Guiney. Inthe year 1719, the then gover- 
nor of. Jamaica. fent the captain of a frigate to the alcaldes, or: 
chief officers of Trinidado, a town in Cuba, demanding reftitution 
ef feveral Negroes, piratically taken from the ifland. But the of-- 
ficers returned for anf{wer, ‘ that, as to thofe and other fugitives, . 
« they were there as the other {ybjectsof their lord the king, and,. 
« being brought voluntarily to their holy church, had received 
s¢ the water of baptifm.” The conclufion follows of courfe ; that, . 
being thus adopted into the Roman Catholic faith, in virtue of: 
the mere ceremonial of their baptifm, though without the leaft 
knowledge of their new religion, or the grounds or nature-of their. 
faith, they could not return, to mingle again with heretics, with- 
out peril to their immortal fouls. Such is the pretext by which 
thefe rogues, under the cobweb veil of their religion, detain the 
property of Britifh fubjeéts. It wall not-be difputed, but that the 
induitry. 
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induftry and labour of fo many ufeful hands, transferred by this | 
fraudulent mode of conveyance to a foreign ftate, are more than a | 
los to their owners ; they are a lofs to the whole Britifh commu- | 
nity. The governors’ of Jamaica have not been wanting to lend | 
.every affiftance in their power towards recovery of thefe fugitives, | 


or rather ftolen goods, by fending requifitorial letters to the Spanith 
commanders; but with fo little effect, that fome Britifh frigates, 


which fince the late peace were fent with thefe difpatches to the | 


Havannah and other Spanith poits, were fhot at from their forts, 
and ordered to depart without coming to an anchor. Our flag was 
infulted, but .no -redrefs given. LExpoftulations on this head have 
been made, as I have heard, to as little purpofe in Europe. The 
alcaldes here, like thofe of America, are equally bigots when 
the cant of religious fophiftry 1s required to fanctify bafe actions. 

A Negroe, flying from our colony to Cuba, or kidnapped thither, 
becomes the property of the Spanifh crown, that is, of a Spanith 
alcalde. The ftupid, illiterate wretch is prefently admitted into 
the bofom of holy mother-church, and ftraight becomes a bueno 
catholico, aud a Spanith fubje&t. He continues, however, in a ftaté 
of fervitude, and earns a weekly fum for his mafter, who muft 
pay a certain proportion of it into the royal coffers, or give him up 
to labour on the fortifications, until the confederate gang of Ne- 
groes there can make up a purfe for him. He then goes before 
another of thefe officers, and intimates that he has wherewithal to 
purchafe his freedom. The owner is fummoned; and, the fum 
being fixed at a certain moderate rate, his matter is obliged to take 
the money, and grant a manumiffion. By this eafy method, thefe 
deferters foon acquire their freedom, and with very little pains are 
able, by cultivating tobacco,. breeding poultry and hogs, making 


chip-hats, fegars, and other trifling articles, to earn a comfortable - | 


livelihood among fuch a fet of haughty and indolent beings, who 
{corn to fully their noble’ hands with vulgar occupations. Such 
being. the .encouragements held out to our Negroes, and the 
paflage fo eafily made, itis: only aftonifhing that the defection is 
not greater. It may be urged, that our Negroes, having once 
tafted the {weets of fo eafy a life, and fraught with the moft per- 
nicious fuperftitions [9g], ‘would be ufelefs, if not dangerous, if they 


{g] For exam,le, ¢¢ that it is meritorious to kill heretics,” 
were 
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were reftored again to the ifland. This I ferioufly believe, but it 
is no argument to juftify the detainers of them; forpifureby, af 
they had principle enough todo what thetaiws of nations, of juftice, 
and common honefty, require, they would either re-deliver the 
perfons of thefe Negroes, or a pecuniary indemnification ; they 
themfelves not beftowing a gratis freedom to thefe poor people; but 
felling it tothem for a valuable confideration, exacted in money. 
apart of which booty their illuftrious. fovereign (or I am‘ mifin- 
formed) difdains not to participate. What are we to think of a 
fociety of men,, who are capable of committing fuch pious frauds 
uncer the mafk of pretended righteoufnefs! The very fame preterice- 
might. be brought by a highwayman, or pick-pocket,-to juaftify 
Beir malefactions. It is flagrant.robbery, a breach of good faith: 
hetween the two nations, and ought to be anfwered with reprifals 
to make good the damages fuftained by the plundered parties. The 
fovercign of Great-Britain holds an intereft in all the Negroes pof- 
fefled by his colony-fubjects; for his revenue is very greatly bene: 
fited and fupported by the produce of their perfonal labour. The 
nation. at large holds an intereft in them by the number of ma- 
nufacturers fet to work; by the-fhipping and mariners; by the ars 
ticles neceflary to cloathe, feed, and employ thefe labourers; and: 
by their. general confumption. of Britifh merchandizes. Hence,. 
in every refpect, this grievance feems to rife into a national con- 
cern, and to deferve a powerful national interpofition, that fuch: 
aéts of perfidy and injuftice may ceafe for the future. ‘That fomeé. 
judgement may be formed. of the height of infolence to which thé 
Spaniards have carried their pretenfions, 1 muft not omit to mention. 
that, fo recently as the year 1768, the afflembly of the ifland ads 
drefied his majefty; fetting forth, that numbers of their. flaves were 
actually detained and Bin leyeali in the fervice of the Catholic king, 
or his fubje&ts; and that, application having beem: madé to the ‘gos - 

vernor of St. Jago in Cuba for the delivery. if fome of thofe flaves; 
he declared, «that although he knew: many Negroes were at that 
‘¢ place, who had made their elopement. from Jamaica,. yeti he; 
« would: not deliver them up; having received orders from the 
6 court of Spain, injoining, that all’ Negroes coming thither from 
«the Britith iflands, in what manner foever, , fhould be empldyed:! 
664.3 
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‘sin his Catholic majefty’s fervice, until further inftru€tions fhovuld | 


“6 be given. concerning them.” , sim | 
There needs no ftronger proof to thew, that this thievifh practice, 
fo repugnant to the good faith that ought to fubfift between two | 
nations in amity, fo deftructive of the Britifh commerce, fo incon- | 
fiftent with the rules of honefty, that, if it occurred between two 
private individuals, the offender would juftly be deemed a felon ; 
there needs, I fay, no fuller evidence, that this difhonourable po- 
licy is countenanced, avowed, and defended, by the Spanifh go- 
vernment. It is plain, that his Catholic majefty’s inftructions are 
directly leveled againft all the Britifh colonies : no mention is made 
of any other; and probably none other are included in them. We 
may likewife obferve the latitude of the words: ‘¢ coming in what 
«< manner foever;’’ under the implication of which are certainly 
meant, not only thofe who voluntarily defert or run away, but all | 
others who are either trepanned, or violently brought away, by his 
own Spanifh fubjeGs: and thefe Negroes are to be employed im- 
mediately in the king’s fervice. Whence. it is plain, that every 
Spaniard muft efteem this as an encouragement to him; nay, he 
muft think he performs his duty to his fovereign, as a zealous fub- 
ject ought to do, in taking all opportunities, that happen within 
his power, to inveigle and fteal away Negroes from the Britith 
planters, for the benefit of his monarch’s fervice. Unhappily, Ja- 
maica lies more convenient in its fituation, than any other, for fa- 
vouring thefe depredations. One would think, that fo peremptory 
an avowal of what is apparently unjuftifiable in itfelf would be 
fufficient to alarm a Britifh miniftry, and lead them at leaft to re- 
fle&, that the emigration of all the Negroes from Jamaica to Cuba 
as at leaft pofidle; more efpecially, as the Spaniards boldly affert their 
intentions to get poffeffion of them by all poffible ways and means; | 
and that, after they have feduced, or ftolen away, thefe Negroes, 
or only the major part of them, they will have much lefs difficulty 
in gaining pofleffion of the ifland itfelf; which is an obje& that, we 
have juft apprehenfion for believing, they have all along held in 
view. If, indeed, they fhould be fuccefsful engugh in difpeopling 
it of the Negroes, we need not hefitate to le’ them take the land 
into the bargain. I have heard the number of them purloined from 


, the 
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the ifland, or that have eloped and been detained in a few years paft, 
computed at eight hundred; the value of which, that is, the ac- 
‘tual lofs to their owners, at the loweft calculation, cannot be rated 
Jat lefs than 40,000/. Jamaica money. Had they taken a loaded 


fhip from us of half that value, the whole body of merchants 


have {peedily :eached the cabinet at Madrid. Why the injury done 
) to our planters has been lefs held in eftimation, why no redrefs has 
( been obtained for them, for their paft loffes, nor fecurity againft 
| the future, hotwithf{tancing this affair has been ftrenuoufly repre- 
\fented, 1 am unable to difcover. Our Britith courts of juftice, 
) adopting the principle of Gronovius, inform us, that a Negroe, 
| coming from one of our own colonies into Great-Britain, in what 
| manner foever, becomes inftantly difcharged from the fervice of his 
i owner. Perhaps a Spanifh Gronovius has been found, to affert 
| the propriety of this kidnapping by the like rule of, «+ Servus pere- 
|“ grinus, fimul atque terram Hifpanicam tetigerit, eodem momento 
|<‘ iiber fiat; under this referve, however, that he is free only 
quoad his Britifh owner, but not fo guoad the king of Jerufalem [r). 
| But, to have done with a fubje& on which perhapsI may be 
thought to have faid too much, I return to the parifh of St. Anne. 

From White River to Rio Bueno, its Eaftern and Weftern boun- 
| daries, there is a continued pretty level ground, for about twenty- 
: four miles in length, along the coaft, extending in breadth in few 
places more than one mile to the foot of the hills, which rife gra- 


; 


{r] It is probable, that the ecclefiaftics derive fome pecuniary benefit from this practice, as it 
conforms to fome of the Romith dottrines; agreeably to the true fpitit of which, that canon was 
injoined by the pope to the bifhop of Worcetter, in the year 1497, viz. “¢ that a man fhould be 
«¢ perrnitted to retain the property of another perfon, by what method foever he had feized or ace 
« quired it, provided he gave a certain portion thereof to the pope’s commiffaries, or fubftitutes.” 
Irenzus was the firft who broached this infamous tenet, in his argument to juftify the Ifraelites for 
havicg robbed the Egyptians of their plate and jewels. The ftale pretext of the Spaniards, 
founded on thcir zeal in the caufe of holy mother-church, and the tenor of the royal cedula, 
feem to correfpond exaétly with the fame abominable principle, and encourage the Negroes of our 
iflands to rob their mafters, and defeit to them; who maintain, that, if a fhare of the plunder be 
but given to their church, the converfion from paganifm to their faith is fufficient of itfelf to ex- 
tenuate all preceding crimes. Such pofitions are fuitable only to a community of thieves, or to the 
deluded votaries of fuch a religion. They may apply to themfelves and their difciples, with gieat 
propriety, the words of a French gentleman, mentioned by Lord O:rery Des vous dire la verite, 
nous fommes tous des bea cathohques; mais pour la religion, nous nen avons point, ‘* To fay the truth, 
-¢ we are all good catholics; but, as for religion, we have none.” 
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dually to very high mountains. ‘This trat between the hills and 


the coaft is, for the moft part, a fhallow /ratum of mould upon | | 


a white, hot marle. Here are the fugar-plantations, which with 
good management bear moderate crops ; but the canes in general 


are fhort-jointed, and, this part of the parifh being fubje@ to | 


drowths (the high lands behind drawing off the rain), are often 
ftunted in their growth; for the foil in which they are planted is 
naturally fo dry and warm, as to require plentiful and frequent ir- 
rigations. Mott of the rivers here take their fource fo high, that 
their water might eafily be difperfed in channels through the cane- 
pieces. Some of the proprietors, I am informed, have lately had 
this in contemplation; and it would doubtlefs anfwer perfely 
well, The hills contain but very few fugar-works. The mould 
here is extremely fuperficial; and underneath lies a deep vein of a 
white marle, or hard chalk. The pimento loves this kind of foil; 
and vaft woods of it overfpread the hills toa great diftance from 
the coaft. Behind this range of hills and mountains the land is 
diverfified with open, level favannahs, environed by rocky emi- 
nences, or with little cock-pits. The foil of the latter is cul- 
tivated fuccefsfully with Guiney grafs. ‘The favannahs are covered 
with fern, and applied to no ufe. There are three principal moun- 
tain-roads which enter this parifh from the South fide. The road 
by Monte Diablo, in Sixteen-mile-walk, leads into it on the South- 
Eaft part, and is a mere avenue cut through the woods, there 
not being more than four or five fettlements on the whole road. 
About five miles from Monte Diablo is the Rio Hoja, which, run- 


ning about a mile and half from its firft fpring, difcharges itfelf | 
into a large lake of immenfe depth. Some have affigned this as __ 
the fource of the Cobre; which is not improbable, as the river-. | 
head and this body of water lie in exact meridian, North and South. 
The next road penetrates the centre of the parith, by way of Old | 
Woman’s Savannah, in Clarendon, through the fettlements of _ 


Pedro, of which I have before given an account; and their number 


fcattered on each fide renders this by far the pleafanteft way. After | 
leaving thefe fettlements about two miles, we come to a {tupen- | 


dous hill of folid rock, perfectly bare, and unadorned with either | 
plants or herbage. From this ftupendous mafs, to the neareft fet- | 
5 tlement | 
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jtlement on the North fide of the parifh, is about two miles further, 
‘The third road enters the Weft quarter of the parifh, by way of 
(Clarendon. After running about five miles before it reaches any 
fettlement, it branches into two forks; one of which paffes on to 
pRunaway Bay; the other, to Dry Harbour. From the entrance, 
iby Clarendon, to the range of hills near the coaft of St. Anne, is 
about twelve miles; the road is enlivened with a very few human 
shabitations, and thofe fcattered. This tract, from its being fo 
glittle inhabited, was called Siberia: yet it is not in other refpeéts 
Beerving that appellation; for it is full of excellent timber, and 
ifurnifhes a vaft quantity of mahogany every year, the vifitors of 
a part being chiefly cutters. The diftri& of the parifh, inter- 
fected by thefe three avenues, comprehends near one hundred 
jand eighty thoufand acres, as yet unfettled. In fo vaft a fpace 
there muft needs be a very great variety of foil, and num- 
iberlefs {pots of very fine cultivable land. But, exclufive of a few 
)fern favannahs, the whole of it is in its primitive foreft, full of large 
cedar, mahogany, and other valuable timber-trees. The foil, 
‘over which the roads pafs, is in general a reddifh fat clay, inter- 
‘mixed with mould, or a black-fhell mould; and, fo far as fet- 
‘tlements are formed, it is experienced to be exceedingly fertile, 
being refrefhed with conftant dews and frequent fhowers, The 
‘rain does not defcend here in fuch violent ftreams as in the low 
‘country, but for the moft part ina fine {pray or drizzle; and the 
air is, during the whole year, cool, temperate, and perfectly 
healthful. Here then appears a defireable field for introducing new 
‘colonies of induftrious people; as a leading meafure to which, 
fome new roads are required, to penetrate through this defart tract, 
and open a communication with the parts already fettled, The air 
of the coaft is hot, and in general tolerably healthful. 

Near Ocho Rios, or, as it is now more commonly called, Che- 
reiras Bay, in this parifh, the road from St. Mary pafles through 
Walter’s plantation to the Weftward, up a fteep hill. ‘This road, 
having been gullied very much about eleven years ago, by a heavy 
fall of rain in Oétober, the fkeleton of an Indian was laid bare to 
view, about five feet below the furface. The foil here is a white 
coarfe marle, which certainly did not poffefs the corrofive qualities 
N 2 of 
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of lime in its compofition; for the bones were perfectly found and | 


fia 


firm. The fkull appeared prete:naturally compreffed at top, which 
mde the finciput very low. There was fome appearance of a cut 
on the occipital bone, as if made witha fharp weapon. By the fize 
of the bones, they were conjectured to have belonged to a man of 
large ftature. At the head and feet lay two ungiazed earthen pots, 
fhaped fomewhat like a canoe, and well wrought ; one of them was 


broken in taking it out; but the other was preferved intire, and | 


found to containa fmall quantity of black earth, refembling foot. 
Thebody had probably been interred not lefs than two hundred years, 
This parifh contains two remarkable cafcades. The lefler is 


formed by a branch of Rio Alto, which is fuppofed to re-emerge | 


(after a fubterraneous current of feveral miles) between Roaring 
River Plantation and Menzie’s Bog. The hills in this part are 
many of them compofed ofa ‘ftalactite matter; by whofe eafy fo- 
lution, the waters, oozing through the rocks, are copioufly charged 
with it, fo that they inciuftate all bodies depofited in them. This 
river rifes at a confiderable elevation above the fea’s level, and at a 


great diftance from the coaft, and continues its courfe between the | 
hills fucceffively broad or contracted, as they on each fide ap- | 


proach nearer, or recede further from, one another. In one of the 
more extended ipaces, it expands its water in a gentle defcent 
among a very curious group of anchovy pear-trees, whofe {preading 


roots intercept the fhailow ftream in a multitude of different direc- | 


tions. The water, thus retarded, depofits its grofler contents, 


which in lengrh of time have formed various incruftations, around | 
as many cifterns, {pread in beautiful ranks, gradually rifing one 
above another, and bearing no ill refemblance to a magnificent | 
flight of {teps in ruftic work, leading up to the enchanted palace | 
of fome puiffant giant of romance. A fheet of water, tranfparent | 
as cryftal, conforming to the bend of the fteps, overfpreads their 


furface; and, as the rays of light, or fun-fhine, play between the 


waving branches of the trees, it defcends glittering with a thoufand | 
variegated tints. ‘The incruftation in many parts is folid enough | 
ta bear the weight of a man; in others it is fo thin, that fome | 
perfons, whofe curiofity led them to venture too far, have fud-_ 
denly found themfelves plunged up to the middle in a cold refer- | 
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i voir. Thefe accidents give it ftill more the appearance of a Fairy 
] region. The cifterns, or refervoirs, have their fides formed by 
( broken boughs and limbs, incrufted over, and fuftained by the 
i trunks: of trees, promifcuoufly growing between them. The ci- 
| terns themfelves are: always brim-full of water, which trickles 
| from ore to the other; and, although feveral of them are fix ot 
feven- feet deep, one may clearly difcern whatever lies at the bottom. 
| The /amina which envelope them are in general near half an:inch 
| in thicknefs. To a {uperficial obferver their fides have the appear= 
| ance of ftone; but, upon breaking any of them, there appears. -ei- 
thera bough between the two incrufting coats, or a vacant fpace, 
i which a bough has once filled, and by the mouldering of which 
| in-length of time a cavity has been left. 


On opening feveral of thefe incruftations, not only boughs v were 


| found, but entire leaves of a muddy-green hue. Whence it may 
| be conjectured, that a fhell, fomewhat thicker than that of:an egg, 
) may be concreted by.this water in lefs than a.twelvemonth, | 


The incrufting matter is foluble in the vinous acid, and when. 


| diffolved-acquires a deep-black colour, much‘ fimilar:to iat the 
_ vegetable aftringents {trike with a chalybeate. 


As the remarkable quality, refident in this'water, feems not:con- 
fined in its. effects to any particular fubftance, it might be no un- 


_pleafant experiment to immerfe. the ftuffed tkin of: any animal for 


a fufficient time in it ; fince it 1s’ probable,..that-the workmanthip 


of nature would furpafs the happieft productions. of ‘the chiffel; and. 


- furnifh the moft animated and a pene. by this ealy 


and unexpénfive method. 

After dancing over thefe innumeralsle cifeepiay -the pellucid ele- 
ment forms. ‘itfélf into one or two ftreams.; which afterwards,’ col- 
TeGting other neighbouring rivulets, compofe feveral leffer, ‘moft 
beautiful, falls. -But defcription fails in attempting to Si any 
competent idea of its feveral beauties. 

The other, or gteat cafcade, more properly a end is’ formed 
by the: White River, which is of confiderable magnitude, and, 
after ‘a courfe of about twelve miles among the mountains, preci- 
pitates in a fall of about three hundred feet or :migre, obliquely 


preaiuted, with fuch a hoarfe and thundering noife, as to be heard 
: at 
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at agreat diftance. Viewed from below, the Ajutage [s] appears to 
be a body of water, of fmall bulk, iffuing between a tuft of wood; | 
but, as it continues its defcent, the breadth gradually increafes, _ 
until it reaches the bottom, where it forms a beautiful circular ba- 
fon, and then flows away in a ferpentine courfe towards the fea. 
Through the whole defcent it is broken and interrupted by a re- 
gular climax of fteps, of a ftalactic matter, incrufted over a kind 
of foft chalky ftone, which yields eafily to the chiffel. So vafta 
difcharge of water, thus wildly agitated by the fteepnefs of the 
fall, dafhing and foaming from ftep to ftep, with all the impetuofity 
and rage peculiar to this element, exhibits an aweful, pleafing {cene. 
But the grandeur of it is aftonifhingly heightened by the frefh fup- 
plies which it receives after the rainy-feafons. At fuch times, the 
roaring of the flood, reverberated from the adjacent rocks, trees, 
and hills; the tumultuous violence of the torrent, tumbling head- 
long with refiftlefs fury ; andthe gloom of the over-hanging wood, 
contrafted with the foft ferenity of the fky, the filvery glitter of the 
{pray, the flight of birds fkimming over the lofty fummit of the 
mountain, and the placid furface of the bafon below; form, all to- 
gether, an affemblage of fubje&ts, the moft happily mingled, and 
beyond the power of painting to exprefs. . 

«¢ Wide o’er the brim, with many a torrent {well’d, | 

«¢ And the mix’d ruin of its banks o’er-{pread ; 

« At laft the rous’d-up river pours along, 

*¢ Refiftlefs! roaring! dreadful !—Down it comes. . 

«¢ From the rude mountain, and the moffy wild, 

«‘ Tumbling through rocks abrupt, and founding far:— 

«© Then o’er the fanded valley floating {preads, . 

«“ Calm; fluggifh; filent;—till again, conftrain’d |. . 

«« Between two meeting crags, it burfts away, 

« Where rocks and woods o’er-hang the turbid ftream. 

«© There gathering triple force, rapid and deep, } 

‘¢ It boils! and wheels! and foams! and thunders through !° 

THOMPSON. 

A beautiful intermixture of tall and ftately trees rifes gracefully 
from the margin on either fide ; whofe bark andi foliage are diverfi- 


[s] See Plate-V. 
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fied with a variety of the lovelieft tints. And, to complete the 
picture, the bafon is ornamented with two elegant trees of the 
palm kind, which {pring like ftrait columns out of the water, 
placed by the hand of nature at fuch even diftance from the banks 
on each fide, that art could not have done the work with more 
attention to propriety and exactnefs. The whole, indeed, has been 
executed by nature in a tafte that furpaffes either defcription or imi- 
tation. ‘The late Sir Charles P. e, within whofe territory it lay, 
would not fuffer the leaft alterations to be made to it, although fome 
of the fteps might eafily be cut fo as to be reétilineal. He pre- 
ferred its natural beauties; and, in order to enjoy them, formed a 


glub of gentlemen, and built a range of apartments on a pretty 


lawn jutt fronting the cafcade. Here they had an annual meeting, 
which continued fome weeks; during which, they took the di- 
verfion of fhooting the ring-tail pidgeons, which in this part of the 
country are very numerous, and in great perfection at the proper 
feafon. If the lefler cafcade is delicate and curious, this is grand 
and fublime. The former is contemplated with delight, and this. 
with a pleafing and reverential wonder. The fall is faid to exceed: 
in grandeur that of Tivoli, or amy other in Europe, though much 
inferior to that of Niagara. 

The grotto in this parifh, near Dry Harbour, and ae four 
teen miles Weft from St. Anne’s Bay, is fituated at the foot of a 
rocky hill, under which it runs for a confiderable way, and then 
branches into feverak adits, fome of which penetrate fo far, that no: 
perfon has yet ventured to difcover their ending. The front is ex- 
tremely Gothic in its appearance. It is the perpendicular face of a 
rock, having two arched. entrances about twenty feet afunder, 
which look as if they had anciently been door-ways, but funk by 
time or accident to: within two: or three feet of their lintels. In: 
the centre of the rock, between thefe portals, is a natural niche, 
about four feet in height, and as many from the ground, which. 
might well be fuppofed intended for the reception of a:madona, ef- 
pecially as at the foot of it is a {mall excavation, or bafon,. pro- 
jected a little beyond. the face of the rock; which feems a very pro- 
per refervoir for holy water. Excited by the accounts I had heard. 
of this celebrated.curiofity,, I made one among a party to vifit it.. 

After 


Aftet providing ourfelves with feveral isunties a candlewood, fplit 
in fmall pieces, we crept on our hands and knees under the larger 
of the two apertures in the front of the rock, and immediately 
found Snes in acircular veftibule, of about eighteen feet di- 
ameter, and fourteen in height. The cieling, (an irregular con- 
cave), as well as the’ fides, was covered with ftalaCtic and 
fparry matter, interfperfed with innumerable gliftening particles, 
which, reflecting the light of our torches from their polifhed fur- 
face, exhibited the moft rich and fplendid appearance - imagi- 
nable. 
This roof febied to be fupported by feveral columns of the fame 
matter, concreted by length of time; whofe chaptrels, and the 
angular arches above, appeared in the true Gothic tatle. The pulars 
furrounded the veftibule; the open {paces between them led into 
avenues which: diverged away into different parts of this fubterra- 
neous labyrinth. On one fide we obferveda rock, which, by the 
continual dripping of water upon it from the cieling, was covered 
with ‘an incruftation, and bore a very ftriking refemblance of. fome 
venerable old hermit, fitting in profound meditation, wrapped ina 
flowing robe, his arms folded, and a beard defcending to his waift. 
The head appeared bald, and the forehead wrinkled with age. Nos 
thing was wanted to complete the fgure, except the addition of 
features, which we immediately fupplied, in the theatric manner, 
with a piece of charcoal. The graceful, eafy folds and plaits of 
the :drapery, and the wavy flow of the beard,. were remarkably 
well expreffed. Roubilliac, the rival of nature, could not..have 
executed them in a more finifhed and mafterly ftyle. After we had 
fufficiently contemplated this reverend perfonage, we purfued- our 
route through.one of the largeft adits. We found the paflage every 
where of good height, in general from twelve to fifteen feet ; but 
fo totally excluded from day-light, that the gloom, together eet 
the hollow found of our trampling, and. difmal echo of. our voices, 
recalled to our minds the well-imagined defcription of A®neas’s de- 
{cent into the infernal regions. And this idea fo ftrongly pofleffed 
us, that, in the enthufiafm of poetic delufion, we expected no lefs, 
at every turn, than to pop upon Sen or fome other horrid in- 
habitant of Pluto’ s dominion: 

Spelunca 
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Spelunca alta fuit, vaftoque immanis biatu, 
Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro, nemorumque tenebris. 


coer 


Ibant obfcuri fold Jub noéte per umbram, 
Perque domos ditis vacuas, et inania regna. 
Quale per incertam lunam Jub luce maligna 
_ «Efi iter in fylvis; ubi coclum condidit umbré 
Fupiter, et rebus nox abjiulit atra colorem. 
«¢ Deep, deep, the cavern lies, devoid of light, 
« All rough with rocks, and horrible to fight. 
s¢ Its dreadful mouth is fene’d with fable floods, - 
« And the brown horrors of furrounding woods. 
*¢ Now through the difmal gloom they pafs, and tread 
*¢ Grim Pluto’s courts, the regions of the dead ; 
s¢ As puzzled travelers bewilder’d move 
« (The moon fcarce glimm’ring through the dufky grove), 
«¢ When Jove from mortal eyes has f{natch’d the light, 
~« And wrapp’d the world in undiftinguifh’d night.” 
Pitr. 
‘That the comparifon might have appeared more juft, I ought to 
have premifed, that the grotto is furrounded with a thick wood, 
and that at a {mall diftance before the entrance is a large lagoon 
of ftagnant water. The critic perhaps may object, that we were 
not fo entirely in the dark as A®neas is reprefented. But, if he 
pleafes, he may allow the dim light of our torch to bear fome fi- 
militude to the glimmering of the moon above-mentioned; and 
then it will feem more aptly applied. The foil beneath our feet we 
perceived was deep, foft, and yielding, and had a faint, cada- 
verous fmell. Upon examination, we imagined it to bea congeries 
of bat’s dung, accumulating perhaps for ages paft; and were fur- 
ther confirmed in this opinion by the multitude of thefe creatures, 
which, upon the difturbances of our torch-light, and the unufual 
noife of fo many vifitors, flitted in numerous {warms over our 
heads. It is probable this foil is ftrongly impregnated with nitre; 
but we had not time to fearch for it. After walking a-confiderable 
way, we obferved many new adits branching from the fides. Our 
guide informed us they led feveral miles under ground; and that 
Vot. II. O one 
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one half of them had. néver been explored by any human being. 
Soon after, we came all on a fudden toa little precipice, of about 
four or five feet; and fome of the party would have hurt them- 
felves very feverely, if it had not been for the foft /ffratum of bat’s 
dung which lay below ready to receive them. Our guide, and two: 
or three of the foremoft, difappeared in an inftant, having tumbled 
one over the other; but foon recovered from their furprize, when 
they found themfelves unhurt. The reft, who followed at fome 
little diftance,. being put on their guard, defcended. with fomewhat 
lefs rapidity. We continued our walk without further interruption, 
till-we hailed the day-light again, in an open area environed on all 
fides with fteep rocks. covered with trees. This area, as nearly as 
we could conje€ture, lies about a quarter of a mile from the en- 
trance of the grotto. We remarked feveral adits leading from 
different parts of this little court; but our guide was acquainted: 
with one of them only, into which we walked, and came into a. 
magnificent apartment, or rotunda, of about twenty-five feet 
diameter, and about eighteen to the dome, or vaulted cieling ; 
from: the centre of which defcended a {trait tap-root of fome tree 
above, about the fize of a cable, and pretty uniform in fhape from 
top to bottom. This had made its way through a cleft in the 
rock, and penetrated. downward quite into the floor‘of the apart- 
ment. On one fide was a‘{mall chafm, opening like the door-way 
of a clofet into a. narrow paflage ;. which our guide endeavoured to 
diffuade us from entering, on account of a deep well, which he 
informed us lay a few paces within. However, we ventured in a 
little way with great caution, and found his account very true. 
The paflage grew more and more contracted, till we met witha 
thin, upright ledge of rock, rifing like a parapet-wall, almoft 
breaft-high, whigh feemed to decline gradually lower as we ad- 
vanced. We therefore thought it prudent to halt, and foon difco- 
vered the ledge of rock feparated us from a vaft cavernous hollow, — 
or well. Having no line, we could not found the depth of the . 
water, nor how far it lay. beneath us; but, by the fall of fome 
{tones we threw in, we judged the diftance to the water about thirty 
or forty feet. The ftones in their fall produced a moft horrid, 
hoarfe noife, as loud as hell’s porter uttered from his triple jaws, 
4 primis 
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primis in forcibus orci. Our guide informed us it was unfathomable, 
and communicated with the fea. The latter is probable, as the en- 
trance of the grotto is very near the coaft. We returned acrofs the 
area by the way that we came, only peeping into a few of the 
other avenues as we proceeded, which we found very little dif. 
ferent. They had the like rude cielings incrufted with ftala¢tites, 
here and there interfperfed with the radical fibres of trees and plants, 
and their walks ftrewed with various feeds and fruits, particularly 
the bread-nut in great abundance; and even fome reptiles, all cu- 
rioufly covered over with incruftations, but ftill preferving their 
original fhapes. The ftruéture and furniture of thefe various 
cloyfters and apartments, at the fame time that they excite the ut- 
moft curiofity, baffle all defcription. In fome we faw, or fancied 
we faw, fparkling icicles, and beautifully-variegated foliage, gem- 
my canopies, feftoons, thrones, roftrums, bufts, fkulls, pillars, 
pilafters, bafons, and a thoufand other femblances of fuch objects 
as ftruck our different imaginations. Moft of the arches and co- 
lumns feemed to be compofed internally of a greyith, fonorous 
marble, and were extravagantly wild and curious. Some are per- 
fe&, and fuftain the mafly fuperftructure; others half formed; 
and fome in their very infant ftate. Several of the apartments are 
cellular; others, fpacious and airy, having here and there an eye- 
let-hole to the world above. ‘Thefe aérial communications are of 
fignal fervice; for, although not in general large enough to admit 
much light, yet they introduce fufficient frefh air to expel noxious 
vapours, and afford a convenient refpiration, except in thofe parts 
which are moft reclufe. The exterior fummit of the cave is a 
greyifh rock, honey-combed all over, full of crannies, and thick- 
fet with various fpecies of trees, whofe roots having penetrated 
wherefoever they could find an opening, they flourifh without any 
viftble foil, an appearance which is extremely common in this 
ifland. ‘We were anxious to inveftigate furthér: but, upon ex- 
amining our ftock of torch-wood, we found-fcarcely fufficient left 
for conducting us back to the entrance, and we were obliged td ufe 
difpatch in regaining it, for fear of rambling into fome one of the 
numerous paflages opening to the right and left, where, puzzled 
with mazes and perplexed with errors, we might have rambled 
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on without the probability of ever finding our way out again: and 
in fuch a diftrefsful event we could not reafonably have expected 
any human affiftance. The famous Cretan labyrinth did not, 
I am perfuaded, contain half the turns and windings which branch 
through every part of this infernal wildernefs; and which even 
‘Thefeus, with the help of his clue, would have found difficult to 
unravel. Whoever may have the curiofity to examine thefe mean- 
ders with more attention, and to difcover their extent and termi- 
nation, ought to furnith himfelf with the implements neceflary for 
ftriking fire, a portable mariner’s compa{s, a proper quantity of 
wax tapers, and fome provifion for the {tomach. Thus equipped, 
he may pervade them without fear of being loft, if he walks 
with due circumfpeQlion: the impreffion of his feet on the foft 
mould, which is thick-ftrewed in thefe pafflages, might enable him 
to re-trace his own tract almoft without the affliftance of a compafs ; 
though to avoid the poflibility of being bewildered, it will be 
advifeable to carry one. : 

Thefe are the moft remarkable curiofities as yet difcovered in this 
parith ; but it may probably contain others, the grotto not having 
been found out, or at leaft generally known, till within thefe few 
years. We are uncertain whether it was known to the Spaniards; 
but it is fuppofed that run-away Negroes were not unacquainted 
with fo convenient a hiding - place. 

Mott of the houfes in this parifh are made defenfible with loop- 
holes ; it having been the practice formerly, in war-time, for the 
enemy’s privateers to land here, in order.to plunder the inhabitants 
of their Negroes. ‘Thus, in guarding againf the infults of foreign 
enemies, they are fortified alfo again{t internal ones; the like pre- 
caution ought to have been ufed, in the other parts of the country, 
which are remote from the coaft; but, either through negligence, 
or an imprudent contempt of danger, very few houfes upon the 
inland fettlements have been conftructed in this manner. : 

The road which paffes along the coaft to St. «James, is one of 
the beft in the ifland, and kept in good repair. 


State 
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State ofthe Parith. 
peors Annual Produce of Sugar. 
Negroes, Cattle:  Sigar-plantations. | Hogfheads. | Other Settlements. 


1734, 4440 = - 2026 

174Q,. $242 2342 

17455 - $231 25330 

1761, . 7729 

1768, 8320° 6207 22 [uayoo s] 158 
This parifh -has increafed, as appears from the table, upwards of 
three thoufand in Negroes, and in cattle near four thoufand, from’ 
1745 to -1768, or in twenty-three years. ‘This is to be afcribed 
almoft entirely to: the fettlements formed in Pedro’s Cockpits: and 
a better proof. cannot.be required, to fhew. the- vaft benefits arifing 
to the ifland: from a more extenfive colonization of its interior 
waftes ;-nor a ftronger reafon given for an immediate and vigorous 
encouragement of: fuch a plan. - 

To recapitulate. fome of the preceding matters, and bring them 
into one view; I fhall clofe my detail of this-county with the fol- 
lowing particulars : . 

County-town of Mippiesex. ° - 
St. Jaco de la Veca, 
where is held the fupreme court‘of common law on the laft Tuef- 


day in February, May, Auguft, and November. 


Annual Produce of Sugar. *~ 


Negroes. Cattle. Sugar-plantations. °| Hogfheads. | Other Settlements, 
eee 66746 s9si2 239 | 24oso | 783 
Reétories, and their Stipends. 

sls | . Eee 
St. Catharine,‘ coca — 300 0 0 
St. Dorothy, ee eee 200 OS 
St. John, ——— es 922700 
St. Thomas in the Vale, —— 200'0 6 
Clarendon, —- os ——— S259 0 ‘0 
Vere, — ee ——_— 200 0 Oo 
St. Mary, ——— eee 200s 

Car le eres many ae 


st. Anne, 


i] 
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The parifh of St. Mary alone has no.church as yet built; and ‘con- 
fequently divine fervice is very feldom performed here ; but, when 
it is performed, fome private houfe is ufudlly lent fot the occafion, 
In the county are feven churches, two chapels of eafe, and one fyn- 
agogue. The civil government of each parifh, or precindt, is 
under the direction of a cu/los rotulorum, and his affociates, jultices 
.of the peace, who hold,a quarter feffion ; and. fubordinate to them 
-are the feveral conftables, clerk of the peace, furveyors and war- 
dens of highways, coroner, collectors of the parochial taxes, &c. 


(COO Asebe, evie lies 
Se ht. CuL ne Bes 
Soy Oe oan, 


Ontains about 672616 acres, and has feven parithes, and ten 
ia towns and hamlets, viz. 

Parifhes. - ; . -Lowns: Hamlets. 
‘Kingfton, —— Kingfton, the county-tewn, 
Port Royal, § —— Port Royal, 


‘St. Andrew, Half-way Tree. 


St. David, — Yallahs. 

‘St. Thomas.inthe EFaft, Bath, ——— Morant. 

Portland, _ —— Titchfield and Moore, ih ay 
| ; Newoecoann | Manchineel. 

‘St. George, ———— Crawford, now Charles- 


., town, Negroe-town. . 

The parifh of Kingfton is bounded Eaft by the parifh of Port 
Royal; Weft and North, by St. Andrew; and South, by the har. 
bour. The town of Kingfton is fituated in latitude 17° 593’ North; 
Jongitude, 76° 34’ Weft. According to fome geographers, ‘the 
diftance and, bearing from London are 4080 miles; and the dif 
ference of time from the fame, five hours, fix minutes, Weft. After 
the repeated defolations by earthquake and fire, which drove the 

inhabitants 
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inhabitants from Port Royal, this town was founded in the year 
1693, on the North fide of the harbour, which, next to Port Royal, 
appeared the moft convenient part for trade. The plan of it was 
drawn by colonel Lilly, an experienced engineer; and in propriety 
of defign it is, perhaps, not excelled by any town in the world. The 
plan is a parallelogram, one mile in length by half a mile in breadth, 
regularly traverfed by ftreets and lanes, alternately crofling each. 
other at right angles, except in the upper part of the town, where 
a:large fquare is left. But the buildings have increafed fo rapidly, 
that it now extends beyond the outlines of the plan. It contains 
fixteen. hundred and fixty-five houfes, befides Negroe houfes, and 
warchoufes; -fo that the whole number of its buildings, including 
every fort, may be computed at between two and three thoufand: 
the number of its white inhabitants, about five thoufand; of free 
Negroes and Mulattoes, about twelve hundred; and of flaves, about 
five-thoufand; making, .in-the whole, about eleven thoufand and 
upwards: thirty-five. {pacious ftreets; and fixteen lanes. The 
harbour is formed by-an.inlet of the fea,’ which, after paffing Port 
Royal, divides into two-branches; the Weftern, flowing to Paflage 
Fort.and the mouth of Rio Cobre, forms a {mall bay of fhallow 
water; the Eaftern.branch'runs beyond Kingfton ‘to Rock Fort, 
making a courfe this: way of nine miles in length, and is two miles 
in- width in:the broadeft part ; .facing: which the town is fituated. 
For-a confiderable way above and below the town,’ the channel is 
deep enough to admit fhips of the greateft burthen; upwards of a 
thoufand.fail may anchor here in perfect fafety, except from a hur- 
ricane; and the water is fo deep at the wharfs, that veffels of two 
hundred ton lye along-fide of them, : to deliver their cargoes. - 

The buildings here are much fuperior to thofe of Spanith Town, 
The houfes are .moftly of brick, raifed two to three ftories, con- 
veniently difpofed, and in general well-furnithed ; their roofs are 
all fhingled ; the fionts of moft of them are: fhaded with a piazza 
below, and a covered gallery above. . The foil upon which the 
town is built is in fome parts gravelly; in.others, a brick mould, 
intermixed with gravel; and the Weit part, bordering on a falinia, 
partakes of fea-fand and.ooze. Fromy the harbour to the foot of 


Liguanea mountains is an eafy, gradual afcent, of about four thiles 
and 
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anda half. The town, being thus fituated on a dry foil, is not in- 
commoded by the lodgement of water in the heavieft rains; and 
it is thoroughly ventilated by the daily fea-breeze. But, although 
the flope prevents any water from ftagnating in the town, it is at- 
tended with one great inconvenience; for it admits an eafy patlage 
to vaft torrents, which collect in the gullies at fome diftance to- 
wards the mountains after a heavy rain, and fometimes rufh with 
fo much impetuofity down the principal ftreets, as to make them 
almoft impaflable by wheel-carriages, and caufe a fhoal-water at 
the wharfs, depofiting accumulations of rubbifh and mud: by 
which means, the navigation of the harbour may, in procefs of 
time, be obftructed; for even now the channel 1s greatly contracted, 
an entire ftreet having been built on the foil thus gained upon the 
harbour fince the town was firft laid out. Some have propofed to 
remedy this inconvenience by cutting a large trench Eaft and Weft 
above the town, to intercept thefe floods, and condu& them into 
fmaller cuts, on each fide of it, quite to the harbour ; by which 
method, the water, having a greater length of current, and not 
flowing fo rapidly, might depofite its foil by the way, and thus 
neither annoy the ftreets, nor fill up the harbour. But it may be 
objected to this project, that, if any ftagnant water, or a quantity 
of mud, fhould remain in thefe drains, the effluvia arifing from 
them might affect the health of the inhabitants, and fo become 
productive of a worfe injury than what it was calculated to pre- 
vent. The remaiks before-made, refpecting the modern method 
of covering roofs in Spanifh Town, are equally applicable to King-~ 
fton. The danger from fire is very manifeft. It is true, that ac. 
cidents of the fort have rarely occurred in this town, the kitchens 
being detached buildings. But it is ftill liable to fuch a calamity 
from malice, as well as negle& or cafualty ; and the fate of Port 
Royal, of Bridge Town in Barbadoes, and St. John’s in Antigua, 
fhould ferve as horrible examples. To guard againft fuch ravages, 
in fome degree, here are wells and pumps in every principal ftreet, 
conveniently placed, and conftantly kept in good order; and in the 
court-houfe are fire-engines and leathern buckets. The ready af- 
fiftance of feamen from the fhips, which lie very near the town, 
would doubtlefs contribute much towards preferving it in fuch 
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évents; and the various openings formed by the ftreets and lanes 
may be likewife confidered as a further fafeguard again{t a total 
conflagration. -A project was once in agitation for bringing a part 
ef Hope River into the town, and forming a refervoir in fome com- 
modious place at the upper end, from which a certain number of 
conduits fhould be laid to fupply the principal ftreets. This {cheme 
was faid to be extremely praticable, and not expenfive. A want 
6f unanimity prevented its being carried into execution. But there 
is no doubt it would prove of eminent benefit, in {upplying the in- 
habitants with.a wholefome water for their common ufe; for the 
well-water here isin general bad; a few only are fed by fubterra- 
tieous drains from the Hope, or fome other of the mountainous 
ftreams;-the reft are brackifh, impregnated with a muriatic falt, 
if not with fome mineral. They increafe thirft, inftead of flaking 
it; caufe a dry febrile heat, and fometimes a dyfentery in habits not 
much accuftomed tothem. At the bottom of the town, near the 
water-fide, is the market place, which is plentifully fupplied with. 
butchers’ meat, poultry, fifth, fruits, and vegetables of all forts.. 
Here aie found not only a great variety of American, but alfo of 
European, vegetables; fuch as peafe, beans, cabbage, lettuce, cu- 
cumbers, French beans, artichokes, potatoes, carrots, turnips, 
tadithes, celery, onions, &c. Thefe are brought from the Ligua- 
riea mountains, and are all excellent in their kind. Here are like- 
wife ftrawberries, not inferior tothe production of our Englifh gar- 
dens; grapes and melons in the utmoft perfection; mulberries, figs, 
and apples, exceedingly good, but in general gathered before they 
are thoroughly ripe. 1n fhort, the moft luxurious epicure cannot fail 
of meeting here with fufficient in quantity, variety, and excellence, 
for the gratification of his appetite the whole year round. The 
prices are but little different from thofe of Spanith Town; but, 
where they ‘difagree, they are more reafonable at Kingfton, the 
fupplies being more regular, and the market better fuperintended 
by the magiftracy. The beef is chiefly from the paftures of Pedro’s, 
in St, Anne; the mutton, from the Salt-pan lands, in St. Catharine ; 
what they draw from the penns in St Andrew’s parifh being very 
indifferént meat. The fupplying of grafs for the horfes kept in 
this town is a very profitable article to thofe fettlements bordering 
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onthe harbour and the mouth of Rio Cobre, which are fit for no other 
production than the Scotch grafs: this is every day brought to the 
town by water, and fold in {mall bundles, a certain number for 2. 
ryal. Some of the grafs-planters have made upwards of 1500/. 
per annum by this commodity. Wood is likewife another article 
of profit, though not fo confiderable. Near the market-place 
ftands the original court-houfe, which is a, mean, inconvenient. 
building, and now difufed asa feat of judicature, being fixed int, 
the noifieft part of the town. A building erected for a free-{fehool,. 
fituated in the upper diftri&t of the town, being found more airy and. 
commodious, is now made ufe of for holding the quarterly affize- 
court for this county. ‘The parade tsa large, handfome fquare ;. 
on the North- Weft fide of it are barracks.of brick for the troops: 
quartered’ here; a very well-defigned and convenient logement for 
two hundred men and their officers. The front, which contains. 
apartments for the officers, makes a good appearance. The fol-. 
diers barrack ftands detached behind, in a fquare court walled: 
round;. in which are praper offices; and. at one angle a-powder- 
magazine belonging to the town. On the South fide of the parade 
isthe chyrch; a large, elegant building, of four aifles, which has. 
a fine organ, a tower and fpire; with a large clock.. The tower is 
well-conftructed,. and a very great ornament to: the town. The. 
rector’s {tipend, as fixed by law, is only 250/53, but the furplice- 
fees are fo large, that-his income is fuppofed at leaft one thoufand. 
pounds per annum, Jamaica currency. The county gaol, a hof- 
pital for tranfient fick and poor (who are fupperted by an annual 
grant of afiembly of 300/.), and the free-fchool, have nothing res 
matkable in their ftructure. The land appropriated. for the gaol. 
was a plat of two hundred feet by one hundred and.fifty; but only 
about fixty by fifty were inclofed a few years ago. It. had only. one 


apartment for lodging debtors, evidences, and criminals; and that- 


of no larger extent than fifteen by fourteen feet. The walls, which. 


enclofed it on the South-Eaft and Weft, having neither windows: 


noi gratings, fo- effectually excluded the air, that this place of con- 
finement was.rendered extremely unhealthy; and the diftempers. 


among the prifoners became a-matter of ferious concern., In 1761, 


upon a reprefentation of the ftate of it; the affembly made pro- 
, 3 vifion 
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vifion for enlarging and Tendering it more airy. The number of 
Whites ufually fhut up here is about ten: and of Negroes about 
one hundred. ‘This was formerly the habitation of that ingenious 
and learned mathematician, Mr. Macfarlane; who built and fitted 
it up as an obfervatory; little fufpeéting perhaps at the time, that 
it would be converted into a receptacle for unfortunate perfons, 
who are here precluded from almoft every other amufement than 
that of {tar-gazing. 

The ftreets are all wide and regular, the Hous many of them 
extremely elegant, and kept very clean, confidering thefe circum- 
ftances, and thatthe foil on which they ftand is perfetly dry. It 
is natural to fuppofe, that the air ishealthy; at leaft there appears 
not hitherto any local caufe affignable why it fhould be otherwife; 
neverthelefs, it is certain, that Kingfton has been accufed of being 
an unwholefome fpot. Sir Hans Sloane, indeed, obferves, that i 
his time, at fome plantations bordering upon this bay of Liguanea, 
many white perfons died, as he believed, by the ill air; fome of 
thefe fettlements lying in bottoms, or low fituations, contiguous 
to marfhes near the harbour; and, on the other hand, that plan- 
tations, feated high, were very healthy, and their inhabitants not 
fickly. The land Weftward from the town, and confining on the 
harbour, is, for four or five miles, very low and flat, interfperfed 
with lagoons, and in many places fubjeét to be overflown by the 
falt-water. The hofpital of Greenwich, fituated little more -than. 
a mile from the town, upon part of this low land, is remarkable 
for a bad air, and the mortality which always prevailed there, 
The effets of its unhealthy fituation were, that, when a patient 
was {ent thither with only a gentle or intermitting fever, this mild 
difpofition was apt to be changed into either a malignant fever, a 
bloody. flux, or fome other’ mortal diftemper. It was obferved, 
that the yellow Weft-Indian fever often reigned there, attended 
with the moft profufe evacuations of blood, by vomiting, ftools, 
and even by every pore of the body: when no fuch fymptoms di- 
ftrefled thofe patients whofe cafes had been fimilar, and who were 
permitted to remain in their fhips. ‘The recovery of patients in that 
hofpital was obferved to be very tedious and uncertain: the leaft in- 


difcretion or irregularity brought on a relapfe.. After a flux had 
P2 been 
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been ftopped for fome days, the eating of any fort of food which 
had a putrid tendency, fuch as even.a mefs of broth, would fome- 
times in afew hours bring on a return of the difeafe, accompanied 
with all its violent fymptoms. Neither did this proceed from any 
fource of infe€tion in the hofpital,.or from its being too much 
crowded with patients. Thefe things happened even when a {mall 
number of patients were lodged in the beft-aired, and in the clean- 
eft, wards. The mortality in this houfe was fo great, and the 
caufe of it fo obvious, that there wasa neceflity for deferting its. 
no more fick were permitted to be fent thither. During the laft 
wat, it was made ufe of as a place of confinement for the French 
prifoners, and proved fatal to feveral hundreds of them. Even the 
foldiers, who were fent in good health from the garrifon at Port 
Royal, to mount guard there, were in a few days taken, ill, and: 
many of them died; which obliged the commanding officer to re- 
lieve the. guard almott daily 3, by. which means he faved the lives 
of thofe, who, by: too long a continuance on. this duty,, would 
otherwife have fallen a facrifice.. Thé caufe. of this endemia has 
been, with great appearance of reafon, afcribed to. the falt-marthes 
and {wamps, the putrid fogs or exhalations, which infeft this part of 
the country, and are naturally adapted in a hot climate to. produce 
all thefe baleful effects. 

The large-trac of falina, lying to.the, Northward of the hofpital, 
and extending from Hunt’s Bay towards Water-houfe Savannah, is 
frequently overflown by falt-water, when. there happens any confi- 
derable furge in the harbour,,. It is alfo liable to be deluged by the 
brackifh water of the Lagoon, of Ferry River. Much. of this 
water remains afterwards flagnant, and becomes highly putrid. Ie 
is impoflible not to be fenfible of it in’ traveling over this falina to 
Kingtton, efpecially at an. early hour in, the morning, when the: 


{tench of the ooze is often remarkably foetid ; and a vapour. _may: 


be obferved hovering over thefe lagoons. and. fwamps, of a moft 
difagreeable fmell. It may well. therefore be fufpected,, that a: 
Wefterly land-wind, which. fometimes blows. between the moun; 
tains behind the Ferry, efpecially after a violent rain. there, may 
impel thefe effluvia into the town of Kingfton, I have been in- 
formed, by an experienced phyfician, who pratifed in this town, 

that 
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that a Wefterly wind generally brought a bad fever among the in- 
habitants. 

Eaftward from the town, at the diftance of from twelve to fif- 
teen miles, in the parifh of St. David’s, are three large falt-ponds,. 
and fome lagoons. At certain times of the year, when the fea- 
breeze, or trade, is veering either towards the Northern points, or 
returning from them ta the South-eaft, a wind blaws, known here 
by the name of the rock-wind, and fo called from its {weeping 
clofe along fhore from Eaft to Weft. Some perfons have been of 
opinion, that this wind drives on the putrid effluvia collected from 
thefe ponds'and lagoons, together with what may arife from the 
other {mall creeks and ftagnant waters lying near the coaft, and 
brings them into the town: but this is merely conjectural; and, 
confidering the diftance, it is not very credible. The inhabitants, 
it is true, refident at Yallahs, a little way leeward of thefe falt- 
ponds, are fenfible of an ill fmell proceeding from them, and_ are 
generally fickly. But it is doubtful whether thefe exhalations can 
be tranfported by the wind fo far as Kingfton, without being al- 
tered in their qualities by the many miles of atmofphere through 
which they muft needs pafs. To waft fuch effluvia unchanged to. 
any diftance requires, one, would fuppofe, an almoft calm {tate of 
the atmofphere, and the gentleft impulfe of wind. But the rock- 
winds are always ftrong, and therefore muft be deemed capable of 
difperfing exhalations, and of rendering them inoffenfive at a {mall 
diftance from their fource. The perfons who inhabit at Yallahs 
aie within lefs than a mile of the two greater fonds, dire€tly in the 
track of the, fea-breeze, which, blowing acrofs thefe ftagnant 
waters, and through. the’ lagoons that border on them, enirtt of 
courfe bring a conftant ftream of vapours upon thefe people ; for 
which ion it is no wonde: that they are fickly, fice they are 
always involved in a peftilential atmofphere. There feem. there- 
fore, I think, no. probable grounds for believing, that the air of 
the town is'ever anneyed from the effluvia of thefe ponds. Others 
have imagined, that the Liguanea mountains, which are known to. 
contain mines of-lead el copper, emit continual fteams of a 
noxious mineral vapour, which, whenever the land and North 
winds blow, are precipitated down upon Kingfton, and contribute. 

TQ: 
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to poifon its atmofphere. But there feems to be as little foundation 
for this conjeéture, as for that already mentioned. It does not ap-= 
pear, that the inhabitants in the neighbourhood of mines 1n Eng- 
land are lefs healthful than thofe of other parts. The mines of 
Cornwall are known to emit mineral vapours very copioufly ; not- 
withftanding which, .Mr. Borlafe affirms the air is extremely 
healthful ; and that the miners in particular, who are moft expofed 
to thefe vapours, generally live to a great age. The town of Po- 
tofi, in South-America, which is feated at the very foot of the 
mountain containing the famous mines, is remarkably populous 
and healthy [7]. With far more probability it may be alledged, 
that the intercourfe, which has been carried oh between this town 
and the Spanifh ports of Carthagena and Porto Bello, has been fre- 
quently attended with fatal confequences, by introducing from, that 
unhealthy coaft the moft malignant and deleterious diforders. 
The inclemency of the climate of Porto Bello is known to all 
Europe [uz]: not only ftrangers who come thither are affected by it ; 
but even the natives themfelves fuffer in various mannefs. It de- 
ftroys the vigour of nature, and often untimely cuts the thread of 
life. The heat of this place is exceflive, being augmented by the 
fituation of the town, which is furrounded with high mountains, 
without any interval for the winds, whereby it might be refrefhed. 
The trees on the mountains ftand fo thick, “as to intercept the rays 
of the fun, and confequently hinder them from drying the earth 
under their branches: hence copious exhalations, which form large 
clouds, and fall in violent torrents of rain. This continual inele- 
mency, added to the fatigues of the feamen in unloading the thips 
and carrying goods, and their immoderate drinking of fpirituous 
liquors, muft jointly deftroy the beft conftitutions, and tend to pro- 


[4] The inhabitants about Mendip-hills, in Somerfetthire, which contain the famous lead-mines, 
enjoy good health, except fuch only as are employed in fmelting the ore. But, according to fome 
authors, the American mines are not fo inoffenfive in all parts of the continent: and many judi- 
cious perfons fufpect, that the unhealthinefS of Kingiton muft be attributed to thefe mineral 
fteams, whofe mia/mata impregnate the dews, which are carried down by the land-wind, and-de- 
fcend upon the town at night; and, in confirmation of this opinion, they affert, that the inhabi- 


ae more often contract ficknefs from expofure to the night-air here, than from any other caufe 
whatever. 


[x] Ulloa’s Voyage to South-Americas 


duce 
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duce or inflame thofe terrible diforders fo common in this part of 
the country. The galleons and other European fhips, which ftay 


E any: time here, feldom leave it without burying half, or at leaft 


one third, of their men: whence this place has been termed the 
grave of the Spaniards ; but it may, with equal propriety, be ap- 
plied to thofe of other nations who vifit it. This remark is fuffi- 
eiently confirmed by the havock made among the Englith, when 
the fleet, under command of vice-admiral Hofier, lay before 
this port in 1726 for fix months, The inclemency of the air fwwept 
away fuch numbers of his feamen, that he was obliged to bear 
away for Jamaica. This fleet was afterwards kept on fervice,.on. 
the coaft of Carthagena and the Baftimentos chiefly, until June 
1728, when it returned to Jamaica in confequence of the peace 
with Spain ; and it was then computed, that, from the time of ad- 
roiral Hofier’s arrival in June 1726, it had loft two admirals, ten: 
captains, about fifty lieutenants, and near four thoufand fubaltern- 
officers and feamen ;, who all fell by ficknefs, and not by the hands: 
of the enemy-! But, notwithftanding this. general fatality of the 
climate of Porto Bello, and its neighbouring coa{t, te Europeans,. 
a Spanifh fquadron, which lay here ia 1730, enjoyed a good ftate 
of health. This happy fingularity was attributed to the ftop of 
the fhips at Carthagena, where the crews pafled the time of the 
endemia; by which their conftitutions were better adapted to the 
climate. Soe noxious is the. air of this place, that even perfons born. 
in it, if above the degree of a Mulatto, fcorn to refide here; and, 
for the fame reafon, the royal edict of Spain forbids the fair held 
annually to exceed forty days. The principal fources of this un- 
healthinefs, exclufive of what has been already mentioned, are, 
the fwampinefS of the ground on the Eaft fide of the harbour, and 
a black filthy mud, which at low-water is left bare, and fends forth 
an abominable ftench. Such a fituation muft, in any part of the 
Welt-Indies, render the air malignant; and it will prove fo, in a 
greater, or lefs. degree, in proportion. as other caufes more or lef. 
concur in. preventing it from being either difperfed or corrected. 

Upen admiral. Vernon’s return to Jamaica from Porto Bello and 
Carthagena, the crews of the men of war, and land-forces, brought. 
with them a very: contagious fever, The land-forces had Ses = 

uce: 
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duced from twelve to three thoufand, more by ficknefs than in 
their engagements with the Spaniards. ‘To add to the misfortune 
of thofe who returned, they were encamped at Greenwich; and 
the mortality was increafed, as well by the unwholefomenefs of 
that fpot, as by the rains which fell, and to which the men were 
inevitably expofed. “The malady was foon communicated to the 
town of Kingfton, where it committed vaft havock. A merchant, 
who was here at the time, affured me, that, having dined with an 
intimate acquaintance one day, and left him in the evening in 
feeming perfect health, he was fummoned the very next day to at- 
tend his friend’s funeral. He accordingly went, with five others, 
as a bearer; and in a few days he was left the only furvivor of the 
whole company, the other five having caught infection from the 
corpfe, as they accompanied it to the burial-place. He imputed 
his efcape to the precaution he took of chewing tobacco, and car- 
rying fome in his hand, which he frequently: applied to his nofe. 
It would be a forrowful tafk to enumerate the many fimilar catattro- 
phes which have befallen this town by the importation of ma- 
lignant fevers from Porto Bello, Carthagena, the coaft of Guiney, 
and the Havannah; not omitting the gaol-fever from England: all 
of which in their turns have at various periods raged with a fury 
that threatened to depopulate it. It may be more to the purpofe 
(fince the town, all circumftances confidered, does not appéar to be 
locally unhealthy) to fuggeft. fome means of guarding it again{t 
the invafion of thefe exotic difeafes ; fo that, when they happen on 
board any of the fhips that arrive here, the infection may be dé- 
barred from extending into the town. ; 

It would probably be one means of preferving the lives of our 
feamen, if the fhips, intended for Porto Bello, were difpatched at 
thofe times of the year when the endemia leaft prevails there. 
Thefe times are the months of December, January, February, 


and March, But, when they are unfortunately feized with thefe 


malignant fevers, there are no remedies which promife fo {peedy 
and effectual relief as medicines of the antimonial clafs,; and a re- 
moval as foon as poffible into a better air. In the year‘1769,: his 
majefty’s fhip Levant being at Porto Bello, the crew were attacked 
with a malignant, petechial fever; but, out of feventy men who 


were 


| 
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| 
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_ were taken with this difeafe, two only died; the reft were reco- 
_ vered by Dr. James’s well-known powder, adminiftered by the 
furgeon of that fhip. From a multitude of experiments, this pow- 
der appears tobe a fpecific remedy for all the Weft-India fevers of 
the putrid kind; and it is but doing juftice to its merit, to fay, that 
it feldom has failed of fuccefs, if given early after the firft 
~ fymptom of the difeafe has made its appearance, and in dofes ju- 
dicioufly proportioned to the patient’s ftrength. Whena veffel ar- 
rives at Port Royal harbour with any contagious fever on board, 
fhe might be ordered to perform quarantine at the Pallifadoes. Here 
a convenient lazaretto, open tothe fea-breeze, might be erected at 
an expence very trifling to the publick; for a boarded or plaiftered 
houfe would be not only the cheapeft, but wholefomeft, kind of 
building for this purpofe. Here the patients would breathe a pure, 
dry, and perfectly falubrious atmofphere; and might be conftantly 
{upplied with vegetables, and all other neceflaries, from the town 
of Kingfton, by water-carriage. The fhips in which the infe€tion 
had raged might here be duly aired and purified for a reafonable time 
before they were fuffered to approach the town. A precaution of 
this nature, fo much wanted, and {fo eafily to be put in praétice, 
feems to deferve fome attention from the legiflature of the ifland. 
I think it will be allowed, that, had it been adopted fome 
years ago, and continued under fit regulations ftri€tly obfeived, 
many thoufand ufeful lives might have been redeemed from an un- 
timely fate. Befides, thefe calamities are not confined to King- 
fton alone; for, when they have raged to any confiderable degree 
in this town, they have unavoidably circulated into other parts of 
the ifland by means of the conftant refort to it of people from the 
various diftricts. The wifdom and circumfpection of every trading 
port in Europe have pointed out the upility of fuch lazarettos; and, 
although the diftemper called the plague has never yet been known 
in the Weft-Indies, yet the putrid fevers hatched in this climate 
have at times been nearly as peftilential and mortal; chiefly fo, when 
they have invaded a multitude of men pent up in the clofe at- 
mofphere of a fhip, or the watm rooms of towns on the coaft. 
To this effect isthe remark of a fenfible man who refided many 
years in Jamaica, cited by Dr. Lind. * He obferved the poor 
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‘s, feamen in the merchant fervice to recover from the yellow fever, 
<< folely by having the benefit of a free and conftant admiffion of 
‘© aic into a fhip anchored at a diftance from the fhore; where 
«< they lay utterly dettitute of every affiftance in ficknefs, and even 
<< of common neceffaries ; having nothing but cold water to drink, 
«« and not fo much as a bed to lie upon; while gentlemen newly 
«« arrived from England, by .being fhut up in fmall, clofe, fuffo- 
« cating chambers at Kingfton and Port Royal, expired with the 
«© whole mafs of their blood diflolved, and flowing at every pore ; 
«¢ the flifling heat of their rooms having produced a ftate of uni- 
‘¢ verfal putrefaction in the body even before death.” Such ftran- 
gers, upon their arrival, are generally obliged to take up with the 
common lodging-houfes; the owners of which, in order to make 
the moft advantage of their bufinefs, convert every little clofet and 
hole intoa bed-chamber. The healthieft perfon would find it dift 
ficult to refpire freely for a whole night in one of thefe dungeons, 
How improper then muft they be for thofe who are feized with a 
fever, and are thus excluded from that conftant refrefhment of air 
upon which their recovery fo much depends, that, without it, all 
medicines are inéffectual! The houfes of towns in this climate 
cannot be too airy ; and on this account the jealoufy-fhutters, as they 
are called, which freely admit the air, are very excellent contri- 
vances; and no bed-chamber fhould be unfurnifhéd with them; 
for by their means the f{malleft apartment may be conftantly ven- 
tilated: ~~ , 

There are fome other remarkables in this town, which, fo far as 
they appear inconfiftent with the general health, deferve to be 
noticed. 

- The firft is, the pra€tice of cramming fo many corpfes into a 
fmall church-yard in the centre of the town; inftead of providing 
a proper cemetery at a diftance, and to leeward from all the 
houfes. 

The fecond is, a filthy cuftom of ufing tubs, and empty butter- 
firkins, inftead of vaults; and exonerating them of their contents 
every day at the wharfs; by which inceflant accumulation of putrid 
matter, the mud in thofe parts is rendered ftill more offenfive, and 

injurious 
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 injurious*‘to the health of thofe who inhabit the loweft, which is 
_ the-hottett, quarter of the town. 

The third is, a ftrange method of repairing their ftreets with the 
_ Offals and naftinefs raked from all the dunghills about the town; 
_ inftead of gravel, or a frefh wholefome foil, of which there is great 
_ plenty in the environs. / 

Thefe are fo many artificial annoyances, which cannot, I think, 
improve the quality of the air they breathe. Natural evils, if they 
cannot be removed or remedied, muft be acquiefced with; but 
for an intelligent people to take pains to poifon themfelves in this 
manner can only be imputed to a liftlefs indolence, or a great de- 
fect of good police among them. ‘The Mahometanis can give them 
fome soiedconts not to be flighted. ‘The burial-places of the 
Turks are handfome and agreeable; which is owing chiefly to thé 
many -fiae plants that grow in them, and which they catefully 
place over their dead. They at much more confiftently than the 
Chriflians, when they bury their dead without their towns, and 
plant over them fuch vegetables as, by their aromatic and balfamic 
odours, can drive away or correct the fatal exhalations with which 
the atmofphere of fuch places is generally loaded. By this eafy 
practice they efcape many misfortunes which affect Chriftians from 
their wandering and dwelling continually among the dead. Cypreffes 
and rofemary are the plants moft abundant in thefe grotinds ; and the 
Turks never, if they can avoid it, lay two bodies in the fame 
grave. There can be no doubt but experience taught them the rec-+ 
titude of this praéticé in a warm climate, fubject fo frequently to 
the vifitations of the plague.. The contrary praétice in the colder 
climates (Britain for example) is certainly in fome degree perni- 
cious, as the air,even here, at certain times.-of the year, iS: in’ a 
{tate to favour the afcent of very-uhnwholefome vapours ftom fuch 
grounds, particularly in towns,, where thé farrounding walls con- 
fine the moifture that falls within, and .préevents the ‘greater part 
of it from efcaping any other way than by exhalations. But our 
adoption of this, and fome other Britifh cuftoms, in a hot climate, 
is unqueftionably abfurd. "Why fhould it be thought iftational to 
follow rather. the Turkifh: cuftom, and bury thé’ déad at a {mall 
diftance: to the North-weft-of our towris in the Weft-Indies, fram 
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which quarter the wind rarely fets, and plant the ground with the 
wild-fage, rofemary, and other aromatic fhrubs, which grow very 
abundant in the low lands? If there is really a wide difference be- 
tween a pure and a vitiated air, .in regard to the effects they relpec- 
tively produce on the health of mankind (and that there is will 
be readily granted), humanity fhould unite with good fenfe to re- 
move thofe nuifancés and erroneous cuftoms, which have too long 
prevailed againft the public welfare. ; 
The Jewith fynagogue in thisstownets 4 handfome, {pacious 
building ; and here the principal rabbi officiates. It contains a 
gallery, like that in Spanith Town, for the reception of their wo- 
men, who do not mingle with the other fex in their public devo- 
tions, The Jews are numerous in this. town, being poiletted of 
the greateft fhare tu the Spanifh trade. They have a convenient 
burying-ground without the town. No public buildings having as 
yet been erected for the officers of the cuftoms and the receiver- 
general of the ifland, their offices are kept in private houfes, fitu- 
ated in different quarters of the town; which is a very great in- 
convenience to the trade. Every veflel that arrives is. obliged to be 
entered at the poft-office, the fecretary’s,. the collector’s, comp- 
troller’s, naval, and receiver-general’s. Thefe being all detached, 
and at a diftance from one another, the captains of fhips are forced 
to make the tour of the whole town when they attend thefe offices 
either to enter or clear, The Eaft fide of the parade, or {quare, in 
a line with the barracks, would be a very proper {pot for erecting a 
range of building, to include all thefe offices; but fuch’ an under- 
taking has been thought too expenfive for the town, or the county 
of Surry ; and the other two.counties are faidto have oppofed fuch 
afcheme, from an apprehenfion or jealoufy that,it might one: day. 
be converted into a place of refidence for the commander. in chief. 
Moderate men, however, are of a different opinion: they with to 


fee a building erected here, fo neceflary for the accommodation and 


difpatch of the traders; and that an exchange, or place convenient 
for daily meetings of the merchants, was likewife provided; efpe- 
cially as no other town of fuch extent and importance is without 
them. In proportion as the commercial fpirit and importance are 
kept up among the inhabitants, they may’ be lefs inclined to leave 
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the walk of trade for party and political wranglings. ‘The erecting 
of buildings, which are really appurtenant to trade, would encou- 
rage that {pirit, and confer thatimportance. We may illuftrate 
the argument, by fuppofing what would be the cafe, if no houfe 
of refidence was provided for the governor, and no fenate-houfe for 
the aflembly. If the former dwelt in a private lodging, and the 
latter met to tranfact all their weighty affairs ina tavern, or under 
a large tree; fuch degradation would be apt to bring contempt 
upon the governmental powers, and leflen the reverence and efti- 
mation with which they ought to be regarded. But the {trongeft 
argument is, that, by bringing the commercial offices together 
into one certain fpot, and afiligning a certain convenient place 
where traders and men of bufinefs can regularly meet, to carry on 
their negociations with each other, all the fprings and movements 
of the commercial machine are kept in conftant exact order, con- 
fufion and delay are avoided, every thing goeson with difpatch and 
facility. ‘Trade muft have a livelier current, where the clogs and 
impediments to its free circulation are removed; and a great annual 
faving made in point of time; an article upon which merchants 
neceflarily fet the higheft value. In the lower part of the town is 
avery pretty theatre, exceedingly well contrived, and neatly fi- 
nifhed. Dramatical performances were exhibited here during the 
Jaft war; at which time there was a confiderable quantity of prize 
money in circulation; but in time of peace, the town is not able, 
or not difpofed, to fupport fo coftly an amufement. The taverns 
here are large and well fupplied. In the two principal ones, called 
Ranelagh and Vauxhall, are long rooms for concerts, balls, and 
public entertainments. A new governor is generally feafted for 
three days fucceffively in Spanifh Town. Soon after which, he 
makes a kind of publick entry into Kingfton; where he is again 
regaled by the cuftos, or chief magiftrate of the town, and the reft 
of the inhabitants, who ufually make a fubfcription-purfe for the 
purpofe. In thefe feafons of feftivity there feems an emulation be- 
tween the two towns, as if they contended which fhould treat him 
with the moft fplendid entertainments. The tavern called Ranelagh © 
isa large, lofty building, commanding a fine view of. the town, 


harbour, and fhipping. Here the balls and concerts are ufually ex- 
hibited ; 
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hibited; and the company are numerous and elegant in their 
appearance. oe 
The principal place for taking the air is the road leading to Rock 
Fort, which ftands about four miles Eaftward from the town ; and 
moft of the inhabitants who keep carriages exercife here morning 
and evening every day. ‘This fort is fituated at the extremity of 
the long mountain, a rocky eminence, inacceffible on this part, 
where it projects nearly into the harbour, leaving only a fmall 
narrow pafs at the foot, where the fortrefs is built. It confifts of 
two baftions, mounting twenty-one guns (twenty-four pounders), 
and furnifhed with a {mall powder-magazine, and other habiliments 
of war-neceflary for its defence. Upon the face of the hill is a 
little battery of fix guns, with traverfed lines that lead up to it. 
Outfide the walls is a wet ditch, funk. lower than the furface of 
the water in the harbour; fo that it may be occafionally filled. 
‘The fort is provided alfo with a draw-bridge towards the Eaftern 
toad; cafemates, for lodging the men; and a houfe for the officers, 
It is too {mall to admit a garrifon of more than feventy men: ne- 
verthelefs, governor Kn—l—s was fo confident of its ftrength, 
that he maintained it was capable of ftanding a fiege againft ten 
thoufand men. It defends the accefs towards the town from the 
Eaftward, and would undoubtedly prove a great fecurity againft an 
attack from that quarter; for the only way leading to it is narrow, 
and confined a confiderable length in a ftrait direction, expofed to 
the whole fire of the fort, without a poffibility of annoying it: 
nor could trenches be formed, to carry o1 a regular approach, as 
the road is all the way a fhallow fand clofe by the water’s edge. 
A guard of foldiers is always kept here; but the fort is faid to be 
very unhealthy to the men and their officers. The caufe of this 
has by fome been imputed to their drinking from a brackith ftream 
which runs near it. Others afcribe it to the extreme heat rever- 
berated down upon them from the hill, which rifes like a wall. 
above the fort. And fome have thought it proceeded from a la- 
goon, which lies near the mouth of Mammee River, about three 
miles to the Eaftward. To corroborate the latter opinion, is al- 
Jedged the inftance, mentioned by Lind, of Whydaw-caftle, on the 
coaft of Africas which has been rendered more unhealthy than 
the 
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the Negroe-town in its neighbourhood by a flight circumftance un- 
attended to at firft. It is buile on a {mall {pot of ground, which: 
the fea-breezes. cannot reach without paffing over a little, inconfi- 
derable brook of water, which produces fome aquatic plants always 
covered with a putrid flime. It is certain, from conftant expe 
rience, that places adjacent to a foul fhore, or {tagnant waters, 
near the coaft in the Weft-Indies, are invariably unhealthful. But, 
whatever be the caufe, it deferves a minute enquiry of gentlemen: 
of the faculty, in order to its difcovery; to the end that, if it 
arifes from {ome local evil, that cannot be remedied, the men might 
be lodged at might in convenient huts, ere&ted for them upon the 
hill-fide; by which means alf of them, except thofe om immediate 
duty in the fort, might enjoy a purer air, efpecially in thofe hours 
when a depraved air is found to be moft pernicious; for this is a 
poft of fo much importance to the town, that the men ftationed 
here ought neither to be difheartened by apprehenfions, nor difabled 
by ficknefs, from doing their regular duty. The aflembly having 
lately granted rsoo/. for erecting barracks at this fort to contain 
two hundred men; if the fituation be properly attendedto, the re- 
fult will fhew, whether the unhealthinefs of the garrifon has been 
owing toa peftilent quality in the air, or fome other caufe. 

To conclude with Kingfton. The milhtia of this town, both 
horfe and foot, are well trained, uniformly dreffed, and well armed, 
at their own expence. The pains they take in learning the neceffary 
manceuvres, and the charges to which they are put in their equip. 
ment, do great honour to their public fpirit, efpécially as moft of 
them are independent in their circumftances. It is thought, that, 
upon emergency, they could mufter upwards of two thoufand 
effective Whites; and between four and five hundred effective free 
Blacks and Mulattoes. ‘The companies of the latter caft are under 
the command of white officers, excellent in their difcipline, and 
would probably do good fervice againft an enemy, whenever called 
upon to give proof of it. 

The parifh contains no fugar plantations, the fituation being too’ 
dry to admit of any other fettlements than grafs-penns. The fol- 
lowing may ferve to give fome idea of the {tate of it: 

Negroes, 
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Negroes. Cattle, Settlements, 
i734,8 3811 483 
TAO a 4534 607 
yes mee 7749 828 
1761, — 6186 
1768, 5779 923 8 


Jn number of Negroes it appears to be confiderably reduced; and, 
indeed, there feems at prefent but too much reafon for the popular — 
opinion, that this town has pafled the zenith of its glory, having | 
loft two fuch capital fupports of its trade, as the Negroe-con- 
tracts with the Spaniards, and the coafting-inte:courfe with Spanifh | 
South-America; in which it ufed, a few years ago, to employ a 
great number of fmall veffels. It is likewife feldom vifited by the | 
{mall-craft, which ufed formerly to croud hither in fhoals, laden © 
with bullion and other valuable articles. So that it has at prefent _ 
very little bufinefs but what concerns the home-confumption of | 
the iflands on which account, feveral of the merchants have, fince | 
the commencement of peace, betaken themfelves to planting, as a 
more gainful employ than trade carried on under the prefent di- 
firefled circumftances. War, fo fatal to fome ftates, has ever been 
the beft friend of this town, by augmenting the confumption and 
demand of merchandizes; by filling it with new acceffions of 
people and wealth; and by laying open that profitable traffic in 
thefe feas which in time of peace is too ftri€tly watched. From 
the earlieft fettlement of this ifland, its trade was ever moft flou- 
sifhing while war fubfifted with the Spaniards; which has admi- 
niftered fuch conftant opportunities of fharing in their gold and 
filver, as well by private commerce as by open hoftility. For this 
reafon, their proverbial faying of, « Peace with England, and war 
<¢ with all the reft of the world,” was not ill-founded. Yet Iven- — 
ture to hope, that, by fteadily cultivating a better correfpondence | 
with the free Indians on the Southern continent, the trade of this 
town is very capable of receiving a vaft enlargement; which may © 
effetually preferve it from decay, and make it lefs dependent on a 
{tate of war for its fupport. ! ; | 

In this town are two houfes for refining fugar; but the quantity 
they annually confume in this manufaCure I am not informed of. 

The 
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The number of veflels which enter and clear at this port is com. 
puted at four hundred, or upwards, one year with another, 
Whence it will appear to be ftill a place of very great import and ex- 
port. For maintaining the harbour, feveral very excellent provi- 
fions have becn made. Penalties are laid on any perfon taking ma- 
terials or ballaft from the fpit of land, called the Pallifadoe, which 
forms a barrier between it and the main fea; as well as on thofe 
who may throw rubbifh or ballaft into the harbour. The channel 
is properly maiked; and the pilots under yood regulation. And, 
in order to prevent diforderly mcoring of the fhips, a tax is laid in 
the following manner: 

Qn all veffels arriving from the Northward of the tropic of 


Chances 
fed 
Three mafts, —— 15 0o 
Brig, fnow, or bilander, TO" (26 


Sloop, and fchooner, 6 

And, on all veffels coming from between the tropics, one half the 
above rates; except coafting veffels, which are taxed 2s. 6d. each, 
payable every three months. The money arifing from this impoft 
is applied tothe eftablifhment of a water-bailiff; whofe bufinefs it is, 
to fee that all thefe veffels fix their moorings properly and without 
confufion. It feems, however, a little impolitic to throw this ad- 
ditional load upon the fhipping that frequent this port, from which 
the other ports of the ifland are exempted; efpecially as a very mo- 
derate addition to their annual parifh-tax might have anfwered the 
purpofe. The church-wardens of this town are incorporated, for 
the better management of every thing relative to the parochial 
taxes; the markets and ftreets are vunder the regulation of the 
juftices and veftry ; the market for butchers meat is moft plentifully 
fupplied ; and the fifh-market, which is kept every day from eight 
in the morning till two in the afternoon, is fuperior to moft in the 
world. 

It is impoffible to afcertain, with precifion, either the number 
of the inhabitants, orthe ftate of health, fromthe number of bu- 
rials, becaufe many feamen and ftrangers who die are confounded 
with the town’s people. 
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The number of births and deaths for feven years to the year 1771. 
was as follows: 
Born a—— 988. 
Died 2085. 
Deaths exceed the births — 1097. 
The thermometrical heat of this town is greater than that of Spa-. 


nifh Town, in general about three degrees upon the medium. The | 
airis lefs elaftic; and the water, as I have before remarked, is in | 
general of bad quality. From what has been premifed, it may be | 


concluded, that it is not by any means fo healthful. Some have 
gone fo far as to compare it toa large hofpital ; and to affert, that 
more people die in it in one year than in all the reft of the ifland. 
in three. But this is an exaggeration; and the town is of late years 
become much healthier than it formerly was, when the mountain- 
ous tracts neareft to tt were covered with woods, which have fince 
been pretty well cleared and laid open, and the lagoon-water more 
freely carried off, by cultivating the Scotch grafs, and cutting 
drains near Salt River. The removal of thofe annoyances which 
meet a ftranger’s nofe upon entering the town in the morning, to-. 
gether with the enforcing of fome other falutary regulations, 


might probably contribute to make the air ftill more favourable to. 


life; yet there are many here, whofe conftitutions by long habit: 
are inured, and who attain to a good old age, notwithf{tanding the 
inconveniences pointed out; but, in general, it muft be allowed, 
that this town is not fo propitious to the health of perfons newly 
arrived from Europe as might be withed.. 


SiBeCut sa. on. 
Ss. ANDREW 


THIS parifh is bounded on the Eaft by the parith of Port 
Royal, and part of St. David; on the Weft, by part of St. Thomas 
in the Vale, and St. Catharine; on the North, by part of St. Anne, 
and St. Mary; and on the South, by the harbour and parith of 
Kingfton, It is watered with fourteen rivers; the principal of 

which 
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which are, the Wagwater, which empties itfelf into the fea on the 
North fide, after a courfe of about thirty miles; the Hope, which 
crofles the Eaft fide; the Pedro, which enters St. Thomas in the 
Vale on the Weft; and the Salt, which falls into the hatbour on 
the North-wett part of Hunt’s Bay. ‘Fhe.North-weft angle of the 
boundary-line terminates at a large cotton-tree, on the fummit of 
a hill; from which there is a-diftant view, in clear weather, of. the 
{ea on the North and South fides of the ifland. — 

The Salt River rifes about three miles above Hunt’s Bay, and is 
joined by the Lagoon River, which divides this parith from St. 
Catharine, and whofe fource is aboyt two miles further inland. 
Both thefe rivers are crofled with bridges in the way leading to 
Spanith Town. The Salt River Bridge has a toll-gate, granted 
to the proprietor ; in confideration of which, he is obliged to keep 
them, together with about one mile of the road, in good repair, 
and to maintain a ferry-boat at the crofling of Rio Cobre, for the 
accommodation of paffengers when that river is flooded. Thefe 
rivers are navigated by flat-bottomed barges and canoes, which are 
chiefly ufed for tranfporting grafs, wood, and lime, to the town of 
Kingfton. A large tract of lagoon lies between their ftreams ; 
great part of which, having been drained by cuts, which carry 
off the water into the rivers, is converted into good pafture- 
ground; and that which is more fwampy bears the Scotch grafs 
very luxuriantly. The road, leading from the bridge towards 
Kingfton, is for about a mile extremely romantic: on one fide is a 
range of fteep, rocky mountain, which fcarcely admits of room 
fufficient for carriages to pafs at the foot of it; on the other fide is 
a branch of the Salt River, fed here and there with {mall rivulets. 
oozing from the bottom of the mountain. ‘This water is exceeds 
ingly brackith ; but it affords good water-crefs, and plenty of fith. 
This prey invites the alligators ; which are faid to abound here, 
though rarely feen by any except the Negroes who navigate 
upon it. 

The village of Haines aries is fituated a little more than two 
miles North’ from Kingfton, at the interfection of the three roads 
which lead to Spanifh Town, to St. Mary, and St. George. This 
village enjoys, with a.good air, moft agreeable views, Behind 

2 are 
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are the majeftic Blue Mountains, rifing above ‘one another in gradae 
tion, till they feem to touch the clouds: on each fide, lively fields 
of canes, intermixed with elegant: villas: and paftures: in front; 
the harbours of Kingfton and Port Royal, crowded with fhipping,. 
fome at anchor, others: plying in vatious direétions: beyond thefe, 


the Healthfhire hills in St. Catharine, gradually declining towards. 


Old Harbour: and, laftly, the ‘horizon clofing on the beautiful 
azure of the ocean. A number ‘of little grafs-penns, with good. 
houfes on them, are difperfed about the neighbourhood, chiefly: 
the property of merchants in Kingfton, who occafionally. retire to: 
them from the hurry of bufinefs. - But its chief ornament is a very 
magnificent houfe, erected ‘here a few years fince by Mr. Pinnock ;; 
which may vie, in the elegihce of defign, and excellence-of cee 
manfhip, with many of the beft country-feats in England. The 
{tone uted about this fabrick was brought from the Hope river« 
courfe: it is far more beautiful‘than the Portland, and of a clofer 
anid finer grain. The mahogany-work and ornaments within have 
been juftly admired for their fi Gngules beauty, being, -as I am in- 
formed, feleted with great expence. : Half-way Trée has a fmall,. 
but very neat church, aa a tower and organ. The emoluments. 
of the re€tory, arifing principally from fix hundred aces of rich, 
glebe-land, leafed advantageoufly to fome- planters, are faid:to be 
about 1400/, per annum. The Rtipend’ being ‘only 200/. of “this, 
‘country money, it may eafily be: judgéd that ie olebe is extremely 
valuable; and this is: thereforé' '@oiifidered as! the. beft livivigr in the 
governoi’s prefentation. Some yeas ago, there was*a regulat 
weekly affembly held here ; but it has Gnce’ been difcontinued, tild 
Tately; when it was revived, and: thought uiférior to none in the 
ifland. The village cofitains abowt twelve of fourteen houfes. 
Paffing en frony hence to -the Northwatd about:--two: miles, along 
‘a road "of eafy ‘afcent, we come to the-foot:of the Liguanea. Moun- 
tains: thefe are the firft fteps leading up to that vaft pile of moun- 
tains which range through the ifland from Eaft to Weft. ' The. 
foremott ‘aré ‘of moderate’ height, {ctving::as “naturat buttrefles’ to: 
fuftain the fterior and more maffive. As we proceed, they feem 
to increafein magnitude and elevation, till: we arrive at the higheft 
of all, called the Blue Mountain. Ridges. The foil on their South 

afpect 
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afpe& is in general a red clay; but, in other parts, it is of a coarfer, 
friable texture, and intermixed with fmall ftones, or a fort of grit. 
Where they have been cleared of wood, and cultivated, their in- 
fertility has been promoted by heavy rains wafhing down the finer 
mould. From Kingfton they appear of a reddith caft, interfperfed 
with verdure here and there, and furrowed with innumerable gullies, 
fome of which are very deep; and at this diftance they refemble 
very much the South afpe& of the Madeira ifland. The road af- 
cending into thefe lofty regions is in general fteep and irregular, 
incapable of admitting wheel carriages. The journey is therefore 
performed on horfe-back. But it is not dangerous, except in one 
part, where the road paffes along a precipice, and is formed on 
wooden ftakes driven into the fide of the mountain, and well co- 
vered with crofs timbers.and earth, which make a kind of geome- 
trical bridge. But this is of no great lengths. and, being kept in 
good repair, it feems to be accompanied with more of horror than 
of real peril, _ Afcending higher, vaft numbers of the larger 
{wifts are, feen {kimming overthe mountain-tops with great velo- 
city; and fometimes they whiz along fo near the traveler’s head, 
uttering their fhtill cries, as to ftartle him, if he is unprepared. 
The bull-finch’s notes are more entertaining: they are very fingular, 
and of a melancholy air. The beautiful forked-tail papilio flies. 
aré feen in fwarms; they generally keep together, flitting ina di- 
re€tion with the wind ;. they feem ever on the wing, and fometimes. 
venture to foar above the highett pitch of thefe mountains. In this 
part of the country secs no appearance of lime-ftone. The 
ftone obferved here is brittle and crumbling, difpofed: in /amina,. 
‘turns black in the fire, and will not ferment.with agua fortis. 
The lime made ufe of is manufactured. from incruftations, which. 
aré found in fufficient abundance. The trees, for the moft part,. 
dre flender and ftunted; many of them are enveloped with mofs, 
ahd others entiely killed by it. This covering makes them appear 
at a fmall diftance as if they were frofted over; andthe coldnefs-of 
ithe air naturally caufes this deception on firft -arriving.. from the. 
glow of heat which braods. over,the lowlands about, Kingfton, 
sabe thermometer here, in general, was at fixty and fixty-five degrees 


in she middle of the day in July; while it, role to eighty- -fix, and: 
ninety: 
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ninety in Kington. ‘The ground on the elevated fpots feels, and 
yiiélds to the tread, like a new carpet ; it is coated all over with a 
deep:mofs. ‘The parts I fpeak of are adjacent to Mr. Adams's houfe; 
forthe Blue Mountain Ridge appeared from this place as much 
higher as this feemed to be above the low lands. Every evening 
a vapour defcends from thefe fummits towards the vales. be- 
low, and probably adds fome ftrength to the land-wind, which fets 
from this quartér after fun-fet. In the morning the fog rifes, and 


feems to creep ina regular train to the higher grounds; fo that, for 


agreat part of the day, it continues fo thick, as to give the aira chill, 
even at noon, equal to what is felt here before fun-rife. Where 
it is more broken and difperfed, fo as to admit the folar rays to 
pafs freely, warm fteams immediately begin to be exhaled; and 
the mofly ground feels to the hand like a hot bed. Upon arriving at 
the eminence, whereon Mr. Adams’s houfe is built, a very beautiful 


fcerrery greets the view. Below are feen the richly-cultivated vale, 


of Liguanea, the harbours of Kingfton and Port Royal, and great 
part of St. Catharine, and St. Dorothy. On a fudden, the whole 
is excluded from fight by a denfe cloud, interpofing itfelf like a 
magnificent curtain, In a moment afterwards, the curtain breaks 
here and there in different parts, admitting only tranfient glances ; 
but, when withdrawn entirely, a moft luxuriant and extenfive 
landfchape opens, animated with the full fplendor of fun-thine. 
In front are cane-fields of the livelieft verdure, paftures, and little 
villas intermixed; the towns and ports of Kingfton and Port 
Royal; the fhipping fcattered in different groups; the forts, the 
hills of Healthfhire, the rocky breakers, and cayes whitening with 


the furge; and, beyond thefe, a plain of ocean extending to the 


Southern hemifphere. To the Weftward are feen the gliftning 
meanders of the Cobre; the town of St Jago de la Vega; the bay 
of Old Harbour; and a vaft champaign of fertile country, termi- 


nated by the lofty range of Carpenter’s Mountains, at fixty miles — 


diftance. 
Thefe obje&ts form all together a very pleafing combination. The 


pleafure which the mind receives from contemplating them is con 


fiderably heightened by the impenetrable gloom of thick vapours 
behind, which exhibits a noble contraft to the brilliant picture “in 
fod ey front. 
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front. Another fcene, not lefs magnificent, though more awful, 
frequently ‘prefents itfelf in the hot months. ‘The clouds aflem- 
bling about noon gradually thicken, grow black, and defcend 
lower ; till they appear a {pacious fea, elofing over and covering” 
the inferior objects entirely from our view. Soon afterwards, the 
vapoury particles begin to condenfe and fall in rain; the lightning 
flathes with great vivacity, as it traverfes along, in a variety of an- 
gular or ferpentine diréGtions. We hear the majeftic thunder 
rolling at our feet, and reverberated by a thoufand echoes among: 
the hills. This tumultuous interbude continues until the vapours, 
grown lighter by a plentiful difcharge of their contents, begin to 
re-afcend and difperfe, climbing over the ftately pinnacles of thefe 
mountains, hike flocks of theep retiring haftily to their fold. . 
Whenever the fog breaks or difperfes about noon, the fun-beams: 
ftrike here with more power than would have been imagined at fo 
great an-celevation. But the moffy covering of the ground, which. 
is adapted to imbibe the warmth impreffed upon it by every ftrong, 
gleam, ‘and the fudden variations in the fenfible ftate of the at- 
mofphere, by the interpofition or recefs of thefe vapours, doubtlefs. 
affe& a perfon here in like manner as the fudden tranfition in: 
England ‘from a cold, raw air into a heated, clofe apartment. The: 
little pike, from whence the moft agreeable view is taken, is about 
half a mile from -Mr. Adams’s houfe, and named Catharine Hill,. 
in honour of governor Moore’s lady, who.had the curiofity to pay 
it a vifit in the year 1760. This hill is not-much lefs than a mile: 
perpendicular ‘height above the level of the fea. ‘The-walk to it 
from the houfe is not in the leaft incommodious:on account of heat, 
even in ithe middle of the day. Who. peregrinates into thefe re- 
gions finds every frefh afvent, howeyer. fhort, affording not only a 
new uir, ‘but ‘a new fcene of nature, in regard to its profpect, its. 
plants, and animals. The birds, the -fifh, and infects, are many. 
of them:torally <different from thofe we meet with in the lower fi-- 
tudtions; and the face .of things carries ‘fo little fimilitude in ape 
pearance to what commonly.occurs in -other :parts of jthe ifland;, 
that ione-{éems to/have:been tranfported by fome magic-vehicle into: 
aiforetgn:country. . This obfervation holds, ; -it is true, in,.a.certain. 
depree, with xefpect likewile to fome other diftricts. of LeU 
ae oF 
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for the Eat and Welt ends, ‘and the North, North-eaft, and North- 
weit fides, are almoft as diffimilar, in the afpect of the: country, 
the weather, the plants, birds, and infects, as if they belonged to. 
4s many differently fituated iflands. There are, neverthelefs, fe-. 
veral to be met with in thefe mountains of the fame fpecies as in: 
other parts. The ring-tailed pigeons frequent them in.great num- 
bers: they are feen conftantly on the wing, and generally darting. 
along the fogs, which it is imagined they involve themfelves in,. 
the better to conceal their flight. There are found, befides, a fmall 
martin, the whole upper parts of whofe plumage are of a glofly, 
golden green, the inferior parts white ; fwifts, whofe upper plu- 
mage is black, except a ring of white encircling the neck,‘ and the 


parts below entirely white; blue-finches ; dark-brown thrufhes;. | 


wood-peckers of various kinds; black-birds of the merops {pécies ; 
blue-fparrows ; long and fhort-tailed humming-birds; blue and 
red-throat bull-finches; black and orange-coloured bull-finches, 
and brown petrils: the latter are faid to be very numerous on the. 
higher parts of the Blue Mountains, where they breed in holes 


made in the earth. In the rivulets are found a fqualid, yellow~ | 


fucking-fifh, and the large common and hog-nofed frefh-water 
mullets. Of the- quadruped reptile clafs, are the common grey 
lizard, a {mall tree-frog, a {mall galli-wafp, and rats in abundance. 
Of the infec tribe, here are a f{pecies of crickets, which chirp like 
birds on the approach of the evening-dufk; a great variety of pa- 
pilios and curculios, fome of the latter green and gold, others grey ; 
a large, black- and yellow-ftriped humble-bee; a fly of the can- 
tharides kind; red and ftinging ants; wafps; a beautiful, long 
forked tail butterfly, of a copperifh and green hue. Of plants are 
obferved a prodigious variety of ferns, and a {till greater of moffes; 
black and -bill-berry bufhes in abundance, large and flourifhing ; 
the wild-forrel ; wild garden-mint, or mentha vulgaris; and feveral 


aromatic herbs and fhrubs. The juniper-cedar, agnus Seythicus, and 


a yellow timber-tree, called here Mulatto-wood, are likewife very 
common, except the firft-mentioned; it had a much ftronger fcent, 
and the wood of it. was of a deeper red than the kind generally. 
met with. The wild-forrel is as common as in England; and the 
garden-mint grows in wide-fpreading. tufts along the fide of the 

road ; 
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road; perhaps it has been propagated from fome plant, either ca- 
oi dropped, or put in by defign; but it is remarkable, that it 
grows, though ina very fterile foil, as luxuriantly as we find it in 
any Englifh garden. The bill-berries are chiefly, feen on the 
higher eminences; but they are exceedingly numerous in fuch 
{pots; and the black-berries not at all different from thofe of Eng- 
land, cither in fize, or the mawkifh fweetnefs of their tafte. Cock- 
roaches were not expected to be feen here: it is ‘true, they are very 
{carce; and, | incline to believe, not aborigines of a region fo un- 
fuitable to their nature, from its coolnefs; but probably brought 
hither from Kingiton i in fome of the packages of bottled liquor, or 
provifions, which it is ufual for the parties to take with them, whe 
vifit this retreat for the fake of health or curiofity. That the ftate 
of the atmofphere is generally very cool, I think there can be no 
doubt, fince it has been found fo in the month of July; and I have 
been informed, that, during the other hot months, the difference 
between the thermometer here and at Kingfton is commonly twenty 
tothirty degrees. ‘The birds that were fhot did not begin to {mell 
till after the fourth day. A North wind almoft conftantly blows, 
and fometimes with great violence, when the vapours far below 
are failing along with an Eafterly breeze, and the fhips ftanding in 
for the harbour with that breeze right-aftern. The tranfition from 
the heated air of the low lands caufes the chill to be the more fen- 
fibly felt by thofe who remove to this elevation; the fenfation 
therefore is not at all wonderful. A’ fire is found neceflary, even in 
July, in the evening ; ; and fome perfons have hardly been able to keep 
themfelves warm enough i in bed with two blankets. The butter, 
which at Kingfton was in a liquified ftate, became fo firm in one 
night’s time, that a knife, ftuck into it, lifted the faucer in which 
fome of it had been put. But the coldnefs of the air is chiefly di- 
{trefling to the Negroes and horfes; they quickly grow fluggith and 
miferable; the latter in particular, although ftimulated by extreme 
thirft, have been known to refufe tafting the fpring-water for fe-— 
veral days, which was perfectly pure and tranfparent, but too 
frigid for them. Exercife is attended with no fatigue; it ferves 
only to keep the body 1 in a comfortable glow. The fteep afcents 
are climbed on foot in the middle-of the day, without inconve- 
Vot. II. S nience ; 
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nience; the air braces the tone of the fibres, renders the {pirits: 
lively, and creates an immoderate appetite for food, which unfor- 
tunately is not here in fueh abundance as to be proportionate to the 
demands for it. Hence it may be fuppofed, that frofts are frequent 
on the Blue Mountain fammits during the winter months, as. 
fome have pofitively afierted[qw >. Thofe fummits have been ex- 
plored by very few perfons; the air at fuch a height 1s almoft too 
pure for human refpiration. I have been informed that fome Ne- 
groes died in pafling overthem, fome years ago, before the paci- 
fication was made with the rebels in this ifland. Thefe fummits. 
are bare of trees and fhrubs, but well covered with a thick mofs,. 
which gives harbour to vaft numbers of rats, In what manner 
they procure fubfiftence in fo dreary a refidence, I have not been able 
to learn. ; 
T muft not be filent on a phenomenon, which I do not fnd no 
ticed by any writer of our natural hiftory. I fhould, however, 
premife, that, in regard to the fa@, it was communicated to me by 
a gentleman of fuch ftrict veracity, as not to admit a fhadow af 
doubt. He related it as a fingularity which he could not readily 
account for, but had been obferved by many perfons living near the 
Yallahs and Buff Bay rivers. During the months of November, 
December, January, and February, when little or no rain falls, 
feveral rivulets of water are obferved to gufh from the North fide 
of the Ridges, which increafe and fwell the tide of thefe rivers 
very confiderably : but they are not remarked at other times of the 
year, even after the heavieft rains. The prodigious mantle of thick 
mofs which cloathes thefe Ridges, extending over many hundreds, 
if not thoufands of acres, receives and imbibes the water that 
almoft continually diftils upon it from the vapours that brood over 
their fummits. Thefe rivulets are not feen until after the perio- 
dical North winds are fet in, which ufually happens in the be- 


[w] According toa very accurate trigonometrical menfuration, lately taken by Dr. Alexander 
M’Kenzie, affitted by Mr. George Gauld, furveyor to kis majefty, the refults were as follow : 
Feet Height. Mile, 
Catharine Hill, ~ above the 5050 = I wanting 230 feet. 
Blue Mountain Summit, fea’s level, { 7553 = 1} ditto 367 ditto. 
confequently, the mercury in the barometer (agreeably to Dr. Halley’s calculations) ought to ftand 
on the Blue Mountain at about 22 +42, inches, 


ginning 
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ginning of November; and they continue blowing till March, and 
fometimes later, but then grow more faint, and interrupted with 
the South-eafters; or fea-breezes. The coldnefs and violence of 
thefe Northerly winds muft be far greater at fuch an elevation than 
is ever felt below. The fun being at the fame time in its Southern 
declination, the Northern flopes of the Ridges are thaded mott part, 
if not all the day; and very little moifture can be exhaled from 
them, Is it not therefore probable, that the vehement preflure. of 
thefe winds, directly again{t the Northern afpeéts, may fqueeze the 
moffy covering as it were a {ponge, fo. that the aqueous particles 
contained in it run into cohefion, and affemble in {mall rills ; 
which, as they trickle downwards, are joined and augmented by 
others, till they form thofe larger rivulets, which have been ob- 
ferved to unite with the currents below, that lie in a convenient 
direGtion to receive them? May not the coldnefs of thefe Norths 
fo harden the fuperficial foil of the Ridges, asto render it imper- 
vious to the humid particles lodged in the mofs; though, in the 
warmer feafon of the year, it is fufficiently open to admit a free 
percolation to all that is not carried off by the fun’s exhaling 
power? The fea-breeze has an oblique direction againft the 
Ridges, and therefore, when moft violent, blows upon them with 
much lefs preffure. It is moreover to be confidered, that the mofs 
is ranker and more luxuriant on the North afpeas; and the va- 
pours which over-hang them are, in general, denfer and more con- 
ftant than on the South fides. Whether the caufes I have affigned 
are rational, or prebable, muft be left to the decifion of abler 
philofophers. That judicious and benevolent writer, Dr. Lind, 
recommends ftrongly to the inhabitants of the low lands, in this 
and other hot climates, to retire to a hilly or mountainous refidence 
at thofe times of the year when the heavieft rains fall. By their 
violence and continuance during the fpace of feveral fucceflive 
davs, the low lands are faturated with water; the exhalations from 
Ae earth are more copious than at other times; and, if any feries 
of dry weather has preceded (which generally 1s theneate’; they 
are more noxious to health. Add to this, that the atmofphere is 
fultry and moift. Thefe caufes difpofe the human body to be af- 


fected with agues and fevers (and, of the latter clafs, the putrid), 
S92 which 
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which chiefly affault perfons newly arrived fronra cold Northerre 
climate. There isno country in the torrid zone better furnifhed 
than. Jamaica with retreats of this kind; the hills being fcattered: 
every where very liberally near the coaft, and univerfally healthful. 
The inhabitants of Spanifh Town. have the neighbouring Red Hills ;: 
the people of Kingfton are near the Liguanea Mountains; and in: 
every part of thefe tracts the air is pure, temperate, and falubrious, 
during the whole year. The inhabitants. of thefe mountains not. 
only enjoy good health, but a fure indication of it in the frefhnefs 
ef their complexions; and they are ftrangers to thofe deleterious 
diftempers which fometimes ravage the towns, The barrack at 
Stoney Hill in this parith affords a ftriking proof of the goodnefs of 
this air. The company of foldiers quartered here were frefh from 
Europe, and. luckily did not halt long enough at Kingfton to con- 
tract ficknefs. ‘The whole garrifon continued in.perfe&t health (and: 
enly one died, which happened, as I was informed, by a cafualty}. 
till long after their arrival, when they were removed to Kingfton ;. 
where probably, not more from the change of air, than the greater 
facility of procuring fpirifuous liquors, they grew fickly, and re- 
duced in their number. No climate can be more propitious to Eu- 
ropean conftitutions than thefe elevated. fpots; but the perfons who: 
for the moft part emigrate to the ifland have not any choice of. 
place for their future refidence, and of courfe they take their chance.. 
Yet I cannot but think, that fuch as have weathered a feafoning 
in Kingfton, and.lived there fo.long as to have it in their power. 
to chufe an. occafional place of abode in'a more eligible fituation: 
here, fhould confult their own future health, and that of others. 
fent over to their patronage and employment, and purchafe or rent 
a {mall fettlement fomewhere among thefe mountains, to ferve for. 
a retreat during the moft fickly times of the year. But men edu. 
cated and engaged in the buftle of commerce are too apt. to des 
{pife thefe cautions, as fpeculative and chimerical. Many are pre- 
deftinarians.in their way of thinking, and will not ftep afide one 
inch to avoida falling rock; and others are unwilling to lofe a 


fingle hour which may be employed in the purfuit of money, too. 


inattentive to the purfuit of health, without which their labours are, 
in refpect to their own enjoyments, but vain and illufory.. Hence 
it 
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it happens, that we fee fo many pofting away from the ifland on 
their laft legs, to perifh under the icy rigours of a Northern climate . 
who, by oceafionally withdrawing into the more temperate coolnefs 
ef the mountains in this ifland, might have remained in the full 
poffeflion of good health; or, on their quitting it to re-vifit their 
native land, have carried with them a plenitude of bodily vigour,. 
as well as opulence. The turf on the Ridges is fhort, and inter- 
mixed with a variety of wild aromatic herbs; fo that fheep, but. 
particularly goats, might be paftured on it with gieat advantage to: 
the delicacy of their flefh; and, itis probable, their milk would. 
become in fome degree medicinal in: feveral diforders. No ex- 
periment has yet been made to adorn the naked pikes with fome of 
the various fpecies of firs which are fo common in North- Americas. 
and from whence feeds, or young plants, might be had in great 
perfection, by reafon of the fhortnefs of the paflage. They have: 
great beauty as well as utility, and would doubtlefs thrive extremely 
well on thefe eminences. The few fettlements fcattered here have 
gardens, which produce almoit every fort of European culinary ve- 
getables: thefe; indeed, are cultivated with great fuccefs at the: 
North-fide of the ifland, and in all the interior parts. J have feen 
a piece of ground in one of the North fide parifhes fowed with cab- 
bage-feed, immediately after the wood had been cleared; and the- 
plants it produced were beyond all comparifon much larger,. firmer,. 
and better flavoured, than any I have ever met with in England. 
Ek have feen quince-trees in a.garden at Old Woman’s Savannah, in. 
Clarendon, whiclr bore very fine; large fruit ;. but the apple-trees 
do not produce any where fo well as in. the Liguanea Mountains :: 
in the lower parts of the ifland they fhoot too much into wood, and. 
their fruit degenerates; in thefe mountains, they appear to-fructify 
beft on the higheft fites. The American and European peach,. 
neCtarine, and apricot, with feveral fpecies of plumbs, the raf-- 
berry, ftrawberry, and mulberry, would hardly fail here, if planted: 
in fituations open to-the fun, and fheltered' from the violence of ther 
North winds. I have tafted nectarines which were produced. 
in the Vale of Luidas, in. St. John’s. They were fmail, but re- 
tained all the delicious flavour peculiar to that fruit. They would’ 


gertainly fucceed better in fome part of thefe mountains, where the: 
general 
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general ftate of air is found to approximate neareit to that of the 
Southern provinces of Europe. ; 

The account I have given of thefe mountains is, I confefs, very 
imperfect; no peifon, I believe, has hitherto vifited them with the 
profefled defign of examining all their natural productions, or ob- 
taining a regular information of the temperature of their at- 
mofphere throughout the year, or of afcertaining their height by 
accurate barometrical obfervations. Tafks of this fort are referved 
for men who are at entire leifure frem the avocations of bufinefs 
and office; and who, to the incentives of .a laudable curiofity, can 
join all the abilities, both of genius and fortune, that are neceflary 
to purfue its full gratification. There is good reafon to believe, 
that a gentleman who is duly qualified to explore them would 
meet with ample materials to recompenfe his toil; and it is greatly 
to be wifhed, that they may undergo a further fcrutiny. Sir Hans 
Sloane poffeffed all that difcernment and knowledge requifite for a 
cultivation of natural hiftory. But he was fettered by the duties 
of the place he enjoyed under the duke of Albemarle; and, befides, 
the ifland was, in his time, in fo rude a ftate, that it might have 
been impracticable for him to have examined much of its moun- 
tainous diftricts, even if he could have found fufiicient leifure. 
And hence the many inaccuracies in his work; for he was obliged 
to rely chiefly on the writings and informations of other men, for 
waut of opportunity to ground his defcriptions on the refult of his 
own perfonal experience. Much ufeful information of thefe in- 
terior regions might perhaps be gained, if the aflembly of the 
afland were to grant an annual penfion of three or four hundred 
pounds fterling to fome perfon thoroughly qualified in the branches 
of natural ftudy: I mean thofe in particular which have relation to 
agriculture, hufbandry, food, medicine, minerals, and commerce. 
‘The advantages to be reaped from fuch an appointment would de- 


pend on the ability and fpirit of the perfon chofen. In the prefent | 


age, it would not be difficult to engage one competently qualified 5 
fince there never was a period in which this ftudy employed fuch 
numbers of ingenious men in our mother-country. This patriotic 
ardour for promoting {cience in general, and in particular natural 
hiftory andhufbandry, has not been confined to focieties only : 


private 
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private gentlemen have ‘exeited their fingle efforts in fupport of it, 
and laudably devoted part of their fortunes to this end, inftead of 
wafting it in unprofitable diffipations. The ifland of Jamaica’ 
has never wanted gentlemen of diftinguithed tafte for the fine, as 
well as the more ufeful and ceconomical. arts; and, fince the ifland 
is fo opulent, that the charge of fuch an appointment would hardly 
be felt, what more Cente circumftahces can be hoped to 
concur, either towards enfuring fuccefs in the undertaking, or 
giving the public that fatishaery. knowledge of foils, climates, and 
productions, that, while it g:atifies the /teraiz, may alfo tend to 
improve and people this country? The want of a hberal educa- 
tion, or an attention of the whole foul to get money, asif it were 
the only rational obje& of purfuit in this world, has occafioned 
men in general to treat the ftudy of natural hiftory, and its fol- 
lowers, with contempt and ridicule; all are indifcriminately con- 
founded with the defpicable tribe of infect-hunters, aud collectors 
of gimcracks. We fhould, however, be cautious to feparate from 
this drofs all thofe, whofe labours conduce to the moft ufeful pur- 
pofes of life; who not only difclofe to us the wonderful mecha- 
nifm of the creation, and the wifdom of the Deity; but exemplify 
his unbounded benevolence to man, while they inftruét us in the 
means by which our health may be preferved, our hfe prolonged,, 
eur agriculture improved, manufactures enlarged and multiplied, 
commerce and trade extended, and the public enriched. I muft 
eonfefs, that this ufeful purfuit has not been without its fautors in 
Jamaica. Sir Hans Sloane firft laid open a new fcene of American 
produ@tions, not much knoavn before to the learned in Europe. 
Yet, before his time, the fcience was cultivated in this. ifland by 
Dr. Barham, whom Sir Hans frequently quotes, and whofe manu- 
f{cripts were never publifhed. _ Some time afterwards, Dr. Patrick 
Brown undertook a fimilar work, containing many undefcribed 
plants and animals: this work he was enabled to publith chiefly 
by the fubfcription of the gentlemen of the ifland. The late Ds. 
Anthony Robinfon baie, made a colleCtion of feveral hundred 
figures and defcriptions of Jamaica plants and animals; the greater 
pare of which are non-defcripts: but he unfortunately died before 
it could’be digefted into a regular feries for publication. ‘This 

work, 
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work, if it fhould ever be given to the public, will be found to 
corre many etrors in Sloane and Browns; who, compared with 
him, were in various inftances very fuperficial obfervers, or ill-in- 
formed. He invented a vegetable foap, fuperior in its properties to 
common foap; for which difcovery, the aflembly of this ifland 
granted him a reward of one hundred pounds fterling. He likewife 
prepared a fago from a fpecies of the palm, fo common in Jamaica, 
equal in its alimentary qualities to what comes from the Eatt- 
Indies. Notwithftanding thefe voluminous collections, it is cer- 
tain, there ftill remains a very great number of plants and minerals 
in this ifland to be defcribed and clafled. And, to compleat the 
whole, there is required a judicious analyfis of their properties 
and ufe. I have been informed, that her majefty queen Anne, 
upon the reprefentations of Sir Hans Sloane, gave out of her privy- 
purfe 200/. fterling per annum, to fupport and encourage a botanical 
profeffor in this ifland; but her death happened foon after, and the 
bounty was withdrawn. 

The importance of cultivating this fcience, ina part of the world 
fo abounding in ‘materials, will not be denied, when we confider 
the immenfe fums that have been acquired in trade by the Jefuits 
dark, the ccanella, cochineal, indigo, logwood, and various other 
vegetable productions; whofe value might ftill have been loft to 
the community, and their preparations unknown, had not fome 
knowledge in natural hiftory revealed them, And there is very 
probable ground to fuppofe, that there is in this ifland a vaft variety 
of plants ftill to be examined; whofe fruit, gums, barks, or roots 
{to fay nothing of the foffile and mineral kingdoms), might be 
found very proper fubjects for export, or for ceconomical ufes 
among the inhabitants. In order to promote fuch beneficial re- 
fearches, it is to be wifhed, that thofe planters, who fend their 
fons to Great-Britain fer education in phyfic and furgery, would 
direct, that botany fhould alfo be attended to, and made a principal 
branch of their ftudy. Botanical knowledge feems particularly re- 
quifite to their practice in a country that teems with vegetable re- 
medies for moft of the diftempers incident to the climate. A total 
ignorance of this ufeful {cience is a moft contemptible defect in the 
practitioners here ; for what can be more reproachful than to have 

2 . it 
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it faid, and with truth, that many of the Negroes are well ac- 
quainted with the healing virtues of feveral herbs and plants, which 
a. regular phyfician tramples under foot, with no other idea of 
them, thanthat they are no part of his materia medica, nor any 
better than ufelefs weeds? It will be no {mall affifttance to any per- 
fon who may hereafter botanize in Jamaica, that Sloane and 
Brown have already paved the way; but, indeed, a thorough dif- 
covery of the virtues and ufes of what have been already defcribed, 
feems to be more wanted at prefent than a further fcrutiny after 
non-defcribed ‘plants. Superadded to this will be the endeavours 
of gentlemen of the ifland to introduce exotic plants and trees from 
the Eaft-Indian and American continents, of fuch kinds as have 
been moft celebrated for their medicinal, or fome other valuable 
qualities. No part of the ifland feems better adapted for fuch nur- 
feries than the Liguanea or Midland Mountains. They would re- 
quire fome care till their feeding time; after which, the different 
{pecies might eafily be propagated in other diftricts. 

I return from this digreffion to clofe my account of St. Andrew’s. 
The lower, or more level part of the parifh, comprehended under 
the name of Liguanea, is the quarter moft appropriated to 
fugar-plantations. The foil here has been chiefly formed by the 
fine mould wafhed down from the hills, and produces a good cane. 
In fome parts, the foil is mixed with a coarfe rubble, fwept by 
heavy torrents from the gullies. This foil requires plentiful rains 
(without which it is apt to burn the canes), and conftant manure. 
One of the Oliverian regiments firft fettled here, underthe com- 
mand of colonel Archbould and major Hope, who, with Sir 
William Beefton, poffefled the beft and largeft fhare of this whole 
tract. Few of the fugar-plantations are remoter from the harbour 
than fix or feven miles; the interior or hilly part being chiefly em- 
ployed in the cultivation of coffee and provifions. ‘The roads here 
are in general firm; the fugar of excellent quality ; and the car- 
riage to and from the town fo eafy, that the eftates are juftly 
efteemed very valuable. The Long Mountain, which runs ob- 
liquely from Rock Fort for about four miles inland, is for the moft 
part compofed of lime-ftone. The end of it, which advances 
neareft to the harbour, fupplies large quantities of ballaft for the 
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fhips, {tones for building and for lime; which are carried by water 
from the foot of it. But the houfes in general are of brick manu- 
factured from the natural foil, which is a certain proof of its fertile 
quality. 

Near Merryman’s Hill, in Liguanea, a mineral water has, not 
long fince, been difcovered ; which is faid to contain a vitriolic acid 
iron, a portion of talky, argillaceous, and abforbent earths, joined 
to a fixed foffile alkali. Dr. Richardfon, who tried fome experi- 
ments upon it, acknowledges, however, that this analyfis is incom- 
plete, and requires further experiments, which cannot be made, 
except at the fountain head. This is commonly known at prefent 
by the name of Curtin’s Spring, and probably containsa very me- 
dicinal quality; for which reafon, a more perfect analyfis is ex- 
tremely defireable, for afcertaining all its ingredients. 

State of the Parifh: 


Annual Produce of Sugar. 
Negroes. Cattle. Sugar-eftates. | Hogtheads. | Other Settlements. 


17345 7631 = 5413 

1740, 8363 5244 

17453 8936 = 5001 | 

1761, 9024 30 | 2600 | 122 
1768, 9813 4626 


This parifh is in a flourifhing ftate, and increafing in its number of 
fugar-plantations, though not fo rapidly as might have been ex- 
pected, confidering its vicinity to Kingfton. This fupinenefs may 
be attributed to the abfence of the chief proprietors, who refide in 
the mother-country, and are not folicitous about forming new 
eftates, which require fome money to be advanced, and perhaps the 
perfonal fuperintendency of the owners. The diminution in cattle 
has (among other caufes) proceeded from the erecting of feveral 
water-mills, which have rendered a lefs number neceflary. The 
whole ifland, indeed, has owed much of its prefent improved | 
{tate to the extenfive introdu@tion of thefe ufeful machines, 
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THIS patifh is bounded on the Eaft, by St: David; on the 
Weft, by the port, and St. Andrew; North, by Kingfton harbour, 
and St. David; and South, by the fhip channel, and fea. A part 
of Yallahs River forms the inland confine on the North; as the 
Bull Bay River does on the Eaft. It is watered alfo by the Hope, 
and Mammee. The town, which is in 17° 57’ North latitude, 
and 76° 37’ longitude Weft from London, is fituated on the point 
of a peninfula, or narrow neck of land, called the Palifadoe, which, 
projecting from the miain land about eight miles and three quarters, 
forms a barrier to the harbour of Kington againtt the fea. The 
foundation of it was firft laid by general Braye, in the year 1657. 
It was then called Cagua, ot Cagway, a corruption probably of 
caragua, the Indian name for the coratoe, or great aloe, which 
over{preads the adjacent Saltpan Hill. The excellent anchorage in 
the road, where a thoufand fhips might lie fectité from all winds 
except hurricanes, and the depth of water, infomuch that the largeft 
veflels ufed to lay their broadfides tothe wharfs, and load or un- 
load with little trouble, made it fo defireable a féat for trade, that 
it foon became celebrated for the number of its inhabitants, the ex- 
tent of its commerce, and amazing treafures of gold and filver. 
Inthe year 1672, it contained eight hundred well-built houfes, 
moft of which were rented as high as any of that time in the heart 
of the city of London. Twenty years after this, the number was 
increafed to two. thoufand; and it had then attained the height of 
its fplendor. The fituation was extremely incommodious ih many 
refpects. It had neither earth, wood, nor water; the foil was iio- 
thing more than a loofé fand, lodged at firft upon a ridge of rock, 
and gradually extended in breadth, as well as depth, in a long fe- 
ries of time, by the renditions of the fea. The natural wants, 
however, of fo large and populous a town, proved very in- 


ftrumental towards forming and encouraging plantations upon the 
seer mains 
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main land. .The demand for fire-wood, building-timber, bricks, 
fleth, corn, fruits, and other vegetable provifions, was confide- 
rable; and this was fupplied by the fettlers in St. Catharine and 
St. Andrew. The advantage of trade to an infant-colony, and the 
mutual dependence of the merchant and planter one upon the other, 
were never more confpicuous than in this example. The town 
was inhabited by fcarcely any other than mercharits, warehoufe- 
keepers, vintners, and retailers of punch; the latter were very nu- 
merous, and well fupported by the buccaneers, who diffipated here 
whatever they got from the Spaniards. As an inftance of their 
profufion, it is faid, that one of them has been known to fquander 
three thoufand pieces of eight, equal to 750/. of prefent currency, 
inlefs than amonth. The immenfe riches they brought into this 
town, the grand treafury of all their fpoil, may partly be judged 
by the fums which the armament, under Sir Henry Morgan only, 
is faid to have brought in. during 1669 and 1670, viz. 
On the capture of Puerto del Principe, — 50,000 pieces of eight. 

Puerto Vela, —- —— 250,000. 

Maracaibo, — —— — 250,000: 

Panama andCruz, -— 400,000 


In all, 950,000: or £. 237,500 
befides an immenfe quantity of filks, linens, gold’ and’ filver lace, 
plate, jewels, and other valuable commodities; which probably 
amounted to. near as much more.. By this means (as an hiftorian 
has obferved) money grew to be in vatt plenty, and’ returns eafy 
to England, into. which many hundred thoufand of thofe pieces of 
eight were imported.. A fhare of thefe acquifitions, however, re- 
mained. in circulation.among the planters, who by this time brought 
their manufafures of fugar and indigo to great perfection. Their 
other commodities for export were, ginger, anotto, cacao, cotton, 
and pimento; fuftick, mahogany, and lignum vite.  A\lk their 
goods were fhipped at Port Royal; and, by. an act of affembly 
pafled in 1683, all produétions of this fort, that were levied on 
for payment of debts, were dire&ted to be appraifed in that town 
by the church-wardens, upon their oaths, and then delivered to 
the creditor, who was obliged to-accept them at the appraifed value, 

as 
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as fo much money. ‘This law, fo favourable to the planters, was - 


likewife highly beneficial.to the mother-country, by its confidering 
the foreign money then current here as mere merchandize, and of 
courfe leaving it free for exportation to England. 


I'am now about to defcribe the fad reverfe of fortune which this - 


town experienced ; but, firft, it may not be improper to mention 
the ftate of it in the beginning of the fatal year 1692. It con- 
tained at that period. upwards of three thoufand five hundred inha- 


bitants,.and two thoufand houfes ; the greater number of which’. 


were of brick, feveral {tories in height, founded clofe to the very 


brink of the water, on a loofe bank of fand. The fort, which’. 


then mounted fixty pieces of ordnance, and the reft of the houfes, 


were founded on the rocky part of the peninfula. On the 7th of 
June, 1692, . between-eleven and twelve: o’clock at noon, began : 
that terrible. earthquake which, in. two minutes time, produced - 
fuch afcene of .devaftation {¥]. All the principal ftreets, which : 


were next to the water, funk at.once, with the people in them ; and: 


a high, rolling fea followed, clofing immediately over them. Not 


ae 


lefs than fixteen hundred were thus fwallowed up, or fhook into an : 


[x] The year -bégan with very hot, dry weather, ‘which continued till May, when’ there was 
much blewing-weather, and a great deal of rain, till the end of the month ; from which time; - 


till the earthquake happened, it was exceffively calm, hot, and dry. The 7th of June was a very 


hot, clear fun-fhine day, {carce a cloud appearing, and not a breath of air felt. The eatthquake - 


began at forty mmutes paft eleven A.M. with a very {mall trembling. 'The fecond fhake was 


fomewhat ftronger, accompanied all the while with a hollow, -rumbling noife ; and, immediately - 


after this fecond fhake, came on the third, and moft violent, which continued near a minute. - 
When Venables took the ifland, the point whereon Port Royal now ftands was almoft infulated; 
being joined to the Palifadoes only by a ridge of:.fand, which at that time juft began to appear 


above water. -When- -Jackfon invaded: St. Jago de la Vega, which was about feventeen years ante- - 
cedent, it was entirely, feparated by the fea. On. this fandy ifthmus, which the inhabitants en- - 
larged by driving piles, wharfing, &c. the greater part of the town was built, extending above 4 : 


quarter of a mile;:and the weight of fo-maay large’ brick-houfes was juftly imagined to ‘contri 
bute, in a gieat meafure, to their downfall ;- for che ground gave way as far as the houfes erected 
on this fandy foundation ftood, and: no further. 


So in the great earthquake which happened in Sicily in the following year, 1693, it was ob- - 


ferved, that in lefs folid ground, as -chalk,: fand, or loofe earth, the: mifchief was beyond compas 


1ifon greater than in rocky places. And, in Syracufe, the difference was vifible in three places; . 
that is, in the middle of the city ; in the little ifland; and in Zaracatti, where the antient Syracufa « 


pee 


ftood ; in all which places, the buildings, being on a rocky foundation, remained: for the moft part 


untouched, or only: fhaken, or at leaft not-quite demolifhed: whereas, on the contrary, in the reft ~ 
of that territory which is not rocky, a vaft number of noble ftruétures- and towers lay in aheap of - 


ruins. 


heap 
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heap of rubbith. Some of the ftreets were laid feveral fathoms 
under water; and it ftood as high as the upper rdoms of fome 
houfes which remained. It was computed, that about two thou- 
{and Whites and Negroes perifhed in this town alone. The har- 
bour had all the appearance of agitation asin a ftorm; and the 
‘huge waves rolled with fuch violence, as to {hap the cabs of the 
fhips, drive’ ‘fome from their anchors, and overfet others. Among 
‘the reft, the Swan frigate, that lay by the -whatf to careen, was 
forced over the tops of thé funken houfes, and providentially ena- 
bled fome hundreds of the inhabitants to fave their lives. ‘The fort 
only, and about two hundred houfes, efcaped without damage. 
‘But a part of the neck of land, communicating fiom the point to 
the Palifadoes, about a quarter of a mite in length, was entirely 
fubmerfed, pial all the houfes, which ftood, very thick upoh it. 
The water forced its paflage through the Saltpond Hill and gufhed’ 
:in torrents from its fide, at an elevation of twenty, and in fome 
places thirty feet above its bafe, and continued running for feveral 
‘hours afterwards. The mountains 6n’ éach fide the river-road, 


‘leading from Spanifh Town to Sixteeh-mile-walk, were thrown — 
down in fuch heaps, as to obftru& the paffage of the river, and for | 


fome time to prevent all communication between thefe two places. 
A great part of a rocky mountain in St. David’s fell down, and bu- 
tied a whole plantation lying at the foot of it, The part from 
‘which this huge fragment was.detached is now a precipice of folid 
rock, confpicuous from its héight at a great diftance, and remains 
a dreadful monument of that day’s cataftrophe. ; 

The fhock was not lefs violent in the mountains. Some were 
even of opinion, that they had funk a little; others, that the 
whole ifland had fomewhat fubfided; for they obferved, that feveral 
wells in Liguanea did not require fo long a rope, by two or three 
feet, as they did before the earthquake. However, it is moré na- 
tural to account for this change, by fuppofing, that the water had 


rifen higher; for, in all thefe violent commotions of the earth, it 


is well known, that fprings are remarkably affected. At the North 


fide, above one thoufand acres of land are faid to have funk, with. 
thirteen inhabitants. It left not a houfe ftanding at Paflage Fort s_ 
only one at Liguanea; deftroyed moft of the planters habitations’ 
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in the country; and all in St. Jago de la Vega, except what were 
built by the Spaniards. During thefe convulfions, which conti- 
nued with little intermiffion, though in a flighter degree, for fome 
weeks afterwards, the moft offenfive ftenches were emitted from 
every fiffure and opening made in the fand near the harbour; the 
ky became dull and reddith, which indicated a plentiful difcharge 
of vapours from the earth; the weather grew hotter than had been 
obferved before the fhock; and fuch prodigious fwarms of muf- 
keetos infefted the coafts, as to aftonifh the inhabitants; the 
beauty of the mountains was quite effaced, and, inftead of their 
lively, youthful verdure, they appeared diftorted with fragments, 
bald, and furrowed. 

After this fatality, many of the inhabitants, who had furvived 
the lofs of Port Royal, removed to that part of Liguanea where 
Kingfton now ftands.. Here they took refuge in miferable huts, 
Rich eould not defend them from the rain. Thus deftitute of 
fuitable conveniences and medicines, they foon perifhed with ma- 
lignant fevers. The air; empoifoned with noxious vapours, co- 
operating with the terror of ‘thefe calamities, and the diftrefs they 
occafioned, brought on a.general ficknefs, which very few efcaped 
in any part of the ifland. Not lefs than three thoufand are com- 
puted to have died; the greater part at Kingfton only, where five 
hundred graves were dug in a month’s time, and two or three bu- 
ried in a grave. What rendered the fcene more tragical were the 
numbers of dead bodies which, after perifhing in the fhock at Port 
Royal, were feen in hundreds floating from one fide of the harbour 
tothe other. Thus fell the glory of Port Royal; and with it all 
the publick records; which proved a heavy lofs. In the fol- 
lowing year, the aflembly taking into confideration, that the 
fort and many of the houfes were ftill left ftanding; that it was a 
place fo excellently adapted to carry on trade, and of great {trength 
to refift an enemy; refolved upon rebuilding it. Firft, however, 
they endeavoured to fhew the deep impreffion which the late misfor- 
tune had made upon their minds, by appointing every 7th of June 
to be obferved, for the future, asa day of fafting and deprecation 
of the divine wrath; which ftill continues, and ever ought, to be 
religioufly kept here. The fand on the South fide of the town 

was 
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was funk fo low, that it was feared the fea would encroach too faft, 
and endanger the houfes left ftanding on that fide. They therefore 
enaéted that the owners of ground formerly built upon, and whofe 
houfes had been thrown down by the earthquake, fhould rebuild 
them; or, otherwife, that the lots fhould be fold on a fair valuation, 
and the money be paidto the owners, Some provifions were like- 
wife made for repairing the wall, or breaftwork, which had been 
built to hinder the encroachment of the fea;.and the receiver-ge- 
neral, fecretary, and port officers, were ordered to hold their offices 
here, by themfelves or deputies, as heretofore. ac ; 
By degrees, as the popular fears fubfided, the town increafed in 
buildings and inhabitants, though -far fhort of its former ftate, till 
the year 1703, when it was deftroyed a fecond time. A terrible 
fire broke out among fome of the ware-houfes, which {pread with 
fuch fury, as to reduce moft of the houfes to afhes. It was occa- 
fioned, as appears from an act paffed foon after, by keeping large 
quantities of gun-powder, and other combuftibles, in the different 
quarters of the town; and its devaftation was imputed to the 
Northward fhingles, with which the houfes were covered. This 
accident produced the law, which enacts, that, as the North-Ame- 
rican fhingles had been found very dangerous, no perfon, inha- 
biting in this town, fhould for the future cover any houfe, or other 
building, with any fhingles brought from the Northward, nor 
any other than what are made and produced in this ifland, under 
penalty of forfeiting 100/. and fuch houfe ar building: a regula- 
tion fo prudent, that it is amazing it has not been extended to 
Kingfton, and other towns where -it is equally neceflary. ‘This 
ruinous accident caufed another defertion to Kingfton ; which thus 
began to thrive by the decline of her elder fifter; fo that, two 
years afterwards, it was grown fo populous, that the legiflature 
found it convenient to eftablifh here a quarter-feflion, and court of 


common-pleas, and to enact feveral provifions for fecuring the na-_ 


vigation of the harbour, fettling the rates of wharfage, repairing 
the ftreets, and guarding againft fire. Port Royal was at this pe- 
riod reduced to a very low ebb, yet it was not wholly deferted. It 
was thought advifeable to keep it provided always with a ftrong 
garrifon, It {till poffeffed fome little trade, and was the favourite 


refort 
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refort of the feamen belonging to the men of war and privateers. 
But, asif Providence had decreed that it fhould never more revive 
to any thing like its former {plendor, what the earthquake and con. 
flagration had {pared was nearly demolifhed by a violent hurricane, 
which happened on the 28th of Auguft, 1722. It began at eight 
in the morning, and lafted fourteen hours; during which, the rain 
was inceffant, and the ftorm veered all round the compafs. In 
Kingfton moft of the buildings were thrown down, or much {hat- 
tered. The very day preceding it was perfetly calm; but fo great 
a {well at fea, that the waves broke over the breaft-work at 
Port Royal, and laid all the ftreets under water. The fort fuffered 
very much; feveral of the guns were difmounted, and fome wathed 
into the fea. The church and row of houfes in the Eaft part of 
the town were fo battered, that there remained very little ap- 
pearance of a building. In fhort, above half the town was laid in 
ruins; and the houfes and plantations in all parts of the ifland fuf- 
fered confiderable damage, except in St. Jago, where the Spanith 
‘buildings ftood the fhock unhuit. Very few of the inhabitants loft 
their lives; but in the harbour it proved more fatal. Out of 
thirty-fix merchant-fhips and floops, only ten were to be feen after 
the ftorm; and of thefe one half were irreparably damaged. The 
Falkland, Swallow, and Weymouth men of war, and the floop 
Happy, loft all their mafts and boats; the other part of the fqua- 
-dron, confifting of the Lancafter, Mermaid, and Adventure, were 
luckily at fea, and efcaped. ‘The naval ftore-houfe was blown 
down; and moft of the powder in the magazines damaged. The 
Rio Cobre was obftructed for feveral miles about the Caymana’s, 
and loft its ufual channel, by the prodigious abundance of trees and 
rubbith which the wind and inundation had thrown into it; fo that 
the paflage from St. Jago to Kingfton by land became interrupted 
for fome time; and the aflembly were obliged to pafs an a& fer 
clearing it. It was computed, that four hundred perfons loft their 
lives in the harbour, among which were two hundred Negroe 
flaves on board a Guiney fhip, which foundered at her anchors. 
In 1717, the affembly, being fenfible that the wall, or breaft-work, 
on the South fide of the town was of the utmoft importance to pre- 
vent the fea from breaking in, eftablithed 15o0/. per annuim as a per- 
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petual furid for keeping it in repair. They had, fome time before, — 


prohibited the carrying away apy {tones or fand from the cayes and 
(hoals: which lay in the channel, with a view to the like precaution ; 


which was fufficiently juftifed in the year 1744, when another | 


furious hurricane arofe at fix in the evening on the 20th of O&ober, 
and continued till fix the following morning. A new fort, begun 


at Mofquito Point, was entirely razed; many houfes were blown | 


down in thettowns.and other parts of the ifland and all the wharfs 
at Port Royal, Kingflon, Paflage Fort, and Old. Harbour,. were 


deftroyed, and moft of the goods {wept away. The inhabitants of | 


Port Royal expected every moment to be {wallowed up by an inun- 
dation, the ftreets being all laid feveral feet under water; but, hap- 
pily, their wall withftood the fhock, and. faved them from utter 
ruin. Their dangerous fituation may be imagined; for the wind, 
fetting the whole time from the South, drove the furge full againft 


this part of the town, and with fuch fury, that.:immenfe loads of | 


ftone and fand were poured over the wall. .:; Sir Chaloner Ogle, 
who then had the command on this {tation, was fortunately at fea, 
with: the major part of the fleet; but there. were nine men.of war 


and ninety-fix. merchant fhips tn the harbour, one hundred and four | 


of which were ftranded, wrecked, or foundered; fo that only the 
Rippon rode it.out with the lofs of her mafts; and a great number 
of marinérs were drowned. Thus has this: unhappy town under- 
gone, in the fpace of fifty-two years, a fad fucceffion of extraor- 
dinaty difafters, by earthquake, tempeft, fire, and inundation. 
Inrits prefent humbled condition, it has three ftreets, two or three 
Janes,..and about two hundred: houfes.. ‘Fhe fortification, called 
Fort-Charles, ftands on a low {pot at the entrance or mouth of the 
-harbour, and is defended by one hundred and ‘twenty-fix guns. 
The breaft-work, or line, is alfo formed to guard the channel in 
coming in, as well as to prevent any aceefs by the Palifadoe or 


land-fide; fo that itis now compleatly fortified. Within the fort 


is a {mall powder-magazine, and a houfe for. the commanding 
officer. ‘The barracks are capable of receiving upwards of three 
hundred men, exclufive of their officers; and’here is a hofpital for 
their fick. In 1734, when Sir Chaloner Ogle commanded the 
fquadron here, a large piece of ground was taken in at the North- 
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Faft quarter of the town, and veftedin the crown, for the fervice 
of his majefty’s fhips; andin 1741 the yard and wharf were greatly 
enlarged by an act of aflembly, paffed for that. purpofe. Here. 
the men of war are careened and refitted; but the greater part of 
the. naval ftores are kept in proper ware-houfes at Greenwich. 
The hofpital for the feamen ‘is a large, airy, and well-contrived 
building. The church is-afmall, but neat ftru@ure, with an organ, 
a tower, and cupola.. The captain of the fort has of late years 
been appointed by the governoi’s-warrant, upon the nomination 
of the miniftry. His falary is only 109/ 10s. per annum; but 
the profits of this poft make it far more confiderable. By the re- 
venue-law, pafled in 1728, a provifion is made of 547/. 105. per 
annum for twelve matrofles and gunners, who are required to be 
inhabitants of the town, and continually refident in it. The 
holding thefe employments is an excufe from fervice as peace- 
officers, jury-men, or in the militia; and for this reafon, the in- 
habitants. make {trong intereft to obtain warrants of appointment 
to thefe merely nominal commithons, for they gladly relinquith 
their claim to the falary, which of courfe becomes a perquifite to 
the captain. A practice, very detrimental to trade, was formerly 
in ufe here; I mean the demand of a gratuity from the mafters of 
veflels, importing bullion from foreign parts, for leave to pafs the 
fort: this, with exactions of the like nature from the. governors, 
naval officers, &c. became fo grievous, that thefe foreigners at 
length declared it to be the principal reafon of their abandoning 
all further trade at this port, and of their refort to the French at 
Hifpaniola, where they are faid to have met with a more favourable 
reception, aud to have made up their affortments full as cheap. 
Rapacious acts commonly begin at thetop in thefe diftant govern- 
ments, and fo defcend to the loweft underftrappers. | 

It was unpleafing to fee the intereft of a colony thus made a fa- 
crifice to the bafeft principle; and more fo, that the injured people 
either had not, or were not able to exert, a fuitable remedy. But 
fuch as a governor is, fuch will be the fubordinate minifters within 
his jurifdi@tion. The captain of the fort takes charge of all the 
powder brought into the magazine purfuant to the tonnage-a&, 


and accounts, upon oath, for its wafte -and expenditure, to the 
Lj23 council 
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council and affembly when called upon; fubjeét, in cafe of neglect 
or refufal, to a penalty of soo/. The profits of this poft have 
been computed at not lefs than 1000/. fterling per annum. The 
expence of keeping this fort, and the barracks at Port Royal, in 
repair, from 4743 to 1752, paid by the public of Jamaica, 
amounted to 27,6671. which is about 3074/. per annum. ‘The 
powder ordinarily in the magazine is about 20,500 lb.wt. and all 
that it is not capable of containing is lodged at Molguire Point, 
and-Rock Fort. 
The quantity confumed in falutes, minute-guns, re- 

joicing-days, and a morning and evening-watch, 


is, communibus annis, about 2560o0lb.wt. 
The wailte, in fifting and fhifting, about —— 3000 
AVS 


which, at eighteen-pence per pound (the price at which it is rated 
on being paid in); comes to 2145/. a.charge which might be 
leffened, and the faving better applied to the article of repairs. 

Thefe falutes, &c. have ufually been regulated in the following 
manner ¢ 

N* Guns. 

On the death of the governor, admiral, or the governor’ S 

lady, 61 
Ditto of the king’s uncle or aunt, ——- —— —— 44 
King’s birth-day, . : 27 
Death of the king’s brother, or fifter ; birth-day of any of 

the royal family, except the king’s; on arrival or “de- 

parture of a governor; on his flee or leaving the 

fort; on publifhing his commiffion; commiffioners 

of the forts vifiting, and leaving; gun-powder plot; - 

St. George’s day; and other publick holidays; ——~ 2 


—Saeeas 


Salute of an admiral’s flag, —— — 15 
Ditto a privy-counfellor of the ifland arriving, — —— ‘ 
Ditto ditto leaving the ifland ; ams 


=, at 

An exact account of all the powder brought in every year ome 
fort, and the out-ports, would give a tolerably accurate detail of 
the tonnage of fhipping employed in the trade of this ifland; it 


would 
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would probably be rather under than over the truth, as their re~ 
gifters feldom correfpond with exa& ménfuration. 

The powder, expended at Fort Augufta, on Mofquito Point, is,. 
one year with another, about 7ooo0 lb.wt. value 525 /: 

In the year 1760, the quantity- of powder received at Fort: 
Charles: amounted ‘to three hundred’ and nine barrels, of roo lb.wt. 
each, — 30,000 Lb. wt. which makes the tonnage of that year, of 
the fhips that’ come to Kingtton harbour; thirty ‘thoufand nine 
hundred ; and, fuppofing feventy tons each to be an average, the 
number ie ‘be four oes and Oe one fhips and {maller 
veffels [ y7. pouties ‘ 

For the fervice of the forts feveral } pega are allotted ;. and: 
by the laft account there were, =~ 


At Foit Charles, © — 23 
Fort Augufta,  — — 13 
Rock Fort, —— -I[2 

Engineer for general work, —=—-— 30 

Total, 78 


and proper canoes, either for going with difpatches, or bringing 
provifions from Kingfton market, &c.. The inhabitants are chiefly 
fupported by the money fpent here by the garrifon and the fqua- 
dron; by the gains made’ by their wherries that ply: for fare in the 
harbour; their turtle-fifhery, which is confiderable; the pilotage 
of fhips.in and out; and by their votes at the election of: reprefen-. 
tatives; though it muft be confefled, that, except when party-feuds. 
ron very high in the ifland, their profits in this laft article are but 
trifling: however, many perfons are. proprietors of houfes.in this. 
town; merely: for the advantage of voting .at thefe elections; in. 
the mean time letting them rent-free; on.condition only, that the- 
tenant keeps them in tolerable repair. 

Befides thefe douceurs, one inhabitant receives 400/, a year for 
fupplying the fort and the ga arrifon at Degut Point with. freth 


{ 7) The pedir quantity (ati al “communis annis, about 415, equal to 21,500 tons’ of 
thipping. * An act has latély ‘been pafled’ ‘foi levying the duty in money at rs. 6d. per ton on all’ 
veffels (foreign only excepted), and appropriating the proceeds, as:a general, fund for repairing forts 
and fortifications ; a meafure fiom which, I am perfuaded, the ifland will'reap very great advan- 
tage. By the fame att, the receiver-general is empowered to buy powder for fupplying them. 

water,. 
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water, brought in boats fiom the river Cobre; and another is paid 
1oo/, annually, for giving .a dinner to the committee of the le- 
giflature, who come hither to view the (tate of this fortrefs. Some- 
times they have obtained a partial exemption from certain taxes; and, 
confidering the veneration and compaffign due to the town on ac- 
count of its antient grandeur and prefent poverty. there feems to 
be juft ground for thefe eleemofynary benefa@tions. The air of the 
town has been always efteemed remarkably. healthful. It is open 
to a free ventilation ; and the wind is corrected by paffing in every 
dire@tion over the fea-water. In the middle of the day it is gene- 
rally very hot ; for the heat of the air is greatly augmented by the 
jand, which retains it like a balneum maria.. But rain rarely falls 
here. ‘The clouds from the land have a quick. drift out to fea, 
after being blown over the Blue Mountains ; and. thofe that ap- 
proach from the fea generally follow the mountainous ridges, and 
thus are drawn away from this quarter. The inhabitants in ge- 
neral live toa great age; and many convalefcents repair hither from 
other parts of the ifland, to recruit their emaciated bodies with the 
purity of this atmofphere, and a regular courfe of turtle-diet, 
which is cooked here in the higheft perfe€tion. The civil govein- 
ment of the town is, like the others, under the difpentation of a 
cufios, oc chief magiftrate, and his affiftants, with other peace-of- 
ficers. It has alfo a quarter-feffion of the peace, and court of 
common-pleas, and mufters a fmall corps of militia. The rec- 
tor’s flipend is 250/. per annum ; and, all perquifites included, does 
not amount to more than about 300/. as lam informed. 

Port Royal, as a place of defence, is defervedly valued. The 
fhips, in advancing towards the harbour, mutt neceflarily pafs, be- 
tween fhoals and rocks, through a difficult channel, in fome parts 
extremely narrow; and are inevitably expofed ‘to a fevere fire, with- 


out poffibility of bringing their guns to bear. A-head they have — 


a battery of twelve guns, moftly forty-two pounders, called the 
Twelve Apoftles, built on a point of Saltpan Hill (above the range 
of an enemy’s fhot), which would rake them the whole way, till 
they tacked to ftand up the harbour: they are then expofed to the 
fire of this battery on one fide, to the fire of the fort on the other, 

and 
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and in front to the battery of Fort Augufta. The harbour is about 
one mile and three quarters in breadth, but widens further-in. 
The men of war anchor near thée.town in eight and ten fathom 
water. Fort Augufta ftands on Mofquito Point, which is a fandy 
peninfula, about two miles in length, and very narrow, projecting 
from the North-Eaft fide of the Saltpan Hill, and forming a kind 
of tunette on the Weft fide of the harbour. Atthe point, the fhip- 
channel between the harbours of Port Royal and Kingfton is not 
a quarter of a mile in breadth, and would probably become thoal- 
water, if it was not for the Rio Cobre, which fweeps through it 
to the fea. “The channel has from fix to eight fathom ; but 
on each fide of it are fand-banks,; in pafling over which, the fmall 
wherries fometimes rub-their keels. This foit mounts eighty-fix 
large guns, kept in excellent order. It contains a large magazine, 
a: houfe for the commandant, barracks to contain three hundied 
foldiers, with all convenient offices, and cafemates. It was pro- 
jected to mount one hundred: and fixteen guns; but it is not yet 
ccompléated.. ‘The walls and baftions are built. upon piles of the 
palmeto or thatch-pole ‘tree, which is endued with the property of 
-lafting in water without being. liable .to .erofion. by the worm. 
Thefe were driven down, throngh the loofe {and, until'they reached 
a firm bed. If the fame precaution had been ufed in .conftructing 
the shoufes of Port ‘Royal,: it: is probable that the greater ipait of 
the ctown would have: furvived the earthquake.: ‘This:.:fort con- 
tains -an hofpital, befides habitations: for the officers, and is: looked 
upon to. be an healthy garrifon. .The. neck of fand which 
joins it tothe main is not above. fifty or fixty feet wide in moft 
places, and folow, that an enemy could:not.carry on approaches, 
on accountof the water rifing near the furface; and it is flanked ‘by 
a lagoon, or inlet of watet'from the charbour, of fome extent; for 
thefe reafons, and becaufethe fhips, in pafling up the channel to- 
wards Kingfton, muft come within point-blank thot of a whole 
line of guns, a- governor, of this ifland pronounced. it impregnable 
both by land. and fea. The. fort is.about two miles diftant from 
Port Royal, and about three and:a half. from Kingfton, — 


The 
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The broadeft part of Port Royal peninfula is nearly oppofite tio 
the Eaft quarter of Kingfton: on this part is a finall giafs-penn, 
4tocked with theep and goats. ‘The fide next the harbour is inter- 
feted with feveral little ponds and inlets; and here is the ufual 
careening-place for merchant-fhips. This neck of land might be 
made very paflable for horfes; but the people of Port Royal prefer 
a water-carriage, which is more pleafant, and equally expeditious. 
Leaving this maritime part of the parifh, 1] fhall proceed to the 
other diftri@ of it, which lies on the main land. It contains about 
fifteen thoufand acres, but very few fettlements or inhabitants; for 
the more level part bordering on the coaft is parched, for want of 
rain; and the reft is occupied with fteep mountains. Near the 
aoad, which leads acrofs this parifh from: the Eaftward to King- 
fton, ftands the antient habitation of Sir James de Caftillo, a Spa- 
nifh gentleman; who was knighted by king William II. for his 
fervices im negociating a treaty, to furnifh the Spanifh dominions 
in the Weft-Indies with an annual number of Negroes, by the 
way of Jamaica{z]. This houfe was defended by {feveral {wivel- 
guns, ranged on pofts before the front ; ‘its fituation near the Bull 
Bay fubjecting it in war-time to the.danger of being attacked by 
the privateers, which frequently have made defcents on this part of 
the country. | a . 

There is nothing further in the parifh that merits notice, except 
the cafcade. at Mammee River. This ftream takés its rife among 
the Blue Mountains; and, after a winding courfe, difcharges itfelt 
between two rocky hills near Bull Bay, by a fall of about two hun- 
dred feet. The dire&tion of the fall is altered, midway, by a vaft 
sock, extending from the fide of the adjacent precipice, which 
breaks the fheet of water, and caufes it. to.be agitated with fuch 
violence, that the {pace below is. filled with a continual mift; 
which, fo long as the fun fhines upon it, exhibits a beautiful va- 
riety of fine irides : from thence the river ruthes, foatning along 
between rocks, till it.reaches the open ground below. Under the 
brow of the Eaftern hill, above the fall, is a very large and curious 
cave, filled, like all the others that I have {een in this ifland, with 


[~] He was commiffary-general for the Affieato ; lived here many years; and acquired a con- 
fiderable property, with univerfal efteem. | 


ftalactic 
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ftalactic petrifactions. In many parts of the mountains are found 
fimilar cavities, fome of which have adits defcending a very great 
depth into the earth. It is poffible, they may have been originally 
formed by earthquakes; yet, to judge from the appearance of mott 
of them, they appear coéval with the ifland itfelf, On going into 
one of thefe in the middle of the day to the depth of about forty 
feet, the air, or vapour, grew fo hot and fuffocating, that it was 
impoffible to proceed any lower. Thefe chafms, perhaps, have a 
very extenfive fubterraneous communication; and, whenever the 
external air is highly rarefied, the vapours rufh upwards through the 
aperture in a continued {tream; on the contrary, when the ex- 
ternal air is in a different ftate, it probably defcends with fome 
violence into thefe openings: at certain times therefore, as for ex- 
ample in the early morning-hours, it may be practicable to go 
down very low into them without inconvenience or danger. In moft 
of them are found large quantities of human bones, almoft con- 
fumed by time, the teeth alone being in a tolerably perfe&t ftate. 
Some have conjectured, that thefe places were either ufed by the 
Indians as ofluaries, or elfe as occafional retreats, to elude the fearch 
of anenemy. ‘The moft probable account is, that the bones be- 
longed to thofe poor Indian natives who fell victims to the barbarity 
of their Spanifh conquerors; for Efquemeling, who wrote in 1666, 
and had feen great quantities of human bones lying in caves in the 
ifland of Hifpaniola, tells us he was informed, by the inhabitants 
of that ifland, that, when the Spaniards had refolved upon the ex- 
tirpation of the Indians, they made ufe of dogs of a peculiar breed, 
large, bold, and very fleet. The poor Indians having for fome 
time been obliged to take refuge in their woods, thefe animals 
were conftantly employed to huntthem out. The Spaniards by 
this means caught a great number of them; and were content at 
firft to kill feveral, quartering their bodies, and fixing their limbs 
on the moft confpicuous fpots im terrorem, that the reft might take 
warning by their fate, and fubmit at difcretion. But this horrid 
cruelty, inftead of intimidating or reducing to friendly terms, only 
ferved to embitter them more againft their favage invaders, and af- 
fected them with fo inveterate an abhorrence of the Spaniards, that 
they determined to fly their EP for ever, and rather perifh by 

“reo x famtne 
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famine or their own hands, than fall into the power of fo mercilefs 
anenemy. ‘The greater part of them therefore retired inta caves 
and fubterraneous privacies among the mountains; where they mi- 
ferably perifhed, leaving a fad, though glorious, monument to fu- 
ture ages, of their having difdained to furvive the lofs of liberty 
and their country. 

State of Port Royal Parifh: 


Annual Produce 
of Sugar. 
Negroes. Cattle. Sugar-works, | Hogfheads. | . Settlements. . 

17345 1548 106 

1740, 1546 158 

1745, 1685, 35 

1761, 1203 

1768, 1432 170 I [Core te rI 


We have here a glaring proof, that this parifh is declining very 
faft, and perhaps irreparably ; fince there appear no means of 
putting the town into a more thriving way; and. the inland part 
of the parifh is too rugged or fteep to admit of any -confiderable 
fettlements, while. the tra adjacent to the coaft is rather fterile, 
and deftitute of a good fhipping-place. ‘The only. barquadier is 
near the mouth of Bull River, where none but fmall veflels can 


lie; and the anchorage is unfafe, on account of the opennefs. of 
the bay. 


Pad Day Gard Bee QU 
St. Davib, in the-PrecinG of St: Tuomas in the Easv. 


THIS parifh is bounded on the Eaft, by St. Thomas in the 
Eaft, and a part of Portland; on the Weft, by Port Royal parith, 
and a {mall part of St. Andrew; on the North, by St. George ; 
and on the South, by the fea. . It is watered by fix rivers, the prin- 
cipal of which are, Collier’s, Wavafor’s, and Yallah’s. ‘The latter 
takes its firft.fource in the Blue Mountains, and, after a mean-« 
dring courfe of twenty-five miles, falls into the bay of the fame 
name, a fmall diftance from the difcharge of the others. This 
parifh. was formerly populous: in the year 1673 it contained 


eighty 
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eighty fettlements; but the lofs of regular feafons occafioned its 
defertion. The hamlet at Yallah’s Bay confifts of a few {cattered 
houfes, near the church, which isa very fmall building, though 
large enough for the parifhioners ; the reGtor’s ftipend roof per 
annum. ‘The fhipping-places are, Yallah’s Bay, and Cow Bay wAt 
the former, there is anchorage for large thips; but at the latter 
only fmall veffels can lie. Yallah’s Bay is fheltered from the 
breezes and Noiths bya point of land. But no fhipping can lie 
with fafety at either of thefe places in a flrong Southerly wind, 
on account of the prodigious fwell which fets in. Cow bay is re- 
markable for having been the {cene of an extraordinary aétion in 
the year 1681; when Sir Henry Morgan, the governor, having 
intelligence that one Everfon, a famous Dutch pirate, rid there 
with a floop and a barqua longa, manned with about one hundred def 
perate fellows, difpatched a floop with fifty men, befides officers, 
in queft of him. On the firft of February the governor’s armed 
veflel attacked the pirate, and after fome refiftance, in which the 
Dutch captain was killed, got pofleflion of the floop. The bark 
cut her cable, and efcaped by outfailing her purfuer. The piratical 
crew, who were almoft all of them Englifh, Sir Henry fent to 
the governor of Carthagena, to receive punifhment for all the out- 
rages they had committed upon the Spaniards. In this he was 
thought by fome to have gone too far; but he was willing perhaps 
to convince the Spaniards, by this facrifice, that he knew how to 
diftinguifh between hoftilities carried on under a lawful commiffion, 
and aéts of lawlefs piracy ; and that he was determined to keep the 
treaty with the Spaniards inviolate on his part. In 1694, twelve 
fail of the fleet, under command of Du Cafle, anchored in this 
bay, landed their men, and plundered and burnt all before them, 
for feveral miles; killed the cattle; drove whole flocks of ftheep 
into houfes, and then fired them. They put feveral of the pri- 
foners they took to torture, murdered others in cold blood, and 
committed the moft fhocking barbarities. Some days afterwards, 
feveral of the fleet being forced out to fea by the violence of the 
wind, which drove their anchors home, the commanding officer 
of the militia in this quarter fell npon their ftraggling parties on 
fhore, flew many of them, and forced the reft to take fhelter on 
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board their fhips, leaving their provifions behind. Soon after this 
action, they failed away. 

This coaft was always much expofed to the infult of privateers, 
until the lafl war; when a {mall frigate was {tationed at Morant to 
windward, which being only five leagues from Cow Bay, it would 
be very difficult for an enemy’s veffel to efcape after making a de- 
fcent. This parifh has three large ponds on the coaft, divided from 
the fea only by a very narrow, fandy bank, fo that the waters com- 
municate. Two of them are fituated in the South-Eaft fide, between 
White River and Yallah’s Bay; the larger is two miles and Ma 
quarter in length, and three quarters in breadth in the widett 
part; avery narrow flip feparates this from the next, which is 
about a mile in length. Thefe were antiently pans, formed by the 
Englifh who firft fettled in the parifh, for making falt. “They were 
probably afterwards deftroyed by inundations of the feain the great 
earthquake and fubfequent hurricanes; and they have now a con- 
fiderable depth of water in fome places. The third lies about two 
miles Weft of thefe, and is about one mile in length, and of un- 
equal breadth. If the parifh was crouded with fettlements, thefe 
bafons might be converted to fome advantageous fcheme, either for 
maintaining a fifhery, or opening a water-carriage from the Eatt- 
ern part to Yallah’s Bay; which would be extremely feafible. 
The lower or more level range of the parifh, lying between the 
hills and the fea, was, by the failure of the regular feafons, in ge~ 
neral fo dry, that canes would not grow here; and the fettlements, 
thinly fcattered, confifted only of penns and fheep-paftures, until 
within thete few years, when a gentleman who poffefles a property 
here conceived the idea of watering it from the neighbouring river, 
The experiment anfwered much beyond his expetation: he foon 
covered his formerly parched land with the verdure of cane pieces 
and has now, as I am informed, made a noble eftate of four ace 
Sela ne ca ce STS the land proving moft amazingly fertile, 

ave heard it afferted to have yielded him from 
three to four hog fheads per acre, This example may probably 
operate upon his neighbours; and, in procefs of time, St. David 
will in confequence become a populous and wealthy parith. The 
air is efteemed healthy in all parts of it, except the neighbourhood 


of 
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ef the Saltponds, but, if: the parifh thould ever be thick-fettled, 
the mangrove-trees, which confine the atmofphere on the fwampy 
borders of thefe ponds, will be cut down, or probably fome method 
fallen upon, to drain them. The glades between the hills are ex- 
ceedingly fertile; and the air and water perfeétly good. 

State of the Parith;: 


Annual produce 
of Sugar, 


Negtoes, Cattle. Sugar-works. | Hogtheads, { Other Settlements, 
E734, 1540 1165 

1740, 1628 1497 

1745, 1365 1494 

1761, 1838 

1768, 2.316 3667 8 E 550° |. 35 
This parifh is evidently on the improving hand, having increafed 
both in number of Negroes and cattle. And it is to be hoped, the 
new fyftem of watering will pervade the lower quarter as far as 
may be practicable, that the greater part of that traét may be 
brought into cultivation, 


Sab Crt AV, 
St. Tuomas inthe East. 


THIS delightful parith is bounded on the South and Eaft by 
the fea; on the North, by Portland; and on the Weft, by St. Da- 
vid. It is.plentifully watered by upwards of twenty rivers and 
fmaller ftreams: the principal are, the Negroe, the Morant, and 
Plantain Garden rivers; the laft-mentioned of which is navigable 
by {mall boats for a confiderable way up. This river {weeps 
through the parifh from Eaft to Welt in a meandring courfe of 
about twenty miles from its fource, which hes among the Blue 
Mountains: the other two crofs it from North to South, at the 
diftance of about half a mile from each other. Upon, entering 
this parifh from St. David’s, the land rifes on the coatt.; and the 
road lies along fhore near a mile, pafling under two precipitous 
mountains, compofed of rocks, and frata of a light-coloured 


friable marle, intermixed with large pebbles. TThefe cliffs are feen 
| a great 
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a great diftance from the coaft, and -called by feamen The White 
Horfes.”? The {urf fets in here very high upon the beach, and 
fometimes runs up quite to. the foot of the cliff; but, in general, 
the fea is not fo boifterous as to prevent carriages from paffing. 
On leaving the fhore, the road becomes hilly for moft part of the 
way, till we come to Morant, which is about four miles-te the 
Eaftward. The bay of Morant is a confiderable fhipping-place. 
The road in which the fhips anchor is well defended from the fea 
by a reef of rocks: the fhore is lined with ftores and ware-houfes 
at the bottom of a rifing ground, on which the. village ftands, 
which confifts of about thirty houfes, or more, as #t .comprehends 
within its circuit the church, which is not far diftaynt. This village 
is growing faft into a town, and ,jndeed better deferves that appel- 
lation than fome others’ in the ifland: the church is a handfome 
building ; and, adjoining is.the parfonage, an exceedingly comfor- 
table manfion: the ftipend annexed to_this living 1s 25015 but, 
confidering the extent of the parith, the reor’ s income is probably 
not much fhort of from five to fix hundred pounds fer annum, There 
are feveral circumftances which feem to favour the growth of a 
town here. The foil is dry, the air healthy, and the water good 
and in great plenty; the Kaftern branch of Morant River fall 
into the fea on one fide of the bay ; and the country behind, and 
all around, is well-fettled and fertile. The thipping are defended 
by a {mall battery, kept in good repair. About five miles further 
Eaftward, the road brings us to Port Morant, which is one of the 
Jargef{t and moft beautiful harbours in Jamaica. It runs up the 
country about two miles and a quarter; the entrance is about one 
mile acrofs; but the channel dangerous to ftrangers, on account of 
two reefs in the offing, which have proved fatal to feveral fhips. 
On the windward-fide, the land ranges pretty high, covered with 
thick wood; and, being fheltered on all fides by the main-land and _ 
the reefs, it is always fecure, and has a good depth of water. The 
entrance is defended by a fmall battery on the Eaft fide. The old 
fort was erected on the oppofite fide; but it was ill-conftruéted, and 
efteemed not healthy{a]. It was in the neighbourhood of this 


[¢] Provifion has lately been made by the affembly for reebuilding two forts, or batteries, one 
oi: each fide the entrance. 
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harbour that governor Stokes fettled in 16 56, with his colony of 
Nevis planters. The governor fixed himfelf about two miles and 
a-half from the head of the harbour, where the plantation, called 
Stokes-hall, ftill commemorates him. In’ 1671, notwithftanding 
the mortality which had“{wept off many of the firft planters, there 
were upwards of fixty fettlements in this neighbourhood ; many of 
which formed a ‘line along the coaft Eaftward from the harbour, 
where are only two or three at prefent, Point Morant, ‘which is 
the Eafternmoft end of the ifland, is diftant between nine and ten 
miles from’Motant Harbour. Adjacent to the Point are’near eight 
thoufand acres’ of very fine land, moftly a rich, black mould upon’ 
aclay, at prefent in morafs, and therefore neglected ; but it is ca- 
pable (by draining) of being converted into rich fugar-plantations ; 
am example-of which has been fhewn in the Northern quarter of 
it; bordering upon Plantain Garden River, where an eftate, formed 
out of the morafs not many years fince by this mode of improve= 
ment, was ‘lately fold for 105,000/ and is thought to’ be well 
worth the money. The draining of this large*tra? would anfwer 
the further good purpofe of rendering all the fettlements, that lie 
to-leéward of it, more healthy ; and. in procefs ‘of time this may 
probably -be accomplifhed{é]. The road, continuing along the 
Welt fide’ ofthe harbour,: and running: Noithwards about five 
miles, terminates at the town of Bath, which is forty-four miles 
diftant from Kingfton, and-about fixty from Spanifh' Town. The 
road from-Kingfton was made partly by private fubfcription, and 
partly publick grants. As it pafles the whole way near the coaft, 
and through a variety of flourifhing fettlements, it is cheered with 
a number of moft agreeable profpects ; and, to render it more com- 
modious for travellers, there are mile-{tones fixed all along. Since 
the Bath has become a place of lefs refort than formerly, this road’ 
has been too much neglected. Some parts of it ‘were formed 


[4]: About ten leagues South-eatt from the Point, or Cape of Morant, lie the two Morant 
cayes; called by the F rench Razas. The North-eaft caye is placed in latitude 17° 26’ Naith; and 
the South-weft in 17° 20’. As they are directly in the track of fhips coming down to Jamaica 
fiom Europe, or the Windward Iflands, great caution is ufed not to fall in with them in the night-' 
time. Not long fince, a Guiney-mman was wrecked here. But fuch accidents: have-very 1arely 
happened. Under the South weft caye there is good anchoiage from-five to eighteen fathom 


water. . 
with 
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with infinite labour, being carried along the fide of a lofty pre- 
cipice , of folid rock, which nothing but the force of gun- powder 
could penetrate. This pafs is very tremendous in-a wheel- “carriage 5 ; 
from one fide of which, the eye is terrified by the view of a river 
foaming feveral hundred feet below; but a-parapet wall is built, for 
the fecurity of paffengers, where any danger may be apprehended. 
‘The Bath waters have long been known, and juftly celebrated for 
their falutary virtues. They are faid to have been firft difcovered 
by colonel Stanton, formerly a:planter and inhabitant of the parifh, 
who was proprietor of the demefne in which they rife, and fold his 
right to the publick for a valuable confideration, paid him in pur- 
fuance of an aét of affembly pafied in the year 1699. _ The diftance 
and trouble of coming at them prevented any experiment being made 
of their efficacy, till about the year 1696, when two perfons, one 
of whom was greatly reduced by the belly-ach, the other by the 
venereal difeafe, had recourfe to them for a cure: they carried 
proper neceflaries with them; built huts; and, _by the internal and 
external ufe of the hot fpring, they found their health re-efta- 
blithed.in the fpace of only ten days. The water was foon after- 
wards tried in the prefence of the governor, Sir William Beefton, 
with an infufion of galls, which in twenty-four hours gave it the 
tinéture of Canary-wine, or old-hock; a fufficient proof that it is 
not impregnated with chalybeate, or at leaft in a very {mall portion. 
The hot fpring iffues by feveral different rills from fiffures: in 
the fide of a rocky cliff, the foot of which is wathed by the Sul- 
phur River. The fpring is in fuch a ftate of ebullition, when re- 
ceived immediately from the rock ina glafs, and applied to the lips, 
that it can only be fipped like tea. This has given occafion to fome 
dealers in the marvelous to affirm, that it is hot enough to boil 
chickens and even tuikies. I have, indeed, been aflured by men 
of Wee that it will coagulate the white of an ege, if placed 
clofe tothe fiflure, and held there for fome time covered from the 
air: and of this I have no doubt; for it is to be remarked, that at 
fome times it is heated to a far greater degree than at others, which 
depends probably on the greater or lefs effervefcence of the water 
within the bowels of the mountain from whence the fpring de- 
raves its fource. It is naturally light, fparkles when received in the 
I glafs, 
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glafs, ferments flightly with acids, turns filver’ black, and feems 
copioufly charged with volatile-particles, combined with a phlo- 
giftic, a calcareous earth, anda portion of fixible air: ithasa nau- 
feous tafte when drunk at the rock; but this leaves it on being 
fome time kept: The face of the rock over which it flows is co- 
vered with an ochrous precipitation, impregnated with fulphur. 
ft: is remarkably beneficial in all capillary obftru@tions and diforders 
of the breaft, proceeding’ from weaknefs, or want of the proper 
glandular fecretions ; in all lentors and vifcidities, proceeding from in- 
ation; in confumptions, and nervous fpafms. It reftores the ap-= 
- petite; and ‘natural action of the bowels; invigorates the circula- 
tion; warms the juices; opens the fkin; cleanfes the urinary paf- 
fages; ftrengthens the nerves; and feldom fails to procure an eafy 
fleep at night. Externally ufed, by way of a fomentation, it has 
been known to heal the moft obftinate ulcers. In paralytic coms. 
plaints it is generally fuccefsful, and has recruited many conftitutions 
that were impairéd by debauch, or lingering intermittents. Nu- 
merous as its known virtues are, it {till requires a more thorough. 
analyfis. Some other particulars likewife ought to be afcertained, 
in order to make it of ‘more general ufe. But, of the different 
phyficians who have refided here, I know of none that has 
been at the pains to examine it fcientifically, or at leaft that has fa- 
vouréd the public with any difcovery of the principal purpofes to” 
which it is applicable in medicine, or of the methods by which it 
may be beft adminiftered, to anfwer the cure of difeafes ; or of the 
fubftances proper to be ufed at the fame time withit. Thefe parti- 
culars are left at prefent to the difcretion of the patients, who drink 
it, for the moft part, with very little attention to rule or meafure 5» 
and therefore fome of them do not reap. all the advantages from the. 
ufe of it, which, under due regulation, it might be capable of pro- 
ducing, ‘The general enquiries are, 

1. What is the fitteft ftate in which the water fhould be drank? 

2. The quantity? 

3. Time of the day? . 

"4. Length of time proper for it to be continued? 
s. Seafon of the year in which itis moft efficacious? 


Vot. II. Y 6. Regimen 
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6. Regimen. of life, and diet, whilft under the couife? 
he What medicines preparatory to, or to cooperate with, the ufe 
of it [ce]? ee: cee 

In general, it is drank immediately from the fpring, beginning with 
one half-pint glafs, and increafing the number to three or more, 
It has been found to have the beft effe& taken on an empty fto- 
mach early in the morning; but fome repeat the draught in the 
afternoon, befides taking a confiderable quantity, mixed with a 
little rum and fugar, by way of a diluent at dinner. All fruits and 
other acids are cautioufly abftained from, and vegetables fparingly 
indulged. ‘The diet moft ufual confifts of fifth, black crabs, fowls, 
and the more delicate kinds of butchers. meat, with puddings, and 
the like. At firft drinking, it diffufes a thrilling glow over the 
whole body ; and the continued ufe enlivens the fpirits, and fome- 
times produces almoft the fame joyous effects as inebriation. On 
this account, fome notorious topers have quitted their claret. for 
a while, and come hither, merely for the: fake of a little variety 
in their practice of debauch, and to. enjoy the fingular felicity of 
getting drunk with water. . The cold fulphureous {pring, which 
rifes near Blue Mountain Valley, in this parifh, fome miles Weft- 
ward of the bath, is more grofs, and abundantly impregnated with 
fulphur, diftinguifhed by the foetor of its fmell and inflammable {e- 
diment. It is efteemed more effe€tual than the other in all cuta- 
neous diforders, obftinate obftrutions in the bawels, the fcurvy, 
and all the other difpofitions of the juices that require {trong lixi~ 
vious diflolvents: for thefe reafons, in fome habits, it is recom- 
mended to fucceed a moderate courfe of the hot fpring; but it is 
not much frequented, except by inhabitants of the neighbourhood. 
‘The mountains, between which the Sulphur River takes its courfe, 
defcend on each fide with fo precipitous a declivity, that it was. 
found impracticable to build a town at the fpring; there is barely — 
room to admit a bathing-houfe, and even this is inconveniently 
fituated on the fide oppofite the {pring ; fothat, before the water 
can be conveyed acrofs in a wooden gutter, laid’ from the rock to 
the bathing-houfe, it lofes much of its heat and volatile gas. 


[c] See Falconer’s tieatife on the Bath-water of Somerfetfhire; which merits the perufal of any 
gentleman who may incline to try experiments on that of Jamaica. 


This 
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This could not be remedied, except by ufing an iron pipe, to con- 
duct the water ; for a building cannot be erected on the fame fide as 
the {pring, without being fo remote from it, either above or below, 
as to be liable to equal inconvenience. This is the cafe with refpe&t 
to a bathing-houfe for paupers, built by the river’s fide above the 
{pring by a teftamentary donation of Peter Valette, efq; which is 
at too great adiftance. This gentleman, having obferved with re- 
gret that many poor and fick white perfons, who had come from 
time totime to Bath for the benefit of the waters, either died, or 
fuffered greatly for want of fubfiftence, and the common neceflaries 
of life, devifed the fum of roo/. per annum, payable during 
the term of ten years, from the time of his deceafe, towards the 
relief and fupport of fuch poor perfons, not being indented fervants, 
nor having any vifible way of maintaining themfelves, who might 
from time to time actually refide about the Bath-{pring; direCting 
the phyfician thereto deliver a weekly ftipend of 75. 6d. into the 
hands of all fuch objects of charity; or otherwife to lay out the 
fame for their ufe and benefit during the time of their refidence, 
not exceeding three months each: and, in cafe of any overplus re- 
maining at the end of the year, he defired that it might be expended 
in providing nurfes to attend thé poor infirm people at the {pring, 
or in building lodging-houfes and accommodations for them near 
it. His executors performed their truft with great propriety. 
They built an hofpital, provided nurfes, ffupported upwards 
of one hundred paupeis, who had come from different parts 
of the ifland at various times for relief; and in 1771, when 
the ten years term affigned by the donor expired, had a_ ba- 
lance of 96/. in their hands. The aflembly, upon their repre- 
fentation, that, without the public vaffiftance, this neceflary relief, 
could no longer be continued to diftrefled objets reforting to Bath, 
benevolently granted an aid of 70 /. fer ann. aud ordered the fame to 
be paid into the hands of the phyfician there, to be expended, and 
accounted for, to the fame good purpofes, and under the fame 
provifions, as Mr, Valette’s annuity. This worthy man has thus 
laid the foundation of a very ufeful charity, which is likely to be 
permanent; fince there is no doubt but the affembly will continue 
to fupport it by an annual benefaétion. Aéts of this kind are real mo- 
Ve numents 
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numents of honour, which : outlive the coftlieft fculpture, attrac 
panegyric without flattery, and veneration without envy. 

The patients, who defire to drink the water in the greateft per- 
fection, take their {tand upon large flat ftones in the river-courfe, 
within two or three feet of the rock, and receive it immediately 
from the hand of the drawer; The mountain, called Carrion 
Crow Ridge, in which it takes its fource, is one: of the higheft in 
this ifland, and appears from fome diftance ‘below to have a fharper 
pike than moft others. “The town of. Bath is feated about a mile 
and three quarters from the fpring, on a triangular flat, wafhed-on 
three fides by. the Sulphur; IMland, and Plantain Garden rivers; fo 
that it is a perfect peninfula, bounded, where it joins the main 
land, with a range of hills, which gradually. rife one above another, 
till they reach the Blue Monntains. The three rivers unite their 
fireams a little beyond the town, :and continue their-current to- 
gether till they fall into the fea. This low fituation: makes the 
town very liable to be incommoded by tnundations, whenever thefe 
rivers happen to be {welled by the autumnal rains. They have. 
often endangered-fome of the buildings;.and feldom retire: into 
their proper channels without committing depredation. In other 
refpects, the diftance from the {pring is attended with the happieft 
confequences to the patients, who ride on horfe-back to drink at it 
twice a day, and promote the efficacy of the water by joining fo 
wholefome.an exercife with it. The road which leads to the 
fpring is of a romantic appearance, being conducted along the fides 
of very fteep mountains the whole way, whofe projections and 
gullies have not unaptly been compared to the folds or plaits of a 
man’s coat. It is not in all parts of fufficient width for a wheel- 
carriage to pafs, nor very fecure even for horfes, if they’ fhould be 
fkittifh ; for here and there it over-hangs the river at a great ele- 
vation; and thefe precipices have no other fafeguard againft fuch 
kind of accidents, than the trees which grow upon their face. 
Among thefe. mountains is great abundance of iron ore. The pre- 
fence, indeed, of this metallic fubftance is, in the opinions of fome,. 
fufficiently evidenced by the quality of the waters iffuing from 
them; but it is not probable they will ever be explored for the 
fake of obtaming it. 


The. 
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The firft vifit paid to the Hygeian fount is generally attended 
with fome terror; but this foon wears off; and I have known: 
ladies, who, from a very cautious {nail’s pace, proceeded gradually: 
to. a quick trot, and at laft to a hand-gallop, along this road, em- 
boldened by habit,: and animated by the infpiriting effets of the 
water. To prevent getting wet with fudden fhowers, which fre- 
quently defcend from the furrounding cloud-capped fummits, little 
fheds are ere€ted at fhort intervals, ftretehing acrofs the road, under 
which the bobelins may take refuge. Thefe fhowers are generally 
tranfient, though fometimes heavy while they laft. The hill-fide 
along the road, for the moft part, confifts of /rrata and-large mafles. 
of a brown, brittle ftone, which flides off in thin flakes, {mooth; 
and fhining. The foil above is a deep, rich mould, chiefly vege- 
table; and it abounds with fmall rills of very fine water. The 
extraordinary cures performed by the Bath-{pring induced the le- 
giflature of the ifland, from motives of humanity, to take it under 
their fanétion, and extend fo noble a remedy to thofe poor inhabi- 
tants who might want the means of procuring fubfiftence and me- 
dical advice, whilft under its operation. They formed the town: 
into a corporation by law; granted it a public feal; directed the 
manner of Jaying out and affigning the lots of ground; caufed 
thirty Negroes to be purchafed, for keeping the road leading to the 
{pring in conftant good repair, and planting vegetable provifions 
for the ufe of poor perfons reforting hither ; and appointed a liberal’ 
falary for a phyfician, to be refident in the town, and adminifter to 
the poor gratis. For the better accommodation of the latter, they 
fourided an hofpital in the fquare, divided’into convenient wards and’ 
apartments. The reigning fpirit of the inhabitants zealoufly feconded’ 
thefe charitable provifions. Many perfons of fortune took up lots, 
and began to erect houfes. The fquare was foon adorned with the 
hofpital, a public Jodging-houfe, and a billiard-room. It became 
the fafhion every. year for a crowd of company to aflemble here 
from all quarters of” the ifland. The powers of mufic were exerted3. 
the card-tables were not idle; and, in fhort, from a dreary defert, 
it grew into a fceue of polite and focial amufements. This (alas i) 
wvas of no long continuance. The unfortunate political divifions, 
which afterwards prevailed dusting the adminiftiation. of a See 
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hot-headed governor, deftroyed all that harmony between families 
which, while it fubfifted, had been the principal caufe of making 
this place an occafiona] retreat ; where they had ufed to meet each 
other in friendfhip, and united their talents of pleafing. ‘The (cene 
became changed; party-rage fueceeded; the partizans of the dif- 
ferent faétions could not endure the thought of mingling together 
under the fame roof; and the more moderate perfons grew indif- 
ferent to a place, where chearfulnefs, confidence, and mutual 
refpect, no longer held any fway. From this period began its de- 
cline. Mott of the houfes that were built have, from neglect and 
want of inhabitants, gone into decay; the half-finifhed frames of 
fome, which were juft beginning to rear their heads, have moul- 
dered into duft. ‘The billiard-room is in ruins; and, in 1768, I ob- 
ferved the tattered remains of a once fuperfine green cloth, which 
covered the table, all bef{meared with the ordure of goats and-other 
animals, who took their nightly repofe upon it. At this time, 
the town was reduced to about nine or ten habitations. The hof- 
pital was converted into a barrack for a company of the regulars. 
Two lodging-houfes ftill remain; but they are much in want of 
repair, and feem inclined to partake of the general ruin. ‘The fa- 
lutary ftream, which Providence has fo benevolently granted for 
the relief of human mufery, is ungratefully (1 had almoft faid im- 
pioufly) fuffered to glide away negle&ted and unheeded to the 
ocean, as if it had entirely loft its former virtues. There is no- 
thing more reproachfvl to the oeconomy and good-fenfe of the 
principal men in this ifland, than fo {hameful a neglect. Will it 
be imputed to indolence, to caprice, or inconfiftence, that, after {o 
much folemnity and parade in eftablifhing the town; after fo much 
apparent happinefs derived from the inftitution; fuch munificent 
provifions for the fick poor; after advancing the plan fo far towards 
maturity; they have devoted their whole fabric to fubverfion? It 
is much to be regretted, that a fcheme attended with fo large an 
expence, and fo well calculated for the public health and entertain- 
ment, has been fo unaccountably dropped; when a {mall annual 
fund, fet apart for the purpofe, would have fupported all the builds 
ings erected here for the general ufe or amufement. . The hofpital 


is built of a kind of white free-ftone, of which there are feveral 


I quarries 
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quatics in the neighbourhood: it 1s of the fame quality as that 
which zbownds in the parithes of St Anne and Wefimorcland; x 
45 wery loft, 2nd eafiiy wrought when firit dug, but grows hard after 
expofure fox fome time to the zir. The foldiers, on their fir ar- 
sival hese, became fickly. This was imputed to the conftant damp- 
acis i the walls; for which tezion they were afterwards plai- 
flexed; and im ws thought they grew healthier; but in the year 
3768 they ad no Ieis than twenty-five on the fick lif; and upon 
enquiry & w2s found, that they were iubfified on falt-fith, falt-beef, 
gud tient, not the bei im quality ; and were allowed freth pro- 
wihons only one day m the week. The iak provifion was brought 
from Kingfion, and came 2t 2 much dearer rate than fsebh viGuals, 
which the neighbourhood affords. Of bifcuit, for example, not 


more than ive or Gx could be bought for feven. pence-halfpenny ; 


and that quavtity cannot be thought more than {efficient for-a 
Seiisex’s daily Alowance of bread. 9Wherezs fifty plantains were to 
be bad 2 Bah for the fame moncy; which are more than one {fol- 
Ger could devour ina week. Freth pork was to be got here cheaper 


‘then the bes Glt-beef: fowls likewife, and frefh fith, were ex- 


ecciingly sealouable. The number of ladies and gentlemen, who 
kad sorted here for the benefit of the water, amounted in two 
years to only fixty-x, by many fewer than ufed te mect here at one 


| time, when Bath was in #s flounthing zr2. 


Proceeding fvom Bath to the Eaftward, we pals along the rich 


| banks of Plantain Garden Rives, through a fueceffion of the fineit 


sons in the ifland. The foil in fome parts is a black, 


vegetable mould, of great depth, intermixed with thells; in other 


pasts 2 decp, brick mould: and, towards the river's mouth, the 


| esd on cach Side is etsemely flat, which fubjeGs it to be everfiown 


presty segularly once 2 year by the river Thefe floods generally 
kay all the canes profirate, and cover them with a rich fediment of 
mond But they fpring again after the water retires, and grow afto- 
nifhingly Insustant, requiring Bo other manure than what this 
iver, lke aoothe: Nile, fo invariably depofits. Yet the fugar pro- 
duced here is commovly of a good complexion, though faireft 
and in greatefi quantity, if the fealon continues dry durmg the 
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This is the tra& of cane-land which fuffers lefs than any in the 
whole ifland by a long drowth ; for the water is every where fo 
near the furface, as to {upport a due vegetation, when the canes in 
other parifhes are parched and deftroyed for want of rain. The 
rich mould of Vere alone may difpute the preference with it for 
depth and fertility ; but, I think, the land on Plantain Garden River, 
being happily in a more feafonable fituation, muft be efteemed fu- 
perior; and, in fhort, ona general furvey of this Eaftern quarter of 
the ifland, it appears rather more productive, and of better ftaple, 
than the Weftern end. In regard to the natural productions, it 
‘contains a great many rare plants that are peculiar to it, with fome 
others that are alfo obfervable in the Weft divifion ; and the reft 
are fuch as are common to all parts of the ifland. Among thofe 
of the firft clafs is the gum-tree, or fapium of Dr. Brown, who, 
by fome miftake, has defcribed the parrot gum-tree for it, which is 
a {pecies of manchineel, and bears not the leaft affinity to the gum- 
tree in its parts of fruCtification. It is probably a new genus, and 
hitherto undefcribed. It grows to a very confiderable fize, and yields 
a large quantity of a light-green, tranfparent, thick refin, or gum, 
of little fmell. This is much ufed by the planters of the diftri& 
for burning in their boiling houfe-lamps. They once were found 
here in vaft abundance; but, from the continual ravage of the in- 
habitants, who have cut down yaft numbers every year, without 
the leaft remorfe, or any caution to plant a new race; it is not im- 
probable, that, in a little time, the old {tock will become extin&; - 
for none of this clafs have been difcovered in any other part of the 
country. The wood is coarfe; but it fupplies tolerable ftaves for 
fugar-cafks: a gentleman here got as many from one tree as made. 
one hundred hogfheads, or upwards of three thoufand ftaves; from 
whence fome idea may be formed of the magnitude of thefe trees. 

The air of the hilly part of this parith is extremely healthy. At 
Bath it is cool during the greater part of the year; which is owing 
to its being fhaded by the neighbouring high lands, and watered 
with frequent fhowers. The air of the low grounds near the coait, 
efpecially where they are {wampy, or not drained, is by no means 
to be reckoned healthy. The Negroes on the plantations which 
border on Plantain Garden River are fubje& to frequent mortalities, 


e{pecially 
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efpecially if their huts are placed on the levels, which are damp, 
and annoyed by conftant exhalations. The planters have wifely 
fixed their own habitations in general upon elevated fpots, in order 
to be fecure from floods,‘ which have fometimes been fo violent’on 
the lower grounds, as’ to {weep away buildings, cattle, and 
Negroes. 

BE of the Parifh: 
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This parith, it is apparent, “has increafed very largely in its ftock 
of Negroes and cattle ; and ‘now contains near ene hundred fettle- 
ments. From the goddiiels ‘of the foil; ‘the. number of rivers, and 
plentiful {upplies of rain, it has the promifing appearance of be= 
coming one of the moft populous and opulent in the whole ifland. 
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THIS parifh is.bounded- on the Eaft and North by the fea; 
Welt, by St. George, and part of St. David; -and on the South 
and South-Eaft, by St. Thomas.: The adjuftment of its boundary, 
as the whole was formerly: included/in the parifh of St. Thomas, 
has occafioned many difputes,,bétween the two: parifhes, both of 
them laying claim to the inhabitants of Manchinee], in the South- 
Eaft quarter; who, though a@ually within.the boundary of Port- 
land,. have generally paid their taxes in the parifh of St. Thomas. 
‘But the law, by which Portland was. firft formed into a diftiné 
parifh in the year 1723, €xprefsly makes White River the South- 
Eaft boundary ; and, this limitation having been ratified by clear 
recitals in feveral fubfequent laws, there appears no, authentic 
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ground at prefent for controverting it. This parifh comprizes a 
vatt tract of fine land; but the fettlements are fcattered along the 
coaft; and the interior parts are as yet unoccupied, except near the 
Rio Grande on the North fide, where the moft, diftant are not more 
than fix miles from the. fea. Iti is.mountainous, and -fubje&t to 
almoft continual rains, which are naturally caufed by the height 
of the central ridges, and fo: prodigious an extent of thick woods ; 
but they would undoubtedly decreafe ‘here, as they have done in 
the other diftrits, if any confiderable part of this wildernefs was 
cleared, and room given for a free ‘paflage to the wind and vapours. 
Tt contains eight or nine rivers, moft of them of no great note 3. 
the principal is Rio Grande before- mentioned,. which has’ its 
fource about fixteen miles from the fea, and becomes very confi: 
derable by the acceffion of feveral ftreams which fall into it. The 
chief thipping-places are, Port Antonio, formerly. called St. Francis ; 
Prieftman’s Bay ; . and Manchineel Harbour.” : Port Antonio lies on 
the North-Eaft part of the. coatt, in ‘about oo 11’ North latitude, 
It ‘comprehends two. harbours, the Eaftern and Weftern, divided 
from each other by a narrow anes of about three miles and. 
a half in length, on the point of which ftands Fort George. The 
fhip-channel leading into the Weftern harbour pafles between this 
point, and Lynch’s, or Navy-Ifland, and is about one mile over. 
The entrance into the Eaftern lies between the South-Eatt point 
of Navy Ifland and the main land, and about three miles from 
fhore to fhore. ' There is alfo a {mall channel on the Weft fide of 
the ifland; but it is extremely narrow, and. obftraGed with very 
extenfive fand banks; fo that the deepeft.part cam only admit boats. 
It is alfo rendered dangerousiby a reef: of rocks, ftretching: from 
the North: Weft fide of the ifland, between two and three leagues 
towards the main. land. This ifldnd is three miles and a half in 
length, by about one and-a half in width, and lies in an oblique - 
direction South-Eaft and North-Weft. ‘Towards the fea: it is in- 
acceffible, on account of the rocks and. fhoals which guard it on 
that fide; but on the fide next:the harbour there is very deep water 
clofe in, fo that men of war coming in-have {wept the trees with 
their yards, The harbours are land-locked, and capacious enough 
ta receive a very large fleet, 


This _ 
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This «part of Jamaica, lying only about: thirty-fix leagues from 
Cape"Tiberon,: on the Weft erid of: Hifpaniola; and the difficulty 
confideréd which our. men of war have fométimes ‘encountered in 
turning up againft the trade-wind, and currents from Port Royal, in 
order to weather the Eaftern point of Jamaica; together with the 
commodious fituation of. Port Antonio, which opens directly into 
the Windward Paflage ; gave rife to the {cheme. of fortifying and 
adapting it as a place of rendezvous: for: the {quadron in time: of 
war. Inthe year 1728, the aflembly paffed an aé& appropriating 
twenty acres of land on Lynch’s Ifland for the conveniency of 
erecting ftore-houfes and wharfs for his majefty’s naval ftores, and 
careening thé fhips of war. In the year 1733, this work was in 
great forwardnefs ; and rear-admiral Stuart, who. then commanded 
on the ftation, finding the air of the ifland unhealthy, ordered the 
wood to be cut down and.burnt. - Unfortunately, inftead of hiring 
Negroes to perform this laborious. tafk, it was affigned to.detach- 
ments made from the crews of the Lion, Spence, and fome other 
fhips of war; of whofe incapacity for it. Dr. Lind has given us 
the following melancholy account : ¢ me 
Many of thefe men were feized at once with. a fever and deli» 
rium. This phrenzy attacked a man fo fuddenly, and with. fo 
much fury, that with his hatchet, if not prevented, he would have 
cut to pieces the perfons who ftood near him. Orders were iffued, 
that, as foon as the men were thus feized, they fhould be bled, and 
immediately fent on board their 'refpective fhips.- The confequence 
was, that all who were carried on board quickly recovered ; whereas 
thofe who remained on fhore either died, or underwent a dangerous 
fit of ficknefs. This calamity, and the peace which not long after 
happened, occafioned: the project tobe dropped, although the go- 
vernment ‘had been put to a great expence in erecting feveral ftore- 
houfes, and in purchafing the ifland in propriety. ‘Thefe buildings 
having fince gone to decay, and the inhabitants in the neighbourhood 
made free to pull down and ufe fuch of the materials as were fers 
viceable tothem. The reafons for refuming this feheme dré at 
prefent extremely ftrong, fince the French have Jaboured fo fuc- 
ce(sfully in fortifying and compleating a very large town at .Cape 
Nicola Mole; which lying only fixteen leagues anda half from the 
Z 2 Eafternmoft 
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Eafternmoft point of Cuba, ‘they -have got a key, which.as. effec- 
tually locks up the navigation’ ‘ofthe Windward Paflage to. the 
Eaft, as the Havannah, ‘in the hands of. the Spaniards, fecures it to. 
the Weft by the Gulph of Florida; the confequence of which muft 
neceflarily be, in any future mpture with France and Spain, that, 
without’ a very. {trong convoy of:féveral’ men. of war, not a mer- 
chant-fhip will have thé Jeaft chance: of getting home: and I think 
it is. evident, from all: the pains and expence which the French 
have béen at in making: their eftablifhment’at the Mole, that they 
defigned it as an effectual curb upon the Jamaica trade, and for no 


| 


other purpofe: becaufe the country that environs it is rocky,, | 


barren, and unfit for plantations of any fort. Jt‘1s. plain, ...there- 
fore, that they - ‘had not’ agriculture in view; and itis moft pro-. 
bable, that, in time of war;:they will always take care to: keep a, 
number of meéri of war and- frigates at the Mole, or cruizing . be- 
tween it and Cape Maize, to intercept our homeward-bound trades 


which of courfe will fall an eafy prey, unlefs we have always fo — 


large a fleet on the ftation, as to be able to block up theirs, or di- 


fpute fuperiority-of force with it. Asa check therefore upon their. | 


fortrefs, it would: feem abfolutely. ‘neceflary, that Port. Antonio 


fhould be ftrengthened with: fortifications, and the former plan re- — 
vived of accommodating it for the reception, refitting, and careen- _ 


ing, of his majefty’s fhips: and, in order to guard againft that 


havock, which the employment:.of ‘felling trees, and clearing 
ground, in the Weft-Indies, has never failed making among Eu- 
ropeans, efpecially if unfeafoned to the climate; -the legiflature of 


Jamaica ought, in regard ‘to the importance of this concern to. 


their properties, either to purchafe fifty Negroes, or levy that num- 
ber in rotation from different eftates, to be employed, under propet 
white overfeers, ta clear away all the wood upon the ifland, and 
affift in carrying on other laborious works. that.may be required. 


‘Fhe raifing them by levy might be made very equitable, if, at the 
fame time, their refpective owners. were to be paid a certain juft rate 


per day, for their maintenance and hire, out of the public funds; 
and the expence to the ifland would be very trifling.. 


The | 
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Std. 

The hire, for example, of fifty Negroes, at 6/. per head : 
per ann. 300 O00 
Their Va de at 72d. each per day, is, per ann. — 566 19 3 
. Z 866 19 3 

Hire of two fuperintendents, or overfeers, at r40/,each, 280 

Cloathing and medicines, at 305. each per ann. (I fup- 

pofe the tools to be furnithed by government), — Tet OGe 


ames St 


Whole of one year’s expence to the ifland is, fter- 
ling, 872/. 165. 7%d.; currency, 1220619. 3 
_ It is not probable, if thefe Negroes were to be duly taken care 
af by the fuperintendents chofen for this purpofe, that any of them 
would die within the twelvemonth, fuppofing them to be healthy 
and able when delivered; and none others fhould be accepted ; but, 
for greater equity to the individuals to whom they belonged, they 
might be fairly valued by three or more difinterefted magiftrates 
before their going on feryvice,, aud any deficiencies at the vear’s end 
made good by the public accordingly. In order to form a body of 
labourers, to be kept afterwards conftantly employed in building 
fortifications or other works, feveral draughts might every year be 
made, fromthe gaols, of fuch flaves as are fold out for pay- 
ment of their fees; and, in many cafes, the fentence of death, or 
banifhment, might be commuted for perpetual labour in the king’s 
fervice; and a piece of land appropriated near the port for their 
provifion-giound, that their fubfiftence might, for the future, be 
attended with no expence, either to the ifland, or to the crown. Na 
time can be fo convenient for conducting fuch a plan as the prefent 
interval of peace; and, being carried on with vigour, we fhould 
have in another war this fure afylum. for the {quadron, from. whence 
it might fally forth to diftrefs the enemy, defend our homeward- 
bound fleets, and give protection to our fhips coming from Britain 
to Jamaica, or coafting round from the North to the South parts of 
the ifland. 
When the duke of Portiand was governor, a town was projected. 


on Pattifon’s Point, bordering on the harbour, which was to be 
called. 
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called Titchfield, after a manor belonging to his grace mm Hamp- 


hire. One hundréd acres were affigned by act of afiemily for this 
purpofé ; to which were added three hundred and fifty acres for 2 


common. A quarter-feffion for the peace was to be held here foor | 


times a year; the port was made a port of entry and clearance ; 
and the receiver-general, fecretary, and colleGtor, were ordered to 
keep deputies here, whe were allowed a falary ef yo. each per 
annum. ‘This town was laid out, but not built; for, the proje& be- 
fore-mentioned not being carried into effect, and the parith conti 
nuing but very thinly fettled, there was not a fufficient encourege- 
ment to induce perfons te build; nor trade, nor manufacture te give 
2 town fupport; fo that, at prefent, here are not abevé fifteen-or 
twenty ftraggling houfes about the harbour. The making this one 
ftation for the fquadren would be the fureft means, not enly of en- 
couraging a town here, but of multiplying fettlements im the ncigh- 


bourhood, by the demand there would-be for hogs, poultry, plen- 


tains, and other provifions; and, in regard to trade, this ‘port hes 


conveniently for opening fome imtercourfe with the Eaft end of | 


Cuba, and the fmall Spanifh vefiels of St. Domingo, who might 


fteal along fhore to the Mie of Vache, and eafily make this port. 
Some beneficial traffic might likewife be occafionally carried on 


with the French for their mdigo, in return for our Britifh hard- 
wares, and a few other affortments. 12m not without hopes, that 


the legiflature of Jamaica will, in time, be reuzed ito a férious 


attention to the further improvement ef their country, by a few - 


eafy meafures, which require only judgement im ftting them on 
foot, and unabated perfeverance in conduG@ing them to a happy e& 
fe&. No part of the ifland feems to claim their affiduity more, 
than this extenfive parihh of Portland; which, from all the reports 
of furveyors who have traverfed its recefles, contains immienfe 
traéts of very rich land, finely watered, though ftill covered with 


thick woods. The moft popular work they have hitherte done in| 


it, is the road which paffes through an almoft uninhabited wild, 
from Bath to Port Antonio. It traverfes 2 trad of near fixty thou- 
fand acres, which has not a fingle fettlement. ‘The former road 
from Titchfield to Bath through Manchineel was at leaft thirty- 
four miles in length. Upon a reprefentation to the houfé of af- 

fembly, 
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fembly, in 1769, that a road from Titchfield through Nanny 
Town, and over Break-heart Hill, would be fhoiter by twenty- 
three miles; that the lands through whieh it. muft pafs were very: 
fit for the culture of provifions; and that. it might not only bes 
come the means of fupplying the Bath plentifally with all: manner 
of provifions and poultry, but of fettling a large tra&t at that time- 
ufelefs, and of fubfifting many poor families in Portland, then in: 
very indigent circumftances; three hundred pounds were granted: 
towards making it. Ne fum was ever voted to-a better defign s. 
but it required {till further affiftance, to render it paflable for loadedi 
mules, or carriages ; and therefore has not yet produced all thofe- 
advantages that the petitioners expected from it, the expence of 
the undertaking being rated at ro0o0/. The affembly therefore have- 
fince added’ 300/. more, the parifhioners engaging to raife the re-. 
maining 400/, by a fubfcription. Iam not fond of pafling cen- 
fures; yet 1 muft take leave to fay, that even in. the fecurity of: 
Pert Antonio, fo ufeful a retreat for the fhipping in war-time, 
there has appeared.a very fingular inattention.. The fort,. which: 
was built here to;command the channels of entrance, and which: 
is extremely well-defigned for that intention, is a baftion of twenty- 
two embrazures, inclofed to the Southward from flank to flank by- 
barracks to receive feventy men, and an apartment for the com-. 
manding officer. It was once mounted with about twelve guns,. 
twenty-four pounders. This fortrefs, at whieh a company of fol-- 
diers is generally garrifoned,. we fhould fuppofe to deferve full as 
much of the public care as.the Rock Fort at. Kingfton Harbour ;: 
but the condition of defence in which it was left during the late- 
war may be judged of from: the following ftate,.as given in the: 
year 1708 5 viz. 
The gunsall unfit for fervice; and without carriages. 

No wadhooks, f{punges, ladles, or rammers. 
- The platforms for the guns entirely decayed, 

No. flag; the boat unfit for fervice; the roof of the magazine: 
very leaky, and no door; the furgeon’s room untenantable; the 
roof of the commanding officer’s. houfe, and barracks, wholly out 
of repair; the foldier’s barracks without platforms; no hofpital; the 


guard-houfe tumbled down; and no place of. confinement, &c. &c. 
jf Tos 
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T'o the honour of the aflembly, however, let it be mentioned, 
that, upon feeing this miferable catalogue of dilapidations, they 
immediately granted fome provifion for putting it in a better ftate ; 
andI fhould not have quoted the report, but for the fake of re- 
marking the expediency there feems of having an engineer, or in- 
fpetor-general of the barracks and fortifications all round the 
ifland; whofe province it fhould be, once in every year at leaft, to 
vifit them all, examine their ftate, take account of their ammuni- 
tion, ftores, and habiliments, and report them to the governor, who 
would regularly lay the account before the aflembly. 

By a method of this nature, they would be duly acquainted with 
the condition of thofe defences, which are too remote to admit of 
infpetion from their own committee; and I think it will alfo be 
acknowledged, that their ftores would be better taken care of, and 
lefs wafte committed. 

The road from Bath paffes by Moore Town, inhabited by the 
Maroon Negroes; who firft took up their refidence on the Weft 
fide of the parifh, bordering on St. George, at a place called Nanny 
Town; which they afterwards deferted. Their prefent town is 
much better fituated for giving fpeedy protection to the eftates on 
each fide the Rio Grande. ‘The South-eaft divifion of the parith, 
adjacent to Manchineel Harbour, is well-fettled, and promifes to 
become very populous. The harbour is capacious and fecure, de~ 
fended by a battery of ten guns, which is not fo ftrong a fortifica- 
tion .as it feems to require, efpecially if Port Antonio fhould not 
become a ftation for men of war. Between thefe two ports is 
another confiderable {hipping-place, at Prieftman’s River. The 
whole number of fettlements in this parith is between eighty and 
ninety; very few, in proportion to its extent. It remains for 
time to difcover the many natural produétions and curiofities which, 


there is reafon to believe, are not {paringly diftributed through fo. 


vaft afpace of mountains and vallies, as yet but little explored. 
As yet we are only informed of a hot mineral {pring, which rifes 
on the North fide of the fame mountainous ridge that gives birth 
on the oppofite fide to the Bath fpring. It is reafonably conjec- 
tured to be only another vein proceeding from the fame refervoir ; 


5 
there 
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there being, as it is faid, no perceptible difference in their heat, tafte, 
‘and medicinal operation. 

State of the Path: 


Annual Produce, 
Negroes. Cattle. Sugar-works, | Hogtheads. | Other Settlements, 


1734 640—«25 
1740, 775 178 
1745, 1235 637 
1761, = 2354 — 
1768, 2573 1651 29 OH toed 54 
This parifh is certainly much improved. The legiflature paffed 
feveral ats tending to invite fettlers into it; and a confiderable part 
of thofe who at prefent occupy it, or their anceftors, came hither 
under their fanétion. I have endeavoured to point out the defects 
in thofe ats; conceiving, that, if they had been framed upon a 
more effectual plan, the parifh might by this time have acquired 
double the number. It is fubjeét to fome local inconveniencies, 
which lay the fettlers under difficulty; for which reafon, the en- 
couragements to beginning new plantations cannot be too great; 
for thefe inconveniencies will grow lefs, in proportion as it becomes 
more populous. ‘The great tract of mountain covered with high 
woods occafions almoft inceffant rainy weather at a fmall diflance 
inland from the coaft; and the navigation to Kingfton for fupplies 
of neceffaries, or difpofal of produce, is tedious and hazardous, 
particularly in war-time. Their woods require, therefore, to be 
laid open; and a trading town is wanted. By multiplying {ettle- 
ments inthe interior diftri€t, the firft might be gradually effected ; 
and the fecond would naturally attend the multiplication of fettle- 
ments. The foil of the mountains, and indeed all the interior part, 
is extremely well-fuited to indigo ; and this manufature might be 
revived here, and carried on with great fuccefs and advantage. 
But it muft be the province of the legiflature to pave the way for 
it, by giving fuch aids of Negroe labourers as will leave little fur- 
ther to be done, by the new fettlers invited over, than to exercife 
their fkill in building their works, cultivating the plant, and con- 
duéting the procefs to perfection, The obtaining a colony of 
perfons, who are well acquainted with the whole art of managing 
the indigo, will, I imagine, be attended with no great difficulty, if 
Vov. Il. Aa fuitable 
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fuitable encouragements are given. It is certain, that, if fuch a 
manufacture fhould upon trial be found to an{wer, there is vacant 
land enough in this parifh to furnifh much more than would fa- 
tisfy the confumption of Great-Britain; and the richnefs of the 
foil affords juft motives for expecting that indigo might be produced: 
here of the fineft quality. 

[have omitted to. mention, that this parith is without a church. 
The incumbent’s ftipend is 100/. per annum; but he does not refide. 
The fervice is performed in fome planter’s houfe, about once or 
twice inthe year. It may appear extraordinary,, that the legiflature 
fhould, in the example of this and fome other parifhes, have pro« 
vided:'a ftipend for aminifter, without at the fame time providing 
a houfe of prayer. An at pafled here, in-1681, empowers the 
juftices and veftry of every parifh, at their. annual meeting in Ja- 
nuary, to lay a reafonable tax on the inhabitants, for the main- 


tenance of the minifter and poor; and for erecting convenient. 


churches, and repairing fuch as arevalready made, and providing 


eonvenient feats in.them. ‘The ereCting of churches is, therefore,. 
only made a fecondary obligation, and-as fuch difpenfed. with by: 
the junior parifhes, under the plea of poverty, which will probably: 
avail. them, till a more ardent zeal-in the caufe of religion, than 
hitherto has been manifefted,. fhall infpire the houfe of reprefen-. 


tatives, and lead them to enquire into the merits of this pretence. , 
SB Galan ties 


St:.Greoree,. inthe Preciné of:St. Mary:. 


THIS parith is bounded on:the Eaft-by Portland; Weft, . by. 


St. Mary; North, by the fea; and South,. by the parithes of St. 


Andrew and St. David.. It is-watered by about fixteen rivers and: 
principal ftreams; the largeft and. moft noted are, the Agua Alta, 


ot Wag-water, which forms the. Weftern boundary ;. the Buff Bay ; 
Anotto, Spanifh, and Swift. The former of thefe, being joined 


near the coaft by feveral other ftreams, . forms.a canal, navigable by. 


boats from Anotto Bay (into which it difcharges), about two 
miles inland; which is a great conveniency to thofe. fettlements 


that border upon it, The bay is common to this parifh and St. 


2 Mary, 
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Mary, and is their principal fhipping-place: it is a good toad, ex- 
cept in the time of year when the Norths prevail, to whofe vi- 
olence it is too much expofed. The face of the parifh is for the 
moft part very hilly; and the Blue Mountain Ridge, after inter- 
fe&ting Portland, continues its lofty battlements from Eaft to Weft 
through St. George’s, engroffing the whole of its Southern diftrié. 
The inconveniencies of much wet, and a diftant market, which 
have retarded the population of Portland, have likewife attended 
this parifh, and perhaps in a feverer degree; fo that it is ftill to be 
confidered in its infancy. 

The lands adjacent to the coaft are not fettled for more than four 
miles from the fea, and in fome parts not more than one, The 
diftri€t behind comprizes about fixty-five thoufand acres of wilder- 
nefs, whofe foil and natural produétions are at prefent unknown: 
this vaft tract has only one road cut through it, which pafles from 
Kingfton through Liguanea, and, crofling the centre near the 
Negroe-town called New Crawford, terminates at the coaft. The 
land hitherto fettled in fugar-plantations turns to better account; 
and is lefs laborious, than what we meet with in Portland; but as 
yet no trial has been made with canes above the diftance of two 
miles from the fea. The mountainous region behind contains, 
probably, a very great variety of foil; which, though too rich at 
firft to produce fugar, would yield a large quantity of fine rum, or 
indigo: this latter is confidered as a great impoverifher of land, and 
therefore very fit to prepare a rich foil for the fugar-cane. It is 
pretty evident, on contemplating the face of this parifh, that it is 
not likely to make much further progrefs until more roads fhall be 
formed through fo extenfive a wood-land; for, although many 
thoufand acres have been patented, they were, for the greater part, 
forfeited, and the remainder left unfettled by the proprietors on 
this very account : they found it impracticable to get at their lands 
after they had patented, or purchafed; and of courfe were unable 
to make any ufe of them. The firft ftep towards further improve- 
ments here will therefore naturally commence with opening new 
roads. of communication; which may allure the proprietors of 
plats on each fide to begin fettlements. It cannot be expected, that 
individuals will undertake this tafk, or incur fo much expence, on 
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the diftant view of profits, not to be acquired till after feveral years 
of diligent application, and many further charges. It muft be ex- 
ecuted at the public coft, as it is not likely to be ever atchieved by 
any other means. Nor would the expence be thrown away; fince 
every fettlement, once eftablifhed. makes a return by adding fome- 
what to the fecurity of the ifland, to its trade, opulence, and re- 
venues. In order to prove which, let us examine the advantages 
of this nature which the parifh even now contributes. Here are 
about fixty fettlements in all, whofe quota of the poll-tax amounted 
to about 291/. for one year; which, at an equal average, comes to 
6/, 1os. each. Every new fettlement formed here may therefore 
be reafonably concluded to give the revenue an annuity of 6/. ros. 
in that. tax alone. If we affign this, on a moderate computation, 
as the one-half of the whole taxes levied, confifting of various 
branches, the annuity will appear 13/. per. annum, without taking 
into account the con{umption.of tools, food, cloathing, and other. 
articles; which to.the meaneft fettler cannot be rated at lefs than 
sol. per annum. The projecting of new fettlements therefore, and 
encouraging them till effetuated, when confidered in. this view, 
feems a moft proftable adventure for the legiflature to engage in, 
and well deferves their moft ferious attention. To form roads 
which may be perfeCtly firm,-eafy,.and commodious, is doubtlefs a 
bufinefs of much time, labour, and.charge: for thefe very reafons 
(if they are admitted to be true), the lefs expectation fhould be in- 
dulged, that poor families will be able, or, if able, willing to de- 
vote their induftry to road-making, inftead of agriculture. But, 
when the public takes this work in hand, the cafe is very different. 
The more perfect it caufes the. road.to. be made,. the better affured 
it becomes of alluring inhabitants to fix themfelves on. each fide 
of it. The returns for thefe expenditures may be tardy; but.they, 
will be certain, and always increafing; and (what is not to be 
over-looked) the money,.thus laid. out for fuch laudable. purpofes, 
will remain to circulate in the ifland, and give employment to 
many of its inhabitants, without impoverifhing the public. 

There is nothing very remarkable inthis parifh (at leaft that has 
fallen within my knowledge), except a falt lake, called Alligator 
Pond, extending from Fig Tree to Buff River Bay, fand feparated 

from 
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from the fea by a narrow flip of fandy land. It is near five miles 
in length, and about half a mile wide in the broadeft reach. There 
is no tradition in what manner it was- formed, whether by an 
earthquake, or an inundation of the fea; probably both concurred. 
The air of this, as of all the Northfide parithes, is in general 
healthy ; and it may be remarked here, as at the Weft end, that 
the hills decline gradually tawards the fea,. and fwell as they recede 
from it towards the mid region of the ifland. The moft unwhole- 
fome ftate of the atmofphere in thefe parts occurs during the May 
rains; when. the wind, fetting from the Southern points, has to 
pafs over an immenfe tract of woodland, before it reaches the fet- 
tlements on the North fide;.but it rarely produces any other. fe- 
vers than intermittents, which here-are not much regarded, as they 
are not often attended with any dangerous confequences. 

This parifh is not yet provided with a church. The incum- 
bent’s ftipend is 100/. per annum; and the ahi like that of Port- 
Jand, a-mere finecure. 

Having no materials for a more particular account of :St. George, 
L-fhall conclude with, 

Eine fate of at 2° 


Annual Produce. 
Negioes. Gattle. Shgar-works. | Hogfheads. | Other Settlements. 


1734, 1085. 1485 
17405 969 1024 
17455 1163 1136. 
EVOL, .. 2147 
1768, 2765 3421 12 [e 1200- | 48° 
Notwithftanding the ravages committed in it by the Maroon Ne- 
groes before their redution, it is apparent. this parifh has made 
confiderable progrefs in the. laft twenty years ; but, as a fugar-parifh, 
is as yet of very {mall importance. ‘The means by which it may 
be improved:I have already touched upon, as the beft that offer to 
my judgement; and in this light ony I fubmit them to the dif- 
cuffion of abler politicians. 
To recapitulate the preceding detail of this county: ,it-has for 
its metropolis, Kingfton, where the affizes are held in January, 


April, July, and October. 
) State. 
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State.in 1768. 


Annual Produce. 
Negroes. Cattle. Sugar-works. Hogtheads. Other Settlements, : 
39,542 21,465 146 15,010 314. 


Redctories and Stipends. 


aad: 
Kingfton, —— 25000 | 
St. Andrew, — -——— 20000 | 
Port Royal, —- ——~ 25000 | 
St. David, —— 100 0 0 | 
St. Thomas.inthe Eaft, 250 0 0 
Portland, 100 0 0 
St. George, — —— 10900 
L265 000 0 


Churches, — 5 
Chapels, — o 
Synagogue, - I 
Carle A beri, 
CORN WAL L 


OntTains about 1,522,149 acres, and has five parifhes, and 
nine towns and hamlets, viz. 


Parifhes. Towns, Hamlets. 
Lacovia, _ 
St. Elizabeth, | sccompong Negroe- Black River. 
Town, 


county-town, — Beckford Town, 
\ 


Savannah la Mar, the Queen’s Town, alias} 
alias the Savannah. 


Weftmoreland, 


Hanover, Lucea. 
Montego 
St. 80% 
Jae®, iF urry’s, Negroe Town. 
Trelawny, Trelawny, Negroe Town, Marthabrae. 
SECT. 
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THIS parifh is bounded on the Eaft by the parithes of Claren« 
don and Vere; on the Weft, by Weftmoreland; on the North, 
by St. James and Trelawny; and on the South by the fea. It is 
watered by the Black, YS, Heétor’s and Broad Rivers, and feve- 
ral {mall rivulets. Of thefe the two former are the moft capital. 
The Y S rifes, firft, in the South-Weft angle of St. James’s -parith, 
in avery {mall ftreams and, after a courfe of about two-miles,. 
hides-itfelf under-ground, and emerges at about half a mile’s di- 
ftance in alarge body of water, at about thirteen miles from the 
coaft; -then, after a moderately winding courfe of thirteen miles 
and a half, falls into the Black River. The Broad River rifes in the 
Eaftern. quarter of the parifh, about fix miles from the fea; firft. 
emerging in a morafs, called Cafhue; through which: it makes 
its way for about:the fame number of miles, till it unites with the 
Black River. The latter firft emerges in the North divifion, at the di- 
ftance-of fixteen miles from the neareft part of the coaft, .and.me- 
anders about. thirty-four miles before it reaches the fea, having its 
ftream very much enlarged by the various tributes it receives du- 
ring its paflage ;-fo that, in -moft parts, it is from one hundred and 
fifty.to-two hundred feet wide.. This is the nobleft river in Ja- 
maica; and is. navigable by boats and barges for. many miles. 
About mid-way, and at the Forks, where it meets with the other 
two rivers I have mentioned, it fweeps through a large traét of 
morafs. ‘The road, pafling over the May-day Hills to the Weit 
end, croffes this and YS over.two handfome bridges. 

This great Weftern road, which leads from Spanith Town, tra- 
verfes St. Jago Savannah, and the bridge of Milk River, in Cla- 
rendon ;. not far beyond which is the eftate which belonged to the 
late lord Ol—ph—t. Soon after leaving this, the afcent begins 
over May-day Hills, continuing rocky for about half a mile, till it 
narrows into a gloomy path between two hills, over-hting with the 
interwoven boughs of trees on each fide, which form an agreeable 
fhade. At the end of two or three. miles further. on is a {mall 

plantation 
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plantation and pimento-grove ; and, beyond this, the way ‘opens 
fuddenly upon a pretty rifing lawn, on ‘the higheft part of which 
‘ftands a little villa, ‘belonging lately to Mr. W—ftn—y, who is faid 
‘to be a natural fon of ies bag duke of L—ds. This villa over- 
looks a diminutive-vale, through which the high road paffes, and 
extends its narrow profpect to another delightful, rifing {pot, of a 
Circular form, and fringed with ftately trees. A number of kids, 
lambs, and fheep, are paftured in the glade, or roam on the fides of 
the adjacent hills, which are fenced in with a wall of craggy moun- 
tains, richly cloathed with wood. In rural charms few places ex- 
ceed this little fpot. The road acrofs this aflemblage of high 
lands is extremély curious in every part, and worthy the traveler’s 
.attention. Thereare none in England, nor I believe in Europe, 
xrefembling it. ‘It divides the May-day Ridges, as it were, through 
the middle; the breadth of which, from Eaft to Weft, is upwards 
-of fourteen miles; it is about fifty feet in width, and confined on 
each fide by a majeftic wood, that is almoft impervious to the fun. 
The lofty trees, fo clofe arranged, form a living wall; and, inter- 
mingling their leafy branches, afford a cooling fhade during the 
greater part of every day throughout the year. The Tavern of 
Knock-patrick (belonging alfo to Mr. W—{ftn—y), the next fet- 
tlement we come to, ftands very commodioufly, and enjoys a 
moft excellent climate. The Englifh beans, peafe, and other -cu- 
inary vegetables of Europe, grow here, in moft -feafons of the 
ryear, to the utmoft perfection. A gentleman who fupped here 
could not help remarking, that the victuals were literally brought 
fmoaking-hot to table; a phawnomenon feldom obferved in the 
low lands, where the air is fo much more rarefied. A {pecies of 
the tarantula fpider is faid to be often found in this part of the 
country. The woods abound with paroquets, and pigeons of vas 
rious forts. ‘The laghetto, and other ufeful trees, fuch as maho- 
gany, cedar, pigeon-wood, &c. This tavern ftands in the midft 
of thefe woods, and as yet has but a very {mall tra& of cleared 
ground about it. Every appearance of the road to the Weftward of 
it is fimilar to what is obferved on the approach to it from the Eaft- 
ward, till the hills begin to decline, and the parifh of St. Elizabeth 
breaks upon the view. From the different parts of this declivity, 
the 
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the profpects are finely-variegated, and; from fome ftations; are 
- extended not only over the champaign- -country of this parifh, but 
into great part of Weftmoreland many miles: but one of the moft 
pleafing fcenes is, the {pacious tra&t of opem land, called Labour- 
in-vain Savannah, which appears partly: of avivid green, and partly 
of a ruffet colour.’ One ;fide of itis girt about with romantic hills 
and woods; the other, towards the South, is. wafhed.. by. the fea; 
the middle {weep is graced with fcattered clumps-:‘of trees and 
under-wood; which objects all together combine in exhibiting a 
very; piGturefque and _ beautiful. appearance. 

~.*© From ‘this the profpe& varies; Plains immenfe 
" « Lie ftretch’d below ;. interminable meads, 
‘And vaft favannahs; where the wand’ring eye, 
«¢ Unfix’d, is in a verdant ocean loft. 
‘«¢ Another Flora here, of bolder hues, 
_ Ada richer fyeéts; beyond our gardén’s pride, 
- . & Plays o’er the fiélds 3: and fhow’rs with fudden hand 
¢¢ Exub’rant fpring ; for‘oft’. the valleys. fhift 
.*¢ Their green embroidét’d robe to fiery: brown, 
«¢ And {wift to green again; as fcorching funs, 
<¢ Or {treaming dews and torrent-rains prevail.” 
. Oné would. almoft incline to think, that Thompfon,. and his 
Pegafus, had .made:the tour: of this zegions fo Prous has he 
defcribed it. a 

South of Effex Valley Moanin: are diftinguifhed the ae 
lands, . and. fand hills near Pedro Bluff. Thefe, it is true, are 
fome additions to the profpect, but upon reflexion difpleafe the 
eye, as: they are. in-general fo poor and barren, as to difdain all 
kinds of cultivation, and only yieldjin wet feafons a {canty paftu- 
rage for fheep and the younger cattle. About the foot of May- 
day Hills, the bread-nut trees grow luxuriantly, and afford to the 
bordering fettlements great abundance of nourifhing fodder for 
thats ftock. 

‘ "The principal capes, or head-lands, on the coaft are Pedro Bluff, 
and Tuuana- Point; the former of which gives: fhelter to an anchor- 
ing-place for {mall veffels in Pedro eee lying to the Weftward of 
it. Between this and Luana Point is Black River Mouth, defended 

Vou. II. Bb by 
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by feveral “banks of fand; within them is a fine road for thips of 
large burthen; and near this is therefore eftablifhed the chief bar- 
quadier for all the plantations and {ettlements in the parith [a]. 
The Eaftern fide retains its antient name of Palléta, or Parratee 
Bay. The Spaniards hada fmall village here, which was deftroyed 
by a detachment of the army under colonel D’Oyley. This part 
is {wampy, and principally inhabited by Mulattoes, Quaterons, 
and other Cafts; a poor, but peaceable and induftrious race, who 
have long been fettled: here, and live by fithing and breeding 
poultry. If it was not for the fhoals atthe mouth'of the river, 
there is depth and room fufficient in it to anchor, and keep afloat, 
a very great fleet of capital fhips. But, though it is not navigable 
by veflels of burthen, it is, as well as its branches, of very eminent 
fervice to the inhabitants of the adjacent country, by enabling 
them, at {mall expence and trouble, to bring their fugars, ram, 
-and other kinds of produce, by water-carrtage, down imto the 
bay. Heétor’s, or One-eye River, which rifes néar Wallingford- 
plantation, in the North-Weft diftriét, after a zig-zag courfe of 
about twelve miles, difcharges into.. Black River. The Eaftern 
branch of it enters into a very high ridge of mountainous land, 
extremely well-wooded, and filled with mahogany and other va- 
fuable timber, and difembogues again at’ three miles diftance, 
‘Fhe arch-way under which it pafles is of a rude, Gothic appear- 
ance, about twenty feet in height, but rifing and falling alter- 
nately within; where it is fupported with pillars, the nuclei of 
which ate of a very finé, white free-ftone; and in fome parts of 
this cavern are large firata of marble. ‘The water deepening as we. 
advance forwards under the mountain, it is not an eafy matter. to 
explore this remarkable adit for any very confiderable extent; 
though, fora good diftance fromthe mouth, it does not reach much 
above the knees. However, it may be clafled among the more 
beautiful natural curiofities in the ifland, and. merits a further in- 
veftigation. This, with the YS (fo called from the Galic word 
YS, which fignifies crooked, or winding), and the other ftreams 
which. empty themfelves into the Black River, contribute chiefly 


[7] Near the mouth is often caught the manatti; which has given name to fome adjacent 
mountains. ; 
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to its importance. The road or harbour is guarded not only by 
_ the fhoals, but by two batteries; the firft, a publick one, of five 
guns, fix to nine-pounders, built ona little eminence near the fea; 
the other, a private property, belonging to Mr. Crutcher, Ex- 
clufive of thefé fortreffes, the variation of the fands renders the 
entrance difficult, and dangerous to thofe who are not well ac- 
quainted with it. “The barracks ftand at.about a quarter of a mile 
from the bay:; are capable of receiving thirty men, and generally gar- 
rifoned with a party of regulars. ‘The church is about the fame 
diftance from the village of Black River, a handfome edifice of 
brick, lately. re-built. "The parfonage-houfe ftood on Middle- 
quarter; Mountains, in-a dry, elevated, and very pleafant fituation, 
inthe centre of the glebe; but, ‘not long fince, was unfortunately 
burnt to the ground by an accident. The rector’s ftipendis 200/, 
per annum; but he has likewife a confiderable income from the la- 
bour of about twenty Negroes, which, in confequence of an a&t of 
affembly, paffed in the year. 1753, for-difpofing of fundry parcels of 
land belonging to the parifh, were purchafed with the value of the 
fales for the ufe of the rectory ; and, by another act pafled in 1764, 
allthe parcels of Jand then undifpofed of were directed to be fold, 
and the nett-money applied tothe buying a tract of provifion-ground 
contiguous to the old glebe, and to be annexed to it in perpetuity: 
fo that the whole of the glebe confifts of, at leaft, two hundred 
acres of fine pafture and: provifion-land ; and the value of the living 
is computed to be between fix and feven hundred pounds a year. 
By the road-fide, not far from the parfonage, is a very curious ob- 
ject, viz. a large fpreading fig-tree, whofe boughs overfhadow the 
road. Itis about.thirty feet in height, and out of its fummit ap- 
pears to grow an elegant thatch-tree, of about ten or twelve inches 
diameter, which has a branched top diftinét from the other, and 
rifing twelve or fifteen feet above it. The wild fig-tree is, in its 
infant ftate, only a poor, weakly, climbing plant, like the tendril 
of a vine, which rears itfelf from the ground by the friendly help 
of fome neighbouring tree, and fhoots. out feveral delicate radicles, 
which entwine about the fupporter, and gradually extend them- 
felves downwards as the ftem increafes. This at length attains to 
the fummit, multiplying its branches and: radicles, which in pro- 
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cefs: ‘of time reach the earth, where they foon take:root, and. be- 
come fo many new ftems to feed and fuftain the parent plane. 
This now begins to enlarge in dimenfions, and, expanding its bark, 
forms by degrees a trunk, or cafe, around its fofter tree, which, 

if not compofed of very firm matérials, is liable to have its vege- 
tation entirely checked by the parafitical; embrace. A fpeedy decline 
is the confequence. At laft it dies; and then:ferves oily to nourith 
with its duft the luxuriance of the réptile, that has- fupplanted it. 

The reafon why this thatch-tree has efcaped the like fate may be, 
that it was probably at full- -growth when it was firft invaded; 

and the denfity and hardnefs of its bark, which render it almoft 
impenetrable by the keeneft inftrument, have made it capable of 
refitting the utmoft impreffion and efforts of its treacherous guett. 

_ The town of Lacovia, which ftands about/.feven miles: inland 
from the bay, between the Y S and Black rivers, has its name per- 
haps from a corruption of the Spanifh words /a-agua-via, the wa- 
tery way, or Jago-via, the way by the -lake;.for‘this partiof the 
country, being very low and flat, is fometimes overflowed. with: 
water, from the large morafs:'which > furrounds it; but, .as the 
roads are now raifed confiderably, it is feldom,:if ever, impaffable: 
This town contains two. good taverns, for the accommodation. of 
travellers, and’ about twelve or fourteen houfes, moftly inhabited 
by Jews.. Here is alfo a court-houfe, for more conveniently. holding 
the quarterly feflion of the peace, petty-courts of common-pleas,. 
elections, and: veftry- dae rk it. -being ftuated ‘nearly in. the 
middle of the parifh. 

The face of the parith is various.. The Eaftern: ayifond is W walled 
in by fucceflive ridges of high ‘mountains, diftinguifhed. by the 
names of Carpenter’ 8, Don-Fi iguereto’s, ‘and May-day... Towards 
the North, it is bounded. by. thofe of -Edmund’s Valley, andthe 
Blue Mountain Chain,.which diflociate it from St. James and-Tre- 
lawny. Accompong and’ Charles Towns, inhabited by Maron. 
Blacks, lie among thefe mountains, in the North-weit part of the 
parith. Befides thefe,. are fealice chains,. which run. in different 
points; as Effex Valley Range, Eaft and: Weft, near the ‘coaft ;- 
Top Hill, lying parallel; and the high land of Pedro Bluff, ‘ex- 
tending from the Cape, Eaftward, along the thore. In the centre: 
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of the.parith are Santa Cruz, and Burnt Savannah Mountains,. 
lying North-weft and: South-eaft. A little further back, are thofe 
of Naffau and Lacovia. To the South-weft of thefe, are Middle- 
quarter Mountains, running N.N. E. and S..S. W. and the 
‘Weitern. boundary is crofled by New Savannah and Luana Moun- 
tains, tending N.W. by W. andS. E.by E. Such a multitude of 
eminences. not only ferve to attra& frequent rains, but contain re- 
fervoirs for affording the conftant fupply of water neceflary to feed! 
the innumerable {prings, rivulets, and thofe larger colleétions,, 
which are perpetually flowing through every part of the lower 
grounds, and {pending themfelves in the ocean. ‘The lands be-- 
tween, and at the feet, of thefe different mounds, admit of a great 
variety of foils. :In the Eaftern diftri&@ they confift of favannah, 
for the moft part dry and infertile. The moft noted are Pedro 
Plains, Bull, :Labour-in-vain (a name perfectly defcriptive of its 
nature), Naflau, and Burnt Savannahs. In thefe parts there are 
but few fugar-plantations, though.a.great number of very fine: 
penns for breeding horned cattle, horfes, mules, fheep,. and goats,. 
as well.as poultry of all-kinds. The foil of Middle-quarter Moun- 
tains, in. the South-welt, is ftony, though not altogether fo un- 
produdtive ;. but the plain of Luana is a continued fand, and co- 
vered with palmeto-trees, which, though large and flourifhing, are 
a fure indication of its. poverty. ‘The rich veins of mould: adapted: 
to the fugar-cane are bordering upon the Y S and Black rivers; but 
a vaft fcope, of not lefs,than twenty. thoufand acres.in the whole, 
lies.-fcattered in. wafte:morafs, which, could it be drained, might 
form. many capital. plantations. No attempt of this fort has yet 
been made,. at leaft that I have heard of; but it promifes to yield’ 
a.very great return to.any of the proprietors, who fhall have {pirit, 
ability, and patience, fufficient for profecuting fuch an. experiment.. 
It lies in three principal divifions, each of which is pervaded by 
ariver. The:remoteft part is.diftant only ten miles from the fea,, 
and might have its-produéts fent by water-carriage the whole way. 
The other two approach to the very mouth of Black River; and 
all of them are well circumftanced for water-mills.. ‘The land in: 
this ifland has, from its firft fettlement, been out of all proportion: 
too much for its average-{tock of inhabitants; but, if it fhould: 

ever. 
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ever become populous, thefe neglected portions will undoubtedly 
be brought into culture. In the year 1764, a project indéed was 
talked of here for building a bridge acrofs Black River, near its 
mouth, in order to open a communication with the Eaft and Weft 
fides; by which means, it was alledged, and with great appearance 
of reafon, that the contiguous lands might foon be improved ([e]; 
which at prefent they cannot well be, on account of the inconve- 
nient and expenfive mode of paffing acrofs in a ferry-boat, for 
which each paffenger pays 73d. a time; and often it happens, that 
it cannot be ferried at all. The fum of 2500/. was propofed to be 
raifed within the parifh, for carrying this fcheme into execution ; 
but I do not find that it has been hitherto. attempted.’ This exten- 
five fpace of undrained, fwampy ground circumjacent, renders the 
habitations on the bay unfavourable to health. So it proved to a 
company of the 66th regiment, quartered here in 1764. In the 
month of Auguft they were attacked with putrid fevers and dyfen- 
teries, fo fatal to them, that three men were buried in one day ;. an 
inftance of great mortality, confidering the fmall number of which 
the company confifted. This ravage is to be afcribed to no other 
caufe than the exhalations reeking from the marfhy foil around 
them, which, in that hot feafon of the year, imparted an evil 
difpofition to the atmofphere. Some of the other quarters on 
the coafts are not lefs unwholefome, from fimilar caufes; which I 
fhall occafionally fpeak of. This regiment, which was chiefly can- 
toned in different parts near the fea-fhore, buried in this year no 
lefs than one hundred and two men; whereas the 36th, whofe 
quarters lay moftly at Spanifh Town, Port Royal, Mofquito Fort, 
and Clarendon (two detachments only, I think, being pofted on 
the coaft in the out-parifhes; one at Old Harbour, the other at 


[e] The land contiguous to the banks of this river is alledged by fome to be of an infertile na- 


tule; which they afcribe to this caufe, that the water, being uncharged with foil, affords no Vegee . 


tative depofit, like moft other rivers of the ifland, when it overflows ; but rather does mifchief, by 
leaving a petrifactive, barren fubitance behind. If this be true, it fuinifhes another ai gument in 
favour of draining and embanking the adjacent grounds; by which means, the tiver-water, being 
hindered from fpreading, might be confined within the cuts. ‘The lownefs of fituation induces a 
probability, that any fuch depofit is but very fuperficial, and that at a very {mall depth the natural 
foil is 1ich, and when duly turned up would become highly produdtive. Befides, there certainly 
muft have been no {mall quantity of vegetable mould accumulated in the courfe of fo many ages, 
by the annual decay of plants and heibage on the furface. 
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Port Maria), loft no more than thirty men. They both arrived 
from Europe in the month of June. And hence may be deduced 
fome ufeful remarks with regard to the fituations moft proper, or 
moft baneful, to troops fent hither from Northern climates ; which, 
if poffibly it can be avoided, fhould not be brought down to fwampy 
places near the coait; for, in the inland barracks, they would pro- 
bably enjoy their health and vigour unimpaired, and fo be in fitter 
condition for effective fervice; or, by the refidence of one or two 
years, become fo thoroughly feafoned to the climate and manner of 
living, as to be lefs fufceptible of malignant diftempers, in cafe of 
their being afterwards, upon any emergency, marched into un- 
wholefome quarters on the coatt. 

State of the Parifh: 


Annual Produce. 


Negroes. Cattle. Sugar-plantations. | Hogfheads. | Other Settlements, 
1734s 7046 = 9184 
1740, 6641 9695 
1745» Wf TIDY AR eyes 
1761, 9715 
1768, IO1IO 16947 31 [ 2600 | 150 


From this view it appears to be improving; but it contains near 
eighty thoufand acres of land as yet unfettled; the greater part of 
this is mountainous, though capable of producing coffee, and other 
valuable commodities. The air of the low lands is hot; and they 
have a plentiful ftock of mofkeetos; but the hilly parts in general 
are temperate and pleafant. 


roe Deg tons Ae & 
WESTMORELAND 

THIS parith was formed in the year 1703, out of St. Eliza- 
beth, by which and a part of St. James it is bounded on the 
Eaft; on the South and Weft, by the Sea; and on the North, by 
Hanover. Its rivers are Bluefields, in the Eaft divifion; Bonito, 
or Cabarito Eaft Branch ; and Cabarito Weft Branch ; which in- 
terfe& it about the middle diftridt; and New Savannah River, 
which rifes further Weftward. It has likewife fome {maller 
ftreams; and, on the North-eaft, the Great River, which difcharges 
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on the North fide coaft of the ifland, makes the dividing limit. It 
contains feveral head-lands, and fome good harbours; of the 
former, along its Southern fhoie, are Parkinfon’s, or Palméto 
Point; Crab Point, Cape Bonito or Bluff, Cabarito and Palmeto 
Points. From the laft-mentioned.to South’ Capé Negril, which is 
the Land’s-end, is a ridge of moderately high eminenices, “ealled 
the Negril Hills; the fhore iron-bound, and lined with rocks. On 
the -Weft end are this Cape, Cunningham’ s Point, and North 
Cape Negril, which divides this parifh from Hanover. Bluefields 
Bay- lies Weftward, within Crab’ Point. dt is fpacious, ‘and has 
fuch excellent anchorage, with fo fine a Watering- place, that“ it is 
the conftant rendezvous, in time of war, for the homeward- bound 
fleets and convoys, intending to fteer by the way ‘of Florida Gulph. 
The river, which falls into the bay, rifes fuddenly about three 
quarters of a mile from the fhore,..and turns two,mills in its way. 
Here is the fecond great barquadier for the plantations in this Bees 
Weft of this bay lies Savannah la Mar, latitude North about 19713 
fheltered on one fide by Bluff Point; on the Weft, by Cabaret 
The road leading into Weftmoreland from St. Elizabeth crofles the 
boundary at a place called the Wells, and proceeds for eight or 
ten miles along a dreary,' narrow lane, oppofite Parker’s Bay, till it 
reaches Bluefields; Near this part ftands,; on an elevated fpot,. the 
dwelling-houfe of Mr: Whe, called Bluehole; which commands 
an extenfive profpect over ‘the fea tothe Southward, and over the 
Weftern diftriét of the parifh. This isa modern building, con- 
firucted with ftone, fortified with two flankers, and loop-holes for 
mufquetiy, and defended, befides, towards the fea with a barbette 
battery of fix guns, nine-pounders. But, notwithftanding thefe 
muniments, it was taken during the laft war by the crew of a 
Spanifh privateer, who plundered the houfe, carried away the 
owner and his brother prifoners, and treated them extremely ill; — 
fortunately for them, they were re-taken, together with their ene- 
mies, upon whom the Englifh captors did not retaliate, as they 
well deferved. 

From the foot of this hill, the paffage 1 is Pesan made acrofs 
the bay, about four miles, to a place called the Cave, where the 
barquadier ftands. This is built of timber, and projected to a con- 
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fiderable diftance into the fea, for better conveniency of thipping 
goods. Here moft of the fugars, rum, mahogany-plank, and other 
commodities of the neighbouring eftates, are put into boats, or 
lighters, to be carried on board :fuch thips. as are to export them, 
and lie either at Savannah la Mar, or the upper end of the bay. 
The road from hence continues. rough and ftony, till it reaches 
Sweet River, {0 called from the tranfparency and purity of its 
waters, which fall into the bay. After. pafling: this; and a long 
tedious lane, the face of the country opens at once upon the view, 
and appears truly beautiful from the continued fucceflion of well- 
cultivated fugar-eftates and rich paftures. ‘The rains in this parith 
being ufually heavier than in moft others an the South fide of the 
ifland, and the country in general flat-near the fea, the roads are 
confequently fof. the moft part deep and dirty, and in the rainy 
feafons fcarcely paffable. Savannah la Mar, though it is the prin- 
cipal barquadier, has neverthelefs but a very indifferent harbour, or 
rather road, for the fhipping. The water is fhoal, and againft the 
affaults, of the fea at is defended only by reefs ef furiken rocks, and 
a few fand-banks, which are. apt to fhift. Nor is it: much. better 
guarded againit enemies. The fort, which coft the parifhioners 
upwards.of fixteen thoufarid pounds in building, is extremely ill- 
conttived, and perpetually fapped by the fea. Formerly it was 
mounted witheighteen or twenty guris, moftly of teo fmall a ca- 
libte; and,..mdeed, both from its fructure and furniture, it never 
could. have promifed any fecurity except againtt privateers. Unlefs 
it has. very. lately been repaired, it is in a very ruinous condition, 
It was never compleated; and, the South curtain being under- 
mined, the wall on that fide is almoft ali tumbled inte the fea. As 
for the baftions, they are for the moft part unfinifhed.. Of this 
fort we may juftly fay, roa 

Vis confili expers, mole ruit fud. 

<<‘ Jil-counfel’d force, by it’s own native e weight, 

«¢ Headlong to ruin falls.” 
The pious thought perhaps that they. had a right to lay out 
their money in what manner they pleated; -and therefore,. confulting 
{as one would imagine) neither engineer, not any other perfon 
better. {killed than themiclves in. fortification, they. refolved ta 
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throw away one half of it into the fea, and with the other erect 
this mif-fhapen pile, as a Jafting monument to convince pofterity of 
the inexpertnefs of their fore-fathers in military architecture. At 
the entrance is a fmall magazine, and a barrack for about a dozen 
men. Mott of the guns are difmounted ; and falutes are therefore 
fired from a battery of fourteen {mall pieces, ranged before the 
court-houfe. This building was erected in 1752, for holding a 
court of common-pleas in matters of debt not exceeding 1oo/., 
quarter-feffions of peace, elections, and veftry-meetings. In 3758, 
the affize-court for the county of Cornwall was appointed by law 
to be holden here; in confequence of which, the jurifdiction was 
greatly enlarged. Two years before, this port, together with 
Kingfton, Montego Bay, and St. Lucia, was by act of parliament 
made free, for the importation of live cattle, and all other com- 
modities except fugars, coffee, pimento, ginger, melaffes, and 
tobacco, the growth or produce of any foreign colony in America; 
and for the export of Negroes, and all other legally imported com- 
modities in foreign floops or {chooners having only one deck. ‘The 
advocates for this bill, and the fubfequent one (cap. rrr. 6 Geo. Hl. 
which permits the importation of foreign melafles, paying only a 
duty of one penny fer gallon), alledged the great utility of ad- 
mitting Negroes and provifions to be brought into our Weft-India 
iflands from the foreign colonies,: and. in foreign bottoms, in order 
that they might be plentifully and cheaply fupplied. On the other 
hand, ‘it was objected, that Ireland and the North-American pro- 
vinces wee very able to furnifh our iflands with much more pro- 
vifions than they could confume; that, if the price of Negroes is 
high, this may arife from fome mifmanagement in the African trade; 
but that it does not appear that foreigners can buy them at a cheaper 
rate; if they do, the trade requires to be better regulated; but, if 
they buy them upon equal terms, the high price is a gain to the 
Britifh merehants; that the capital miftake in thefe bills lay in the 
latitude of encouragement which they gave’ to the employing a 
greater number of foreign fhipping and feamen than are at pre- 
fent employed, and confequently diminifhing thofe of Great- 
Britain.’ Nor is this evil remedied by allowing the exportation of 
Negroes, and certain other commodities: frem our iflands, to fuch 
yy ‘foreign 
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foreign colonies, fince the fame foreign bottoms, which import 
provifions, melaffes, cotton-wool, and indigo, into our plantations, 
will undoubtedly endeavour to make bullion or fpecie the chief 
article of their return-cargoes. The bill therefore feems, on this 
prefumption, in an efpecial manner to favour the navigation and 
commerce of the Dutch, and fuch North-Americans as are, from 
the nature of their employment, adopted foreigners; who readily 
obtrude their veflels into an opening of this kind, and actually be- 
come the principal carriers of French fugars and coffee into the free- 
ports, whence they carry a return chiefly in monéy or bullion for 
the French iflands. It was faid, that, if provifions are dear in our 
iflands, this happens from a peculiar obftacle, namely, ¢* that the 
«¢ North-American veflels would‘willingly bring them as much as 
¢ they want, if they could but be fure of a back-lading; but that, 
© from the difficulty of procuring one, they. carry their provifions 
«¢ to the French iflands, and fell them cheaper than they would at 
“ our own, becaufe they can take in at the French iflands a back- 
«¢ lading of melaffes.”? This incofivenience was intended to be 
obviated, in part, by the latter of the adts mentioned, admitting 
the importation of French melaffes into our iflands, which may 
help to load back the North-American veffels: but upon this it is 
rightly obferved, that the importation of their fugars ought likewife 
to have been allowed under certain reftriCtions, and for feveral 
ftrong reafons; viz. the North-Americans would then have no pre- 
tence, nor indeed any adequate inducement, to go to the French 
iflands fora back-lading ; they would bring their provifions to a 
better market at our iflands, and be able to procure the very re- 
turns they want; for it is not to be fuppofed they refort to the 
French merely to take in their melaffés ; the French fugars are their 
primary object, and furely they would rather receive them at Ja- 
maica without rifque, than run the hazard of getting them clan- 
deftinely from Hifpaniola. If we could become the carriers to Eu- 
rope of all the fugars which the French iflands produce, it would 
certainly be very much for our intereft to become fuch; but, whe- 
ther we are ornot, their produce will find its way to the ee 
markets, either in n their own, or fome other bottoms. 
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We ate then to confider, that the North-Americans are carriers 
every year of a certain proportion of their preduce ; and inall like- 
lihood will fo continue. The queftion therefore is, whether it 
would not be more advantageous for Great-Britain, that this pros 
duce fhould be firft brought into our own iflands, to be afterwards 
taken from thence te Europe by Britifh carriers? And it clearly, 
appears to be fo, becaufe this double. voyage tends to the employ- 
ment of more Britith fhipping. This fhipping would receive all,. 
or the greateft fhare of, the freight, which is now paid to. for 
reigners, of £0 North- Americans; befides the further benefit of: 
fupplying fugars to thofe European markets which the French and 
Dutch at prefent menepolize, In refpeét to our iflands, they would. 
be more plentifully furnithed with’ provifions, and be able to keep 
up their ftock of filver. fafficient fer circulation, or to remit the 
fuperfluity to Britain, inftead of feeing it drained. away to. the- 
French iflands. Nor need’ the planters apprehend the lowering the 
value of their own, produce. ‘There may be, it is true, a greater 
quantity and aflortment of fugars at their markets. but the increafe 
of demand, and of fhipping, to take it, off their hands, muft ne- 
ceflarily be in proportion; fo that the augmentation of one. will’ 
keep pace with, and prevent any mifchief from, the increafe of 
the other. This point is regulated by the European. markets,. 
which will ftill require to-be fupplied as heretofore; and the an- 
nual quantity fupphed for their confumption cannot be at-all af- 
fected, whether it is’ brought to them from Hifpaniola,.or from 
Jamaica. As this. confumption is permanent, fo muft be the de- 
mand; both will co-operate to relieve the ifland-markets, whilft 
they have fhipping enough to facilitate the carriage to Europe; and 
fhipping is naturally attracted by well-ftocked markets, and a cer- 
tain and profitable freight. 

Thefe motives, fer permitting our own fhips to. carry French 
produce, with a view to improve our commercial dealings with 
the North-Americans, and re-eftablifh an export of fugars to the 
foreign markets in Europe, appear, I think, af fome weight, and 
merit ferious confideration; in order that the feveral free ports, 
opened in this ifland, may become of more extenfive utility to the 
trade of the mother-country, than in their prefent ftate they feem 
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capable of: The ac of parliament was certainly well-meant, but 
it has produced an effect very contrary, in fome jana to what 
was intended. 

Of all the blunders committed by our ftatefmen- ey aan co- 
lony-trade, none perhaps have turned out more injurious, than the 
branding his majefty’s fhips and tenders, in the year 1764, with 
cuftom-houfe commiffioners, under pretence of rigoroufly execu- 
ting the navigation-act ; in confequence of which meafure, and the 
ftri&t orders accompanying it, the Spanifh traders were wholly pro- 
feribed from entering the ports of this ifland. ‘The folly and igno- 
rance of thofe who projected ‘and abetted ‘this .French-Spanith 
{eheme cannot be more: expofed, than by fhewing the lofs.- which 
Great-Britain :fuftained in confequence of- it, and which will -ap-: 
pear from..the- following comparative account of the-.exports to 
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1763, | (Before thefe regulations took.place) '— -584,978 0 o 
1764, m—— 456,528 0. 0 
17655. —_—-  —- Gs) SO 24r Oe 
3766, —— —  415,524,0 Q. 
1767, (Firtt year of: the free-port a@) — 467,681 0 © 


This lof, i in actual diminution of exports, amounts, at a medium, 
to 146,134/. fterling per annum. . But, when we take into the ac- 
count what:would have been gained on the return-cargoes, and 
compute the fuper-lucration on the prime-coft only at 30/. per cent. 
the lofs in four -years amounts to upwards.of 700,000/, We may 
venture, indeed, without any exaggeration, to pronounce it near 
a million.. And, what.is worfe, we have every. reafon to believe, 
that France, by the immediate tranflation of this trade’ to her co- 
lonies, gained at.leaft the full amount of what Great-Britain loft. 
Second to this enormous meafure, were the orders given (rather 
unwifely), in-a public: manner, in November 1765, for the free ad- 
miffion of - Spanifh. veflels ito all the colonies. Little-regard was 
paid to this invitation by the traders. , 
Exclufit ; revocat. Redeam? Non; fi me obfecret. 
« He’ (the minifter) «« kicks us out of. doors; then he calls us 
« back. Shall‘we return? No; not.if he fhould intreat us 


«on his knees.” 
4 The 
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The free-port act was then let go ‘as the fheet-anchor. Great ad- 
vantages would probably have refulted from this meafure, if it had 
been thought of and tried immediately after the war, inftead of 
cammiflioning cruizers to deftroy the trade: and although it may 
have prevented a total wreck of this valuable commerce; yet it 
came perhaps too late, and under too many difadvantageous cir. 
cumftances, to make any adequate reparation for the damages we 
have fuftained, and are ftill liable to fuftain. 

The trading inhabitants of the ifland required nothing more than 
very ftri& and pofitive private injunctions to the governor and 
port- -officers, not to allow or to practife exactions upon thofe fo- 
reigners who came hither; whereby they had at different times 
been much difcouraged. The ac of navigation, fo far as regarded 
thefe particular bottoms importing live fteck and'bullion, was al- 
ways relaxed, and never rigoroufly obferved here; becaufe it ap- 
peared repugnant (fo far as regarded thefe imports) to the fpirit 
of commence, and the plain intereft of Britain. Thefe-were there- 
fore already free-ports in every beneficial fenfe; and the traffic 
went on in filence and fecurity. But fo foon as government inter- 
fered, with a view todo no more than was already virtually done, 
fo public a declaration of favouring this commerce, and laying open 
what ought to have remained clandeftine, naturally awakened jea- 
loufy in the brea(t of that power, whofe policy it has ever been to 
defeat and impede, as much as poffible, every fuch attempt. 
Guards, cautions, and penalties, were multiplied, and held to 
their vigilance and execution with fuch unabating feverity, as had 
never before been obferved. 

What would be the confequence, if the port of Boulogne, or 
Dunkirk, in France, was to be opened by a public arret, exprefsly 
for the importation of {muggled wool from Great-Britain? Surely, 
the whole Britifh nation would take alarm, and Britith guarda- _ 
coftas would immediately be commiffioned, without number, to 
prevent the effect which an invitation fo authoritatively given might 
be likely to produce. Jt is notorious, that large quantities of Por- 
tugal gold have been privately gleaned from Portugal, and brought 
into this kingdom. But, if government fhould, from a fond 
defire to fwell the tide, and procure the ftream to flow hither in 
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a publick channel, iffue proclamations. for exprefsly encouraging the 
importation of gold coin from Portugal; is: there any doubt, but 
every Britifh veflel, and their crews, would be fearched in the moft 
rigorous manner before they were fuffered to depart from Lifbon and 
Oporto? or may it not rather.be queftioned, whether any Britith 
veflel would ever be admitted to enter them again? 

I have faid enough to point out the ill confequence of this mea- 
{ure, andthe ground of complaint among the Jamaica-traders,. who 
are all fenfible that, inftead of being ferved by it, they have loft 
what perhaps may never be retrieved. And, unfortunately, things 
are {fo circumftanced, that a repeal of the free-port law would only 
tend to make bad matters worfe. We muft therefore leave it to 
the operation of time, and the dexterous management of thofe 
parties who are to be reciprocal gainers by this traffic, to revive it 
again extenfively. It is a very juft obfervation I have fomewhere 
met with, that, confidering the native wants of Spain, the vaft 
expences, fhe is at in endeavouring to prevent her colony-fubjects 
from fupplying themfelves with various conveniences in a clandeftine 
manner, which they cannot procure, at leaft in futficient quantity, 
or equally cheap, by any other channel at prefent ;—That, notwith- 
{tanding all thefe precautions, no lefs than fifteen millions of every 
annual cargo have been fuppofed to belong to foreigners; and that 
it is, in every view, fo much for the intereft of that nation to culti- 
vate the friendfhip of Britain, and admit the latter to a fair and 
regular commerce by treaty :—Thefe circumftances confidered, it 
is amazing that fhe fhould rather have chofen to reject what might 
fettle a perpetual harmony between the two nations, and to perfift 
in thofe ftubborn maxims, of whofe inefficacy fhe has had fo 
long and uniform an experience. Itvis in vain for her to exped, 
that her numerous fubjeéts here will obey thofe refcripts, in the 
breach of which their natural wants, as well as their intereft and 
inclination, concur. Inftead of an equitable tariff, admitting the 
free importation of certain enumerated goods and manufactures 
from Britain; fhe has often unneceflarily infulted and provoked its 
vengeance: and the iffue of all her quarrels has only ended in 
watte of her treafure, lofs of fhips, and the affording more conve~ 


nient opportunity for the fubjects on both fides to profecute that 
very 
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very. intercourfe which fhe. meant ‘to obftruct ;infomuch that it 
never has attained to fo flourifhing and active a flate as during the 
time. of open war. “By a different fyftem of policy, the might 
have enjoyed a ftrié&t alliance with the greateft maritime power in 
the world, :capable and ready to fight her battles, and de- 
fend her againft the united forces of all the other European {tates ; 
whofe merchants might have largely augmented her revenue [ f], 
by regular payment of the bullion-duties, and have united with 
her in keeping off every interloper ; for it had then been their in- 
tereft to put a ftop to every-inlet of contraband traffic, and make 
every return which honour, good faith, and gratitude, could 
prompt. ‘Thus might Spain, inftead of beirig one of the poorett, 
become one of- the richeft and moft refpectable powers in Europe ; 
if it were not for the.infatuation of thofe impolitic counfels which 
fo Jong have kept her at variance with Great-Britain. 

But.it is now time to return to Savannah Ja Mar, hitherto the me- 
tropolis of :Gornwall; though Montego Bay feems to tread clofe on 
its heels, and in a few years will probably difpute this pre-eminence. 
The number of -veflels which enter and clear here is from fixty to 
feventy per annum; and the tonnage, exclufive of coafters, has by 
fome been computed per average at eleven thoufand five hundred. 
The town, ‘not many years ago, poffeffed a very flourithing trade. 
It is fituated commodioufly for a correfpondence with Trixillo, 
‘Honduras, and the Mofquito-fhore ; being not more than one hun- 
-dred and five leagues from the bay of Honda, and the paffagé equally 
‘fhort and {peedy, as the trade-wind ferves both in going atid re- 
‘turning. Near this tract lie, fcattered along, the little cayes and 
‘iflands of Serranilla, Quitofveno, Serrana, Roncador, Sanéta Cata- 
dina or Old Providence, and St. Andreas, &c. Seérrana took its 
mame from Auguftin Pedro Serrana, who was wrecked upon it, and 


dived here feven years. Sanéta Catalina was a celebrated place of | 


refort for the buccaneers, is about fifty leagues from Cape Gracias 
.a Dios, and contains feveral good harbours; for which reafon it 
feems avery proper ftation for fmall cruizers in war-titie. The 
‘town, at prefent, ds but {mall, confifting only of one tolefable 


‘ftreet, and about fifty or fixty fcattered houfes. Moft of the pro- 


[/] A fifth of all the treafure thipped from their American dominions, 
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duce of Weftmoreland, befides fome of what belongs to St. Eli- 
zabeth and Hanover, is fhipped from this port. Underneath the 
court-houfe, or hall of juftice, are the barracks, capable of re- 
ceiving feventy men, and garrifoned with a company of the re- 
gulars. The fituation, in point of health, is by no means ap- 
provable; for to the Weftward of it lies a tract of undrained mo- 
rafs, at leaft feven miles in length, which at certain times of the 
year cannot fail of producing mifchievous effects. It is overfpread 
with mangroves, and below the level of the fea, and therefore 
not eafily to be drained. Cabarito Eaft River difcharges its {tream 
into it, and contributes by this means not only to feed the lagoon- 
water, but in fome degree to refrefh it, Whether the river could. 
be converted into a drain, by banking and retrieving the ground on 
each fide, is a point I cannot determine; but it may be worth ex- 
amination. This river has two good bridges of timber acrofs it, 
and is navigable in boats about twelve miles inland toa public bar- 
quadier at Paul’s ifland. The land on which the town is built is 
flat and low, fubject therefore to thofe exceflive heats and putrid 
vapours, which, in the months of July and Auguft, occafion fatal 
maladies in habits unfeafoned to fuch places of refidence. In 1768, 
a very neceflary act was pafled, the better to fecure this town from 
accidents by fire. ‘Coopers were prohibited from making fires ex~ 
cept within an inclofed yard, furrounded by a brick or ftone-wall 
of eight feet height, having only one door, and that placed to the 
Weftward; and the magiftrates were empowered to caufe all huts 
and other buildings covered with thatch to be pulled down. The 
hamlet of Queen’s Town ftands about two miles North from Sa- 
vannah la Mar. It confifts of a few houfes tolerably well built; 
but is a place of no note as yet. This is more ufually called Beck- 
ford Town, or Savannah, the land having been given in lots of 
from five to twenty acres by the late Richard Beckford, efq; and 
regularly laid out for ftreets, with a large fquare left in the centre 
for achurch. At the Weft end, between the two capes of Negril, 
is Long Bay; where is good anchorage, and fhelter from tem- 
peftuous winds. It is conveniently fituated for our men of war, 
during any rupture with Spain, to lie in wait for the Spanith veffels 
paffing to or from the Havannah; and here admiral Bembow cal- 
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lected his {quadron in 1702, when he was looking out for Du Caffe. 
It is not as yet made convenient for fhipping of produce, being 
rendered almoft inacceffible on the land-fide by means of a large 
morafs, extending the whole length, comprehending upwards: of 
fix thoufand acres, which in.time may probably be drained and 
cultivated, as the Black Morafs which lies near the centre of the 
parith has fuccefsfully been. It contains large quantities of gra{s, 
boar-wood, ‘Santa Maria thatch, and mountain cabbage trees; and 
is interfperfed with fmall. iflands, full of bread-nut and other hard 
timber trees, and fome mahogany ; which prove the foil to be very 
deep and rich. Three ftreams, or rivulets, take their rife in it, 
and empty themfelves at Negril Harbour, and Long Bay. Wher 
the wind fets hard-in upon this part of the coaft from Weft and 
North-Weft, they are frequently repelled; - and by this means 
overflow the lower grounds. Yet the draining of this tract appears 
extremely practicable, and by means of the rivers, if proper flood- 
gates and banks were. formed, after the method practifed on the 
flat coafts of Lincolnfhire and Suffex. The Eaftern range of the 
morafs has a fine, fubftantial clay; but the part neareft the fea is of 
a loofer texture, though poffibly it might become more folid, if i€ 
could be reclaimed from the water, which at prefent faps and oozes 
through it. It is the refort of wild pigeons, and hogs, in great 
abundance; and the rivulets are ftored with plenty of excellent fifth 
and land-turtle. 

This parifh has a chapel for performing divine fervice, though 
{carcely. opulent and populous enough to afford a good church. The 
chapel is built with timber, and ftands in the favannah, about the 
diftance of one mile from the town of Savannah la Mar. 

Some years ago, there was an exceeding good church, of white 
free-{tone,: built in-the form of a crofs, about feven miles from the 
bay: but the parifhioners falling into a violent difpute, whether 
they fhould repair it, or erect a new one at Savannah la Mar, the 
roof,was unable to wait the iflue, but tumbled in; and, the point 
not having fince been braught toa final determination, it remains 
a {tately ruin, to add one proof more tothe million of the deplo- 
rable effects which attend religious .f{quabbles. As the two parties 
could not agree, the church (which formerly was no uncommon 

cafe) 
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cafe) feems to have taken the decifion upon itfelf, and by wilful 
dilapidation endeavoured to convince them, that it will at leaft be 
the cheaper plan for them tovbuild a new tabernacle than repair the 
old one. As no houfe of refidence has been provided for the re¢tor, 
he receives. 50/. a year in lieu of one. The reCtor’s ftipend is 250/.3 
but his whole income has been computed at not lef than yoo/, In 
the year 1710, a Mr. Thomas Manning devifed the bulk of his 
eftate to truftees, for the purpofes of founding a free-{chool near 
Beckford Town, maintaining and educating poor children of the pa- 
rifh till the age of fourteen. In 1738, an act was paffed for more 
effectually executing this charitable bequeft. The truftees were in- 
corporated, empowered to build a {chool-houfe, receive children; 
appoint.tutors, and prefcribe rules and orders, under a common 
feal, for its better government. I fhall take occafion hereafter to 
offer fome remarks in regard to this and other fimilar foundations, 
which have not in general anfwered the good ends of their ins 
ftitution. ; Bean Shey *, 
In the Eaft part of the parifh, near Scot’s Cave, were fettled the 
Surinam planters in 1675, and in 1699 the remnant of the Scotch 
Darien colony, who may now be traced by the names of feveral 
fettlements hereabouts, as Culloden, Auchindown, &c. From 
the former, this divifion was called Surinam quarters. The fa- 
vannahs, or low lands, of Weftmoreland are in general rich and 
fertile, but, if neglected for any time, become as much infefted 
with logwood as thofe in St. Catharine’s are with the opopinax. 
The air of thefe parts is hot, but tolerably healthy, except near 
the fhore. The Eaft and North-eaft diftri@t, being very mountai- 
nous, is not yet peopled. ‘Towards the Weft, or land’s-end, the 
hills diminith. Many of the planters houfes are fituated on thefe 
eminences, and enjoy a very pure and healthy air, though fubje& 
to very heavy and frequent rains, occafioned by the collection of 
vapours, blown hither from the Eaftward, over the whole length 
of the ifland, by the trade-wind: thefe are often impeded in their 
courfe, either by the high ridges, or Wefterly airs, and then they 
fall very copioufly.. This plentiful irrigation, though productive 
of fome inconveniencies, yet conduces to the fertility of the plan- 
tations, and fecures their crops with fo much regularity and cer- 
Ddaz tainty, 
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tainty, that it may be efteemed one of the moft eligible for fugar 
in the whole ifland, both in regard to quantity, and excellence of 
quality. 
On leaving Savannah la Mar, the road to Hanover crofles Caba- 
rito River twice, at no great diftance, by two bridges, about eight 
or nine féet wide, conftruéted with planks laid acrofs fome beams, 
but unprovided with any fide-rails to guard paflengers from tumbling 
over. ‘This river takes its rife among the Hanover Mountains, a 
little to the Eaftward of King’s Valley. At Black Morafs it fepa- 
rates into two ftreams, one of which empties itfelf into the fea at 
Savannah la Mar, as already mentioned; the other, a little to the 
Weftward of it, Thefe ftreams, although they run upwards of 
eighteen or twenty miles through the country, are neither of them 
navigable, except for canoes. From hence to Albany plantation 
the way is, in general, very flat, confined, and fwampy. This 
brings us to the Delve barracks, which were built in confequence 
of the infurre&tion in 1761, and capable of accommodating one 
hundred men. They are fituated near the foot of Hanover Moun- 
tains, tolerably -well conftruéted, and judicioufly -pofted. They 
ftand on a dry fpot near the dividing line of the two parifhes, three 
or four miles diftant at leaft from the morafly ground of Negril, 
and are well enough contrived to anfwer moft of the purpofes for 
which they were. intended, being fufficiently {trong to refift any 
force that a band of rebellious Negroes could bring againft them. 
They are alfo built in a place moft likely to be infefted with fuch 
difturbances ; for it is a part of the country where there are a great 
multitude of flaves, and few proprietors of “eftates refide; and 
where the neighbourhood is filled with woods and thickets, that 
might the oftener tempt them to mutiny, by the thelter they afford, 
if they were not kept in awe by thefe barracks, from which a {mall 
detachment might harrafs and prevent their committing any ex- | 
tenfive outrages. This building is, however, defe@tive in fome 
refpects. The hofpital forthe fick is only divided from the corn- 
mon room by a boarded partition, full of chinks; by which. means 
there is a continual paflage open for malignant and noxious ef- 
fluvia to infe&t the healthy. The number of loop-holes is likewife 
too {mal], there not being more than five or fix; fo that very little 
annoyance | 
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annoyance can be given from it in cafe it fhould be clofely befieged. 
The window-fhutters are of bullet-tree-wood (fo called, becaufe an 
inch-board of it is bullet-proof); but, if thefe windows are to be 
opened in the time of attack, in order that the garrifon may fire 
upon their enemy, which they could not otherwife do, for want of 
Joop holes, their bodies muft neceflarily be much expofed, and the 
fhutters of no ufe to fkreen them. The roads, for three miles after 
leaving Albany, afford a profpect delightfully variegated.. Towards 
the North, the late commodore F—rr—ft’s plantation, and feveral 
others, are feen {tretching along the fkirts of the Hanover Moun- 
tains, which are juft behind, and feem to over-hang them. The 
ground towards the South appears uneven, poor, and of a reddith 
foil; full of brakes and irregular clumps of trees, and uncultivated ; 
ferving only to feed a few young cattle that graze fcantily among the 
bufhes. Point Negril lies about three or four miles Weft of Al- 
bany. The morafly land embracing it renders the air of the ad- 
jacent eftatesdamp and unwholefome. Eaftward, the view is ter- 
minated by another range of mountains, covered with a foreft of 
mahogany and other gigantic trees. Between thefe different moun- 
tainous barriers lies the road to Hanover, through the fertile glade 
called King’s Valley, which exhibits a lively and picturefque fcene. 
Though not above halfia mile acrofs, it~ is inimitably contrafted 
throughout. It abounds with delicious {prings and cooling rivulets, 
refrefhing the land through which they glide. The lofty mountains 
on either fide twice every day extend their grateful fhade over the 
whole, and veil the richly-cultivated fields below from the fun, 
preferving the canes from taint in times of drowth, to which the 
champaign lands, in many parts of the ifland, are much expofed. 
There are, befides, in this fequeftered vale, two or three {mooth 
fugar-loaf hills, that rife to confiderable elevation, and whofe 
ever-green and floping fides yield pafturage to numerous herds of 
cattle. . , 

The whole machinery of this charming fpot is highly pleafing ; 
for, abftraéted from its natural beauties, it is decorated with fome . 
handfome plantation-houfes; at one of which (called Glafgow) 
fituated on a rifing ground, is a battery which was of great ufe in 


protecting the eftates here during the Negroe rebellion. 
| From 
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From hence the road into Hanover is by a fteep afcent, or rather 
spafs, of about a mile in length, fo narrow, that two hortes ean 
{earcely go a-breaft. From the fummit of it, the eye takes in,. at 
once, a rural f{cene enriched with every embellifhment of art and 
nature. ‘The landfchape is inimitably fine, and mocks defcrip- 
tion: canefields, villas, paftures, clumps, groves, and rivulets, 
are promifcuoufly fpread ever the whole of its {welling wavy fur- 
face. ‘Thefe extend two or three miles from the centre of the 
profpe&t, having about one-half filleted, as it were, with a range 
of hills enveloped with thickets, and a fhaggy mantle of vene- 
rable trees; the other, fkirted by the Weftern ocean. This diftri@ 
.of the parifh exceeds moft others, as well in the configuration and 
wild arrangement of all its parts, as in the peculiar nature of its 
foil, which is a kind of fuller’s-earth, foapy and rich; fo conge- 
nial to the fugar-cane, that a long and uninterrupted culture feems 
not in the leaft to have exhaufted, or even impaired, its fertility. 
The fugars made here moft refemble thofe of Liguanea, remarkably 
fine, and inferior to none in the Weft-Indies. But I thall not anti- 
cipate further the defcription of Hanover parifh. 

State of the Parifh: 


Annual Produce. 
Negroes. Cattle.  Sugar-plantations. | Hogtheads. { Other Settlements. 
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1761, 15158 

1768, 15186 13750 69 | 80co | 96 

There needs no other proof, to fhew how greatly it has im- 

proved of late years. It is very capable of being advanced ftill further 
in its product, if breeding-penns fhould ever be formed in the 
North-eaft mountains, and the lowland-penns be converted into 
fugar-plantations. ‘The road, which has lately been compleated | 
from Deane’s Valley, in this parifh, to the Bogue in St. James’s, 
is fkilfully conduéted and well-finifhed, and will probably invite 
the proprietors of lasd, contiguous to it on each fide, to open and 
fettle their lots. This road is now the grand communication be- 


tween 
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tween the two parifhes, and extremely convenient to both, as the 
affize-court is held at Savannah la Mar. 

The natural curiofities in this parith, hitherto difcovered, are 
but very few; though the want of them is, doubtlefs, compenfated’ 
by the variety of its natural beauties, in point of wood, water, 
and profpeéts. At Ricketts’s Savannah, in the Weltern: diftrid,. 
two mineral {prings were difcovered not long fince. A: gentleman. 
of the faculty, who tried fome experiments upon them, affirmed,. 
as Iam told, that they were not inferior to the celebrated Geron- 
{tere {pa; and that, on being adminiftered, they have proved effi-- 
cacious in the fame diforders which that fpa fo fuccefsfully. 
relieves. 
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THIS parifh is bounded on the Eaft by Great River, which di- 
vides it from.St. James; on the Weft and'North, by the fea; and: 
on the South, by Weftmoreland, It was not formed till the year 
E7233; when it was taken out of the laft-mentioned parifh. It. 
contains feveral rivers, but none of them remarkable, fcarcely any 
rifing more than four miles from the coaft. The principal head- 
lands are North Negril and Pedro on the Weft, and Roundhill’ 
Bluff on the North. Proceeding from Weftmoreland, the firft- 
thipping-place we meet with is Orange Bay, lying within North« 
Negril, a capacious road, and good anchorage. About a league 
North from this, lies Green-Ifland Harbour. But the chief bar- 
quadier is at Sanéta Lucia Harbour, about ten miles: further on the 
North coaft. Green River is navigable by boats upwards of two: 
miles, and has many agreeable meanders, affording. as many dif- 
ferent profpects. Its banks are cloathed on each fide, either with: 
groves of plantain, banana, and other trees, or with fugar-canes, 
to within about half a mile of the mouth, where the. breadth. 
expands to fifty feet at leaft; and it falls over a little thallow bar- 
into the bay; here the fides are morafly, and have rather a wild 
and unpleafing appearance. Green Ifland Harbour and Orange Bay 


are the moft North-weftern parts of Jamaica, The former takes 
= its: 
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its name from a little ifland at the offing, about half a league di- 
fant from the main land. On the Weft fide of the harbour isa 
{mall battery of nine guns, fix-pounders, to guard the entrance, 
and is kept in excellent order; but if, inftead of the battery, a fort 
had been erected here, inclofing the barrack, a garrifon of forty or 
fifty men might hinder any privateer, or fmall fhip of war, from 
crofling the bar, and landing their crew; but, whilfl it continues 
open towards the Weft, it is liable to furprizes. Befides the nine 
guns mounted at the battery, there are two more at a diftance from 
it, near a {mall tavern, where the main battery was firft intended ; 
and eleven embrazures completely built. 

- North-eaft from this harbour is another fmall bay, commodious 
enough for fhipping ; on the Weft fide of which is a {trong bat 
tery, of feventeen or eighteen guns, built and maintained at the 
private expence of Mr. J—s, whofe eftate lies contiguous. This 
battery has embrazures for twenty-one guns; and thofe already 
mounted are fix and nine-pounders. 

Not far from hence“is Orange Cove, near Point Pedro, a part of 
Hanover, beautiful beyond defcription. So various, fo picturefque, 
and admirably fine, is the combination of all the detail which 
unites in forming this landfchape; and the whole fo nicely inter- 
woven and difpofed; that it feems almoft impoffible for either 
painter or -hiftorian to give any thing like a faithful {ketch of it. 
Here has nature exerted all her plaftic powers, in laying out and 
arranging the ground-work ; and art has likewife put forth her 
whole {kill, in vying with or affifting her in the machinery, com- 
pofed of a thoufand decorations, ~ Wherever the pafling eye de- 
lights to wander, it meets with a fucceflion of objects, throughout 
an extent of many miles, equally new, ftriking, and lively. In 
one divifion is feen a wide plain, richly carpeted with canes of the 
emerald tint, differently fhaded, and ftriped with fringes of log- 
wood, or penguin-fence, or, inftead of this border, with rills of 
cryftal water. In another rifes a high- -{welling lawn, fmooth and 
fertile, whofe gently-floping bofom is embellithed with herds and 
flocks, and whofe fummit is crowned with Negroe- -villages, or 
clumps of graceful trees. Here, on a neighbouring hill, is a wind- 
mill in motion ; boiling-houfes, and other plantation-buildings, at 

the 
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the foot: there, in the various duties which cultivation excites, 
are labourers, cattle, and carriages; all brifkly employed. In ad- 
dition to thefe animated fcenes is a boundlefs profpeét of the fea, 
which fkirts the diftant horizon towards the North; and, on the 
other hand, a wood-capped battlement of hills, that fhuts in the 
Southern view. Delicious as the face of this part of the country is, 
it fcarcely exceeds in beauty the profpect of Lucea and its environs. 
The harbour at the entrance is halfa mile acrofs; and, continuing 
its channel for about one mile inland, expands at once into a cir- 
cular bafon of nearly the fame {pace in diameter every way; the 
anchoring-ground every where good, and depth of water from four 
toiix fathom: .° a; | 

The town is inconfiderable, confifting only of one large ftreet, 
and about forty or fifty {cattered houfes. It {ftands on the South- 
Weft fide, upon a fwampy bottom; but no part of it is feen from 
the road, until it is atually entered. The land behind and on each 
fide is hilly ; fo that the view from it is only open towards the 
water. ‘Two or three rivulets creep through it, more noifome than 
the antient canal of Fleet-ditch. At the bottom of the harbour, 
the Eaft and Weft Lucea Rivers difcharge their ftreams. Though 
raifed to the dignity of a free port, its trade as yet is not very ex= 
tenfive. The number of veffels which enter and clear here may be 
reckoned at about fifty to fixty fail per annum; but the harbour is 
very capable of receiving three hundred top-fail fhips at a time, 
were there but inducements to attraét them. During the laft war, 
this town carried ona very active trade; but this has been difcou- 
raged fince by captures and other loffes; fo that at prefent it is far 
from being in a profperous condition, The prefent fituation is ill- 
chofen, and naturally unadapted for, healthful refidence. But the 
port isconveniently fituated for traffic with the South-Weft parts of 
Cuba; and, enjoying as it does fo fine a receptacle for fhipping, it 
is well deferving of the public patronage. ‘The fort, which com- 
mands the entrance, ftands on the Weftern point, a {mall penin- 
fula, and is built ona rock, rifing about twenty feet above the level 
of the fea. It is very compleat in its defences, having embrazures 
for twenty-three guns, of which twenty are mounted from fix to 
nine-pounders, and in good condition for fervice ; fo that it is ca- 

Vot. II. eee: pable 
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pable of making a tolerable refiftance. ‘Fhe barracks for fifty men 
are at a {mall diftance to the Southward. ‘Thefe, like the others. 
before-fpoken of, are feparated only by a boarded partition, full of 
holes, from the hofpital, which is very inconfiderately placed at the 
windward-end; fo that a large quantity of the foul putrid air, 
proceeding from thofe who are unhappily affected with any virulent. 
er epidemic diftemper, is immediately taken into the lungs, and 
refpired by thofe who are, and probably might otherwife long con- 
tinue, in found health. The houfe defigned for accommodation 
of the officers is, with as little propriety, erected to leeward of the 
barracks, kitchen, and other neceflary offices; whence all the 
foetid effluvia, that reek from thefe fources, are wafted upon thofe 
who are ftationed here in garrifon. A want of proper regulation. 
in thefe particulars is but too common in moft of the maritime bar- 
racks throughout the ifland; and not only the poor foldiers, but the 
ifland itfelf, may fuffer greatly, if it fhould not be remedied.. 
The circumftance has been overlooked perhaps, .as generally is the 
cafe in this country, where the genuine parents of ficknefs are not. 
ferupuloufly traced out. But it is to this miftaken difpofition, I 
am perfuaded to believe, that the unhealthinefs of the garrifon, at: 
particular times, has been chiefly owing; for,. fuppofing only one. 
or two men to lie fick in the hofpital of a. malignant fever, they 
may contaminate the atmofphere fo much in twenty-four hours,. 
as to render it mosbid and infeétious to the healthy who. are lodged’ 
in a fituation to be fufceptible of its pernicious effects. ‘This misfor-. 
tune aétually befel the garrifonsin 1764, compofed entirely of men: 
newly-arrived from Europe. One_or two falling fick. of putrid. 
fevers, the diforder. foon grew epidemic. Thofe who probably. 
would have efcaped (at leaft any bad fymptoms): if they.could have. 
breathed a.refrefhing air, were poifoned with the ftench of the. 
hofpital and offices ;. and feveral. were -feized with fevers of an ano- 
malous kind, which feldom or never occur unlefs-from fome fuch: 
pre-difpofing caufe. In faxt, the ficknefs fpread fe-rapidly, .thats- 
in a fhort:time, hardly ten men.of: the whole company were able: 
tododuty. Errors of this nature, though apparently trivial in the: 
opinion of many, ought not to berflighted, when the value of mens. 
lives. comes to be. rated.. And,, fince the. modern difcoveries of 
learned: 
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learned phyficians have taught us sto confider a vitiated air as a prin- 
cipal agent in the acute difeafes moft common to hot climates, the 
publick of the ifland fhould, as far as poffible, endeavour to alle- 
viate this inclemency, and confult the prefervation of health and 
vigour among thefe detachments at the out-ports. Good fenfe, hu- 
manity, and a regard to their own fecurity, all conf{pire to enforce 
this recommendation. Situated on an agreeable {pot, about half a 
mile from the town, and near the fort, is the church, built a few 
years fince by the parifhioners, at the expence of 7000/. and up- 
wards. It is a plain, neat building of brick, decently pewed, and 
provided with every convenience fuitable to the good purpofes for 
which it was intended, except bells, though the tower is capacious 
enough to hold a ring of fiveior fix.. The living, perquifites in- 
cluded, is efteemed worth about 400/ currency. On the oppofite 
fide of the harbour is the Point Plantation; diftinguifhed for its fine 
fituation, commanding the town, fort, church, harbour, fhipping, 
and a diftant view continued for many miles over rich cane-fields 
and acountry moft elegantly diverfified; fo that few parts of the 
ifland prefent a greater aflemblage of delightful objects in one 
profpect. 

Here, as well as at Greenwich, in the neighbourhood, and 
moft of the frontier plantations near the North coaft, are {mall 
batteries, erected at the private expence of the refpective owners of 
thofe plantations, which in time of war fupply the want of king’s 
fhips, and are of ufe to intimidate the privateers from landing, to 
carry off Negroes, cattle, and other moveables. 

The face of this parith is, in general, hilly ; and, towards Wetft- 
moreland, it is flanked with that ridge of mountains common to 
both. ‘The air is efteemed healthy, and will be more fo, when 
greater progrefs is made in cutting down its woods; the Eaftern 
and South-eaft divifion not being as yet occupied with any fet- 
tlement. 

Lucea has a cuftom-houfe, under direGtien of -a collector and 


comptroller, 
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State of the Parifh = 


Annual Produce. 
Negroes. Cattle.  Sugar-plantations, } Hogfheads.| Other Settlements 
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Confidering Hanover as a modern parifh, it has advanced fur- 
prizingly, and contains more fugar-works than fome of three times 
the extent; which isa fure proof of the fitnefs of the foil for this 
cultivation. There are few other in the ifland that, in the fame 
time (little more than thirty years), can boaft of having increafed 
their ftock in the proportion of four to one; which is actually the 
fact in refpe&t to Hanover; fo that it bids fair to vie with thofe 
efteemed the richeft in Jamaica. 


SECT. IV. 
Sri Jip Ae Mies 5: 


THIS parifh is bounded on the Eaft by Trelawny; Weft, by 
Hanover; North, by the fea; South, by St. Elizabeth. ‘The prin- 
cipal rivers are Great River, on the Weftern boundary ; Martha- 
:brae, on the Eaftern; and Montego, which falls into the bay of 
that name. Great River rifes in the furtheft Southern extremity 
of the parifh, meandring a courfe of about thirty miles, and, col- 
le&ting fome other ftreams in its way, grows pretty large where 
it difembogues into the fea at the Weft angle of the bay, and about 
five miles from the town of Montego. This river is the natural 
boundary between this parifh and Hanover; but, although it is 
pretty wide at its mouth, and penetrates fo confiderable a way into 
the country, it is at prefent not navigable above three or four miles, 
and that only for boats and canoes. «At the mouth it is crofled by 
a ferry. 

The Montego River falls into the Bay about three quarters of a 
mile Weft from the town. The coaft of this parifh has no head- 
Jand of any note, nor any harbour, except Montego; but this is 
very fufficient. The extent of the parifh from North to South 

being 
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being near twenty-four miles, it contains of courfe a large run of 
unfettled lands. The fettlements reach between thirteen and four- 
teen miles back from the fea: but there is a {pace ftill behind them 
of one hundred thoufand acres, or upwards, yet uninhabited, ex- 
cept by the Maroon Negroes, of Furry’s and Trelawny Towns ; 
who poffefling a grant of fifteen hundred acres, there remain about 
ninety-eight thoufand for cultivation. This land is mountainous, 
but faid to be inferior to none in fertility; and, as St. James is now 
become the moft thriving diftrit in the ifland, fome extenfion will 
probably be made every year. One great fource of this flourifhing 
ftate has been the rapid increafe of the town and its trade from 
very {mall beginnings. It contains at prefent, by computation, 
about four hundred houfes, moftly built of brick, and fome of 
them inhabited by opulent merchants; one of whom carried on 
the Guiney branch with fo much fuccefs, as to remit bills, in the 
year 1771, to Great-Britain, foi near 50,000/. fterling, on account 
of new Negroes alone; and, as only two of thefe bills (which 
were both under 300/.) were protefted, we have, in this inftance, 
the ftrongeft indication poffible of the happy circumftances en- 
joyed by the planters in this part of the country. The town, fi- 
tuated in about 18° 30’ North latitude, ftands on the North-eaft 
fide of a fpacious bay, along the feet of arangeof moderately hilly 
land, which fomewhat incommodes it by intercepting the breeze, 
The ftreets are laid out with tolerable exaétnefs. In the bay, the 
water is from four to thirty fathom: the channel leading into it is 
guarded, on the Eaft and Weft, by a reef and funken rocks; but 
far in there is excellent anchorage, and room for a large fleet of 
fhips. On the South-weft part of the bay is a clufter of little 
iflands, covered with mangroves, and other maritime trees. Be- 
yond thefe iflands 1s another fpacious harbour, but of no ufe at pre- 
fent; fince it is impoffible for any veffel of burthen to fail into it, 
on account of the fhoal-water on one fide, and the iflands on the 
ether; though it is affirmed, that a paflage between them might 
be opened at no very great expence. It is likewife fuppofed to be 
defended by the fort (fituated about half a mile from the town to 
the North-eaft, on a {mall point of land), which mounts fome 


guns, and may be occafionally garrifoned by a party of regulars, 
7 for 


for whofe reception the parifhioners erefted barracks capable of 
holding one. hundred men, with :their officers. As the fituation of 
‘thefe barracks is high, and on a ‘rock by the harbour-fide, they 
‘would be pleafant and healthy, if the trees and bufhes, which are 
-{uffered to grow fo luxuriantly near them, were cut down.; and if 
a further imiprovement was:made in:ref{peét to the accommodations 
provided for the officers, which are very inconveniently placed. 
The fort is, or lately was, ina ftate of decay.; and-fcarcely deferves 
to be rebuilt, as:it does not, from its fituation, appear to have been 
ever capable of guarding the entrance ; fince, at the fpot where it 
iow ftands, the channel is fo wide, that any veflel might enter the 
bay without danger ‘from iits artillery, and afterwards come to an- 
chor unmolefted. The guns (eleven in number) are of -too {mafi 
a fize to range a fufficient diftance, and (what is {till worfe) fo ho- 
ney-combed and ruft-eaten, and fo crazily mounted, as to make 
it dangerous to fire them; which was fatally experienced by a 
gunner, who was fhattered to pieces on letting off a feu de joye after 
the furrender of the Havannah to the Englifh forces. Though a 
‘more eligible fpot may be appropriated to the next fort, and though 
the prefent is not worthy to be rebuilt, I muft take leave to fay, 
that thefe ruins, like others of a fimilar kind in many defencele{s 
parts of the ifland, have happened chiefly for want of a trifling 
fum every year expended in neceflary repairs, and particularly the 
painting, or tarring, the guns and their carriages. In truth, the 
fortifications planted about the harbour of Port Royal and King- 
fton, being the only ones which receive an annual vifitation from 
the commiffioners of forts and fortifications, are kept in better re- 
pair than any other; and, becaufe there was a time when no other 
‘part of the ifland was fortified, or of fo much importance as that 
diftrict, it is therefore ftill the cuftom to expend the whole fortifi- 
cation-fund, and feveral thoufand pounds more fer annum, upon 
them; while others at the out-ports are utterly neglected, and left 
to be kept up at the expence of private perfons, or of the parifhes 
in which they have been ereéted, and where the inhabitants are 
glad, on every convenient occafion, to leffen their affefiments as 
much as they can, and perhaps take no thought about their forts 
and batteries, except in time of actual war, This proceeding of 


the 
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the légiflative branches is much the fame as if a man, by clapping 
a. helmet-upon his head, fhould ‘think himfelf perfe@ly invulne- 
rable, though all the: reft of his body remains expofed. But, in 
order to maintain thefe defences along the coaft, which are necef- 
fary, not only to. fuch parifhes, but to the. whole ifland; the af- 
fembly, we may: venture to think, might every. year call for an 
exact and faithful report of their condition; and, if no portion can 
be {pared out of the fortification-fund, the juftices and veftry might 
at leaft be obliged, in the more opulent of thefe parithes, to raife a 
{mall annual fum, by fome eafy and permanent mode, which fhould 
conftitute a fund to be applied folely to the repair of their. refpec- 
tive fortifications. 

Thefe fentiments arife from confidering the improved {tate of 
Montego Bay; the vaift value of its trade; its buildings, rents, 
goods, and fhipping; the opulence which is likely to centre.in it; 
and the hazard to which all thefe may become expofed, on any 
fudden revival of war, from the attacks of a few daring privateers. 
As it is now,.with juftice, deemed the emporium. of: the Weftern 
part of the ifland, it certainly merits to be well guarded, and in- 
deed feems entitled to come in fora yearly fhare of the public 
money, which hitherto has been partially lavifhed upon the en- 
virons of one principal port, as if they were the only. quarters 
which an. enemy could attempt, or that.were worthy of the public 
defence. , 

Montego Bay, ia the opinion of the beft judges, is growing very 
faft into a place of fo much confequence and wealth, that, in the 
event of a.war, it will be a capital negle& of government, fhould 
it be-left unprotected .by a ftrong fort, or. one or two men of. war. 
for guard-fhips. J 

The fhipping of every kind, that enter and clear at this port, are,. 
ene year with another, about 140 fail per annum, and continually 
onthe increafe; as it not only lies fo commodious for foreign trade, 
but enaploys near about eleven thoufand tons for the products of the 
adjacent diftri; this being the great mart for fupplying it with 
Negroes and other-neceflaries, that formerly ufed to be bought at 
Kiugfton, which has therefore fuffered a fevere blow from this new 


eftablifhment. Fos the like reafon, among otheis, the town of 
Lucea 
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Lucea has made fo little progrefs; the chief trade and bufinefs for 
the Northern leeward part of the ifland being engrofled and con- 
centered at Montego. 

The eftablifhment of a trading town neceffarily attracts artificers 
in various branches, and other numerous dependents. Hence a 
great convenience refults to the fettlers aroundin the country-parts, 
from the eafy method by which they can accommodate themfelves 
with what they want. Buta far greater advantage accrues to them 
from the yearly confumption of their produéts in fuch a town, 
which gives birth and fupport to a multitude of petty fettlements 
for cultivating provifions of different forts to anfwer that con- 
fumption. Such a town muft therefore add confiderably to the 
population of the country ; and itfelf derive a reciprocal profit from 
the fale of goods to, and tranfaction of bufinefs for, the more opu- 
lent plantations, which furnifh ftaple or exportable commodities ; 
and this profit will be large and durable in proportion to the fertility 
of the neighbouring foil. Now, the lands in this parifh being very 
productive, and fo many thoufand acres itil] remaining to be here- 
after gradually employed, here feems to be a morally certain pro- 
fpect, that thistown, being conftituted upon the moft permanent 
fapports, can never decline fo long as the ftaple produats of the 
ifland are worth any thing at the home-market. 

Ihave elfewhere taken notice of the rapid augmentation of {et- 
tlements in this part of the country of late years; which is really 
amazing, and will fo appear from the comparative table, that, like 
the foregoing, is brought down no lower than the year 1768: but 
Tam well informed, that at leaft twenty or more fugar-works may 
be added to the lift at the prefent time. 

Behind the town, to the Southward, is a long range of uncul- 
tivated mountains, clad, like moft others in this country, with 
lofty trees. The road which crofles this to Montpelier i is excellently 


conftruéted, and opens an avenue into a vale behind, containing | 


many thoufand acres of rich foil, a {mall part of which only is at 
prefent brought into culture. But, as improvements are moving 
on here at a furprizing rate, there is good reafon to believe, that 
the whole of this fine tra will, in a few years, be overfpread 
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with canes, and make a prodigious addition to the exports and im- 
ports of this parifh. , 

The land towards the Eaftern diftri& of it is of a reddith caft, 
and fingularly porous quality, lying on a clayey fubftrate, ex- 
cellently well adapted to the fugar-cane. Towards the Weftern 
parts it has more of the loamy foil, but not much lefs fertile, ‘The 
produce of lands here in general is really amazing. I have been 
told the following anecdote in confirmation of this remark, A 
perfon rented a tract from the proprietor on a leafe of eleven years, 
conditioned to furrender it back, at the expiration of the term, 
compleatly planted with canes, &c. and furnifhed with proper 
works. But, before the term expired, the leffee is faid to have 
gained by the bargain a clear profit of 30,000/. Others, from the 
very meaneft and {malleft beginnings here, have acquired very 
large fortunes. It is related fora fact, that a poor man and his 
wife, poffeffing a grant of a {mall parcel of land, planted fome part 
of it in canes with the labour of their own hands. From thefe, 
when they were ripened, they made fhift to exprefs the juice, 
which they boiled in an old cauldron, and manufactured a little 
fugar, with which they went to market. By degrees, and the 
inceffant application of their induftry, they augmented their pro- 
duce, till they gained fufficient to purchafe a Negroe. By the fame 
means, they increafed their labourers, and the importance of their 
eftate; till, at length, they became proprietors of a valuable fugar- 
work, whichis now enjoyed by the furvivor, and by the moft ho- 
nourable title. ' 

It is impoffible to particularize the various natural produdtions 
of this parith, fo fmall a feGtion of it being as yet laid open to view; 
but, from what has hitherto been difcovered, it is wanting in ne 
article conducive to the pleafure and convenience of the inhabitants. 
In moft parts it abounds with excellent ftone both for lime and 
building ; and in fome, as about the neighbourhood of Montpelier, 
what is obtained from the quarry, refembles that of St. Anne be- 
fore-defcribed, whofe texture, when firft dug, is fo foft as to be 
eafily worked with the faw, or the chiffel. It remains, for its fur- 
ther better population, to form two good roads of communication, 
one leading into Weftmoreland, the other to St. Elizabeth’s. The 
former is at prefent well attended to; but the latter, by the way 
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of Chefterfield, has been thought ill conftructed, arid inconvenient 
on other accounts, as it paffes over a great deal of boggy land, and 
very fteep hills. It has therefore been propofed to lead the road 
from Montego Bay, through Spring-mount eftate, into Hardyman’s 
penn; thence to Ellerflea plantation, to Naflau, the centre and 
molt thriving part of St. Elizabeth, It is faid, that thé land, 

through which this road would go, abounds in fine materials to 
render it firm and durable; that it could be made fit for carriages 
from the bay to Ellerflea for 1600/. and would be the beft way for 
travelers from Hanover and St. James to go to Spanifh Town, being 
only a day’s ride, or figty miles extent, over level grounds, from Spa- 
nith Town to Naffau, and thirty-fix from thence to Montego Bay ; in 
all ninety-fix : finally,that, by opening fo eafy an intercourfe between 
the feat of government and the Weftern parts of the ifland, now 
advanced into fo flourifhing a ftate, a multitude of conveniences and 
benefits might be expected to refult to the whole ifland; of which 
latter pofitton there can. be mo doubt, if the former ones are as 
practicable as they appear plaufible; fince.a commercial ifland, like 
the human body, will always enjoy the beft health and moft 
ative vigour, when the circulation is carried on, freely and with- 
‘ut impediment, from the heart to the: extremities, and bene again 
‘from thefe to the heart. 

AsSt James was but recently divided into, two Seasies: T am: 
‘ebliged in the table to confider at as {till indiftin@, to make the de- 
tail comply with the former eftimates: however, I thall endeavour 
alfo to. form another ftate of the number of Negroes and cattle con- 
tained in it, as diftinét. from Trelawny. 

State of the Parifh: 


: as. S Annual Produce: 
Negroes. Cattle. Sugar-works, |. Hogtheads.. |. ‘Other Settlements. 


1734) - 2297 1099 


1740, 2.580 Ter 204 : 
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The progrefs therefore of this parifh, for the time, exceeds. that 

of any other in the ifland; and at prefent it takes the lead of all, 
the annual produce of fugar being at leaft twelve or fourteen thou-. 
fand hogtheads.. ' 
- The hills in general near the coaft, and to fome diftance from 
it, are rocky, but bear good provifions. The canes are planted in 
the glades and richer patches, and yield a very excellent fugar. 
This, being the moft Northern part of the ifland, and full of rifing 
grounds, enjoys an healthy air, and promifes long life to the inte- 
rior fettlers, who increafe very faft. The floweft progrefs feems to 
he made in the Eaftern and Southern divifions, which are over- 
fpread with ranges of mountain, requiring nothing but good roads 
to promote their fettlement. On this fubjec&t I may be thought, 
perhaps, to have expatiated fufficiently. JI fhall only further ob- 
ferve, that, nature having in this and other parts of the ifland 
walled-in many of the richeft fpots in the world, it remains for 
the legiflature to make them acceflible, by opening a paflage for 
thofe induftrious fubje&ts who are willing to labour the foil, if they 
were but as able to get at it; and in no part of the ifland will fuch 
affiftance turn more beneficially to the publie account than in this 
parifh. : | 

In the town is a cuftom-houfe, under the direction of a colleftor 
and comptroller, deputy naval-officer, receiver-general, and fecre-~ 
tary. The rector’s ftipend is 200/. per annum; but, cgnfidering 
the extent and populoufnefs of the parith, his income cannot be 
eftimated at lefs than 700/.. A printing-prefs has lately been fet 
up here, furnifhed with a very beautiful type, and gives birth to a 
weekly paper of intelligence. There feems a ftruggle between 
this town and Savannah la Mar for-the afcendency, fomewhat fi- 
milar to what has happened between Spanifh Town and Kingfton ; 
but the oftenfible object of difpute is different. Savannah la Mar 
having declined in proportion as Montego Town has increafed, the 
latter, being far more populous, and more thriving in its trade, be- 
came defirous of having the affize-court alternately held. This 
perhaps was confidered, by the partizans of the elder fitter, as a 
firft ftep towards removing the feat of juftice, and transferring it 
wholly to Montego Bay. It was oppofed with great warmth ; she 
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the rights of feniority prevailed. But it is probable, that as the bue 
Ginefs of the court muft be in proportion to the number and opu-: 
lence of the inhabitants, fo this claim of feniority will yield in: 
the end to the conveniency of the people of Montego and Tre-. 
Jawny; at leaft fo far as to eftablifh an alternate court, as firft pro- 
pofed: by which means, the eafe of trade may be confulted in the 
leaft partial manner, and the new eftablifhment be reafonably fa- 
voured, without ruining the older one. 

It is a juft remark of Dr. Browne, that thofe towns, which, 
fince the decay of the Spanith trade, have been fupported chiefly by: 
ftanding courts and the calamities of the people, are rather a pre- 
judice than an emolument to the community; while they harbour 
fo many dependents in idlenefs at the expence of the induftrious, 
who might have proved very ferviceable members, had they been 
diftributed about the ifland, and their thoughts turned more upon. 
the advancement than the diftrefling of fettlements. 


Fe a ee 
TRELAWNY 


PROCEEDING from.St. James to Trelawny, the road ‘lies, 
for the moft part, along the coaft, without having any objeé&t more: 
pleafing to the eyethan, on one fide, a profpe& of the fea, and oi 
the other a chain of fhaggy mountains, which run along the North 
fide of the ifland'in one almoft uninterrupted range, except where 
they are indented'by creeks and bays; and eleft as it were by rivers. 
In fome other parts are alfo recefles, affording room for plantations 
and pafture-grounds; but, in general, their-foil is good; and fuck 
of them as are cultivated, produce here; as on the South fide, great 
plenty of corn, plantains, coffee, pimento, yams, caflada, and 
moft other forts of Weft-India provifions, as well as many kinds 
of European vegetables, But although, towards the Eaft, the hills 
feem retired further from the fea: than in the Weftern parts of Ss; 
James, there are few diftri€ts of Jamaica of: a more wild and bars 
barous afpeét than the tra& which lies to the EFaftward of Long- 
Bay, till the cultivated parts of Trelawny open to view. ‘This 
newly-baptized patith is divided from St. James on the Weft by a 
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North and South line; interfecting New Canaan eftate; from St. 
Anne on the Eaft, by the Rio Bueno; on the North it is bounded: 
by the Sea; and: Southerly by St. Elizabeth.. Its. capital river is 
the Marthabrae, which takes its fource among the mountains, 
about twelve miles diftance from the coaft,, as commonly fuppofed s. 
for, there being no- fettlement near the {pring-head, it is not exa@ly 
known. It ferpentines through a courfe of about thirty miles be- 
fore it reaches-the harbour ;. fas whence it is navigable by canoes 
and boats, for fome miles, to the bridge. The depthof its water 
is fufficient for much larger veflels, except at the mouth, where a 
bar, occafioned by the fand. difeorged from the {tream, and repelled 
by the tide, obftruéts the navigation, “The village of Marthabrae 
ftands.about two miles above the mouth, on a rifing. ground not far. 
from the bridge, and confifts of about thirty houfes or more; as 
the late partition ef St. James has of confequence tended to the efta- 
blifhment of a uew town here, which may grow in fize in. propor- 
tion as the lands, at prefent unfettled in the parifh, are brought into 
culture. The river which glides by it abounds with fifth of various 
Kinds; and the ceurfe fo-delightfully twining, that itsbanks might 
be laid out in gardens, with a view to pleafure, as well as utility, 
which is an additional circumftance in favour of the town’s increafe. 
The harbour is defended by a {mall fort,. placed on Point Man- 
grove, which projects into the fea on the Weft fide. The only 
fault in its {tru€ture feems to be the narrownefs of the gorges of the 
baftions, and of:the baftions themfelves ;.in which the guns cannot 
traverfe fo freely as they ought. The {pot whereon it ftands, and 
all around it, being altogether fwampy, there is reafon to fufpec 
that without draining thefe quarters will not be very healthy. In 
ether refpects this fortrefs is well. fityated for guarding the entrance, 
‘er channel; which runs at right angles to it.about North-Eaft; nar- 
row, and hemmed_in by reefs and fhoals on either fide, for near a 
mile. ‘The barracks,. for the accommodation of one hundred men: 
and officers, are ata {mall diftance. 
The harbour is covered, towards the Eaft and Sees Eatt, by: a 
femicircular fweep of the main Jand on that fide, and by a {mall 
and; fo that within it is not only capacions,. but: well fhelteredi 


from the fea. 
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The country hereabouts, fora few miles, is well cultivated; 
but, fome miles further to the Eaftward, it fill wears a favage 
afpect, though by no means unfufceptible of great improvements, 
and valuable plantations. In the Eafternmoft part isa fucceflion of 
fine pimento walks, which continue, with little interruption, be- 
yond Rio Bueno, the boundary. between Trelawny and St. Anne, 
and through aconfiderable extent of the laft-mentioned parith. 
The beauty of thefe fpicy groves, which are likewife inter{perfed 
with the orange, limon, ftar-apple, avogato-pear, wild cinnamon, 
and other favourite trees, among which fome impetuous river rolls 
its foaming flood, or babbling rivulet, gently trails along in glitter- 
ing meanders, furnifhes a fubje& worthy fome darling of the Mufes. 
Even paradife itfelf, defcribed by the pen of Milton, exhibits aa 
a faint reprefentationof them, when he fays, : 

«© Whofe rich trees wept odorous gums and balm. 
*¢ Others, whofe fruit, burnifh’d with golden rind, 
«© Hung amiable—Hefperian fables true.-— 
« Tf true, here only; and of delicious tafte. 
« Betwixt them lawns or level downs, and flocks 
«« Grazing the tender herb, were interpos’d ; 
*¢ Or palmy hillock. Or the flow’ry lap 
« Of fome irriguous valley fpread her ftore, 
s¢ Flow’rs of all hue, and without thorn the rofe. 
«¢ Another fide, umbrageous grots and caves 
OF cool recefs. Mean while, the murm’ring waters fall 
«© Down yon flope hill, difpers’d, or in a lake 
« That to the fringed bank, with myrtle crown’d, 
«© Her ¢ryftal mirror holds, unite their ftreams. 
¢ The birds their choir apply. Airs, vernal airs, 
« Breathing the {mell of field and grove, attune 
‘ Thetrembling leaves. ‘While univerfal Pan, 
«¢ Knit with the Graces and the Hours in dance, 
«< Led on th’ eternal {pring.” 

The parifh extends about fifteen miles in depth, and is fettled, 
but imperfeatly, to the diftance of fix miles only from the fea. A 
fpace remains behind of eighty thoufand acres, and upwards, un- 
inhabited ; and concerning which we know nothing more at pre- 
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Yent, except that it is very mountainous, no public road being tra- 
verfed as yet through any part of it; fo that it is almoft as much 
an undifcovered country, as the regions bordering on the South. 
pole. But fo large a trac, contains, probably, valuable timbers, 
rich veins of foil, and a variety of other ftores of eis and: 
euriofity. 

It may be proper, as my fketch of the different sahthes is: 
drawing near to.a clofe, that I fhould here recapitulate the feveral 
parcels of fuppofed cultivated land, which have been noticed to fie 
in wildernefs, and: without an inhabitant. 


> cate _ Acres. Morafs. 
Middletex (0 abo "1 180,000, of which 


-St.. Thomas in the Eaft, — 
Surry, 


‘Portland, 
St: Gebuea oe Ee 
ot. Elizabeth, — —_ 
/Weftmoreland, —— — 
St. James, —— 

‘Trelawny, 


Soo 


es asain <— 


Cornwall, 284,000 ————— 26,000 


a ot 


597,000 34,000 
exclufive of the large vacant traéts in all the other parifhes, which, 
if the computation I made in treating upon this fubjeé& be near the 
truth, amount to 1,753,000 acres of plantable or cultivable acres 
more. But,.if the amount in all was only one million, I may 
furely hope to be juftified in the propofitions which I have offered,. 
tending to fhew the expediency of forming roads, and of intro- 
ducing fettlers, where fo vaft a {pace remains unoccupied; as well 
as in the happy confequences I have.deduced as neceffarily attendant. 
upon the execution of a liberal, plan of improvement ; whether con- 
fidered with refpect to. the ftrength, the trade, the opulence,. and! 
falubrity, of the ifland, or to the extenfion of the commerce, mae 
nufactures, navigation, and profits, of Great-Britain. 

Confiftent with the preceding order, I fhall now give a ftate of 
this parifh for 1768, proportioned - to the other divifion of St. James,, 


from which it was fo lately fevered. 
ys Annual Produce, 
Negroes. Cattle. Supar-plantations.  Hogfheads. Other Settlements. 
1708, . 11739. 8130 40- 792a 6 
This. 


This is not to be deemed the prefent ftate, becaufe -the flock and 
produce may well be fuppofed to have been .conftantly increafing 
ever fince the year mentioned. I have therefore.only fubmitted this 
{cheme for the fake of preferving uniformity, agreeably to my firft 
defign of bringing the progrefs of the feveral parifhes down to 
1768; beyond which, I have not been able to obtain any very 
exact calculation. | 

General State of the County of Cornwall. 
County-town, Savannah la Mar, where the Affizes are held in the 
months of March, June, September, and December. 


Annual Produce, 
Negtoes. Cattle. | Sugar-plantations, Hogtheads. Other Settlements. 
60616 54776 266 29 100 383 
Rectories and Stipends. 
be Sede : 
St. Elizabeth, —— 2OOEGC 
Weftmoreland, — Pee ovds) 
Hanover, ——— 200 0:0 
St. James, ~-——- ss -: 200 0 © 
Trelawny, ———-~ 200 0 0 
1050 0 0 


- Churches, 2;—-Chapels, 2;—Synagogue, o. 

- From hence will appear, that this county, though poffeffing 
fewer Negroes and cattle than Middlefex, is neverthelefs more 
produ€tive. This may be afcribed to the greater frefhnefs of the 
land in general; to the greater quantity of feafonable rains, and of 
cane-land, fituated more conveniently with refpect to thipping- 
places. The North fide parifhes labour under the inconvenience of 
Jate crops, high infurance, a voyage homewards in the moft dan- 
gerous feafon of the year, and a high freight to the Kingfton mar- 
ket. All thefe are attended with double charge in war-time. Not- 
withftanding thefe obftacles, we find that moft of them are in a 
flourifhing condition. “I'he parithes of St. George and Portland 
feem to be the only exceptions. ‘The quantity of fugar produced 
in both of them together is not equal to the half of what is made 
inSt. Mary’s. There are natural difficulties with which the {ettlers 
in them have to ftruggle. To thefeare added the others before-re- 
gited, te which the reft are liable in common. Perhaps a bounty 
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of twenty fhillings per hogfhead might be fome encouragement to 
the feebler fettlers ; it would at leaft enable them to carry their fu- 
gars to the Kingfton market freight-free; for it is not the leaft of 
the misfortunes attendant upon their fituation, that they are obliged 
to pay nearly thrice as much, for the tranfport of a hogthead of 
fugar to that market, as a fhipper at Old Harbour on the South 
fide. But the preflure of this tax will appear in a more con{picuous 


light from the following table of 
WATER-CARRIAGE from Kincston to the Our-Ports. 


Out-ports. — - Hhds.| Tierces. |Barrels.) Firkins , Hoes andy Small y Ginger 

and and Bills, | Bundles. | fer Cwr. 

Punch. Boxes. or Bag. 

Tea” URES a AR, VEE Sage" 2 RR A x NMI A Ike ie Ses Acai 
Old Harbour and Peak Bay, } 7 6] 3 9 J 2 Of t 3 z ty te eae 
Withy Wood& Milk River,}| 8 9] 3 9 [2 6] 1 3 $ Fas; tiee S 
Salt River, —|8 9 2 8-6 2 6 I 3 z oi St i Re 
Black River, POO NS HOt S13 O Labi tok. tes aida 3 

White-houfe, near Scot’s 2 aul 

Cove, St. Elizabeth,— Bie! oy aan Sin Bo -| cial Ot 105 Cat ae as 

The Hope, — {16 3] 8 9 |5 of} 2 6 Jr 108 7% |r 102 

Weftmoreland, ——|18 9} 10 0 | 5 Of} 2 6 Ji 10% 9242 r0l 
Hanover and all Noithfide,} 20 of 10 0 | 5 ©] 2 6$2 6 {tr 343 Q 
Morant Bay, 4) Su BS On) 2 WORE 3 2 ta. 
Port Morant, —]}1 of 5 0 | 3 9] 1 102] t 10€ 72 )r 6 
Yallah’s Bay, —~ ——| 8 95 4 4343 lr 3 7k wae Xt te 

WATER-CARRIAGE, as above, continued. 

Out-ports. Cotton | Pimento ]Tobac- { Hoops, Ofna- 4 Large | Boards, 
er Hi co per | ftaves,bricks,| brigs, | bun- | and 
wt. wt. | Cwt. per M. | per piece.} dies. | Planks, 

hil’ fig Vay a, Mal Fe Stak” is as Bebe Oe. Use ed aetras 
Old Harbour and Peak Bay,} 2 6 | 1 10o¥] 1 10${ 25 O |r 3 Ft 3] 200 
Withy Wood & MilkRiver,{| 3 9 | 2 6 [2 6 ZR OmL tO AT aSie 23 3% 
Salt River, -—— -—] 3 91/2 6 [2 6 2 OU pean air egiie23 1b 
Black Rives, : A CAE SS ARAB ANE o0e OE Tog det 73) | 025 9 
The Hope, —]| 4 45,3 %]3 17) 33 9 [tr tor] r 3] 250 
Weftmoreland, mem Pg Aad eg eare Ps re ag a ir rok yt gp a7 6 
Hanover and allNorth fidey} 5 © | 3 9 13 9 40 oO [3 «If 2 6] 350 
Morant Bay, ——- ——~]| 3 9 | 1 10% | I 10} 26) a0 Tike 3 1 3 2332 
Port Morant, — |} 3 gf t 105] 1,407 S60: Aes ry 3 esas 
Yallah’s Bay, —— ——!' 2 6'1 I 202) Oat, Opa ttt a2 220.0 


3 

Thefe charges are advanced, i an act of aflembly, fifty per cent. 
in time of war. From hence will appear the utility of eftablifhing 
Port Antonio asa place of trade; by which means the fettlers in 
both parifhes would be relieved from this heavy burthen, and put 
in acondition of meeting their fellow-planters of the richer diftricts 

upon a more equal footing at the Britifh market. 
It remains only for me to fay, that as the perfecting .thofe roads 
already ftruck through the interior part of the country, and opening 
Vor. II. Gg others 
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others wherever fuch a communication is wanting, appears to be 
the firft great leading meafure towards a more compleat fettling and 
peopling of this Pak fo I can with pleafure bear teftimony to the 
laudable {pirit which at prefent actuates the gentlemen refident 
there, who, ina late feflion of aflembly, beftowed no lefs than 
5,000/., by public grant, towards forming or compleating twenty 
very neceflary roads in the following ‘parifhes; a munificence 
which, faithfully applied, will rien not more to the credit of 
their good fenfe, than to the general benefit of the ifland. 

Weftmoreland, from Hamberfly’s Penn, to Lenox Plantation. 

Ditto, from Glafgow Eftate, to Lucea in Hanover. 

Ditto, from Dean’s Valley, to Great River in St. James. 

Hanover, from Luceaalong the mountains, to Mofquito Cove. 

St. James, from Great River, through Seven-Rivers, to Mont- 
pelier. 

Ditto, from Great River, through Montpelier, to the Bogue 
Eftate. 

St. Elizabeth, from Moroe’s Craal, to Chefterfield. 

St. Anne, from Ocho Rios Bay, to Dun’s River. 

Ditto, from Dry Harbour, to the Cave in Clarendon. 

St. Thomas in the Vale, to St. Mary. 

Ditto, to St. Anne. 

Ditto, over Monte Diablo. 

St. Mary, from Guy’s Hill, through Bagnal’s, to Rio Nuevo-Bay. 

St. George, from Kingfton, through Cold Spring, to Buff-Bay. 

St. David, from the head of Yallah’s River, to a s Corner, 
leading to. the Barquadier at Yallah’s Bay. 

Ditto, and Port Royal, from the conflux of the Hope and Hoghole 
Rivers, to Yallah’s River, near its junction with Green-River. 

St. Andrew, from Moore’s Eftate, to. Wagwater River. 

St.. Thomas in the Eaft, from Port Morant Harbour, to the Bath, 

Portland, from Bath, over Break-heart Hill, to Titchfield. 

Ditto, from Titchfield, to Prieftman’s River,, being. part of the 
high road from Rio Grande. 

In fact, the great improvements, made in many, parts of the ifland 
of late years, are principally to be afcribed to the meliorated itate 
of the roads; to the more general ufe.of water-mills; to an im- 


proved 
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proved fkill in every branch of plantation-ceconomy ; and (in the 
Weftern diftri&) to the importation of Negroes immediately into 
the ports of Savannah la Mar and Montego; as well as to the na- 
tural excellence of the cane-land in that diftria. 

On revifing what has been faid in refpe& to the fhipping which 
load at this ifland, and their tonnage, I perceive I fhall be thought 
to have greatly under-rated them. Errors on this head may very 
well happen, for want of an average-table, as no two fucceflive 
years are perhaps equal in the calculation, and as the number and 
quantity are yearly increafing. 

Mr. Leflie, in his account publifhed in the year 1739, fuppofed 
the annual produce of fugar equal to feventy thoufand hogtheads, 
of fifteen hundred pounds weight each; which was certainly a 
miftake. From this pofulatum he endeavoured to thew, that five 
hundred fail, weight fifty thoufand tons, and manned by at leaft fix 
thoufand feamen, were at that time loaded with the produce of the 
colony; and he deduces the advantages to Great-Britain in the fol- 
lowing manner : 


Seamen maintained, 6000 
Perfons fubfifted in Britain by the building and outfit of 

this fhipping, 14000 
Maintained and enriched by the imports into Britain, 20000 
Mouths fed by the return of Britifh manufactures, merchan- 

dizes, and commodities, 40000 
Ditto, by retailing thefe products, computed at 10000 
In all (exclufive of inhabitants in the ifland), goo0o 


Whoever is well informed of the growth of Jamaica will rea- 
dily difcern, that this detail, inftead of being conformable to the 
{tate of it at that period, was,,in fact, only an anticipation of what 
has fince happened. But, to {peak of the prefent time, the produce 
in fugar is augmented. by many thoufand hogfheads; rum and me- 
laffes in proportion. Coffee makes a very capital article of export ; 
and indigo begins to be confpicuous. Several new ports are opened, 
whofe trade is in a very promifing way. ‘The progrefs, in fhort, 
fince the time Mr. Leflie wrote, has been aftonifhingly great ; in- 
fomuch that I do not know, whether the following computation 


is not {till rather too diminutive; viz. 
Gg2 Shipping 
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Shipping employed (including Britifh and North-American, and 


exclufive of coafting veflels), ——- —— 700 fail. 
Tonnage, — —— —— 900cO0 tons. 
Seamen, — —— 10000 


From which it is eafy to conceive (without minutely recapitu- 
jating the fubjeét) how vaitly profitable this ifland is to the mother- 
country in every view; whether by employing fuch multitudes of 
her manufacturers and artificers of all kinds, or of Britifh and 
American failors, fhip-builders, and all the trades and occupations 
dependent upon them. Such is the value of this flourifhing co- 
Jony to Britain! Whence we may rightly conclude, how enormous 
and irreparable the lofs muft be, fhould it ever devolve into the 
hands of any other power. In refpect to the quantity of fugar 
which the ifland may be capable of producing, in addition to what 
it now yields, it is no eafy matter to fpeak with abfolute preci- 
fion, on account of the unequal crops obtained from different foils, 
and the diverfity of fituation; thofe which are remote from the 
coaft, or which have bad or indifferent roads for their carriage, or 
cannot have the conveniences of wind or water-mills, requiring a 
much greater tract of land for pafturage than others. But, in or- 
der to form fome conjecture on this head, let us firft confider that 
the unplanted land, lying chiefly within the mountains, and di- 
ftant from the fea, muft in general be fubjedt, more or lefs, to the 
inconveniences I have enumerated ; and therefore the allowance for 
pafture, or grafs-land, fhould in general be rated accordingly. Let 
us fuppofe, then, a tract of three hundred acres compleatly fettled, 
and duly apportioned in canes, provifion, pafture and grafs, wafte, 
and wood for fire and repairs; and that this eftate, in the fituation 
before-reprefented, yields, communibus annis, one hundred hogfheads 
of fugar, and about forty-two puncheons of rum. Admitting 
then, that here are only five hundred thoufand acres of cane-land 
unplanted; thefe, according to the eftimate, are capable of pro- 
ducing one hundred and fixty-five thoufand hogfheads, and feventy 
thoufand puncheons; the duties on which amount to 727,500 /. 
or upwards. The computation may be eafily led on tothe fhipping, 
the feamen, the confumption of manufatures, and other numerous. 
appendages, which neceffarily and invariably follow this augmented 
ftate of cultivation. But alk thefe are, by this time, fo obvious. to 
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The following table may ferve to fhew the comparative ftate of 
the parifhes in regard to their contribution of public taxes, taking 
the firft-mentioned as the largeft contributor, and fo defcending in a 
feries of diminution to the loweft, or Port Royal, whofe propor 
tion, compared with the firft, is only as one to eighteen; and hence 
fome idea may be formed of their comparative wealth: 
St. James(including Trelawny), 11 St.Thomas in the Vale, 


et 


2 Clarendon, Tarver, 

3 Weftmoreland, Te Ste }onn,; 

4 St. Thomas in the Eatt, 14 Kingfton, 

5 Hanover, 15 St. Dorothy, 
6 St. Elizabeth, 16 St. George, 

7 St. Mary, 17 Portland, 

8 St. Andrew, 18 St. David, 

g St. Catharine, 19 Port Royal. 

10°St. Anne; 


A comparative table, intended to thew the traffic carried on by 
captains of fhips, and other tranfient dealers, at the different out- 
ports: and the proportion which they feverally bear to Kingfton; 
from which fome judgement may be formed of the number of 
fhipping that refort to each refpeCtively : 

Montego Bay, 
St. Anne, savannah la Mar, == 
Old Harbour, 
St. sucess ee Bee 

Black*River; oo =—— 


Carlifle Bay, . o— ——— One Twenty-fecond, 
The others, Not computed. 
An eftimate of the number of coaches, and other wheel.-carriages 
of pleafure, kept in the feveral parithes : 
Kingfton, 


One Fifth. 

One Fifth. 

One Ninth. 

One Fifteenth. 
One Eighteenth. 


ETT I 


—_—_ —_—  —9 500 
Sis Catharines tess ——— nel) A OR 
St. Andrew, ——. —_— — —  iJ0 
Clarendon, ——, ——s — ss ——— 114 
Weitmoreland, ———— sea itl ome OH 
Vere, — ——— a — 87 


St. Elizabeth, 73 | 
St. Dorothy, | 
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St..Dorothy, —— as a) 46: 
St. James, —. — — 65 
St. Thomas in the Vale, ew mms 25 
St. Anne, — —— 14 
St. David, tigcee aad 7 
St: Thomas in the Eaft, ——— —_ — 4 
Portland, —— . ote ae en ae r 

Total. 1498 


The number of thefe carriages is not in exaé proportion to the 
value of property; for it is to be confidered, that, in-regard to the 
richer parifhes, fome of the proprietors refide more. commonly in. 
town ; fome, on account of bad or hilly roads, keep no carriage in 
the country ; but many mare are abfent from the ifland, and keep: 
theirs in Great-Britain. They are by no means to be. regarded as 
articles of luxury in Jamaica: they are neceflary to the inhabt- 
tants for their conveniency in pojnt of health, and in? traveling : 
from place to- place; but,. confidering their hafty deeay in this cli+: 
mate, and the coftlinefs of their, werkmanfhip, they-form no con- - 
temptible article in the lift: of Britifh manufa@ures which this 
ifland confumess. and, as.the roads become ‘more -and more..im= 
proved, the number of them will doubtlefs increafe. 

The. general poft-office for the ifland ts kept inthe town. of” 
Kingften. ‘This place is. inthe appointment of the-poft-mafterige2“ 
neral’ of Great-Britain, and fuppofed worth about rooo/, fterling, 
per annum. With refpe& to any coyivenience which the inhabi- 
taats at prefent derive from it, much cannot be faid;--nor.can, in- 
deed, the deputy, well afferd to make it more ufeful to-them, until” 
the roads fhall be.further improved, and the country better péopled. 
The feveral mails are difpatched.from Kingfton but once alweek 5° 
and, if-a merchant there. fends a letter by this conveyance to his 
correfpondent at Savannah la Mar, he muft wait twelve days before’ 
he can receive an anfwer... ‘The prefént: deputy, -however,. has had: : 
the credit of regulating the inland pott , upon a. better plan. than any. 
of his predeceflors. 


The 
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The following are the diftances computed at his office ; agsecably 
to which the poftage is demanded and paid. 
_ South Side Poft. 


From —— ta | Mules COMP. 
Kingfton —— Spanith Town, meme ——-- 18 
Spanith Town ——— Old Harbour Market, — 12 
Old Harbour Market Clarendon Crofs, —— 12 
Clarendon Crofs Pepper St. Elizabeth, — 37 
Pepper St. Elizabeth — Lacovia, ae 13 
Lacovia ———_ er. Black River, me <——~ 12 


Black Rives —=e— Savannah la Mar, Weftmoreland, a5. 
Savannah.la Mar — Lucea, on (2 rer 25 
' : j z l: fs 4 
. North Side Poft. | 
From -—— to Miles comp. 
Kingfton ——~-——~ Spanifh Town, ——— —— 18 
Spanith Town —— Salt Gut, St. Mary’s, — ——— 
Salk Gut, ——- —— St. Anne’sPort, ——- -—— 20 
St. Anne, === ——~ Rio Bueno, ————---—-—- 20 
Rio.Bueno, - =. Marthabrae, Trelawny, ——- 17 
qe 


40 


Marthabrae —-— .—- Montego Bay, St. James, 25 
T40_ 4.0 
Kingfton, ——- -= Anotto Bay, St. Mary, 30 
Anotto Bay, ———- — Port Maria, ise 
45 


Windward Pott: 
From ——— to Miles comp, 
Kingfton — olus Valley, St. Thomas i inthe Eaft, 20 


Atolus Valley Petersfield, ditto, —- 6 
Petersfield -—~ Morant Bay, ditto, —— ae 5 
Morant Bay—- Port Morant, ditto, oer _ > 
Port Morant—— Bath, ditto, Pale ae a 6 
Bath —— Amity Hall, ditto, —— aos ii 
Amity Hall — Manchineal, — g 
Manchineal — Port Antonio, Portland, ———_ ——— 1 

71 
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Rates of the Inland-poftage, for any Diftance not exceeding Pia 
Englifh Miles. 


totals 
Single, o 7% Jamaica currency, or 1 Ryal. 
Double, 1 3 — 2 ditto. 
‘rebles. 1 2 oo — 2 ditto. 
Ounce, 1 10% — 3 ditto. 


For any Diftance upwards of _fixty, and not exceeding one hundred 
Englifh Miles. 


= Se de 
Single, o 7% Jamaica currency, or 1 Ryal. 
Double, 1 3 ——s — 2 ditto. 
‘Treble, 1 £0% — — 3 ditto. 


Ounce, “2, 0 — 4 ditto. 
For avy Diftance upwards of one hundred, and not exceeding 
~~ two hundred miles. 


d. 


s 
Siieie,; © 3 Jamaica currency. or 2 Ryels. 
Double, 1 10% ; — 3 ditto. 
Treble, 2 : —_ — 4 ditto. 
Ounce, 3 -— 6. ditto, 


And in eore for every Ounce Weight. 
Rates of Poftage from this Ifland to Great-Britain per A& 
O ANC; 222, FO. 


so d, Sterling. se ad. Jamaica Currency. 
Single, —— — 16 — 21 
Double, — 30 3.44 
Treble, —— 46 — 6 34 
Ounce, 6 0 8 42 


Merchants accounts exceeding oné fheet of paper, bills of ex- 
change, invoices, and bills of «lading, are all to be rated and taxed 
as fo many feveral letters, fer 6 George I. 

Confidering the great and continual commerce which this ifland 
maintains with the mother-country, and the extenfive correfpon- 
dence carried on by letter with merchants, abfentees, and others ; 
the frequent orders for infurance and for goods, the tranfmiffion-in- 
voices, bills of lading, bills of exchange and accompts, with dupli- 

Voi. LH; Hh cates ; 
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cates; we may fuppofe the revenue gains a confiderable. aunual funy 
from thefe articles; perhaps, the clear emolument, to {peak within 

compafs, is not lefs than 6000/. fterling, or upwards. The office. 

was firft erected in Jamaica in the year 1687, and one Mr. James. 
Wade appointed poft-mafter. This has been produced as one ex- 

ample, among others, of parliamentary fupremacy in: the levying 

of internal taxes within the cdfonies; but, as the conveniency 

arifing from it.te. trade and commerce.was undoubtedly the. original- 
ground of its inftitution, fo the fenfe of this conveniency gave it an: 
eafy admiffion into the colonies, {till indulges its exiftence,. and’ 
muft continue to do fo, unle{s the rates fhould be increafed to a de-. 

gree of oppreffion; in this event it mutt’ deftroy itfelf, of: which: 
the revenue-officers are probably well fatisfied. 


CA ee ae. 
State of. the Clergy... 


PENHE Clergy-of the eftabtithed church’ ave had a’ footing ix: 
- this-ifland only fince.the Reftoration of. Charles H.. Crom-. 
well took care. to furnifh the army with fpiritual as well:as carnal. 
weapons, 1 think there were: no lefs than feven allotted to this fer- 
vice; but: they were. fanatical preachers; a fort of irregulars, who- 
‘foon made way for more orthodox divines. It has always been a 
rulé, in ovr Weft-India iflands, to affimilate their religion, as well 
-as laws, to thofe of the mother-country. It. is no. wonder, there- 
fore, that popery became: the favourite fyftem in Jamaica during: 
the reign of James II. And the charaéter of this religion was per- 
fedtly well fupported by the {pirit of perfecution which was. let 
loofe againft all non-conformifts. The Revolution under king 
William happily expelled or fubdued thefe fuperftitions; and gave _ 
the inhabitants, at ane and the fame time, the enjoyment of re- 
ligious. and civil liberty. Recantations.became frequent; induftry 
revived; andthe ftubborn rage of bigotry was melted into peace: 
and concord. Charles II, although fecrétly: profeffing the Roman: 
faith, cannot be accufed-of having exercifed feverity againft its ad- 
veefaries.. Good. fenfe taught. him to. difcern. the ‘expediency of 


granting 
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granting toleration in thefe diftant parts of his dominions for I do 
not fufpect that he meant fo much to favour men of the Roman ‘Ca- 
tholic perfuafion, as to ftock thefe infant-fettlements with ufeful 
people. In his inftructions to the governors, he dire&ts, ** for the 
** encouragement of perfons, of different judgements and opinions 
‘in matters of religion, to tranfport themfelves, with their 
« effects, to Jamaica; and that they may not be obfiruGed and 
«: hindered under pretence of fcruples in confcience,” to difpente 
with the taking the oaths of allegiance and fupremacy to thofe that 
fhould bear any part in the government (the members and officers 
of the privy council only excepted), and to find out fome other 
way of fecuring their allegiance; and in no cafe to let any man be 
molefted or difquieted in the exercife of his religion, provided he 
fhould be content with a quiet, peaceable enjoyment of its not 
giving therein any offence or fcandal to the government. But the 
governors themfelves were {trictly enjoined, in their own houfe and 
family, to the profeffion of the Proteftant religion, as preached 
in, England; and to recommend it to others as far as might be 
confiftent with the peace of the ifland. This toleration, was after- 
wards much narrowed by the acts of parliament affeting papifts; 
which are fo far admitted in force here, as to preclude them from 
~exercifing any office, or place of truft, the oaths of abjuration and 
fupremacy being indifpenfably required to be taken before admiffion 
into any fuch office or place, or a feat in the legiflature, But men 
of all perfuafions are {till received here as inhabitants; the natura- 
Tization-ac&t, paffed in Jamaica, only obliging aliens to take the 
oath of allegiance: nor is any man ever queftroned here about his 
religious principles|g}. The bifhep of ‘London claims this as a 
part of his diocefe; but his jurifdittion is renounced, and ‘barred 
by the laws of the ifland, in every cafe, except fo far as relates or 
appertains to ecclefaftical regimen of the clergy; which imports 
no higher power than that of granting orders, and giving paftoral 
[g] In1729, an act paffed “for preventiag dangers that may arife from difguifed, as well 
‘« as declared, Papifts.” But, this not being found to anfwes the purpofes for which it was intended, 
and, on the.contrary, having only ferved to difcowage well-affected Proteftants from ‘coming over 
to fettle in the ifland, it was repealed in the year following. It is faid to have been leveled againft 
one particular gentleman, a member of the legiflature, and a papift; who had made himfelf offen- 


five to 2 party which at that time exifted in the houfe of aflembly. 
Hh 2 admonitions ; 
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admonitions; for it is queftioned, whether he can fufpend any 
clergyman here, either ab officio, or a-beneficio; fince it is exprefsly 
enacted, by a& of affembly, “ that no ecclefiaftical law, or ju- 
‘¢ sifdi@ion, fhall have power to enforce, confirm, or eftablith, 
*e any penal mulds, or punifhment, in any cafe whatfoever:” and, 
as the deprivation either of a living, or its emoluments, is virtually 
a mulét,~and a@ually a punifhment, the opinion is {trong againft 
his right of interpofition. ‘The governor, as fupreme head of the 
‘provincial church, and in virtue of “the royal inftrutions, is vetted 
with a power of fufpending a clergyman here, of lewd and diforderly 
life, ab officio, upon the petition of his parifhioners; and I can re- 
member one example of this fort. ‘The governor induéts into the 
feveral re€tories within the ifland and its dependencies; the parties 
firft producing before him the teftimonials of their being regularly 
in orders, and taking the ufual oaths. The cuftom of tythes has 
never been in ufe here: inftead of them, the feveral ftipends are 
eftablifhed by law, and levied by the juftices and veftries; who are 
likewife empowered to appoint and limit the fees for chriftening, 
marriage, churching, and burial. No minifter is to demand or 
take his ftipend for any longer time than he fhall actually officiate in 
his parifh, ficknefs only excepted; fo that a fufpenfion aé officio is, 
in fad, afufpenfion alfo a beneficio. ‘They are required to regifter 
births, chriftenings, marriages, and burials. Thefe entries are 
declared authentic records, to be received as fuch in any court of 
juftice ; and the ftealing, razing, or embezzling of them is made 
felony. Every beneficed minifter is, ex office, a freeholder to all 
mtents and purpofes, and accordingly admitted to vote at elections 
ef affembly-members. He is alfo to be conftantly one of the 
veftry; and-no veftry can make any order, without firft giving 
timely notice te the minifter, that he may attend if he thinks fit; 
The ordinance refpecting non-otficiating is but vaguely expreffed ; 
however, it hasbeen thought {trong enough to juftify the church- 
wardens and veftry in refufing to pay the ftipend, in -cafe their 
reCtor fhould wilfully refufe to perform the duties of his cure. It is, 
fuppofed, that non-refidence is implied, beeaufe in the reftor’s ab- 


fence, the parifhioners are left to bury thetr own dead; and a wil:. 


ful negle@ of the performance of any duty is much the fame, in 
effeck, 
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effe&, as a pofitive denial. The {tatute, 21 Henry VIII. excufes 
from refidence 1 in three cafes; 1ft, the want ofa dwelling- houfe, or 
the inconvenience of one too {mall, or mean, to receive and ac- 
commodate the rector’s family : 2dly, ficknefs, or where, by ad- 
vice of a phyfician, a removal into another air is, bond fide, ne- 
ceflary for recovery of health; 3dly, employment in the king’s 
fervice. In Jamaica, the juftices and veftry of each parifh, where 
there is no parfonage-houfe, are required, either to hire one of 
501. per annum rent, or to purchafe or build one of s00/. value. 
Under this limitation, which is fo unequal, it may be {uppofed 
that they cannot buy or build a very convenient habitation with 
fuitable offices. The fum allowed - ‘ought to have been 800/. 
which would have held a nearer proportion to the fum allowed for 
hiring; 507. being little more than the annual intereft of 8007. 
In general, they are well lodged, except in thofe parithes where 
the rector’s immorality, or bad difpofition, has created him fo many 
enemies, that his flock would rather he fhould live any where than 
among them. The fecond difpenfation, ‘i in regard to ill health, 
and change of air for recovery, has always been readily indulged 
here in its full latitude. As to the third, the chaplains attending 
the governor, or the council, or aflembly, are excufed; the former 
at all times; the two Jatter, ,during the feffions. But the fame 
minifter having ufually been chaplain both to the governor and 
council, and holding the living of Spanith Town, where the go- 
vernor refides, and the council meet, no inconvenience has hitherto 
refulted. But pluralities are not allowed here; and, if ever they 
fhould be attem pted, the people will be greatly incenfed, having 
feverely felt the inconveniencies arifing from..the combination of 
many places in one perfon. . 

The teftimonials required to be produced, before induction into 
any living here, are, that the candidate be qualified according to the 
eanons of the church of England, by having taken deacon’s and 
prieft’s orders; which teftimonials muft, after the governor’s ap- 
probation, be recorded in the fecretary’s office. ‘They are not to 
celebrate any marriage without banns have been three times pub- 
lithed in the parifh-church to which the parties belong, or without 


a licence from the governor, under penalty of 1oc/, By a rule 


we 
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of the governor” 3 court of ordinary, for better preventing: furrep- 
titious marriages of orphans, or minors ; affidavits, in fuch cafes, 
are required to be filed of the guardian’s confent; without which, 

the governor doés tot ufually grant a licence. Formerly, the 
cuftom in thefé iflands was, to be marriéd by the juftices of the 
peace; for in thofe days a cle rey! man was not always at hand. The 
fame practice till fubfifts, as Iam informed, at the Mofquito fhore, 
and fome of the other dependencies. And it is certain, that a mar- 
riage, celebrated in this manner in Jamaica, even now, if according 
to the form of words in our liturgy, would be valid in law, and 
{upport the right to dower or thirds. The Jatnaica law reftrains 
note from performing the ceremony, except minifters not qualified 
with the teftimonials before-mentioned; and the penalty, impofed 
upon others who folemnize without banns or licence, doés not tend 
to declare fuch marriages void. The chaplains of the council and 
affembly have a falary, of 100/, each, for reading prayers, every 
morning during feftion, previous to ‘entering upon bufinefs, ‘They 
are not called upon, as in England, to see anniverfary fermons, 
Of the character of the clergy in this ifland I fhall fay but little, 
There have feldom been wanting fome, who were equally refpec- 
table for their learning, piety, and exemplary good behaviour: 
others have been deteftable for their addiction to lewdnefs, drinking, 
gambling, and iniquity; having no controul, but their own fenfe 
of the dignity of their function, and the cenfures of the governor. 
The {candalous er irreproachable demeanour of many will chiefly 
depend on their own quality of heart, or that of the commander in 
chief. If the cloth has fuffered difgrace and contempt from the ac- 
tions of a few; we muft neverthelefs confider the major part, 
worthy the public efteem and encouragement. Some labourers of 
the Lord’s vineyard have at times been fent, who were much better 
qualified to be retailers of falt-fith, or boatfwains to privateers, than 
minifters of the Gofpel. It is recorded of a certain rector of one 
of the towns, that, having the bodies of three deceafed feamen 
brought to him one day for interment, he thought to make quick 
work of it by only one reading of the burial -fervice. ~ The brother 
tars, who attended the folemnity, infifted upon three feveral readings, 
in honour of their comrades. The rector was obftinate. Words 
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grew high; and at length the difpute came to blows. The parfon, 
the clerk, and all the congregation, engaged pell-mell. Nor long 
the battle raged; for divinity proved vidtorious, after hurling twa 
or three af the combatants headlong into the very grave that had 
been prepared for their inanimate friends. Of another (a French- 
man) it is faid, that, preaching one day, in his ufual broken Englith, 
on the fubje& of the laft day, he entertained his audience with the 
comparative condition of the good and the finful ; informing them, 
«« dat_dey would be feparate, de goat on de left hond, de moutons 
* onde right.’’ Ridiculous charaéters of this ftamp fhould bring 
no {lander on the clergy in general; they refle& dithonour. alone 
upon thofe patrons in England, who would. make. no fcruple in 
fiding over their footmen, ‘to benefit by any.employment in the 
colonies, ecclefiaftical or civil... 

If the bifhop of London. could legally exercife the right (which 
fome fay he claims) of. infpeéting the conduct of.the clergy here, 
and fubjefting the fame; when. neceffary, to: ecclefiaftical cenfures 
and punifhment ; yet bis lordfhip’s refidence at fo great.a diftance, 
and the engagements.of his. diocefe at homey. would, be obftacles to 
his working: a thorough reformation:in, Jamaica. His cenfures, in- 
deed, ai but ae inflicted, might neverthelefs shone a 
trained at one ar our “Enylith, edad! ai. verted. in the 
knowledge of our religion. | But, when. -perfons are fent hither 
barely. qualified according to the canons of the church, and-the laws 
of the land, -as.to ordination, licence, &c. and thereby entitled to 
the yery fame privileges and favour, whether they have been bred 
at Cambridge, at Oxford, or St. Omer’s, in an.univeriity, or a cobler’s. 
fhop; whether they have.been initiated itvthe proteftant, or in the 
popith religion; whether their ‘Tanguage is: Englith or Frettch,:or 
neither: I fay, fo long ‘as the ,caflock is {uffered to be ‘put;on here 
with fo httie difcrimination,: not 4llsthe exhortations of all .the 
bifhops in the ‘world could poffibly make the clergy ef ‘this ifland 
a refpeftable body of men. Let. us,.:-however, venture jto.aflert in 
their. favour, that,: although forme. perhaps. may ; be: found, owho, sin: 
their moral conduct, would d ifgrace even the méaneft af, mankind,’ 
there are others, and in.a much. greater number, who,.by their ex-- 
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ample and their doétrine, would do honour to their ptofeftion it in 
any part of England. 


CREASE He par 
MINES. 


r HE firft adventurers who eismed to this ifland ecuetied 

very fanguine expectations of finding gold and filver mines. 
They were told of a filver mine, that had been worked by the Spa- 
niards, fomewhere in the Healthfhire Hills, in St. Catharine ; but 
they were not able to difcover it. - Still the flattering prone en- 
couraged two or three priricipal gentlemen of the ifland to folicit 
for an exclufive patent: for working fuch. mines. This they ob$ 
tained, and made fome attempts; which failed of fuccefs, and 
Hrousne fuch heavy expences upon them, that they were glad to re- 
lingquifh the project, and furrendered their patent. After all, the re- 
port of the Spanith filver mine was probably no other than a fic- 
tion. However, that the mountains contain both that metal and 
gold is very certain, as well as that the Spaniards obtained fome of 
the latter from the river-courfes ; in which method they were in- 
ftructed by the Indians, who, in Hifpaniola and this-ifland, ufed to 
procure it in the fame manner. The inhabitants of Peru and Mexico 
purfue the fame method at'this day. They dig in the angles of 
fome {mall brook, where by certain tokens they expeé& to find the 
grains, or particles, of gold. In order to carry off the mud,: they 
admit a frefh ftream ‘upon it, and keep turning it up. As foon 
as they perceive the gold fand, they divert the ftream into another 
channel, and dig up the foil with hoes or pick-axes, and convey it 
upon mules to certain bafons, joined together by fmall conduits. 
Into thefe bafons they let a {mart ftream of water, to loofen the 
earth, and clear away the grofler parts; the Indians {tanding all 
the time in the bafons, and throwing out the {tones 6r rubbith. 
The gold ftill remains in the fediment, mixed with a black fand, 
and fcarcely vifible, till further depurated by more.wafhings. In 
fome of thefe collections are gold grains, as large as bird-fhot ; in 
others have been found lumps of it, from two or three ounces to a 
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pound weight: and this way of procuring gold is juftly thought 
far more profitable than digging for it in the mines. In Popayan, 
the procefs is very little different. They ftir and dilute the maf 
in the bafons till the moft ponderous parts, as little ftones, fand, and 
gold, remain at the bottom. They then go into the bafon, with 
wooden buckets, made for the purpofe, in which they take up the 
fediment ; then moving them circularly and uniformly, at the fame 
time changing the waters, the lefs ponderous parts are feparated; 
and at laft the gold remains at the bottom of the buckets, clear 
from all mixture. It is generally found in grains, as fmall as thofe 
of fand, and, for that reafon, called oro en polvo; though fome- 
times peprtas, or feeds, are found amongit it, of different fizes; but 
generally they are {mall. The water iffuing from the firft bafon is 
{topped in another, contrived a little beneath it, where it undergoes 
the like operation, in order to fecure any minute particles, which, 
from their extreme tenuity, might be carried off by the current of 
water, mixed with earth and other fubftances: and, laftly, this 
water is pafled intoa third bafon ; but the favings here are generally 
inconfiderable. The labourers moft commonly ufed are Negroe- 
flaves; and whilft fome are bufied in wafhing, others bring earth ; 
fo that the wafhers are kept in continual employment. ‘The finenef{s 
of this gold is generally of twenty-two carats; fometimes moie, 
even to twenty-three; fometimes indeed it is under, but very {el- 
dom below twenty-one [4]. 

There is no doubt but, by a long courfe of practice, the Spa- 
niards have made feveral improvements upon the original Indian 
procefs, which was more fimple and tedious. The Rio Minho, 
in Clarendon parifh, has by fome been fuppofed to derive its name 
from the Minho in Portugal. Others imagine it was fo called from 
fome mine in its neighbourhood, known to the Spanith inhabitants ; 
and I think there is ground for this conjeture; for, a few years ago, 
one of théfe lavaderos was difcovered on its bank at Longville 
plantation, in that parifh, which ftill remains tolerably- perfect, 
Here is a terraffed platform, with feveral bafons chifleled out of 
rock; the interftices being filled up, here and there, with a very 
hard cement, or mortar, to render the furface {mooth. Joined to 
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this platform isa pretty large fragment of a gutter, made for con- 
ducting the river-water into the bafons. ‘This feems to be a con- 
vincing teftimony, that the bed of this river has afforded the gold 
fand, wafhed down perhaps from fome of the mountains among 
which its courfe lies; anda further proof is, that bits of gold have 
fometimes been found after floods. The late Mr. Alderman Beck- 
ford poffeffed a plantation on the oppofite fide of the river. Many. 
years ago, when he was in the ifland, the manager for this eftate 
brought to him one day a fmall piece of very fine gold, which 
had been picked up in the fand of the river; and, at the fame time, 
advifed him to fend fora fkillfwl metallurgift, as he would probably 
difcover a rich mine within his own land hereabeuts. To this 
propofal Mr. Beckford made no other reply, than “ whilft we 
«s have got fo profitable a mine above ground” (pointing to the 
eane-pieces), “* we willnot trouble ourfelves about hunting for any 
« under ground.”’ Aid he was certainly to be commended for the 
prudence of -his anfwer; fince, not to mention only the many.thou- 
fand of Indians and Negroes deftroyed by the Spaniards in Peru. and 
Mexico in mining, and fo’ little to the advantage either of indi- 
viduals or their nation, how many great fortunes have there not 
been annihilated by undertakings of this fort, which have rarely 
yielded: a. profet in the: end. commenfurate to the heavy expences 
that attended the condudting of them; and particularly in hot cli- 
mates, where the fubterraneous vapours are known to be-of. fo:mar 
ligriant a nature, as to kill, or at. leaft difable, very fpeedily the 
ftouteft labourers! J: am, aware, that: the manner of procuring 
gold by means of lavaderos’is.not liable to any fuch objeétion. 
It is neither an expenfive nor unhealthy bufinefs ;. aud therefore, if 
the: art: of. difcovering the river. fand, in. which gald has’ generally 
been found, could be revived in: Jamiaica, by fending for an Indian 
er Spaniard fufficiently intelligent, there‘ might be no harm in try- 
ing. fome experiments with the {and of this river, where it has ac- 
tually been found; as well.as fome athers in the ifland, where it 
might reafonably be expected. 

The mountains abound: with copper ore oF 3 -yarious fpecies ; the 
green and livid ore; and. the fhining dark ore, or vitrious copper, 
‘Ehefe two. kinds are the richeft as zit difcovered here, and es 
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equal to fome of thofe that are efteemed the of firft clafsin Europe ; 
the matrix in which they are engaged an{wering both to the ham- 
mer and fire with equal eafe. Two mines were worked for fome 
time in the Liguanea Mountains; but neither of them produced 
any thing cerrefpondent to the charges that attended them. The 
undertaking was too important for two private men of no very ca- 
pital fortunes; and perhaps they required the management of per- 
fons more experienced in the procefs. It ferved only to convince the 
curious, that fuch metals were to be found here; and this, I appre- 
hend, is all the advantage that accrued, either to the proprietors, or 
tothe publick. Yet one of thefe mines was faid to have produced ; 
no lefs than a ton per week; but perhaps this was only a bubble re- 
port, or the harveft was foon at an end. . Schemes of this kind 
are moft fuccefsfully carried on by large companies, or affociations; 
whofe feveral ftocks united would bear the contingent expence, till 
the work is brought to anfwer. But there has been fuch a mul- 
titude of frauds and knavifh practices committed, from time to 
time, in mining-adventures, that fuch projeéts are not at prefent 
likely to meet with any countenance. It is, however, to be re- 
gretted, that the copper and lead mines in this ifland had not been 
more effectually profecuted; becaufe, upon the computation that 
every fugar eftate, which produces one hundred hogtheads per 
annum, mutt be at-a certain expence of 65/. per annum for copper 
and lead alone, it will appear, thatthe iflandexpends 45,000/., or 
thereabouts, every year, in thefe articles, which might be faved. 
The Spaniards certainly were more intelligent, or met with 
better fuccefs; for the bells, which hung in the Great Church at St. 
Jago de la Vega when the Englifh took poffeffion, were caft of 
copper produced in the ifland. Lead ore likewife abounds here, 
richly impregnated with filver, which renders the folution of it in 
aqua fortis milky ; but it is not foundin any regular bodied veins, 
which, among other reafons, obliged the gentlemen, who had been 
engaged in the lead-works of Liguanea, to drop the undertaking, 
after they had been at a great expence in building a very compleat 
fet of works, and carried on the manufadture for fome time. The 
ore, when in fermentation with aqua fortis, throws up a confide- 
rable quantity of fulphur; and hence it has been conjectured, that 
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fome of the fulphureous fprings in the ifland derive their qualities 
from this fource. The varieties of the lead ore found here are the 
fubgranulated, linked with filver; the lamellated, fhining ore, in 
the fame union; the black-gloffv ore, linked with copper, and lefs 
impregnated with filver; and the black, lead ore, largely admixed 
with copper, and feldom rich; but the matrix is mellow, and eafily 

fluxed[z]. Stibium has been frequently found in thefe lead mines. 
Iron ore has been difcovered in many parts of this ifland; but 
the very large quantities of black fand, which are thrown on many 
parts of the South fide coaft, efpecially near the mouths of rivers, 
having been hurried down by floods, are much more acceffible, and 
with little pains. This fand ts~obfervable almoft every where in 
the roads and gullies after hard rains; fo that the foil of the fa- 
vannahs, as well as that of the mountains, is impregnated with it. 
The inhabitants ufe it in common, like what is called in England 
the black writing-fand. It is freely attraéted by the magnet; but 
does not anfwer, it is faid[/], with the acid, or fire. However, it 
muft be referred to future experiment to difcover, whether it be 
not enduéd with the fame properties as the Virginia black fand; 
particularly as, upon trial of the Virginia fand fome years ago (an 
account of which is given in Lowthorp’s Abridgement of the Phi- 
tofophical Tranfadtions, vol. II.), agua fortis produced no ebullition, 
and fluxing obtained no regu/us, nor any fubftance that would apply 
to the magnet, except a thin cruft, that adhered to a-piece of char- 
coal, which dropped into the crucible during the fufion. For which 
reafons, this fand was imagined to be very flightly engaged with 
iron ore, and th fuch a manner, as that the metallic particles could 
not be feparated and fixed by the ufual procefs. But Mr. Horne, 
fufpeCting thefe experiments not to be decifive, conceived that the 
fand was notialtogether and fimply iron; but that it was ftrongly 
united with a very ftubborn, fixed, and permanent earth, which 
could ‘not be feparated from it without fome extraordinary as well 
as powerful meahs, The ingenious artift, proceeding upon this 
fuppofition, fpread about eight or nine ounces of the fand, unmixed 
with any additién, wpon’an iron plate, over-a ftrong fire, and gave 
it a very powerful torrefaction, or roafting, to try if by that means 
) [‘] Browne, ee 
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he could not relax and loofen the component parts to fuch a degree, 
as to make the feparation and reduction of the metal more eafy, 
when he fhould bring it to the furnace. He then mixed it up with 
a flux of avery peculiar, but gentle nature, which he had before 
made ufe of for other purpofes with great fuccefs [2], and com- 
mitted it to the furnace, where he urged it, by a very {trong fire, 
for about three houis, and upon taking it out found the event an- 
{werable to his moft fanguine expectations ; for in the bottom of 
the crucible he found rather more than half of the fand he had put 
in reduced to ‘a very fine, malleable metal. Being now convinced 
that the fand was a very rich iron ore, he acquainted fome of his 
friends with the difcovery ; who being largely engaged in trade 
with the part of the American continent from whence it was 
brought, he hoped the gentlemen in that part of the world would, 
in confequence, purfue experiments with it on a more extenfive 
plan. And he informs us, that Mr. G. Elliot having fince made 
trial of it, the event proved encouraging much beyond his expec- 
tation; infomuch that eighty-three pounds of the fand were found 
to produce a bar of excellent iron, weighing fifty pounds. Mr. 
Elliot fmelted this iron, in a common bloomary, in the fame 
manner as other iron ore is {melted ; excepting this difference, that 
the iron fand is fo pure, and fo clean wafhed, that there is not 2 
fufficient quantity of cinder, or flage, to perform the {melting ; and 
he was therefore obliged to add either the flagg which ifflues from 
other iron ore, or elfe fome bog-mine ore, which abounds with 
cinder. In this way, he fays, it is capable of being wrought 
as bog-ore, or bog-mine. There is fo much of this fand in America, 
that he thinks there is more iron-ore in this form than any other. 
The fpecimens of iron, fent by Mr. Elliot from America, were 
tried by Mr. Horne, and found to poffefs all that agreeable tough- 
nefs and du@ility for which the Spanifh iron is fo defervedly fa- 
mous. And he concludes with giving his opinion, that, by this 
difcovery, we may obtain a more pure and better kind of iron than 
any we have hitherto been poffefled of [/]. 

If the experiments of thefe gentlemen are to be relied upon, the 
American fand yields more in value than the richeft and beft ore 


[7] Horne’s Effays on Iron and Steet. 
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hitherto found in Europe; for the latter ufually produces No more 
than from fixty to eighty pounds out of one hundred weight; and 
when the facility of colleéting the American fand, without the la- 
bour of much digging, is taken into account, together with the 
difpatch and little expence of wathing and preparing it for fufion, 
it will furely juftify this claim of fuperiority. It may therefore 
merit enquiry, whether the Jamaica fand does not contain the very 
fame principles which there is every reafon to believe it does; in 
which cafe, it may become an article of profitable export to Great - 
Britain, after having been too long negleéted as of no value. 


GX MAS Pl okt: 
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HE great importance of education, in forming the manners, 

enlightening the minds, and promoting the induftry and 
happinefs of a people, is no where more obvious than in countries 
where it is not attainable. It at once excites our pity and regret, 
that Jamaica, an ifland more valuable and extenfive than any other 
of the Britifh fugar-colonies, fhould at this day remain unprovided 
with a proper feminary for the young inhabitants to whom it gives 
birth. This unhappy defect may be looked upon as one of the 
principal impediments to its effetual fettlement. 

I would by no means have it underftood, that I mean to dimi- 
nifh any emoluments which Great-Britain derives from this co- 
lony : Tam fenfible, that the education of the Jamaica youth is at- 
tended with an yearly gain to the mother-country. What I would 
fuggeft is, that the eftablifhment of one or more feminaries in Ja- 
maica, upon a certain circumfcribed plan, would infallibly prove a 
means of augmenting the profits which Britain draws from thence 


(though not in the very fame, yet in other channels); and, if fhe is 


proved to gain more, it matters not in what line. 

It has too long been the cuftom for every father here, who has ac- 
quired a little property, to fend his children, of whatever com- 
plexion, to Britain, for education. They go like a bale of dry 
goods, configned to fome factor, who places them at the {chool 
where he himfelf was bred, or any other that his inclination leads 
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him to prefer. The father, in the mean while, fends remittance 
upon remittance, or dire€tsa liberal allowance, that his fon may 
learn the art of {quandering from his very infancy; and, not unfre-. 
quently, to gratify a little pride of heart, that little mafter may ap- 
pear the redoubted heir to an affluent fortune. But, alas! it fome- 
times happens, that he fends xo remittances: by which unlucky 
cmiffion, his child is thrown upon the hands of the faétor, who 
throws him upon the hands of the pedagogue; and, be 

the poor wretch undergoes as ihe ree oe isi aoe is ie 
was a charity-boy ; and, in either cafe, too often comes from the 
feet of Gamaliel ignorant, vicious, idle, and prodigal; a difgrace 
to his friends, and a nuifance to his country. If fuffered to remain 
in England, under the notion of finifhing his manners, we find, 
him, in the other view,. in general rolling on the wheels of money 
into every fpecies of town-debauchery ; lavifhing in one week what 
would maintain a poor family for a twelvemonth; the conftant 
dupe of artifice ;. the fure gudgeon of every knave and impoftor. 

What a difadvantage is it to young men, of naturally ftrong paf= 
fions and lively fpirits, that they have not the watchful attention 
of a parent, to check their intemperate fallies, to conduét them. 
into the ways.of prudence, and habituate them in the practice of 
felf-denial! How much to. be regretted, that the fond father,, 
whilft bis fon thus remains unemployed in ufeful purfuits during 
the moft headftrong career of his life, is wearing himfelf out with, 
inceflant toil and anxiety, to no other effect than feeding the paf- 
fions of an indolent or profligate {fpendthrift! Without a parent, 
or monitor, at his elbow, to hold him under due awe and fubordi-- 
nation, and gratified with plentiful fupplies of money, he foon ac- 
knowledges no other governor than ,his own inclination, and takes. 
pleafure for his preceptor. Few will venture to reftrain him, who, 
either doubt their authority to controul, or who fufpedt that fuch. 
an interpofition may either wear the appearance of too fcrupulous a 
rigour, or prove detrimental, fome time or. other, to their intereft, 
in bufinefs. 

The education of the youths remitted from ‘tins fland is, in ge- 
neral, fo mifmanaged, that, was it not for their innate good qua- 
lities, not one in ten would ever arrive at the age of difcretion, ot, 

return 
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return to his native country with any other acquifition than the 
art of fwearing, drinking, drefling, gaming, and wenching. It 1S, 
I own, a laudable zeal in a parent, who is folicitous to confer on his 
children the bleffings of liberal education. But it is furely a pal- 
pable mittake, that leads him to give their minds a wrong turn; 
and really pernicious to their welfare, that they fhould be brought 
up in a manner totally unfuitable to their future {tation. He thould 
learn to diftinguith, that to train up his %n to no profeffion is, by 
no means, the way to make a gentleman of him; 2dly, that, if he 
intends him for a profeffion, the fy{tem of his education fhould be 
particularly adapted to it; 3dly, that to affign him a profeffion, and 
at the fame time leave it in his own free choice to apply to the 
ftudy of it or not, or to furnifh him with the inftruments of idle- 
nefs and diffipation, when his mind fhould be engaged in the pur- 
fuits of ufeful knowledge, is no more than enjoining him to per- 
form a tafk, and bribing him at the fame time to leave it unper- 
formed ; 4thly, that one uniform plan, or fyftem, of fcholaftic in- 
ftruction cannot be indifcriminately proper for all youths, however 
various their fortunes, capacities, or the refpective walks of life 
into which they are afterwards to pafs. 

Let me now afk, what are the mighty advantages which Britain, 
or the colony, has gained by the many hundreds who have received 
their education in the former? The anfwer may be, they have 
{pent their fortunes in Britain, and learned to renounce their native 
place, their parents, and friends. Would it not have been better 
for beth countries, that three-fourths of them had never croffed 
the Atlantic? Their induftry is, in general, for ever loft to the 
place where it might have been ufefully exerted; and they wafte 
their patrimony in a manner that redounds not in the leaft to the 
national profit, having acquired a tafte for pleafure and extravagance 
of every kind, far fuperior to the ability of their fortunes. Surely 
this can be no public acquifition, unlefs it be proved, that the king- 
dom is more enriched and benefited by a thoughtlefs prodigal, than 
by a thrifty, iuduftrious citizen. The education they ufually re- 
ceive in Great-Britain does not qualify them for ufeful employment 
in Jamaica, unlefs they are bred to fome of the learned profeffions ; 
which neverthelefs are not fuitable to all, becaufe thofe profeffions 

would 
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would foon be overftocked in the ifland, if every youth configned 
from thence was to’ be trained to phyfick, divinity, or law, and 
becaufe ex guovis ligno non fit Mercurius. They generally leave 
Britain at that critical age when the blood beats high. ‘They re- 
gret their exile from the gay delights of London, from the connec- 
tions. of early friendfhip, and perhaps the fofter attachments of 
love. | The imprefiions of all thefe remain lively and forcible. 
With this riveted prejudice againft'a colony-life, it {is not to be 
wondered at, that they embrace the firft convenient opportunity of 
returning to their favourite purfuits and focial intimacies. Such is 
often the over-fond liberality of Weft-India parents, in ordering a 
too large allowance for their fons in Britain, that thefe youths are 
not only invited by this means to neglect their ftudies, and com- 
mence men of pleafure, but are readily elevated into a deftruétive 
opinion, that they have been fent thither merely to pafs away their 
time agreeably, and that it is not meant they fhould perplex them- 
Selves with dry and abftrufe literature, as their fortune will enable 
them to live independent of fcience or bufinefs. Senfible there- 
fore of their exemption from paternal reftraint, they joyoufly—ad- 
lrere to this conclufion, and follow the feductions of levity, caprice, 
and vicious indulgence, without refletion. Of the many ftudents 
at law, natives of Jamaica, who after compleating their terms in 
London have returned to affume the gown, I have not heard of one 
who ever gained 5/. a year by his praGtice. Thisiffue we muft not 
afcribe to any defect of parts, but to a youth fpent in foppery, li- 
centioufnefs, and prodigality, under a total renunciation of every 
other ftudy. ManyI have noted, who, arriving there after having 
(as it is called) finifbed their education in England, appeared un- 
pardonably illiterate, and poffefled off few attainments beyond what 
I have already enumerated. Some I have obferved, who, being 
endued with tolerable genius, acquired more real knowledge and 
gentlemanly accomplifhments, in one twelvemonth after their ar- 
rival, than they had gained by fixteen years refidence in London; 
and this from being led at enceintoa fcene of public bufinefs, and 
the company and converfation of intelligent men. Having pointed 
out fome principal fources of that imperfect education which our 
young men in general receive, I fhall adda few thoughts in refpect 
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to the other fex. If a/feminary in this iffand is expedient for boys,, 
it is {tilk more fo for girls. The neceflary branches of their in- 
Arugtion ufually lie withina fmall compafs. They require not the: 
clements of Greek, Latin, or Hebrew; nos the precepts of the 
univerfity, ner the theory of the {ciences, mechanic arts, or learned’ 
profeffions. Reading, writing, arithmetic, needlework, dancing, 
and mufic; will, with the additional helps of their own genius,. 
prepare them for becoming: good. wives and mothers. ‘There: are 
many parents ur this dland, who, having a numerous family of 
children of both fexes, and barely able to afford their fons an edu-. 
cation in Britain; they either fend for a governante,, to inftruct 
their daughters, or keep them uninftructéd, -except by fuch cafual 
tuition as may be had from itinerant:mufic or dancing mafters. The 
utility of a boarding-fchool for thefe girls, where ‘their number 
might admit of employing the ableft teachers, where they might 
be weaned from the Negroe dialeét, improved by emulation, and: 
gradually habituated to.a modeft and polite behaviour,. needs not, 
“IL think, any argument to prove it. Young ladies, fo far-accom- 
plithed as, I think, they might be on a well-cenduGed plan, would 
infenfibly acquire, on theiz emerging into public life, the remaining” 
graces and polifh which are to be attained in genteel company and 
converfation. They would, by thismeans, become objects of love 
tothe deferving youths, whether natives or Europeans, and by the: 
force of their pleafing attractions foon draw them; from a loofe. at-~ 
tachment to Blacks and Mulattoes, into the more rational and: 
happy commerce of nuptial union. 

Upon enquiry, in the year 1764, into the ftate of “ie feveral 
foundations in this ifland, it eee that confiderable fums had: 
been given and bequeathed for the purpofe of erecting, free-fchools 3. 
fome of which remained unapplied; and others had been. fa ill- 
managed, that the public derived but a trivial bores from. 
them. 

- Thefe foundations are: 

rft. Manning’s, in Weftmoreland, Candee IM 710%. 

2d. Onein ers; by charitable donations, 1740. 

3d. In Spanifh Town, by devife of Peter Beckford). efq; 1744. 

4th. In Kingfton, by devife of UE ee, gold{mith, 1736. 

2 eth. At 
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eth. At Halfway-Tree, St. Andrew’s, by devife of Sir Nicholas 
Laws, 1695. He gave two acres and a half of land, with a houfe 
for a free-fchool ; conditioning, that any parithioner, paying ¢/. 
per annum, Ot bol. down, towards advancement of the fchool, 
might fend his child thither for inftraction. This donation, by a 
law pafled in 1738, was eftablifhed, under the controul of £0- 
vernors, to make regulations, appoint teachers, &c3~but I do not 
find that it fucceeded. 
6th. At Old Woman’s Savannah, in Clarendon, by a donation 
of three acres of land, and fundry fubfcriptions, 1 75 Os 
ath. About 1769, of 1770, Martin Rufea, of the parifh of Han- 
over, devifed his eftate, confifting chiefly of perfonalty, for erecting 
and eftablifhing a free-{chool in that parifh; but the particular va- 
lue of this donation, does not yet appear. The aflembly, however, 
have fhewn a defire to promote it, by granting so0o0/. towards its 
eftablifhment. | | 
All thefe foundations, except that at Old Woman’s Savannah, 
were limited to receive boys of the refpective parifh in which they 
lay; which, together with their bad regulation, has been a prin- 
cipal caufe of their failing. None promifed fo well to anfwer, on 
a general plan, as that at Old Woman’s Savannah, fituated as it was 
ina very healthy climate, in the centre of the ifland, and in the 
midft of feveral {mall fettlements. No lefs than 2o00/. was rarfed 
by voluntary fubfcription for carrying on the neceflary buildings. 
About'the year 1758, it was opened, and condudted fuccefsfully for 
about feven years.. The air was found fo healthy, that, out of 
eighteen youths, the difciples of the laft preceptor, not one was 
afflicted with any fever or acute diftemper during their refidence in 
it. But, at the time when this académy was brought to a tolerable 
ftate of maturity, it allon a fudden fell into decline under feveral 
impediments, The firft was the fmall allotment of land, which 
was not fufficient to enable the mafter to keep cows or fheep, or 
rear poultry, for the neceflary fubfiftence of his boarders; fecondly, 
the great difficulty (under this circumftance) of getting provifions ; 
thirdly, the total want of fome certain eftablifhed fund, to afford a 
falary for the head-mafter, and keep the buildings in repair, The 
aflembly, in 1764, taking into confideration the means by which 
K k 2 this 
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this feminary might be rendered more effectual, propofed'to place 
jt under the public fan@ion, and appoint governors and truftees by 
law. They likewife intended, that ene hundred acres of land 
fhould be purchafed. contiguous to the. {chool'; and that. twenty 
acres fhould be cleared and fenced; and.500/. be granted to truftees 
for this purpofe; and, being ef epinion that sol per annums 
though as little-as could be allowed for. {chooling, board, wafhing, 
and lodging, was too laige a fum for perfons of middling fortunes 
and numerous families te afford, they propofed that the mafter fhould 
give board, wafliing, and lodging, fer 30/.a year, and education 
tor 20/:, of which nomore than 5/. to be paid by the refpective pa- 
rents, or: guardians; and the 1emaining:15/. by the public.. Such 
were their good intentions ; which, if carried to effe&, might have 
rendered this a very: flourifhing inftitution. But, before any bill 
eould-be framed, the howfe became involved in.a hot difpute with 
the governor, which was followed with feveral diffolutions, and an 
utter interruption of bufinefs for a year:and half; after which, fuch 
a variety of other matters. called for prefent-attention, that this 
affair was not refumed. In the mean.-while, the mafter, for want 
ef the public fupport, of which he began-todefpair, found himfelf 
under neceflity of quitting at, and of betaking himfelf to: fome 
other employment, that might yield him a better. maintenance. - In 
confequence of his refignation, the buildings, on which fo much 
money Had‘been expended; remained .without a tenant: and, in 
1767; the land and buildings were vefted, by ad: of: aflembly,. in 
truftees, with apower to fell the fame, and-.apply.the money: te the 
purchafe of land and ereQion of a.fchool-houfe'in fome other part 
of the parifh. The preamble-of the a& alledges, that the. fituation 
had been found improper: butthis remains.to be proved. , 

If the afiembly fhould hereafter be convinced .of the very many 
benefits which this ifland might reap from. a-well-concerted plan 
of this nature; there is no part of it better calculated for a. publi¢ 
{chool tha this.Savannah. 

The principal.points refpeCting fituation-ares: 

iit, That it. fhould be. retired, free from the, contamination of 
thofe vices which infeft towns and places of much public refort., 

2dly, That it: thould.be on a dry, healthy f{pot,.in an air entirely 

free 
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free froma {wampy and other noxious exhalations; and {upplied with 
pure and wholefome water, fordrinking and culinary ufes. 

_3dly, That it fhould be in the near neighbourhood of feveral 
minor fettlements, for the convenience of procuring fimall ftock. 
and other neceffary provifions. 

4thly, That the roads leading to it fhould be good and 
paffable.. 

Every one of thefe requifites are enjoyed at: Old Woman's Sa- 
vannah. Nor is it in any of them liable to objection, except that 
the road leading to Old Harbour is fo long, as to render the car- 
riage of goads.from thence in genetal tedious. Yet this difficulty. 
would eafily be furmounted, if eftablithed prices were formed for. 
the carriage of goods, as there are feveral teams which conftantly 
ufe this road; or a fharter carriage might be opened to:St. Anne’s. 
Bay. I propofe, therefore, that a {quare fhauld be laid out here,. 
about the fize of the parade in Spanifh Town. On one fide of it 
fhould ftand the f{chool-houfe ; oppofite to this, a chapel, for the 
regular performance of divine fervice. The Eaftern fide of the 
{quare fhould be occupied with the mafter’s dwelling-houfe ; and‘ 
in each of. its wings a convenient fuite of apartments, for the ac- 
commodation. of boarders. Facing this range of building, fhould 
be difpofed fome convenient offices.. | 

One hundred acres of land. contiguous fhould- be purchafed by 
the public; and part.of it cleared, fenced, and properly laid out 
for pafturage and other ufes. ‘To which fhould be. added, fix cows 
and a {mall flock of fheep. Eight or ten Negroes fhould likewife. 
be provided, ta- be under the care of a white overfeer, at 80 or 
100/..per annum wages, to. clear the land, repair fences and roads, 
and do other neceflary work. “ | 

The mafter fhould be under-the controul of a certain number. of: 
truftees, the: governor for the time being to be one; a quorum of. 
whom fhould annually meet at the fchool, to examine the condi-. 
tion and management. of it, with full power to rectify abufes, dite 
charge the mafter, and appoint.in his room; and_to lay a ftate of: 
their proceedings before. the legiflature at their annual feffion. 

For-the better protection of the boys, and to guard again{t any. 


calamity likely to. happen from infurreCtions among the Negroes,. 
, a defenfible. 
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a defeniible barrack fhould be built at a convenient diftance; where 
a party, either of foldiers or militia, fhould always be kept on 
duty. This garrifon would anfwer a double purpofe, by giving 
likewife a protection to this part of the country, which requires it ; 
and would have the further advantage of being one of the heal- 
thieft cantonments in the whole ifland. 

For the better fupply of this garrifon and the fchool, a Negroeé 
market fhould be held here once a week, for poultry, hogs, and 
duch other provifions as thefe people ufually deal in. 

A certain number of white fervants fhould be conftantly kept, 
in proportion to the number of boarders, that the latter might not, 
by a too early familiarity and intercourfe with the Negroes, adopt 
their vices and broken Englifh. 

The articles to bé taught here fhould be reftrifted to reading, 
writing, alithmetic (including book-keeping), the Spanifh and 
French languages, furveying, mechanics, together perhaps with 
{uch inftruGtions in agriculture and botany as relate to the ime 
provement of the vegetable productions of the ifland. The pu- 
pils might likewife be taught mufic, dancing, fencing, and the mi- 
litary manual exercife, to qualify them the better fora courfe of 
life which requires agility and ftrength of body, and’ occafionally 
the ufe of arms. The expences of boarding, wafhing, lodging, 
and tuition, fhould be regulated by law upon juft and equitable 
terms, fuitable to the general price of neceflaries, and the circum- 
{tances of the middling inhabitants. Nor would it be a mif-placed 
generofity, if the public fhould contribute a certain allowance to- 
wards the education of each boy; or at leaft certain falaries to the 
matter and his affiftants, which would enable them to carry on the 
undertaking on terms better furted to the ability of parents. 

Reftricting the fcheme of education to thefe limits, I purpofely 
exclude all thofe youths, whofe fortunes qualifying them for the | 
learned profeffions, or to cultivate thofe fublimer degrees of erudi- 
tion proper to their rank, ought to purfue fuch ftudies in Europe, 
or North-America, becaufe it were vain to expect that they could 
attain them to a due accomplifhment in this ifland. 

I confine the plan to the children of perfons who do not look fo 
high, and who would be content to fee their fons virtuoufly trained 

under 
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under their own eye, and at a moderate expence, to fuch branches 
of knowledge, as may qualify them to be induftrious planters, fur- 
veyors, book-keepers, mechanics, ufeful members of this commu- 
nity, rather than be fhipped off to. Britain; from whence it is a 
great chance, but they might return with a thorough averfion to, 
er incapacity for, thefe or any other laudable employments, And’ 
here let me remark a little on the felfith and illiberal fentiments of 
thofe men who, in the exuberance of their contrivances, for en- 
riching the mother-country, oppofe every eftablifhment for educa- 
tion in the colonies, decry them as injurious to the intereft of Bri- 
tain, and would fain have the whole generation of infants regu- 
larly fhipped home to learn their A, B,C. Thefe politicians are: 
not fathers, or at leaft have their bofoms fo fteeled with avarice, 
as to have loft all feeling for their fellow-fubjeGts in thefe remote 
parts. The gam, made by the paflage of thefe poor infants, is, it 
is true, in favour of the balance arifing to Great-Britain from her: 
freight. But let this pitiful earning be weighed againft the ha- 
zard of their lives, and the extreme: agony which fo many tender 
parents muft fuffer at parting, through a cruel neceflity, from 
their beloved offspring, which perhaps they never may fee again.. 
Exclufive of humanity, this circumftance muft alfo be contem- 
plated, in. the view of focial policy, as a bitter grievance, which: 
to avoid, many perfons have declined contracting marriage; left they 
fhould thereby be driven into a diftrefs fo fevere 5. and which has. 
forced others, under the intolerance of fuch. a feparation, to leave 
the colony prematurely, inftead of devoting themfelves, as other- 
wife they would have done, to the further improvement of their 
eftates. So that, in confequence of ‘this local defeét, the ifland is. 
become far lefs populous and cultivated than. we fhould find it, if 
provifion had been made for retaining both the parents and. their 
children within it. 

I fhall now fuppofe a feminary properly founded in. the iffand,, 
and. happily conduéted on. {uch a plan, as that the middling fami+ 
lies might think themfelves under no fuch neceflity of fending their 
ehildren to other countries for a decent education: and.becaufe; for 
better illuftrating the argument, we muft endeavour to. fix fome 
certain number of them to be fo retained in the ifland, let this: 

number 
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number be called two hundred. I fhall be told, that thefe boys, 
if fent to England, might probably expend there 30/. fterling per 
head per annum, one with another, in cloathing, food, &c. to the 
amount of 60007. But, on the other hand, if we fuppofe thefe 
boys to remain in Jamaica, willit not be found, that Great-Britain 
would gain full as much by them in fimilar articles? The dif- 
ference of climate will certainly require double at leaft the quan- 
tity of articles for cloathing every year, and of a much more ex- 
penfive fabric ; their books, and many ems of food and accom- 
‘modation, muft be procured from Britain at an enhanced price: fo 
that, if any thing near an exact e{timate could be framed, it muft, 
I think, appear very convincmgly, that thefe children would con- 
fume a much greater quantity, or value, of Britifh manufa€tures 
and produ¢ts by ftaying in Jamaica, and confequently conduce more 
‘to the national profit in this way, than if they had been tranf- 
ported into Britain, But it is to be further confidered, that every 
one of thefe natives of the ifland will be equal to two unfeafoned 
Europeans in ability to undergo the fatigues of bufinefs and labo- 
rious exercifes here; be better qualified, by gradual initiation from 
their infancy, to underftand and execute the ufeful plans of life 
for which they are defigned ; that they will, by habit and nature, 
prefer this country to every other, and therefore diligently fettle 
themfelves in it. Whe ifland, it is evident, would, in the progrefs 
‘of one generation only, contain a far greater number of families 
than it now pofleffes ; it would be much more extenfively fettled ; 
and Great-Britain would gain, in courfe, a proportional accefs of 
profit, ‘by their confumption of manufaCtures, their ingenuity, and 
improvements, I am warranted in drawing this confequence ; 
fince it is wellknown, that a family, refiding in Jamaica, confumes 
more of Britifh manufactures, and gives employment to many more 
fubjeGts in Great-Britain, than the fame family ‘would do, was it 
tran{planted into that kingdom [m]. ‘So much for the objeétions 
| which 
[7] We may apply, upon this occafion, what a modern writer has faid on anothér. Let us 
fuppofe a traét of country that yields a rent of s0,000/. ayear; the whole of which is enjoyed 
by one greatman. In all probability, above 40 of the go is {pent in the capital, in a profufion 


of elegancies ; flowing into the pockets of the induftrious, it is true, but the induftrious in what? 
why, the furnifhers of {uxurious eatables, delicate cookery, and French wines; the exhibitors of 
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which are to be expected from that quarter. Some of more weight 
may arife in the ifland itfelf, by reafon of the expence attending 
fuch an eftablifhment ; but, in fome degree to obviate this, I would 
‘propofe the confolidating of all the foundations and charity-{chools, 
whofe incomes united would greatly contribute to fupport the new 
inftitution, although, in their prefent ftate, they are of very little 
other ufe than the beftowing fo many annuities upon five or fix 
‘perfons under the title of {choolmatters. 
The income of Spanifh Town {chool is about £.190 per ann. and 
has rarely extended to more at a time than — i4 boys. 


“Woolmer’s, in Kingfton, — 300 ng 
Vere School, — 300 6 
-Manning’s (I fuppofe about the fame), 300 6 


‘Of the reft I am not informed, but believe 

they are entirely dropped. c, eaahOgo AI 

Not therefore to fpeak of the reft, here are four {chools, with as 
_many different mafters ; all of whom have regular falaries, although 
their pupils are, all together, not amounting to one half the number 
which one mafter in England is able enough to take charge of. 

Thefe, and all other unexecuted benefactions of the like kind, 
being lumped into one fund, the propofed {chool fhould be open 
to receive as many foundation-boys from each refpective town, or 
parifh, as they had been ufually known to have at their refpective 
free-fchool, one year with another ; and upon the very fame terms 
of board, maintenance, and inftru€tion: by which equitable per- 
miffion, no injury would accrue to thefe parifhes; but, at the fame 
time, it is prefumed, that the good intentions of the feveral tefta- 
‘tors, and other benefa€tors, would be much better fulfilled. 


ea 


«public fhews and entertainments ; Italian fingers, did French danceis; the induttrious gentry of 
Newmarket and White’s ; in a word, in the encouragement of precifely that fpecies of induftry 
which is pernicious to the welfare of a kingdom, Thus the income of this tract of land is ex- 
| pended very little to the benefit of the kingdom at large, orthe fpot in paiticular. 

Adjoining to this fpot lies another of the fame rent, but belonging to a thoufand freeholders, of 
sol. per ann. each, living in their neat manfions on their rents in the midft of as many, or 
perhaps more, tenants, What a population is hee! and what a confumption of neceflary manu- 

-factures, and home-produéts! What a difference to the public between the ends of fuch induftry! 


the one is for ever exerted to the moft beneficial purpofes; the other, to the moft pernicious ones, 
Pout, Esse 
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It is aftonihing to obferve the gentlemen of this ifland fo lavith 
in fome refpects of ; public money; and fo inattentive at the fame 
time, to a matter of this interefting concern; for what can be more 
fo, than to wean the inhabitants from that detrimental habit of emi+ 
gration, that unhappy idea of confidering this place a mere tem- 
porary abode, efpecially as fuch numbers are, from unexpected 
turns in life, laid-under a necéffity of remaining in it, and bringing 
up a race of children, whom, for want of a feminary, they no 
fooner begin to take delight in, than they are forced to with 
they could erafe from their remembrance. Thefe very people 
have not hefitated to difburfe near 70,0007, in the fpace of hine 
years upon fortifying the ifland, who never thought of voting a 
feventieth part of that {um towards rendéring it much more effen- 
tially fecure, and much better protected, by falling on eafy means 
of making it populous. The eondition of the North-Americans 
would at this time have been deplorable indeed, if they had been 
equally improvident. But itis a proof of their wifdom and re- 
gard for pofterity, that in every one of their townfhips, ‘theré is. 
provifion made fora {choolmafter; fo that ‘the lowéft‘of their peo= 
ple are not left deftitute of fome education. For thofe of more li- 
beral fortune, there are colleges founded under able profeflors 
where philofophy has already dawned with a luftre that aftonithes 
the oldeft focieties of the learned in Europe, and commands. their 
moft refpectful attention. It is fhocking to think, that, through 
adefect of this generous fpirit, or a want ef fteddinefs and refo- 
lution, no fuch meafures have yet been efpoufed in our ifland. 
But our hearts muft bleed, when we refle&t on the many unfor- 
tunate children who have perifhed; fome by fhipwreck; fome by 
explofion|”]; others by negle&t after their arrival. in- England, ‘To: 
enumerate thefe fatalities, would be a melancholy recital, and’ 
perhaps only ferve to revive paternah affli@ion. What bleflings. 
then will await that aflembly, who. fhall patriotically refolve to 
prevent this barbarous neceflity, and thefe forrowful events, in 
future! They will, indeed, be juftly ftyled the fathers of theirs 
country, and merit immortal honour. 


[z] Several were deftroyed in this manner on fhip-board, a few years finces 
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I have chiefly confined my thoughts toa fchool for boys. If 
another for girls fhould likewife be approved, perhaps a fituation 
nearer one of the towns, as at Halfway-tree, in St. Andrew’s, 
gmight be moft proper, in order to accommodate them eafier with 
‘the neceflary mafters. This fchool would be beft regulated under 
a fele& committee of the principal ladies in the ifland, the go- 
vernar’s lady being the patronefs. Thefe fuperintendants might 
annually be chofen by ballot; and the legiflature no further in- 
terfere, than in fupporting the foundation, and regulating the terms 
of admiffion. © 
The expence annually attending the boys feminary cannot be 
exactly computed; neverthelefs, as a calculation may not only 
convey fome ideaof what it will require, but ferve as a ground- 
work for concerting a regular plan of fuch an undertaking, I take 
the liberty to offer the following : 
The head mafter, annual falary, — (f. 280 to f£. 300 


An affiftant, as me 17 
A Botanical profeffor, ee = TAG 
A phyfician, aes ea SS i 
A teacher of mufick, ———ne —— 70 


A ditto, of fencing and the manual exercife,—— 70 


A ‘daneing-mafter, —— es 70 
An overfeer, ee —r aes = 80 
Two white fervants, at 35/. each, ———_ ——— 70 

1060- 


Neceflaries for ten Negroes fer ann. at 605,each, 30 

1090 
A botanic garden, fituated near the {chool, might be laid out, and 
ftocked oan thofe plants of the ifland, or of the Southern con- 
tinent, moft diftinguifhed for their virtues in medicine, or value for 
commercial purpofes. It is certain, that nature has not only fur- 
nifhed this ifland with feveral vegetable productions ufeful in trade 
and manufaétures, but likewife an unlimited variety of medicinal 
balms, barks, and roots, adapted to the cure of moft diftempers 


incident to the climate, 
i 12 ‘The 
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The perfon made choice of for matter fhould not be allowed to 
follow any other avocation; which might engrofs too much of his 
time, to the negleé of his pupils; and for this reafon any beneficed 
clergyman might be unfit, becaufe’ his parochial duties would pro~ 
bably claim a great part of that attention, the whole of which 
ought folely to be employed in the affairs of the fchool. 

My with to render this ifland more flourifhing far outftrips my 
ability to propound the means. In this cafe, the fincerity of an 
honeft intention muft atone for the imperfeCtions of argument: 
‘The rectitude of a meafure is one thing; the means of ac 
complifhing it, another. Many perfons are able to difcern the for- 
mer, who fearch for the other with hefitation. But, as the affem- 
bly poffeffes happily the power of conduating moft ufeful plans to 
effect, I cannot but indulge the hope, that it may holda fubje& of 
this importance not unworthy its moft ferious deliberation. 


Cle iigerA a Cee lide 
Of the Inhabitants. 
haan Oa Od Pear Es 


HE inhabitants of this ifland’may be diftinguithed under the: 


following clafles: Creoles, or natives; Whites, Blacks, In- 

dians, and their varieties; European. and other Whites; and im- 
ported or African Blacks, 

The intermixture of Whites, Blacks, and Indians, has generated 


feveral different cafts, which have all their proper dénominations, . 


invented by the Spaniards, who make this a kind of {cience among 
them. Perhaps they will be better underftood by the following 
table. | 
Direct lineal Afcent from the Negroe Venter. 
White Man, = Negroe Woman. 


White Man, = Mulatta, 
White Man, = Toeeias 
White Man, = ae 
White Man, = Quinteron, 


WHtE. 


MEDIATE 
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MepIATE or Srarionary, neither advancing nor receding, 
Quateron, = Terceron. 


Tente-enel-ayre. 


RETROGRADE. 
Mulatto,== Terceron. Negroe,== Mulatta. Indian, = Mulatta. Negroe, = Indian. 
i | 
Saltatras. Sambo de | aNegioe Mettize. Sambo de ] __ Sambo de 
Matatta, oe Indian, = Mulatta.- 
NeEGROE. Givero [0]. 


In the Spanifh colonies, it is accounted moft creditable to mend 
the breed by afcending or growing whiter; infomuch that a Qua- 
teron will hardly keep company with a Mulatto; and a Meftize 
values himfelf very highly in comparifon with a Sambo. The 
Giveros lie under the imputation of having the worft inclinations 
and principles; and, if the caft is known, they are banithed. 
Thefe diftin&tions, however, do. not prevail in Jamaica; for here 
the Terceron is: confounded with the Quateron; and the laws per- 
mit all, that are above three degrees removed in lineal defcent from 
the Negro anceftor, to vote at elections, and enjoy all the privileges 
and immunities of his majefty’s white fubjects of the ifland. The 
Dutch, I am informed, tranfcend the Spaniards very far in their 
refinement of thefe complexions. ‘They add drops of pure water 
to a finglé drop of dufky liquor, until it becomes tolerably pel- 
lucid. But this needs the appofition of fuch a multitude of drops,. 
that, to apply the experiment by analogy to the human race, 
twenty or thirty generations, perhaps, would hardly be fufficient to 
difcharge the ftain. 

The native white men, or Creoles, of Jamaica are in general tafl 
and well-fhaped ; and fome of them rather inclined to corpulence. 
Their cheeks are remarkably high-boned, and the fockets of their 
eyes deeper than is commonly obferved among the natives of Eng- 
land; by this conformation, they are guarded from thofe ill effects 
which an almoft continual ftrong glare of fwn-fhine might’ other- 
wife produce. Their fight is keen and penetrating ; which renders 
them excellent markf{men: a light-grey, and black, or deep hazel, . 
are the more common colaurs of the pupil. ‘The effec of climate 
is not only remarkable in the ftructure of their eyes, but likewite 


[o] Perhaps from Giéro, a butcher. ; 
sh 
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in the extraordinary freedom and fupplenefs of their joints, which 
enable them to move with eafe, and give them a furprifing agility, 
as well as gracefulnefs in dancing. Although defcended. from Bri- 
tifh anceftors, they are ftamped with thefe charadteriftic deviations. 
Climate, perhaps, has had fome fhare in producing the variety of 
feature which we behold among the different focieties of mankind, 
fcattered over the globe: fo that, were'an Englifhman and woman 
to remove to China, and there abide, it may be queftioned, whe- 
ther their defcendants, in the courfe of a few generations, conftantly 
refiding there, would not acquire fomewhat of the Chinefe caft af 
countenance and perfon? Ido not indeed fuppofe, that, by living 
in Guiney, they would exchange hair for wool, or a white cuticle 
for a black: change of complexion muft be referred to fome other 
caufe. I have fpoken only of thofe Creoles who never have quitted 
the ifland; for they, who leave it in their infancy, and pafs into 
Britain for education, where they remain until their growth is pretty 
well compleated, are not fo remarkably diftinguifhed either in 
their features or limbs. Confining myfelf to the permanent na- 
tives, or Creole men, I have this idea of their qualities ; that they 
are in general fenfible, of quick apprehenfion, brave, good-natured, 
affable, generous, temperate, and fober; unfufpicious, lovers of 
freedom, fond of focial enjoyments, tender fathers, humane and in- 
dulgent mafters ; firm and fincere friends, where they once repofe a 
confidence ; their tables are covered with plenty of good cheer, 
and they pique themfelves on regaling their guefts with a profufion 
of viands; their hofpitality is unlimited ; they have lodging and 
entertainment always at the fervice of tranfient {trangers and tra- 
velers; and receive in the moft friendly manner thofe, with whofe 
character and circumftances they are often utterly unacquainted [p]; 
they affect gaiety and diverfions, which in general are cards, bil- 
liards, backgammon, chefs, horfe-racing, hog-hunting, fhooting, 
fifhing, dancing, and mufic; the latter in particular they are formed 
to enjoy with the niceft feelings; and their ear for melody is, for 
the moft part, exceedingly corre@t. This, indeed, has alfo been re- 
marked of the Creole Blacks, who, without being able to read a 
‘{p] One obvious proof of this is, that there is fcarcely one tolerable inn throughout the whole 
ifland, except at a great diftamce from any fettlement. - 
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fingle note, are known to play twenty or thirty tunes, country- 
dances, minuets, airs, and even fonatas, on the violin; and catch, 
with an aftonifhing readinefs, whatever they hear played or fung, 
efpecially if it is lively and ftriking. 

There are no people in the world that exceed the gentlemen of 
this ifland in a noble and difinterefted munificence. Sucha dif- 
pofition deferves to be commemorated ; and I fhall therefore think 
it incumbent on me to give fome examples of it.. After the de. 
ceafe of the duke of Portland, it was well known that he died in 
very indifferent circumftances. From the time of his death, the 
dutchefs and her family were provided with a regular and fplendid: 
table, fuitable to her rank, at the public charge; and, as fhe could 
not have the convenience of returning home in a man of war, 
the affembly caufed a fhip to be equipped for her with every proper 
accommodation, and added to this mark of refpect a very con= 
fiderable prefent in money. They have been often accufed, and 
very unjufily, of wilfully feeking occafions to quarrel with their. 
governors. On the contrary, they have never failed in liberality 
and a juft deference to thofe governors who have deferved well by 
the mildnefs and equity of their adminiftration. 

They made an augmentation of 2500/. per annum to the go- 
vernor’s ufual falary ; erected a magnificent houfe for his refidence ; 
and purchafed lands, for his better convenience, at no lefs expence 
than 12,000. Their gratitude to their governors would have been 
manifefted more frequently, if more occafions had been given for 
exciting it. Among other inftances of this fenfe they have of good 
ufage, let me mention, that, upon the death of the late worthy 
governor Sir William Trelawny, the affembly paid no trivial com- 
pliment to his merit, by giving his remains an honourable interment’ 
at the public charge; the expence amounted to 1ooo/. fterling. 
But, what was a more confpicuous indication of their regret for. 
the lofs of fo efteemed a man, there was not a perfon of any con-: 
fideration,. in the county where he died, who did not attend him to 
the grave, and with looks that befpeke the the fincerity of their 
affliction. Butthis natural propenfity to fuch actions of benevo- 
lence as do honour to markind cannot thew itfelf fo often-ina public 
amanner, as in the more filent walks of private life. 


An 
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“An officer died here, leaving his wife and feveral children in -very 
great diftrefs. No fooner was their unfortunate condition made 
known, than relieved by private contributions amounting to a very 
large fum. Another officer’s widow, m fomewhat fimilar circum- 
(tances, except that fhe«was left unincumbered with a family, met 
with the like generous fupport. And here I muft not pals over a 
{till more’ ftriking anecdote of this ‘amiable difpofition. 1 fhall re- 
late it faithfully-as near as I can recollect. A certain planter, 
having taken-offence at the behaviour of his fon, refolved to difin- 
hetit ‘him. He accordingly devifed away the whole of his eftate 
toa gentleman of diftinétion in the country, for whom he enter- 
tained a particular-efteem; and foon afterwards died. ‘The devifee 
was furprized and fhocked when the will was fhewnto him. He 
fent for the young man; and, upon his arrival, delivered into his 
hands a deed which he had juft executed, reconveying to him all 
‘his paternal eftate, adding to this effect; ** Your father meant to 
*« be my friend; itis my duty to be yours. I give you back his 
eftate; it is now yours by juftinheritance: go and enjoy it; and 
be affuied that you may always depend on my beft fervices and 
«¢ advice fo longas your future conduct fhall entitle you to claim 
« them.” An admirable example this of refined virtue and prin- 
ciple, untainted with felfifh or mercenary bafenefs. Though 
fimply no more than the effufion of a mind controuled by juttice, 
‘humanity, and moral rectitude; yet, in this age of callous ve- 
nality, it deferves to be applauded as an act of felf-denial, not very 
commonly met with in other parts of the world. Without mul- 
tiplying fuch narratives, I fhall only declare, that I know but very 
few natives of the ifland, among the clafs of gentlemen, who, in 
the like cafe, would not have acted in the fame truly noble 
manner. 

Some years ago, feveral new fettlers, who ‘had arrived in confe- - 
‘quence of different acts paffed for their encouragement, were bound, 
‘by an -exprefs.condition, that, after the expiration of the firft fe- 
‘ven years, they fhould ‘be obliged to re-imburfe the treafury for 
the expence of their paflage, and a twelvemonth’s fubfiftence ad- 
vanced upon their firft coming over. In 1749, there were fifty of 
hem found indebted to the public, on this account, no Jef 
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than 7479/. This fum the affembly readily remitted, and difcharged 
_ them entirely from the obligation [9]. 

This will be fuppofed an a of political generofity, and of a dif- 
_ ferent nature from the examples before given; for which reafon I 
 have-placed it laftin my catalogue, as it is confidered perhaps more: 
_ referable to the {pirit of patriotifm, than the impulfes of humanity 3 
though to have acted otherwife would have betrayed, I confefs, 
but a {mall fhare of either. 

With all thefe praife-worthy qualities, the Creoles have fome 
foibles in their difpofition. They are fubjeé to frailties in common 
with the reft of mankind. They are poffeffed with a degree of fu- 
pinenefs and indolence in their affairs, which renders them bad 
ceconomifts, and too frequently hurts their fortune and family. 
With a ftrong natural propenfity to the other fex, they are not 
always the moft chafte and faithful of hufbands. They are liable 
to fudden tranfports of anger; but thefe fits, like hurricanes, though 
violent while they laft, are foon-over and fubfide into a calm: yet 
they. are not apt to forget or forgive fubftantial injuries. A lively 
imagination brings every circumftance prefent to their remembrance, 
and agitates them almoft as much as if it had occurred but imme- 
diately before. They are fickle and defultory in their purfuits; 
though unthaken in their friendfhips. From this caufe perhaps it 
is, that various fchemes, both in pleafure and bufinefs, have been 
eagerly ftarted, and then fuddenly dropped, and forgotten asif they 
had never exifted. They have fome tincture of vanity, and oc« 
cafionally of haughtinefs; though much lefs of the latter than for- 
merly. ‘That diftant carriage, which was gained here infenfibly 
by habit, when the planters employed fix times the number of white 
fervants, whom, together with their Negroes, they might think it 
prudentto keep under a due awe and fubordination to authority, 
has worn away in courfe of time with the caufes of it. They are 
too much addicted to expenfive living, coftly entertainments, drefs, 
and equipage. Were they but more abftemious in thefe refpects, 
and more attentive to good hufbandry on their plantations, there 


[2] In 1758, was a fimilar act of 1emiflion of 6301, 65. 8d. to fixty fettlers. I have not the, 
leaft doubt, for my own part, but that thefe remiffions were the pure effe(ts of compa(fenate fentt« 
ments, and not the offspring of a political liberality. 
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abe few who would not amafs confiderable fortunes, and render their 
potterity opulent. But they are fond alfo of monopolizing large 
traéts of land, buying up all around them, and attempting to fettle 
new eftates before the old one is cleared of debts. By this means, 
and impofing on themfelves by a fpecious mode of payment, in 
giving their own bonds, and taking upon them the debts of other 
men, they become harraffed and unhappy ever after. Finding 
themfelves unable to depofite when the day of payment arrives, 
they are either reduced to be flaves for life, in hopes to redeem, or 
fuftain, the whole of a large territory thus acquired; orto plunge 
deeper and deeper in debt and diftrefs, by fubmitting to every fpecies 
of fraudand extortion that may gain them a little refpite; till per- 
haps, after a tedious conflict, they leave at their deceafe their whole 
fortune to be torn piece-meal, and their family turned adrift, to 
make room for fome worthlefs upftart, who has _poffeffed cunning 
and villainy enough to accumulate money, or obtain credit, fuf- 
ficient for becoming the proprietor. It is a fettled maxim, « that 
*¢ you are not diftinguifhed, or of any note, unlefs you are in debt.” 
In other words, you are no body, unlefs you.make yourfelf literally 
fo. But what fort of a levee is to attend fuch pre-eminence? A 
banditti of creditors and deputy marfhals, who, for their own fakes, 
not the planter’s, with him well for a while, that they may be the 
better ; as a flight of vultures would rather make their repaft on a 
fat carcafe, than a lean one; and will pick either the one or the 
other to the very bones before they quit it. 
Moft of the old Creole families are allied, by the inter-marriages 
among their anceftors before the ifland was populoufly fettled. 
The fame remark may be made on many other communities in the 
world, which have {prung from a few families; for example, the 
Welfh and Scotch. The natives in general prefer pure water to 
any other beverage. Punch feems almoft profcribed from the - 
politer tables; though, when itis made with rum of due age, ripe 
fruit, and not too ftrong, it is a very pleafant, refrefhing, and 
wholefome drink, and one of the beft appropriated to a hot climate. 
Madeira wine is in more efteem than claret, not only becaufe it is 
cheaper, but as the greateft heat of the air only ferves to improve 
its flavour, and as it is not apt to ferment inthe ftomach, It is ge- 


nerally 
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herally drank here diluted with water; and in this ftate it may be 
regarded as a very powerful antifeptic. They are exceffively fond 
of chocolate, which fome drink morning and afternoon in pre- 
ference to tea. Formerly the men ufed to indulge in a fefo in 
their hammocks every day after dinner, They dreffed in waiftcoats 
and caps ; never wearing coats nor wigs, except at church, or on 
public occafions. Thefe modes, copied from the Spaniards, have 
long been difufed; and at prefent they follow the Englith fathions, 
only ftudying coolnefs andeafe. They indulge in the fruits of the 
country, particularly fuch as are moft nutritious; and {wallow 
pepper without moderation, which is alfo the principal ingredient 
in their olios or pepper-pots, a compofition highly efteemed here 
even by the Europeans. , 

The planters of this ifland have been very unjuftly ftigmatized 
with an accufation of treating their Negroes with barbarity. Some 
alledge, that thefe flave-holders (as they are pleafed to call them, 
in-contempt) are lawlefs bafhaws, Weft-India tyrants, inhuman 
oppreffors, bloody inquifitors, anda long, &c. of fuch pretty names. 
The planter, in reply to thefe bitter invetives, will think it fuffi- 
cientto urge, inthe firft place, that 4e did not make them flaves, 
but fucceeded to the inheritance of their fervices in the fame man-_ 
ner as an Englith {quire fucceeds to the eftate of his anceftors; and. 
that, asto his Africans, he buys their fervices from thofe who have’ 
all along pretended a very good right to fell; that it cannot be for, 
his intereft to treat his Negroes in the manner reprefented; but that. 
it is fo to ufe them well, and preferve their vigour and exiftence as 
—longas he isable. The antagonifts, though willing to allow that 

he is felf-interefted in all he does, can hardly admit this pleas: 
although it is evident, that the more mercenary a planter’s difpofi- 
tion is, the ftronger muft the obligation grow upon him to treat, 
his labourers well, fince his own profit, which he is fuppofed.: 
alone to confult, muft neceffarily prompt him to it. In proving him 
therefore to be fucha mercenary wretch, they effectually confute 
the charge of cruel ufage; fince the one is utterly incompatible with 
the otherfr]. «* But,” fays Mr. Sharpe, brandifhing his two- 

edged 
{+} Efquemeling, who was himfelf an indented fervant to the French Weft-India company 


about the year 1664, has deferibed very feelingly the difference between the condition of a Ne- 
Mmz2 groe 
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edged weapon, “ the planter makes no {cruple to gain by wearing 
«© out his flaves with continual labour, and a fcanty allowance, 
«. before they have lived out half their natural days;’’ and he com- 
pares: this excefs of conftrained labour to ‘ the merci ufage 
practifed in England over poft-horfes, fand-afles, &c. Soon after 
this declamation, he tells us, «* that the allowance of food is not 
*¢ given to a flave for his own fake, but merely for the intereft of 
«s his matter; to enable the flave to continue his daily labour in the 
‘© fame manner as the foddering a horfe, or fattening of cattle for 
« flaughter, becaufe the food is given on no other confideration 
«s than for the profit of the owner.” Then he gives usa quotation 
from the learned and reverend Mr. Godwyn, * that the planter 
“© confiders this allowance of provifion as expedient and fit, in 
‘© order to enable his Negroes to undergo their labour, without 
ss which, himfelf cannot get riches and great eftates ; but nothing 
«© for the wretch’s health and prefervation!’ Now, with all fub- 
miiffion to this profound advocate and his co-adjutor, I prefume, 


groe-flave and that of a white contract-fervant, in his time, and affigned the true caufe of it. 
Speaking, firft, of his countrymen at Hifpaniola, he fays, ‘* the fervants commonly bind them- 
“< felves to their mafters for three years; but their mafters, having no confcience, traffic with 
* their bodies as with cattle at a fair, felling them to other mafters as they do Negroes. Yet, to 
«+ advance this trade, fome perfons go purpofely into France, and likewife to England and other 
“ countries, to pick up young men and boys, whom they inveigle and tranfport; and, having 
“‘ once got them into the iflands, they work them like horfes ; the toil impofed upon them being 
“ much harder than what they enjoin the Negroes, their flaves; for thefe they endeavour to pres 
*‘ferve, being their perpetual bond-men; but, for their white fervants, they care not whether 
‘ they live or die, feeing they are to ferve them no longer than three years. 

'“ ‘The planters of the Caribbee Hles” (he afferts) ‘ were ftill moie cruel to their white fer- 
‘6 yvants.” And he names a Frenchman, at St. Chriftopher’s, ‘* who had killed above a hundred with 
** ftripes and blows. In regard to the Englith” (he fays), ‘“ they did the fame with theirs; and 
* that the mildeft cruelty they exercifed towards their fervants was, that, when they had ferved fix 
“ years of their time (the ufuak term of their contracts being feven), they ufed them fo ill, as 
“* forced them to beg their matters to fell them to others, though it were to begin another fervi- 
“‘tude of feven years; and that he had known many who had thus ferved fifteen or twenty 
“s years.” . 

The low price at which thefe fervants were furnifhed by the French company to the planters, 
being no more than from 4/. 10. to 6/, 185. fterling per head, was another caufe of their ill 
ufage; fince the lofs fuftained by their death was confidered, by the purchafer, as very trifling, 
and eafily to be replaced. 

At prefent, it requires no argument to prove, that the enormous price of Negroe-flaves muft 
procure them an indulgent and careful treatment even from owners of an inhuman difpofition ; 
and with fuch men, however felfith the motive is, fill the effect may be no lef favourable to the 
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that, 
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that, if the enabling. “his Negroes to undergo their labour, by al~ 
lowing them expedient ‘food, be the true motive, as they affirm it 
is, for the planter’s care of his Negroes; the fame motive muft 
neceffarily induce him to be equally affiduous for the prefervation 
ef their lives andhealth. This, indeed, is implied; fince, if they: 
are abandoned to ficknefs, or fuffered'to perith for want of his care, 
he muft of courfe.be deprived of the benefit-of their labour, which 
alone (as they rightly obferve) is the:foundation of his riches. 
Thus the planter is affirmed to take care of the life and health of 
his: Negroes, that. he may profit by their: labour; and yet to: let 
them die through barbarity. and: negleé&t; by which he: muft 
eventuaHy be a lofer of all that benefit. Inone paragraph he is 
made.to ftarve and wear them out before they have half finifhed 
their term of: life; in the next he is faid to allow them plenty of 
food;. to fupport them: in:the continuance of their labour. How 
they can be hacked and ftarved to death, like- poft-horfes, or 
fand-afles, and yet fattened like oxen for Leadenhall-market, at one 
and. the fametime, is fo:far beyond the humble limits of‘a planter’s 
comprehenfion, that it muft be left to be further reconciled and 
explained by thefe two fagacious writers; and the perplexing: 
enigma, they are-defiredto folve, is; by what means it comes to 
pafs, that the planter:gains equally, whether he ftarves and: SoS 
them, or whether‘he ‘feeds and takes care of them? 

I will affert, in my: turn, and I hope without inconfiftency or 
untruth, that: there are no men, nor orders of men, it Great-Bri= 
tain, poffeffed of: more difinterefted charity, philanthropy, and cle- 
mency, than the-Creole gentlemen ‘of this ifland. I lave never’ 
known, and rarely heard, of any: cruelty either’ practiféd or tolé- 
rated by them over:their Negroes. #f cruelties are prattifed, they 
happen: without’ their knowledge or confent. Some few of their 
Britith overfeers- have given proofs of a favage difpofitron; but in- 
ftatices are not: wanting to fhew, that, upon juft complaint and in-- 
formatior of inhuman ufage, the planters have punifhed the actor: 

as far they were able, by turning him out of their employ, and" 
frequently refufing’ a certificate that might introduce’ him into any 
other’ pérfon’s. Thefe barbarians are imported from among the li- 
berty-loving inhabitants of Britain and Ireland. Let the reproach 
then 
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then fall on the guilty, and not. on the planter.. He is to thank 
his mother-country for difgorging upon‘him {uch wretches as fome- 
times undertake the management of Weft-India properties; and, 
by wanton torture inflicted on the flaves confided to their charge 
{the refult of their own unprincipled hearts and. abominable tem- 
pers), bring an;unmetited cenfure on the gentlemen proprietors, 
who are-no further culpable than in too often giving this employ- 
ment to the outcafts of fociety, becaufe, it may happen, they can 
get none better. 

America has long been made the very common fewer and dung- 
yard to Britain, Js it not therefore rather ungenerous and unmanly, 
that the planter fhould be vilified, by Britifh men, for the crimes 
and execrable mifdeeds of Britith refugees! It is: hard upon him 
to fuffer this two-fold injury, firft. by the wafte.of his fortune in 
the hands of a worthlefs fervant, and next by: fuch unfair imputa- 
tions upon his character. There is, I allow, no country exifting 
without fome inhuman mifcreants to. difhonout it. - England gives 
birth to fuch, as well as other ftates; but I would not, from: this 
reafon, argue that every Englifhman is (according to Voltaire) a 
favage. 

The planters do not want to be told, that their Negroes are hu- 
man creatures. If they believe them to be of human kind, they 
cannot regard them (which Mr. Sharpe infifts they do) as no better 
than dogs or horfes. But how many poor wretches, even in Eng- 
Jand, are. treated with far lefs care and humanity than thefe brute 
animals! I could wifh the planters had~ not too much reafon on 
their fide to retort the obloquy, and charge multitudes in that king- 
dom with neglecting the juft refpe&t which they owe to their own. 
{pecies, when they fuffer many around them to be perfecuted with 
unrelenting tyranny in various fhapes, and others to. perith in gaols, 
for want of common necefflaries ; whilft no.expence is thought too | 
great to beftow on the well-being of their dogs and-horfes. But, 
to have done with thefe odious comparifons, I fhall only add, that 
a planter {miles with difdain to hear himfelf calumniated for tyran- 
nical behaviour to his Negroes. He would with the defamer might 
be prefent, to obferve with what freedom and confidence they ad- 
drefs him ; not with the abject proftration of real ‘flaves,, but as 

4 their 
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their common friend and father. His authority over them is like: 
that of an antient patriarch: conciliating affection by the mildnefs 
of its exértion, and claiming refpect by the juftice and propriety of 
its decifions and difcipline, it attracts the love of the honeft and: 
good; while it awes the-worthlefs into reformation. Amongft 
three or four hundred Blacks, there muft be fome who are not to? 
be reclaimed. from a favage, intractable humour, and aéts-of vio- 
lence, without the coercion of punifhment. So, among" the whole 
body of planters,. fome may be found of naturally auftere. and in-- 
human tempers, Yet they, who a& up-to the dignity of: man;, 
ought not to be confounded with others; whofe odious: depravity’ 
ef heart has degraded them: beneath the rank of human beings.- 
To caft general reflections on any body of men is- certainly illi-- 
beral ; but much. more fo,. when applied to thofe, who, if their: 
cosdutand characters: were fully. known:to the world, would ap+ 
pear fo little to:deferve them. 

The French treat’ the gentlemen:of their Weft-Ihdia fettlements: 
in a very different manner. ‘It is with great juftice,” fays Boflu;. 
« that. we reckoti the Creoles nob/é in France. ‘Their: fentiments: 
‘¢ are fo-noble and: delicate in every ftation of life, that: they per-- 
“¢ fe€tly well'merit that-appeéllation.”” 

I:fthould implore pardon of the ladies, for- not: having given them: 
the precedencé:which ‘is their due :: but I:difpatched the gentlemen: 
firft,. that I’ might pay: the more attention to the lovelier fex. Fe- 
minine beauties and’ virtues are to be found in‘every clime, the 
growth. of every foil: The Creole women are perfectly well- 
fhaped ;. and: many of them remarkably handfome. In general, 
they have exceedingly good: teeth; which: fome have imputed te 
the pains. they conftantly take in Cleaning them: with the chaw- 
ftick:(s],.which guards. them: from the feurvy. They prefer:cho- 
colate to tea; and‘ do nat drink any liquor fo hot as is cuftomary ° 
with women in-England, It feems to be a vulgar error, that fugar: 
cxafes the teeth to decay: Itiis-certainly am anti-feptic, and’ un- 

[s} A*fpecies of thamnus. It is of a bitter tatte, and contains’ a great. quantity of fixed airs . 
both of which qualities reader it a very proper corrector of any putrid flough that may happen to 
lodge between-the interftices-of the teeth. It is cut: into fmalf junks, of three or four inches in - 
length ; one extremity of which;: being firft foaked a ‘little while in warm water,: is foon: formed ‘ 
into a foft bruh by chawing; from whence it derives its populanname. . 


juftly 
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ee bears that blame; which, for the moft part, fhould rather be 
thrown on the neglect of cleanlinefs. The ladies of this ifland 
eat large quantities of it in fugar-cakes, o or what is called pan-fu- 
gar {#], and confedionary, I knew a man here, who was excef- 
fively fond of fugar and its preparations. During the crop-feafon, 
he not only ufed to eat plentifully of it, but mixed fyrup and 
water for his common beverage at meals. At the age of about 
eighty years,- he had his teeth ftill compleat, perfe€tly white and 
found. He informed me,: that he never was afflitted with the 
tooth-ach in his life. His head.was covered with good black hair, 
without any vifible intermixture of grey, or the leaft fymptom of 
baldnefs; and he was ftrong, hale, and lively. He imputed the 
foundnefs of his teeth, his unchanged hair, and activity, to his: 
never having drunk malt-liquors, wine, or {pirits of any kind; his 
only drink being plain water, the pureft he could get, or mixed 
with fugar. He would probably have attained to a much greater 
age, if it had not been for an ae occafioned by his own te- 
merity. 

Kalm, accounting for the bad teeth of the ladies j in Being lean 
and other North-American provinces, oppofes the vulgar notion of 
bad qualities in fugar upon very probable grounds. He obferves, 
that women, who ufed no fugar in their téa, had equally bad teeth as 
the reft ; that the men in general were lefs liable to this misfortune ; 
and that the Indians, living in the fame air and country, were re- 
markable for good teeth. He afcribes the. decay of them to ‘their 
drinking tea too often, fometimes no lefs than thrice a day, and 
too hot. Some females may titter at the good Dr. Hales’s experi- 
ment with a pig’s tail, which being dipped into a cup of tea, 
heated to the degree in which it is cufually drank (viz. thirty degrees 
above the blood-heat), the fkin was fcalded in a minute, fo as to 
make the hair come off eafily. But he juftly concludes from-hence, 
that the frequent drinking of fuch hot liquor is hurtful, agreeably 
to the general affertion of phyficians. And I may add, that the 
ableft dentifts have concurred in their teftimony, that it is particu 

{4] The fyrup in the tache, or laft clarifier, adheres in a thick cruft to the rim, fomewhat re- 
fembling brown fugar- candy. This is taken off, and paffes under the name of pan-fugar. Cakes 
are alfo made by mixing a little powdered ginger and cinnamon with the clarified yeep s and, 


after pouring it on a plate, it hardens, and is fliced into little fquares. 
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larly deftrutive of the enamel of the teeth. No people in the 
world have finer teeth than the native Blacks of Jamaica; and 
none devour greater quantities of fugar. Few of the Creole ladies 
fip their tea till it cools to about milk-warmth, nor oftener than 
once, or at the utmoft twice, a day. But they, who have been 
brought up in England, where they were accuftomed to drink it 
almoft boiling-hot, and to debauch in it too freely, are many of 
them fo much addicted to, and confirmed in this practice, that 
they cannot break themfelves of it here without much reluétance. 
And hence perhaps it happens, that the natives of England, and 
thofe Creoles who have been educated in ‘England, have not in 
general fuch good teeth, as others who have never been out of the 
ifland [w}. 

A crooked or deformed Creole man or woman, unlefs fuch at the 
time of their birth, or diftorted by fome mifchance, would here be 
a rarity to be gazed at. 

The method ufed here in. rearing children fecures the graceful 
form of their perfons, and is a certain proof of maternal good 
fenfe. From the time their infants are a month old, they are al- 
lowed no other bed than a hard matrafs, laid upon the floor; and, 
inftead of a fheet, they repofe on a {mooth fheep-fkin, which is oc- 
cafionally fhifted, for the fake of cleanlinefs. They are clad loofe 
and light, go without the incumbrance of ftockings, are bathed 
regularly in water every day, and expofed freely to the air; fo that 
no part of the world can fhew more beautiful children. The girls 
are not fuffered to wear ftays (thofe abominable machines for the 
deftruction of fhape and health); but, as well as the boys, are 
indulged in fuch acool and unconfined attire, as admits the free 
extenfion of their limbs and mufcles? 

[x] Some reftrict the bad effects of fugar entirely to what is refined, which is fuppofed to be 
impregnated with lime, ufed in the procefs; and the coirofive power of this fubftance npon bones 
is well known. But it is fcarcely probable, that even a ftrong folution of lime in water could pro- 
duce this erofion of the tecth, unlefs they were daily rubbed with it; and even then it is far from 
being certain. But combine this alkali with an acid (as it is in fugar), and furely its effect mutt be 
greatly altered. We may remark, however, the inconfittence of writers; fome of whom blame 
the acid in the fugar; others, the alkali of the lime; thus imputing the effect to two contrary 


principles. The very finall quantity of lime, that can remain intermixed, is certainly not an- 
fwerable to the fufpicion ; but, if it even fhould be thought to deferve it, the mufcovado, or unre- 


fined, will ftand clear of it, 
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Many of the good folks in England have entertained the ftrange 
opinion, that the children born in Jamaica of white parents turn 
{warthy, through the effect of the climate; nay, fome have not 
fcrupled to fuppofe, that they are converted into black-a-moors. The 
truth is, that the children born in England have not, in general, 
lovelier or more tranfparent fkins, than the offspring of white pa- 
rents in Jamaica. In the Southern parts of the ifland, they have 
none of that beautiful vermeddle, fo much admired in England ; 
Lut, though expofed, as lively children neceffarily muft be, very 
much to theinflucnce of fun-fhine, their fkins do not acquire the 
Englifh tan, but in general grow pale, and of a fainter white. 
The genuine tan of the fun here, on faces of healthy, grown perfons, 
who area good dealinthe open air, is a fuffufion of red. The na- 
tives of both fexes are very remarkable for this kind of complexion ; 
and it gives them the appearance of fanguine habits, and vigorous 
health. The brunettes, or thofe of a naturally thick and unper- 
{piring fkin, frequently become browner, as they advance in years, 
ind feem to be tinged with a bilious fecretion, which circulates 
with the blood, atid lurks in the fmaller veffels, inftead of patling 
off, as it does in other habits, by the outlets of perfpiration. ‘The 
many Mulatto, Quateron, and other illegitimate children fent over 
to England for education, have probably given rife to the opinion 
before-mentioned; for, asthefe children are often fent to the moft 
expenfive public {chools, where the hiftory of their birth and pa- 
rentage isentirely unknown, they.pafs under the general name of 
Weft-Indians; and the bronze of their complexion is ignorantly af- 
cribed to the fervour of the fun in the torrid zone. But the ge- 
nuine Englifh breed, untainted with thefe heterogeneous mixtures, 
is obferved to be equally pure and delicate in Jamaica as the mother 
COUntHy 

The practice of inoculation, according to the modern improve- 
ments, has. been very fucceisfully ufed here. I fhall be forgiven, 
Tam fure, by the ladies, for a fhort digreffion on this fubjec&t, and 
for introducing the following fenfible remarks upon it: 

«© Of thofe who take the {mall-pox cafually, one in feven is 
«found to die. But, of fifteen hundred patients inoculated in 
** England by the furgeons Ranby, Hawkins, and Middleton, three 
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* only mifcarried, 7. ¢. one in five hundred. Now, not to men- 
** tion that the hazard is, by a long experience fince, reduced al- 
“ moft to nothing, according to this computation, which has never 
* been invalidated; iu every five hundred perfons inoculated, fe- 
*¢ venty lives are preferved to fociety! Let the computation be 
** extended to the probable number inoculated every year, from the 
«« time when the practice began to obtain generally, and to thefe 
« add the pofterity derived from the marriage of thefe redeemed 
“ peifons, as they advance to maturity; and we {hall find a pofi- 
«tive and happy increafe of people, continually rifing up, and 
*«« ftaring out of countenance all declaimers againft the prac- 
“ tice[w].” . 

I thought I might, without impropriety, give this quotation at 
large, becaufe I have obferved fome tender mothers in the ifland led 
away by vain terrors, or influenced by predeftinarian feruples; not 
confidering, that the hand of the Almighty has pointed out this 
eafy method of preferving his creatures from the horrid ravages of 
this difeafe, the feeds of which are probably congenial to our very 
frame, and from whofe infe€tion very few are exempted ; nor per- 
ceiving the force of pofitive evidence, which, through a long courfe 
of experience, has demonftrated, that inoculation is almoft an infal- 
lible means of rendering it harmlefs. Nothing can be more mild 
than the diforder in Jamaica, received in this manner. Infants, of 
one month old, have gone through it very fafely. The working 
flaves followed their ufual occupations with the puftules upon their 
bodies, without inconvenience ; and even bathed themfelves in the 
rivers, without any ili confequence. When a preparation was ufed, 
they either had no puftules, or at leaft {uch as never came to a fup- 
puration. ‘Two very moderate dofes of the mercurial medicines, 
and as many gentle purgatives, with an interval of three or four 
days between them, were found fufficient. With refpect to chil- 
dren at the breaft, care was only taken to keep their bodies gently 
lax during the continuance of the eruptive fymptoms ; and, after 
the eruption, to correct any gripings with daily dofes of teftaceous 

wder, anda few drops of tinct. thebaic. at night. The eruption 
generally appeared, on thefe young fubjects, about the fixth day ; 


[<v} Critical Review. 
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and, in grown perfons, about the eighth or ninth. They were 
conftantly in a free air in the fhade, and fuffered no confinement ; 
being reftrained only, in diet, from animal food, falt, and {pirituous 
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liquors. 


Of fifteen hundred Negroes, of all ages and habits of body, who 
were inoculated here by one practitioner, not one died. Such plain 
facts fhould weigh more than argument in fupprefling groundlefs 
apprehenfions ; and teach every mother, that the wilful confignment 
of her helplefs little ones to almoft certain death, when fhe might 
exert the probable means of faving them, is abfolute murder in ef- 
fe&, and little fhort of it in guilt. The infant is incapable of 
judging for itfelf, or of exercifing a freedom of choice. But to the 
parents God has imparted reafon fufficient to conduct their unin- 
ftructed charge, and protect it from impending evils. In ufing their 
beft endeavours for this purpofe, they manifeft a truly religious 
obedience to their Maker, a due affe@tion for their offspring, and a 
fubmiffion to the rules of good fenfe. And, whatever the event 
may prove, they are confcious of having acted with the beft 
intentions, which will furely be moft acceptable to that Being, 
who 

« Preferreth the upright Heart, and pure.” 

Whilft I render all due praife to the Creole ladies for their many 
amiable qualities, impartiality forbids meto fupprefs what is highly 
to their difcredit; I mean, their difdaining to fuckle their own help- 
lefs offspring! they give them up to a Negroe or Mulatto wet nurfe, 
without reflecting that her blood may be corrupted, or confidering 
the influence which the milk may have with refpe& to the difpo- 
fition, as well as health, of their little ones. This fhameful and 
favage cuftom they borrowed from England; and, finding it relieve 
them from a little trouble, ithas gained their general fanétion. 
How barbarous the ufage, which, to purchafe a re{pite from that 
endearing employment fo agreeable to the humanity of their fex, 
fo confonant to the laws of nature, at once fo honourable and de- 
lightful to a real parent, thus facrifices the well-being of a child! 
Notwithftanding every precaution they take to examine the nurfe 
of their choice, it isa million to one but fhe harbours in her blood 
the feeds of many terrible diftempers. There is {carcely one of 

thefe 
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thefe nurfes who is not acommon proftitute, or at leaft who has not 
commerce with more than one man; or who has not fome latent 
taint of the venereal diftemper, of /crofa, either hereditary, or ac« 
uired, and ill-cured. ‘The place ofa nurfe is anxioufly coveted 

by all of them, as it is ufually produ@tive of various emoluments 
tothem; and on this account they are fure to keep fecret any ail- 
ment they labour under, however detrimental to the child, rather 
than be turned off. The mothers in England are at leaft able to 
find fome healthy labourer’s wife; and none of them, I venture to 
believe, would fend their infants to be fuckledin any of the brothels 
of London. [It is true, the Creole ladies have not the fame ad- 
vantage; they can meet with none other than unchafte nurfes; 
and this isanother unanfwerable argument to prove the neceflity 
of their adminiftering their own breaft, in preference to one that 
they are under fo many reafons to fufpect is not equally proper. 

Numberlefs have been the poor little victims to this pernicious 
cuftom. Many innocents have thus been murdered; and many 
more have fucked in difeafes, which rendered their life miferable, 
or fuddenly cut fhort the thread of it. i 

A misfortune attending moft of thefe children is, that they are 
extremely fubject to worm-diforders imbibed with the milk; for I 
have frequently feen thefe vermin difcharged from babes of three 
monthsage. But it is more ufual to fee them looking healthy and 
well till they reach the third year; when they frequently decline 
all at once, and from this caufe. They are often too much 
crammed with the fruits and roots of the country, which at this. 
tender age’are apt to generate a large quantity of vifcid flime in 
their bowels, that affords a xidus for the worms to depofite their 
eggs. The more common kinds which infeft them are the afca- 
rides, and tenia or tape worms: both thefe forts are effeQually ex- 
pelled with a decoction of the authelmenthia, or worm-grafs, which 
grows naturally in the South patts of Jamaica; and fometimes the 
oleum riciniy or nut oil, is adminiftered in fmall and frequent dofes 
with fuccefs. 

The down of the cow-itch pods, given in the proportion of one 
part to three paits. of honey or fyrup, to the quantity of one tea- 


fpoonful morning and evening, for a week, has been found, by 
repeated 
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repeated trials and long. experience, to be equally deftrudtive to 
them; care being only taken'to give a proper dofe of rhubarb, or 
other mild purgative, in order to carry off the dead worms. 

An old woman here formerly performed feveral wonderful cures 
of thiskind, with no other remedy than fat pork, with which the 
fed her little patients;-and, no doubt, it acted upon the worms in 
the like manner as the oily compofitions frequently prefcribed, 
which are found to deftroy thefe animalcules by {topping UB 
their pores. 

Another misfortune is, the conftant intercourfe from their bitth 
with Negroe domeftics, whofe drawling, diffonant gibberifh they 
infenfibly adopt, and with it ho fmall tinéture of their aukward 

carriage and vulgar manners; all which they do not eafily get rid 
of, even after an Englifh education, unlefs fent away extremely 
young. 

“A planter of this ifland, who had feveral daughters, being ap~ 
prehenfive of thefe confequences, fent to England, and procured a 
tutorefs for them, After her arrival, they were never fuffeied to 
converfe with the Blacks. In fhort, he ufed all his vigilance to 
preferve their language and manners from this infection. He fuc- 
ceeded happily in the defign; and thefe young ladies proved fome 
of the moft agreeable and well-behaved in the ifland: nor could it 
be diftinguifhed from their accent, but that they had been brought 
up at fome gentecl boarding-{chool~in. England; infomuch that 
they were eaten afked, by. ftrangers, how long they had re- 
fided in that kingdom, Until a proper feminary can be eftablithed, 
every mafter of a family here might purfue the like method, at 
Jeaft with his daughters, who are generally kept more at home 
than boys. But a mother, who has been trained in the accuftomed 
mode among a herd of Negroe-domeftics, adopts the fame plan, 
for the moft part, with her own children, having no idea of the - 
impropriety of it, becaufe fhe does not difcern thofe fingularities, 
in fpeech or deportment, which are fo apt to ftrike the ears and 
eyes of well-educated perfons on a firft introduction to them. 

The ladies, however, who live in and about the towns, being 
often in company with Europeans, and others brought up in Great- 
Britain, copy imperceptibly their manners and addrefs ; and become 

better 
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better qualified to fill the‘honourable ftation of a wife, and to head 
their table with grace and propriety. Thofe, who have been bred 
up entirely in the fequeftered country parts, and had no oppor- 
tunity of forming themfelves either by example or tuition, are 
truly to be pitied. We may fee, in fome of thefe places, a very 
fine young woman aukwardly dangling her arms with the air of a 
Negroe-fervant, lolling almoft the whole day upon beds or fettees, 
her head mufHled up with two or three handkerchiefs, her drefs 
loofe, and without ftays. At noon, we find her employed in gob- 
bling pepper- pot, feated on the floor,. with her fable hand- eas 
around her. In the afternoon, fhe takes her feo as ufual ; while 
two of thefe damfels refrefh her face with the gentle breathings of 
the fan; and a third provokes the drowfy powers of Morpheus by 
delicious {cratchings on the fole of either foot. When fhe rouzes 
from flumber, her fpeech is whining, languid, and childifh. When 
ariived at maturer years, the confcioufnefs of her ignorance makes 
her abfcond from the fight or converfation of every rational crea-- 
ture. Her ideas are narrowed to the ordinary fubje@s that pats 
before her, the bufinefsof the plantation, the tittle-tattle of the 
parifh; the tricks, fuperftitioas, diverfions, and profligate dif- 
courfes, of black fervants, equally illiterate and unpelifhed. 

Who is there, that does not fincerely deplore the lot of this un- 
happy tramontane, and blame the inattention of the legiflature to 
that important article, Education! ‘To this defect we muft attri- 
bute all that cruel ridicule and farcafm, fo frequently lavithed upon 
thefe unfortunate females by others of their fex, who, having ex- 
perienced the bleffings of a regular courfe of inftruction at fchool, 
are too oftentatioufly fond of holding in derifion what they ought’ 
to look upon with candour and conéern. What ornaments to fo- 
ciety might not thefe neglected women have proved, if they could 
have received .the fame degree of liberal polifh! On the other 
hand, deprived thus of the means of culture and refinement, i}]- 
furnifhed as they are with capacity for undertaking the province -of 
managing domeftic concerns, uninformed of what pe.tains to ceco- 
nomy, order, and decency; how unfit are they to be the compa- 
nions of fenfible men, or the patterns of imitation.to their daugh- 
ters! how incapable of. regulating their manners,. ee 

their 


their underftanding; or improving their morals! Can the wifdom 
of legiflature be more ufefully applied, than to the attainment of 
threfe ends; which, by making the women more defirable partners 
in marriage, would render the ifland more populous, and refidence 
in it more eligible; which would banifh ignorance from the rifing 
generation, reftrain numbers from feeking thefe improvements, at 
the hazard of life, in other countries; and from unnaturally re- 
viling a place which they would love and prefer, if they could en- 
joy in it that neceffary culture, without which life and property 
lofe their relith to thofe who are born, not only to inherit, but to 
adorn, a fortune. dee) 
- The women of this ifland are lively, of good natural genius, 
frank, affable, polite, generous, humane, and charitable; cleanly 
in their perfons even to excefs; infomuch that they frequently 
bring on very dangerous. complaints by the.too free ufe of bathing 
at improper periods. ‘They are faithful in their attachments ; 
hearty in their friendfhips ; and fond, to a fault, of their children, 
except in the fingle inftance which I am grieved to have been 
obliged to expatiate upon. They are temperate and abftemious in 
their diet, rarely drinking any other liquor than water. ‘They are 
remarkably expert at their needle, and indeed every other female 
occupation taught them; religious in their lives and fentiments ; 
and chafte without prudery in their converfation. In horfeman- 
fhip, dancing, and mufic, they are in general very accomplithed: 
an thefe acquired qualifications they excell, more or lefs, according 
to the-opportunities that have fallen in their way of cultivating 
their natural talents, which are very good, and fufceptible of ex- 
tenfive improvements. As°a foil-to the'brilliant part of their cha- 
‘a&ter, I muft acknowledge, although with great relu€tance, that 
‘they yield too much to the influence of:a warm climate in their 
liftlefs indolence of life. But it is chiefly the fault, of the -men, if - 
they do not affemble till dinner is ferved up, «or retire from it with 
the cloth, ‘to doze away an hour: or two, or enjoy a feparate fete a 
tete in fome adjoining chamber, leaving the men to their bottle. . I 
‘have heard it reported of the mafter of a family, that, regularly 
after dinner and one circulation of the bottle, he ufed to throw out 
broad ‘aints that it was time for all females in company .to with- 
Ard draw ; 
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draw; and, when this fignal was diftegarded, gave fo indecent 
a toaft, as drove them immediately out of the room; a practice fo 
brutal, that it would merit the baftinadoe even among Hottentots. 
This unfocial cuftom, however, lofes ground, as the men are lefs 
attached than formerly to the pleafuies of getting drunk. In the 
gentecler families, converfation between the two patties is kept up 
for a confiderable time after dinner. Tea, coffee, and cards, fup- 
ply the paffetemps of jovial fongs and voluptuous bumpers. They 
now contrive, for the moft part, to have a fele& apartment, or 
drawing room, for rejoining the ladies after a fthort feparation; 
and the cuftomary intermixture in large companies, of placing the 
beaus and belles alternately, tends much to promote this polite 
intercourfe between the two fexes, Formerly the married men 
and bachelors ufed to carouze together almoft every day at taverns; 
the fpirit of gaming then prevailed to a great excefs; andthe name 
of a family man was held in the utmott derifion. 

That irregular courfe of life was accompanied with innumerable 
evils, Many gentlemen of rank in the country impaired their for- 
tunes, and reduced their families to the brink of ruin. It was 
not at all unufual to fee oneof them, after lofing all his money, 
proceed to {take his carriage and horfes that were waiting to carry 
him home; and, after lofing thefe, obliged to return on foot. 
Drunken quarrels happened continually between intimate friends; 
which generally ended in duelling. And there were very few who 
did not fhorten their lives by intemperance, or violence. 

The prefent ftate of reformation therefore is. a very happy 
change; which, by re-uniting the fexes, has promoted temperance, 
urbanity, and concord. A want of proper education and good 
maternal examples has rendered fomé women here extravagant in 
their expences, and very indifferent ceconomifts in their houfeold 
affairs. They employ too numerous a tribe of domeftic fervants, 
and are apt to truft too far their fidelity, which is not always proof 
againft ftrong temptations. From twenty to forty fervants is no- 
thing unufual. Perhaps it may not be unpleafant to the reader, to 
fee a lift of one of thefe houfehold eftablifhments. 1 fhall there- 
fore prefent him with the following: of 

1 Butler, 2 Footmen, or waiting-men, 
Vor. II. Oo 1 Coach- 
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1 Coachman, i Key, or ftore-keeper, 
1 Poftillion, 1 Waiting-maid, 

1 Helper, 3 Houfe-cleaners, 

1 Cook, 3 Wather-women, 

1 Affiftant, 4 Sempitrefies. 


Thefe amount all together to twenty. If there are children in 
the family, each child has its nurfe; and ea¢h nurfe, her affiftant 
boy or girl; who make a Jarge addition to the number. Moft of 
thefe are on board-wages, from three to four rials per week, befides 
their cloathing ; with which they feem to live very comfortably. 
A fpeculative writer fuppofes it very feafible, in order to increafe 
the number of white inhabitants, that every family fhould employ 
white domettics inftead of Negroes. But he did not refle&, that 
even in Britain there is no one clafs of the people more infolent and 
unmanageable than the houfe-fervants. Their wages are enormous; 
the charge of maintaining them, their wilful wafte, idlenefs, 
profligacy, ingratitude of difpofition, and ill behaviour in general, 
are fo univerfally, and {I believe) with good reafon, complained 
of, that moft families confider them as neceflary evils, and would 
gladly have nothing to do with fuch plagues, if their rank or fta- 
tion in life, or their own imbecillities, could poflibly admit of their 
keeping none. Whrt then muft be the cafe in Bie if thefe 
gentry are found foungovernable and troublefome in Great Britain? 
None of them would leave home, to ferve inthe colony, except for 
very extravagant wages: even thofe that might pafs over would 
toon difcover, that, by the policy of the country, there fubfifts a 
material diftinétion between them andthe Negroes. If they fhould 
chance to meet with any black fervants in the fame family, they 
would impofe every part of the drudgery of fervice upon thefe poor 
creatures, and commence ladies and gentlemen. The females 
would attend to no work, except pinning their lady’s handkerchief: 
and the men, to no other than laying the cloth for dinner, and 
powdering their mafter’s hair. The governors ufually bring over 
white fervants with them; but are very glad to get quit of them, 
and fall into the modes of the country. The Negroes are certainly 
much better fervants here, becaufe they are more orderly and obe- 
dent and conceive an attachment to the families they ferve, far 
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ftronger than may be expe&ted from the ordinary white domeftics: 
at leaft, the inhabitants of the ifland feem to be of this opinion ; 
for thofe gentlemen, whofe ample fortunes admit their affording 
the expence of importing and maintaining. white fervants, incline 
univerfally to prefer the Blacks; nor will they, I believe, ever 
wifh to increafe population, and ftrengthen their fecurity, by the 
introduction of Englith valets and friffeurs into their families; the 
debauched morals, and diflolute practices of this race of men, 
would do more hurt among the Blacks by the force of example, 
than their ability for defending the country could do good. The 
fort of men, beft qualified for increafing the number of Whites, are 
the fober, frugal, and induftrious artificers; together with the 
poorer farmers and graziers, a hardy ufeful people, and moft fit 
for occupying the unfettled defarts, and ‘changing the woods and 
wildernefles into flourifhing paftures and plantations. 

But to return to what concerns the ladies. Scandal and goflip~ 
ing are in vogue here as well as in other countries. A natural vi- 
vacity and opennefs of temper are apt to betray the unguarded 
into little indifcretions, which are fometimes diligently aggravated 
and blackened with the tongue of malevolence and envy. Yet few 
are more irreproachable in their actions than the Creole women: 
they err more in trivial follies, and capricés unreftrained, than in 
the guilt of real vice. And, if we confider how forcibly the warmth 
of this climate muft co-operate with natural inftinét to rouze the 
paflions, we ought to regard chaftity here as no mean effort of fe- 
male fortitude; or, at leaft, judge not too rigidly of thofe lapfes 
which happen through the venial frailty and weaknefs of human 
nature. They have not yet learned thofe artifices and difguifes 
which women of the world can aflyme when they pleafe to veil 
their fentiments and conduét., Their gaiety inclines them to be 
fond of drefs, balls, and company ; and, confidering the {mall circle 
of public diverfions in this ifland, it is not furprifing that they 
fhould feek to gratify their inclinations by every, l-vely amufement 
of this fort that prefents itfelf. I mutt add, that they poffefs fome 
fhare of vanity and pride ; and that fome few join‘to the latter an 
high and over-bearing {pirit, which, not having been duly checked 
in their infancy, is apt to vent itfelf in turbulent fits of rage and 

00-2 clamour, 
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clamour, to the unfpeakable difturbance of the poor animal, whofe 
misfortune it may be to be linked in the nuptial bonds with fuch a 
temper. F ain would I with to relate, that the more gentle and 
efteemable fair-ones apply themfelves to repair the deficiencies of 
an imperfect education, by giving fome leifure hours to the moft 
approved authors, by whofe help they might add the delights of a 
rational converfation to thofe abundant graces which nature has 
beftowed upon them. It is a pity that fuch excellent talents fhould 
lie wafte, or mifemployed, which require only cultivation to make 
them fhine out with dignity and elegance. To pleafe the eye, re- 
quires only the fkill of a common mercenary harlot; but to capti- 
vate the heart, and charm the mind, a woman mutt diveft herfelf, 
as foon as‘poflible, of grofs ignorance (that fofter-mother of pride), 
filly prattke, and conceited airs; fhe muft endeavour, by diligent 
reading and obfervation, to enlarge her notions, banifh her preju- 
dices, and ftock her intelle€&t with fuch improvements, as may en- 
able her to bear her part in a fenfible converfation. By thefe eafy 
means, fhe may fave many a blufh, when common fubjects are dif- 
cuffed, of which fhe ought not to be ignorant; fhe will entertain 
her company in a rational manner, and with correét language, and 
not expefe her hudband to be hooted at, for his folly in tying bim- 
felf for life to.a pretty idiot. That audacious flanderer, Dr. Browne, 
accufes fome of the ladies here of flaying their faces with the 
eauftic oil of the cafhew-nut, in order to acquire a new fkin. 
“ The procefs’’ (he fays) <* continues fourteen or fifteen days; du- 
& ring which they fuffer the moft exquifite torture, ae, their 
& vanity enables them to fupport with Chriftian patience.” And 
yet it feems to be to very little purpofe; « for’’ (he adds) ¢¢ all 
« this bliftering leaves the countenance much more deformed, than 
“ any {pots or freckles could have made it. Happy,’’ (quoth he) 
ec had they been equally attentive to the improvement of their 
‘¢ mind, which they too frequently negle&t; while they bear fo 
“much pain, to caft their fkins,. in: imitation. of fnakes an 
sevadders.”< : 
The doctor, like many other old batchelors, had {trange fancies 
about the operations of the toilet, or (to believe the beft of him): 
took a hint, from fome girlifh freak of this kind; which might 


have 
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have come to his knowledge in the courfe of his medical practice, 
to infinuate that this cofmetic was in general ufe. But the women 
here fo univerfally underftand the cauftic nature of this oil, that 
they never attempt to open the nuts with their own fingers, for 
fear of burning them. All families have the kernels ferved up at 
‘their table in a variety of different preparations. And hence I judge 
it impofiible, that any woman, poflefling two grains of fenfe, could 
think of befmearing her whole face with fuch a liniment, which 
erodes like agua fortis, though fhe might ufe-the kernels in emul 
fion. I rather fufpeét the dofor’s credulity was impofed upon by 
fome wag; and that he feized this occafion to have a fling at the: 
ladies, who are therefore much obliged to him for fo ingenious a 
tale, as well as for the fting at the end of it. 

It is remarked here, that the women attaim earlier to maturity, 
and fooner decline, than in the Northern climates: they often 
marry very young, and are mothers at twelve years of age. They 
confole themfelves, however, that they can enjoy more of real ex- 
iftence here in one’ hour, than the fair inhabitants of the frozen, 
foggy regions do in two. ‘The temperance of their Iife carries 
them on, notwithftanding, to a good old age; it being no un- 
common thing to. fee women here of eighty or ninety years, and 
upwards. A few years fince, a venerable matron died at the age 
of one hundred and eight; and I remember one of ninety-fix, who 
enjoyed all her faculties unimpaired, excepting her fight, whicly 
truly was fomewhat the worfe for wear. Many of the other fex 
too, who, by conftitution or from prudence, avoid {trong liquors: 
and ‘hurtful excefles, arrive at the fame periods of longevity with 
fewer infirmities than accompany the fame ages in England, where 
old folks are generally fhriveled with cold, and. overwhelmed with: 
catarrhous defluxions, the natural fruits of a raw, wet atmofphere.. 
In Jamaica, the warmth and equable {tate of the air is friendly to 
age; and the nutritious quality of its foods preferves vigour and a: 
jively flow of {pirits. 

Intemperance and fenfuality are the fatal inftruments which, in: 
this ifland, have committed fuch havoc, and fent their heedlefs vo- 
taries, in the prime of manhood, to an untimely grave. It is 


owing to thefe deftrugtive caufes, that we perceive here fuch a: 
numbes 
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number of young widows, who are greedily {napped up by di- 
ftrefled bachelors, or rapacious widowers, as foon as the weeds are 
laid afide. Sir Nicholas Lawes, formerly governor of the ifland, 
ufed to fay, that the female art of growing rich here in a fhort 
time was comprized in two fignificant words, ** marry and bury.” 

To fum up the character of the Jamaica ladies, I fhall conclude 
with this remark ; that, confidering the very great defects in their 
education, and other local difadvantages, their virtues and merits 
feem juftly entitled toour higheft encomium ; and their frailties and 
failings to our mildeft cenfure. 


SEEMOSP AULT: 


THE natives of Scotland and Ireland feem to thrive here much 
better than the European Englifh. They bring founder conftitu- 
tions with them in general, and are much fooner provided for. 
The national pattiality, which is made an accufation againft the 
gentlemen of the two former parts of the Britifh empire, is fo far 
attended here with very good confequences;. for their young coun- 
trymen, whocome over to feek their fortunes, are often beholden 
to the benevolence of thefe patrons, who donot fuffer them to 
Janguifh and fall into defpondence for want of employment, but 
take them under friendly protection; and, if they are well difpofed, 
they are foon put into a way of doing fomething for themfelves. 
The gentlemen are therefore, in my opinion, very often unjuftly 
cenfured for doing what humanity requires, This hofpitable ala- 
crity to affift and befriend their countrymen, in a place where they 
might otherwife become deftitute of fupport, and fick of life, pro- 
duces likewife an event very favourable to the colony, by inviting 
into it frequent recruits of very able hands, who add not a little to 
its population and{trength. Theoffspring of this part of Britain are ex- 


tremely numerousand flourifhing in Jamaica, Ihave heard a computa- 


tion made of no fewer thanone hundred of thename of Campbel only 
aétually refident in it, all claiming alliance with the Argyle family. 
There are likewife numbers, who, though related to other noble 
ftocks of the North, deferve much more refpe&t from their own in- 
trinfic worth, than from their illuftrious confanguinity, Jamaica, 

5 indeed, 
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indeed, is greatly indebted to North-Britain, as very near one third 
of the inhabitants are either natives of that country, or defcendants 
from thofe who were. Many have come from the fame quarter 
every year, lefs in queft of fame, than of fortunes; and fuch is 
their induftry and addrefs, that few of them have been difappointed 
in their aim. To fay the truth, they are fo clever and prudent 
in general, as, by an obliging behaviour, good fenfe, and zealous. 
fervices, to gain efteem, and make their way through every ob- 
ftacle. The Englith were never charged with a want of bene- 
volence; but, in the exercife of it, they refemble the blind god- 
defs Fortune, who fcatters her favours with her eyes fhut before 
all that happen in the way to fcramble for them. AbftraGted from 
the line I have drawn, the extenfion of friendfhip to an undeferving: 
man, for no other reafon but becaufe it was his lot to have been 
born in the fame parifh, and in preference to one of far greater merit 
who chanced to be born two or three hundred miles further diftant,. 
is illiberal and unmanly, and betrays a mind enflaved, in the moft 
contemptible degree, to meannefs and ignorance. In this ifland no 
diftin@tions ought to fubfift, but of good or bad citizens, They 
who would feem to maintain any other by their condu@, however 
they may affect to difdain them with their lips, are of narrow fouls, 
and no true friends to the intereft and peace of the ifland. 

The lower order of white people’ (as they are called here) are, 
for the moft part, compofed of artificers, indented fervants, and re» 
baceesa neti 

The firft live well here, and get high prices for their work [2]. 
Of the fecond clafs, great numbers ufed formerly to be brought 

; from 


[«} I felect a few articles, from which fome idea may be formed of the expence of building in 
this ifland; and, for better comparifen with the London prices, the fums are all reduced to 
fterling. 


hi 38 the Los ade 
Mafonry, per perch, — —_— — o.4 st 
Reduced brick-work, per rod, ee —— — 16 1 ¢ 
Bricks, per mill. with carriage, — — ae ye ee 
Laying ditto, per mall. sigan’ o 14 3 
Paving ditto on edge, per yard, — ; —  o 3 63 
Ditto ditto flat, ditto, zac inset ee LON OF 
Lime, fer hogfhead, —_—— —— o 3 2k to & 7 6% 
Scantling, plank, and board, per Pun feet, — — 811 § 
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from Scotland, where they were actually kidnapped by fome man- 
traders, in or near Glafgow, and fhipped for this ifland, to be fold 
for four or five years term of fervice. On their arrival, they ufed 
to be ranged in a line, like new Negroes, for the planters to pick 
and chufe. But this traffic has ceafed for fome years, fince the 
defpotifm of clanthip was fubdued, and trade and induftry drove 
out lazinefs and tyranny from the North of Scotland. The arti- 
ficers, particularly ftone-mafons and mill-wrights, from that part 
of Britain, are remarkably expert, and in general are fober, frugal, 
and civil; the good education, which the pooreft of them receive, 
having great influence on their morals and behaviour. I do not 
know whether the overfeers of plantations fhould be confidered in 
a feparate clafs: they are, for the moft part, fuch as have paffed 
through a-regular courfe of fervice in the agriculture of this coun- 
try; and, if they are fenfible and thrifty, they enjoy very com- 
fortable lives, and fave enough out of their falaries to buy a fettle- 
ment of their own: fome of them have even become poffeffors, in 
time, of very large propertiés, and made a very refpectable figure 
here. Subordinate to the overfeers are the plantation book-keepers, 
warehoufe or ftore-keepers, diftillers, tradefmen, and drivers, or 
fub-overieers ; but for this laft office Negroes are moftly employed. 
The crimp’s office has fupplied no fmall number of inferior fer- 
vants. ‘This office has thé fingular faculty of qualifying any man 
whatever for any art or myftery he inclines to follow in the co- 
lonies, and by no other magic than a common indenture; car. 
penters, who never handled a tool; bricklayers, who {carcely 
know a brick from a ftone; and book-keepers, who can neither 


- : iS eh iA aye aid 
Hard timber, ser hundred feet, ——— si oes, VII 2 ale etO ake ceeGr 
Beit Carolina thingles, fer mill, about — - 217 1 3.2% 5k 
Roofing, boarding, and fhingling, ser {quarey ———- —m— 3 4 32 
Door-frames, each, —— 2 17 12 
Window ditto, i —— so15 8 
Framing, lathing, and fhingling roofs, per {quare, —— ——— 217 12 
Iron work, per pound, — oo 82 
Flat and fquare bars, ser pound, — — —- 90 o 8 
‘Twenty-penny nails, per mill. ——- —_— — 017 0 
Ten-penny nails, ditto, — - ——- ——- O10 3 
Six-penny nails, ditto, as re Oe Sara 
Spike nails, per pound, ——— — pe —- © 0 102 
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write nor read. Many of thefe menial fervants, who are retained 
for the fake of faving a deficiency, are the very dregs of the three 
kingdoms. They have commonly more vices, and much fewer 
good qualities, than the flaves over whom they are fet in authority; 


the better fort of which heartily defpife them, perceiving little or 


no difference from themfelves, except in fkin, aid blacker de- 


. pravity. By their bafe familiarity with the wortt-difpofed among 


the flaves, thay do a very great injury to the plantations; caufing 
difturbances, by feducing the Negroes wives, and bringing an 
odium upon the white people in general, by their drunkennefs and 
profligate actions, In fact, the better fort of Creole Blacks difdain 
to aflociate with them, holding them in too much contempt, or 
abhorrence. 

Although the gaol-delivery of Newgate is not poured in upon 
this ifland; yet it is an occafional afylum for many who have de- 
ferved the gallows. Thefe fellows are no fooner arrived, than they 
cheat away to the right and left, and off againthey ftart; carrying 
all away with them, except the infamy of their proceedings, 
which they leave behind, as a memento, to fhew the impropriety of 
admitting any other than honeft men to be members of an in- 
duftrious colony. 

Formerly convitt-felons were tranfported hither; but the in. 
convenience attending the admiffion of fuch mifcreants obtained the 
inhabitants a relief from them. While thetraffic for Scotch fervants 
lifted, the legiflature of the ifland lent their helping hand to give it 
encouragement; and, in 1703, it was enacted, that a mafter of 
any fhip, importing thirty white men fervants at one time, fhould 
be for that voyage exempted from paying ajl port-charges. If any 
of the fervants fo brought in fhould happen to remain undifpofed of 
at the expiration of thirteen days after their arrival, the receiver- 
general was direéted to take charge of them, upon paying to the 
importera certain fum per head. He was then to fend them to 
the cu/fos of that parifh, where the greateft deficiencies were; and 
the treafury was reimburfed by the perfon, or planter, on whom 
they were quartered. It is curious to remark the prices which at 
that time were fet upon thefe fervants, and to compare them with 
what are paid at preient. 

Vor, Il, Pp Every 
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Every fervant, Englith, Scotch, Wrelfh, or of the iflands 
of Jerfey, Guernfey, or Man, if in time of war, per 


head, Cras —— oe = Currency, fuais 
Tf in time of peace, ie weal Raa! 14 
Trifh fervants, in time of war, —— eR F palais) 15 
Ditto, in time of peace, se ee a 


Convicts are excepted out of this aé&t; and none have of late 
years been fent over, unlefs to the regiments, whofe fervice here 
is not much advanced by fuch recruits. The caufe of this depre- 
ciation of the Irifh I am not informed of; but poffibly they were 
more turbulent, or lefs fkillful in work, than the others. They 
are in very different eftimation in South Carolina; where what 
are denominated bog-trotters, or fuch as have been accuftomed to 
the boggy grounds of Ireland, are in great requeft for cultivating 
their rice-fwamps, for which work they are particularly excellent, 
and generally turn out very mduftrious. 

But to compare the different expence of indented fervants in 
r703 and now. At that time they were obliged, by a law of the 
ifland, to ferve feven years, if under eighteen years of age; and, 
if above that age, the term of four. 

The fervice therefore of a man, above eighteen 

years old, might then be purchafed for a term 

of four years, in time of peace, for — — Vil 
Such a fervant, at the prefent time, would con- 

tract only for four years, at from 354 to gol. 

per annum, befides his paflage. He therefore 

cofts the importer, for his paflage, —f 14 
His wages for four years, at the loweft rate of 

351. per annum, 


The difference is, 140 
A planter therefore could, at that time, hire eleven fervants at 
no greater charge, for importation and fervice, than is now given for 
one. The proportion of deficiency will ftand as follows: 
1703, A proprietor of 300 Negroes, 120 head of ftock, 
quota of fervants 173; charge, —f 238 
1770, A proprietor of 300 Negroes, 120 head of ftock, 
quota of fervants 113; charge, 
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It is no wonder, therefore, that the planters do not fupply their 
deficiencies as formerly, by importing indented fervants, but rather 
pay the penalty, which was fixed, in the year IP Pg soul 3 Leper 
annum, and rarely exceeds that fum now, it being feldom doubled ; 
or elfe pick up any tranfient vagabonds that chance to fall in their 
way, and will ferve for 15/. or 20/. a year. 

The firft deficiency-law, paffed in 1681, required a greater pro- 
portion. According to this, the fame proprietor muft have kept 
thirty-three. This may account for the greater proportion of 
white inhabitants in thofe days, when fuch fervants were to be pro- 
cured at the moft trifling expence, and maintained ata very cheap 
rate. In their condition, they were little better than flaves during 
theix term of fervice. They were allowed yearly three fhirts, as 
many pair of drawers, fhoes and ftockings, and a hat or cap; 
which were probably of very wretched ftuff, as the penalty for not 
making fuch an allowance was no more than forty fhillings. Their 
fubfiftence was directed tobe four pound weight of good fleth or 
fith per week, with a fufficient quantity of plantation provifion, fuch 
as yams, &c.$ and they were, fubjected to various penalties for 
mifdemeanour; viz. 

For laying violent hands on their employer; a twelvemonth’s 
extra fervice.—Embezzling or wafting goods, of above 4os, 
value; two years exfra fervice.—Getting a fellow-fervant with 
child; a fervice of double the time the woman had to ferve.— 
Marrying without the confent of their mafter or miftrefs; two years 
extra fervice.—Abfenting from fervice without leave; one week’s 
fervice for every day’s abfence.—Wilfully catching the venereal, 
or other difeafe; or w/fully getting broken bones, bruifes, &c.; 
to ferve double the time thereby lofty and for all charges thereby 
occafioned, at 10s. a month,. after the expiration of their in- 
dentures. —Concealing a fervant, or flave; one year’s feryice, or 
a whipping of thirty-nine lafhes, at the option of the injured party, 
on conviction before a juftice.—Stealing: timber, or tanning-bark ; 
3/. penalty, upon conviction.—Forging a certificate of freedom ; 
on conviction, to be pilloried, and lofe both ears. 

The only material provifions in their favour were, that they 
fhould not be whipped saked, without order of a juftice of the 

Pp. 2 peace ; 
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peace; nor be tarned- off, when grown infirm, under pretence of 
giving them freedom; nor be buried until the body had been 
viewed ‘by a juftice of the peace, conftable, tything man, or two 
neighbours. 

But the penal-claufes of thefe'aéts Have lomg fince been extinct ; 
and at prefent the white indented fervants are laid under few re- 
{trictions,. except fo: far'as refpects their ferving out their term, 
And by a later law, pafied in 1736, the mifbehaviour of fervants 
during their contract, and all differences between them and thei 
matters (overfeers of fugar-plantations excepted) are to be herd 
and determined before two juftices of the peace, according to the 
nature of the cafe, and without appeal, fave that they are to inflict 
no punifhment extending to life or limb. Where they have not 
frefh meat, they are allowed four barrels of beef per annum, with 
flour, or bread-kind in proportion; but, im general, their allowance 
is not limited; and the tiradefmen and:better fort mefs with the 
overfeer of the refpeétive plantations, unlefs he thinks proper to 
keep a feparate table forthem, whtch is fometrmes the cuftom on 
very large eftates, where they-rarely éat any- falt-meat, except for 
a forenoon luncheon. 

Any matter of a hip attempting ‘to carry off the ifland, or run 
away witiy another perfon’s white indented fervant, without a dif 
charge from the employer, is, on conviction,’ to be adjudged guilty 
of felony, without benefit of clergy; and to fuffer accordingly. 

Many of the artificers who have come under thefe contraéts, - if 
they were fober and-diligent; have fettled afterwards in the ifland; 
and acquired very handfome fortunes, particularly the Scotch, 
That part of Britain has likewife furnifhed fome of the ableft furs 
veyors known here.- There are generally twelve of thefe, who 
are commiffioned by -the governor, give bond in -200/. for the 
faithful execution of theit’office, and ‘are put under feveral regula- 
tions by law. This bufinefs was formerly very profitable; and {til 
is fo in-the hands of able draughtfmen, the charges of making 
plans being extremely high: befides, the ignorance and’knavery of 
furveyors, formerly ermployed:to run out the weod-lands, have 
caufed fuch errors as to breed numberlefs difputes concerning the 
true fixings and boundaries even to this day; and the adjuftment 
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of thefe contentions is a perpetual fund for employing and fup- 
porting the profeffors of the geometric art.’ 

The -Jews were very early fettled in this ifland, attraCtted no lefs 
by the quantity of gold and filver brought into circulation here, 
than the mild difpofition of the government towards them. In 
fome of the other fugar-iflands they were profcribed, by admitting 
the evidence of pagan flaves againft them in the courts of juftice. 


Yet, although this government was comparatively lenient, they 


were oppreffed, in. fome inftances, conformably to that perfecuting 


- fpirit which zealous Chriftians ufed antiently to tnanifeft towards 


all thofe who differed from them in matters of faith, particularly 
Jews, Turks, and Infidels. But it muft be owned, that the raf- 
cally tricks, for. which both antient and- modern Jews have always 
been diftinguifhed, may have ferved not a little to embitter the po- 


polar hatred againft them. In 1681, a law paffed in Jamaica to 


prevent clipping and falfifying of coin, and debafing of gold and 
filver wares. ‘The- Jews were, at that time, the principal workers 
in gold and filver. Their fondnefs for this craft in all ages is re- 
markable, and proves the gainfulnefs-of it; and it is {till more fo, 
that perhaps there feldom has been fuch a law enacted in any coun- 
try, which did not abound with thefe Jewith artifts. 

I think it was in the reign.of- William III, that the council of 
this ifland addreffed the crown to expel all the Jews from this part 
of the Britith dominions, not for the fubftantial reafon above at- 
figned, but for a very whimfical one, viz. becaufe “ they were de- 
‘¢ fcended from the crucifiers of the bleffed Jefus.’’ I need not 
mention, that his majefty did not think fit to comply with their re- 
queft. ‘The gentlemen were not decp enough read in. hiftory to 
difcover, that the Romans, and not the Jews, punifhed by cruci- 
fixion. But, if they fuppofed the Jews of. Jamaica to be the li- 
neal defcendents from-that part of the Jerufalem mob -which ac- 
cufed cur Saviour before the Roman governor, and, by importuning 
for his execution, became participes criminis, and fo tran{mitted. the 
guilt down to their third and fourth generations; we muft admire 
their {kill in pedigrees, who could thus trace the line of ‘ defcent 
through a courfe of near feventeen centuries. ~ In thefe ‘days of is- 


norance, and long after, they.were not taxed. lke’. other fubjects, 
but 
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but obliged to raife among them a certain annual tribute, which 
the aflembly varied at pleafure. During the government of Sir 
‘Thomas Lynch, they were affefled the annual fum Ofa7 50 /58Uer 
fides one fhilling in the pound on their rents. In governor Molef- 
worth’s time, they began to make a confiderable figure, and were 
permitted to erect fynagogues, and perform divine worfhip according 
to their own ritual. And from this period we begin to date their 
deliverance out of bondage in the ifland., 

It is uncertain, whether at the fame period they purchafed the 
intereft of a commander in chief to obtain the royal inftru€tion, | 
forbidding the governor for the time being to give affent to any bill 
impofing this partial taxation ; but it was probable from this origin | 
their cuftom began of prefenting every new governor, upon his ar- | 
rival, withsa peace-offering, confifting of a purfe of doubloons. I 
have heard, that the firft oblation of this fort was, for decency-fake, | 
conveyed in a pye; whence it ‘has obtained this nick-name. The © 
(imaller douceur, prefented to a lieutenant-governor, is {tyled a fart; 
and the ftill fmaller perquifite, tothe fecretary, a tartlet[y). Op- — 
preffion had taught them, that no argument was fo powerful as | 
this in foliciting for protection. It muft be acknowledged, how- 
ever, that thefe people have fhewn themfelves very good and 
ufeful fubje&s upon many occafions.. When the French invaded 


er 


Pittoles, | 

[vy] Their ptefent to a new governor in chief has generally been, as I am told, about 200 | 
To a heutenant-governor, — sso 
Toa prefident, I fuppofe the fame. i 
To the governor’s, &c. fecretary, — —— — so | 


I fhall take the opportunity of mentioning here, what I omitted in the proper place, that the 
governor’s fecictary has no fixed falary ; nor any fees allowed by law, except a trifling fum on cer- 
uficates of freedom taken out, which are 1enewable only once in feven yeas: but his income is | 
rated by fome at about rooo/. fterling per annum; and by others much higher. It arifes from | 
the gratuities he receives on all civil and military commiifions and warrants iflued by the governor, 
efpecially upon entrance of the latter into office; at which time it has been often the practice to 
xenew fuch commiilions, &c. merely to put money into the fecretary’s pocket. And fome 20- » 
vernors have condefcended to take a fhare in the profits ; for they are fometimes confideiable, fifty ; 
piftoles having often been given for an honorary poft in the militia. Other emoluments accrue : 
fiom let-paffes, granted to foreign veffels entering Port Royal harboui (which may be 1eckoned | 
among the number of impolitic reftriions laid upon the trade of the iflind); hkewife from) 
orders for furveying ciown-lands, and fats; and, in fhort, fiom every other inftument vefting sf 
_any office, preferment, or commiffion, within the governor’s gift or appointment. But the prin- +} 
cipal harveft is gleaned, in time of wary from the grant of letters of marque, and flags of truce. 


this 
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this ifland during the government of Sir. William Beefton, they 
oppofed the enemy with great courage. Their knowledge of fo- 
reign languages, and intercourfe with their brethren, difperfed over 
the: Spanith and other Weft-India colonies, have contributed 
greatly to extend the trade, and increafe the wealth, of the ifland ; 
for they have always been the chief importers of bullion: and the 
riches they acquire to themfelves are expanded in effect to the 
public welfare; for they are not mere brokers and money-holders 
that may remove ad bitum; they are allowed to purchafe lands and 
tenements, and actually poflefs a large fhare of both. This gives 
them a folid attachment to the intereft and fecurity of Jamaica ; 
which they confider as their home. Their affection is ftill further 
ftrengthened by the aflurance, that, under other governments, they 
would not be indulged with the enjoyment of the fame rights, 
privileges, and’ immunities, which they now hold undifturbed. 
Fhe provincial laws, it is true, lay them under fome few reftric- 
tions (if they can be properly called fuch, for they rather feem ex-: 
emptions from burthen, than privations of any benefit). 

They may not officiate, nor write, in any of the public offices. 
They muft fupply their deficiencies out of their own nation, and 
not by indented Chriftian fervants; but they are allowed to hire 
Chriftians for this purpofe. 

Their religion neceffarily excludes them from exercifing any poft 
under the government above the rank of conftable ; but the policy 
of the ifland requires all of them, without diftinGion, to bear arms 
in the militia. If they cannot, on account of their religion, hold 
pofts of profit, they are neverthelefs excufed; for the fame reafon, 
trom troublefome offices, that have no profit annexed to them, 
which are here exceedingly numerous: fo that the balance, upon 
the whole, feems much in their favour. The lenity of the laws, 
which tolerate them in the free exercife of their religion and cu- 
{toms, permit them to-bold landed property, protect them equally 
with other {ubjects: in the poffeffion and enjoyment of it, and load 
them with no partial or oppreffive taxations, altogether forms a 
very ample compenfation for the want of a voice in the legiflature, 
of courts of juftice. They are confequently contented and happy 


under this government; and would be more fo, #f it was not for 
their 
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their own little fchifms in religious matters; for they are divided 
iato two factions, or fects; one of which, ¢alled the Smou/e Fews, 
are not acknowledged orthodox by the reft, on account of their 
having, through the rigours of the inquifition in the Portuguefe and 
Spanifh dominions, relaxed in fome indifpenfable rituals, or inter- 
married with Chriftians; by which abomination, -they have pol- 
luted the pure Ifraelitith blood with the corrupt -fiream of the 
Gentiles. The Smoufes have therefore a diftiné eonventicle, or 
meeting, of their own, at a private houfe, where tney vociferate, to 
the great 'difturbance of the neighbourhood. 

The chief men among the Jews are very worthy perfons, and 
ought-not to be reproached for the vices and villainies of the lower 
rabble, fince they ftrive all in their powes co put them in the way 
of earning their’ livelihood honeftly: and, although fome fraudu- 
lent bankruptcies now and then happen among the poorer and 
more knavith tribe; yet there are no common bezgars of their 
nation, the elders having an eftablifhed fund for the relief of all 
their poor. They traffic among the Negroes: chiefly in falt-fith, 
butter, and a fort of cheap pedlary wares, manufactured by their 
brethren in England. But among the chief men are feveral very 
opulent planters, and capital merchants, who are connected with 
great houfes in the city of London. It has been a very ftriking 
remark, that the multitude of them fettled in this ifland, the 
purchafes they are continually making both of houfes and lands, 
and the vaft wealth they collectively have ftaked here, are fure in- 
dications that they are delighted with the mildnefs and equity of 
the government, and reft fatisfied, that their property is entirely 
fafe, and fecurely held; from a conviction, “ that a place of fuch 
‘* great importance to the mother-country will never be neglected, 
*¢ nor fail of receiving all due care and protection.” Some perfons 
have affirmed, that the Jews of this ifland are not fuch rigid ob- 
fervers of the Mofaic ritual as their brethren of other countries. 
Many of them have been charged with the heavy accufation of 
gratifying their appetites now and then with a pork dinner without 
licerice; and others are faid to purchafe a difpenfation for it of the 
rabbi, after the manner of Roman catholic epicures in the Lent 
feafon. Indeed, the Weft-India pork is of fo exquifite a flavour, 

that, 
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that, if Mofes had ever tafted it, he certainly would not have been 
fo unkind towards his followers as to include it in his catalogue of 
non-eatables; for I do not know any thing more likely to convert 
a Jew who wavers in faith in this part of the world, than the temp- 
tation of this delicious food ; and it may be owing to the juft con- 
fideration of human frailty, that the rabbis here are too politic to 
interdi& abfolutely the moderate-ufe of it to the members of their 
congregation, or perhaps to abftain wholly from it themfelves. In 
regard to other fects, fome quakers were formerly fettled here, 
who came principally from Barbadoes. ‘They had a meeting-houfe 
in Kingfton and a burial ground, fituate Weft from the town, 
the walls of which are ftill remaining. They afterwards difperfed, 
and the greater part retired to New-England and Philadelphia. 
Very few here at this time openly profefs themfelves of this order. 
The chief inducement for their quitting Jamaica probably was no 
other than the indifpenfable obligation impofed by its laws, on 
every man inthe ifland, to bear carnal weapons in the militia. This 
ordiaance was incompatible with their non-refifting tenets; and all 
fuch as adhere to them fo rigidly, are doubtlefs very unfit inhabi- 
tants for a fugar-colony, which cannot be defended either from 
foreign or inteftine enemies by a flock of fheep. In 1732, there 
appears to have been a remnant of them in the ifland; for a law, 
paffed in that year, entitles them to vote at elections, proving their 
qualification by affirmation, inftead of oath. 

A party of Moravians are fettled here, who in fome particulars 
feem to hold refemblance to the quakers. They are chiefly, I 
believe, confined to an eftate in the parifh of St. Elizabeth. In 
the year 1763, the freeholders of that parifh prefented a petition to 
the affembly, fetting forth, «* that, for fome years paft, many per- 
«¢ fons, who called themfelves Moravians, had arrived there; that 
« they always refufed to do military duty, pleading an exemption 
« by a&t of parliament, of which they had particularly availed 
«© themfelves during the late rebellions; that it was conceived fuch 
*¢ a pretext entirely fruftrated the ends of the deficiency-law, and 
«¢ prevented a number of white perfons, capable of bearing arms, 
« from being employed pes the eftates where thefe drones had 
« met with encouragement.’’ It does not appear that the afiembly 
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interfered: at-all in this matter., It was thought fufficient, perhaps, 
that they fhould be left to thofe penalties and articles of war, te 
which men of every perfuafion are liable inthis ifland during mar- 
tial law. The evafion of thefe fchifmatics.is not founded on-in« 
difputable: grounds ;,, for. the a& of parliament (22 George II. 
cap. 30[z]), which they fet up to fkreen themfelves, feems re- 
ftri€ted to the congregation of unitas fratrum, or Moravians, fettled 
in the North-American provinces. This-aét admits them to the 
privilege. of making folemn: affirmation, inftead of oaths or affi- 
davits, in. civil cafes; and difcharges them from perfonal fervice. 
in a military-capacity,.provided they pay fuch: fum of money as 
may be affeffed or rated on: them, in: lieu of perfonal fervice: and, 
to prevent all doubt: of: their being of the cengregation;- they muft 
produce a. certificate.of their being members of it,: figned by ‘fome 
bifhop of. their church,. or-paftor,: neareft to the place of their re- 
fidence; and muft likewife. folemnlyaffirm, that-they are members 
as before-mentioned’; otherwife they are not entitled--to: the: benefit: 
of the act. It-feems pretty evident from hence, that-this:act :does: 
not extend to Jamaica, becaufe the Jaws here exempt no. man from 
military fervice, except the council and fuperannuated perfons ;. and. 
admit no: fine. or. afléfiment.in. lieu of any man’s. perfonal duty. 
Every proprietor of landed eftate: here- holds under.exprefs -condi= 
tions contained in-his patent, that he fhall perfonally bear arms. to. 
repel invafions; and. fupprefs. infurrections; and his. refufal to do: 
fo: would-make his patent: voidable. It is.true, the owners‘of thefe 
Moravian: properties, being nen-refident, efcape from: perfonal.fer. 
vice y but they ought ta..employ-fuch agents, on-{ervants, in -the 
management; whe. will yield. due. obedience toxthe laws of the 
colony. ‘That exemption -cannot.poffibly: be legal, :or. juftifiable,. 
which, if it-extended to: all, ‘would endanger the ruin -of the coe: 
lony. . What, for example; would become of it, if the -feduGion 
of, their example. fhould make converts of -all: the: militia in::the — 
ifland, fothat every man of them. might turn:: Moravian, and. fet 
up the plea of confcience tovexcufe hiinfelf-from his -proper fhare of 
the general duty and-fervice; which the very~being of the .ifland. 
iy N.B, This act. prohibits them from, ferving on. juries, or being .evidences in criminal 
ERICS. - 
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has rendered indifpenfable to all? The confequente is evident. In 
_ order, therefore, that this fe may quietly enjoy their religious 
_ {cruples, but at the fame time make them inoffenfive to the public 
weal, every Moravian proprietor ought to compound for the per- 
fonal fervice of himfelf, his fubftitutes, and fervants, who are 
members of the fame church, by being fubje@ed to a double de- 
ficiency-tax; which is the only fair compenfation, be¢aufe it 
leaves them the alternative of providing an equal number of fer- 
vants who wll fight, in the room of thofe whofe hands are tied 
up by confcience. Nor is this repugnantto their principles; for 
although they refufe carrying arms, yet they profefs willingnef&S 
to contribute towards the pecuniary charge of war; which the 
quakers refufe. Of the two feéts the Moravians are therefore the 
better citizens, fince nothing can be more hateful in the prefent 
{tate of the world than the pufillanimous doétrine of non-refiftance 
again{t an invading enemy. | 

The Moravians poffefs a large trat of land in the proviiice of 
Philadelphia, where they have a fettlement called Bethlem, and 
are very zealous in converting the Indians. They publith no creed, 
nor confeffion of faith; ufe mufical inftruments in their worthip ; 
and preach in an enthufiaftical ftrain. The ftyle of their hymns 
has fuch a pruriency and wantonnefs in it, as can fcarcely be recon 
ciled with the chafte fervour of a truly pious mind, They are faid 
to encourage marriage among their young people, but in a {trange 
way; for they are obliged to caft lots, in order to preferve an 
equality among themfelves. Whether their doctrines are ftrictly 
confiftent with good morality, or not, we are not particularly in- 
formed. Kalm mentions, that at Philadelphia, where they have 
a large meeting-houfe, they ufed to perform. fervice, not only twice 
or three times every Sunday, but likewife every night after it grew 
dark, till they were interrupted by fome wicked young fellows, 
who accompanied every line and ftanza of their hymns with the 
fymphony of an inftrument which founded like the note of a 
cuckoo. And, upon repeated ferenadings of this kind, they dif- 
continued their no¢turnal conventions. We are to fuppofe, that 
nothing pafled among thefe godly people in the dark but what was 
extremely decent and proper; yet the convenience which this veil 
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might adminifter to the practical performance of thofe rapturous 
carefles, ravifhing extafies, thrilling tranfports, with all the kiffings, 
pantings, fighings, dyings, which fill up the lufcious meafure of 
their pfalmody, might doubtlefs be apt to ftrike the imaginations 
of the prophane, and incline them to fufpeét, that the faints behind 
the curtain voluptuoufly mingle a little of the fenfual with their 
{piritual feelings. ii 

Thefe which I have mentioned are: all the fchifmatics publickly 
avowed in Jamaica: not but there are many Roman catholics, 
and diffenters, who enjoy their refpective opinions in private, withe 
out feeking to form themfelves into diftin congregations, or to put? 
themfelves to the expence of maintaining preachers or paftors. 

The laws of the ifland are favourable to: the admiffion of fo- 
reigners. They empower the governor, by inftrument under the 
broad feal, to naturalize any alien who may come to {fettle in the 
ifland, having firft taken the oath of allegiance: but they are re- 
quired, within thirty days after their arrival, to give in their 
names, trades, vocations, &c. to any cu/ffos, or chief magiftrate, and 
apply for their letter of naturalization. i 

hey are then declared entitled to the fame immunities, rights, 
laws, and privileges, of the ifland, and in as full-and-ample man- 
ner, as any of the king’s natural-born-fubjects, or as if they them- 
felves had been born within any of his majefty’s realms or domt- 
nions. And, in order that fuch patents may be obtained at little 
eharge, the governor is to receive five pounds currency,. and his 
fecretary ten fhillings, each, and no more, for paffing them. 

This matter is further regulated by a&t of parliament, paffed 
13 George H.; the object whereof feems to be, that aliens, tranf{- 
porting themfelves into. any of the Britifh colonies, fhould become 
entitled to the rights of natural-born fubjects, on condition that 
they remain and refide therein for a certain term ef years: for 


a multitude of tranfient perfons, transferring their effects, pers 


haps for the fake of traffic, and having no fixed abode, ner making 
any fettlement, would add nothing to the fecurity of a colony; 
but, on the contrary, might do it hurt, by carrying off the profits, 
gained on their trade, to be fpent in a foreign dominion, and by 
excluding many real Britifh merchants and traders, who would 
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atherwife have fettled in. the colony. It enaéts, that all-perfons, 
born out of his mafefty’s liegéance, who fhall refide for the fpace 
of feven. years,, or more, in any of his American colonies; and. 
that fhall not have: been.abfent from thence above two months at 
any one time ;, and that fhall take and fubfcribe the oaths of alle-- 
giance; or, if quakers, fub{cribe the declaration ; or,. if Jews, with. 
the omiffion of fome Chriftian expreffions) ; and fhall alfo fubfcribe: 


_the profeffion of their Chriftian belief (Jews excepted), as directed: 


by the ftatute, 1 William and Mary, before any judge of the co- 
lony they fhall refide in; and fhall have received the facrament of. 
the Lord’s-fupper in. fome proteftant or reformed congregation in. 
Great-Britain,. or in the faid colonies (quakers and Jews ex- 
cepted),. within three: months of his or her fo qualifying, and: 
producing. a certificate thereof, figned by the minifter of the con- 
gregation, and attefted by two-.witnefles ; a certificate of all thefe 
preliminaries, having. been complied. with under the refpective 
colony feal, fhall be a fufficient proof of his:or her.being thereby 
become a natural-born. fubject of Great-Britain..to all intents and 
purpofes whatfoever: and the fecretary of the colony fhall annu-- 
ally tranfmit, to the. board of trade and plantations, lifts of the 
faid perfons fo naturalized, to be regiftered: in their office: pro- 
vided that fuch perfons fhall.not thereby be enabled to.be a privy-- 
counfellor,, or a member of either houfe of. parliaments. or capable: 
of taking, having; or enjoying, any office, or place. of truft, within. 
the kingdoms of Great-Britain or Ireland, either civil or military ;; 
or taking any grant from the crawn of any lands,. tenements,. &c.. 
within the. faid kingdoms.. 

In the conftruction of this a¢t, I-do not apprehend, that the ab-~ 
fence of two months implies any thing more than a removal to: 
fome other dominion, or territory¢ of fome foreign prince, An: 
alien, qualified as the law directs, may have his domicile, or fixed. 
habitation, in one of thé Britith colonies, and neverthelefs, . by 
reafon of his vocation, either of a merchant or feaman, be obliged,, 
from time’to time, to pals to and fro between that and ‘fome other: 
Britifh colony,. fo as. to be abfent neceflarily above two. months at 
one time. But, where his freehold and family are lacated, there: 
is (properly fpeaking) his domicile, or home.. And it would be in- 

confiftent: 
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coufiftent with the liberal fpirit and meaning of the act to fay, that 
an alien, having qualified in Jamaica, and purchafed ‘ fettlement 
in that ifland, but making a voyage every year to the No. th-Ame-~ 
rican continent, in the way of trade, or for health, which might 
caute him to be abfent from Jamaica fomewhat more than two 
months, fhould therefore forfeit his acquired right of a natural-born 
fubject. It 1s more reafonable to conclude, that a refidence in any 
of the Britith- American colonies for the term of feven years, with- 
out having been abfent .above two months from Britith territory 
during that fpace, effectually meets the intention of the act. 

Foreign proteftants, naturalized under the Jamaica law, poflefs 
all the rights of natural-born fubjects guoad that ifland. ‘They may 
purchafe lands, or inherit, or take grants from the crown 5 have a 
right to reprefent, and be reprefented, in the affembly, if they en- 
joy the neceffary qualification in eftate 5 and may hold and exercife 
places of truft in the military and civil departments; for fome of 
them have acted under commiffion as field-officers in the militia, 
judges in the fupreme court and common-pleas, juftices of the 
peace, é&cc.; and the late fecretary, Mr. Ballaguire, was a natura- 
lized German. But I do not remember any in the privy-council. 

The claufe, 7 and 8 William III. § 12, enacting, « that all 
“ places of truft, or what relates to the treafury of the Britith 
«¢ Weft-India iflands, fhall be in the hands of native-born fubjets 
«© of England or Ireland, or of the faid iflands,” feems not to ex- 
clude thofe who by naturalization are made natural-born. 

The foreigners, who have taken the benefit of thefe aéts, are 
not very numerous in Jamaica; but, if any townfhips fhould be 
formed in the central parts of the ifland, perhaps none would be 
fitter for the purpofe of inhabiting them than French proteftants. 

I fhall next confider the ftate of the foldiers quartered here. 
The ifland ftood but little in need of regular forces, for its defence, 
till about the year 1730; when the depredations and outrages, — 
committed by the Maroons (or wild Negroes, as they were called) 
had gone on to fuch a length, that the fettlements were in many 
parts deferted, and the inhabitants thrown under the oppreffion of 
very heavy taxes, for fupporting a continual inteftine war, which 
greatly interrupted the bufinefs of their plantations.’ Thefe mo- 


tives 
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tives. engaged governor Hunter to folicit the duke of Newcaftle 
(then at the head of the miniftry) for two regiments of foot ; 
which were accordingly detached from the garrifon of Gibraltar 
to their affiftance. “The people were told, that thefe troops would 
be no burthen to them, for that they were to be vi€tualed and paid 
at the national expence, as they had before been at Gibraltar. 
However, the victualers not arriving in due time, the affembly 
were called upon to make fome provifion for them in the interim ; 
to which they confented, and paffed a bill for this purpofe, to have 
a duration for fix months only. The governor had affured them, 
that, fo foon as the vittualers fhould arrive, the provifions they 
brought fhould be diftributed inftantly among the-troops, that the 
ifland might not be unneceflarily put to any further expence for 
their fubfiftence. But no fooner were they arrived, than he caufed 
the provifions to be fold, and retained the proceeds in his own 
hands, meanly taking advantage of the prefling neceffity which the 
inhabitants were under of keeping the regiments, at any rate, for 
their defence. This proceeding, fo difhonourable on the gover- 
nor’s part, firft gave rife to the country-pay, or allowance, which 
is now granted by annual bill. Thefe troops were, foon aftewards, 
difbanded here; and fuch of the men as inclined to ftay were 
formed into eight independent companies, and kept in pay by the 
ifland until the Negroes were brought to fubmiffion ; which hap- 
pened in the adminiftration of governor Trelawny, about the year 
1739. Inthe year 1745, they were incorporated into a regiment, 
and the command given to that governor. They then became in- 
titled to receive pay from the crown; but, neverthelefs, the af- 
fembly made an additional provifion of twenty fhillings per week 
to-each officer, and five fhillings to each private. This pay has fince 
received confiderable augmentation and it is at prefent upon the 


following eftablifhment ; 
P:, Week. Per Anv. 
Ate. td, GP A SANS ja Se” i t 


To’.every lieutenant-colonel, major, } 


Os ie Cc ite leis 12) he OmO 
captain, leutenant, or enfign, — — | 

Captain’s lodging, —_- — 25 Tt6 Oy @ Plinied oficers 
His wife, —_—_- ———- +10 0 26 

Child, —_—- omean 13 

Serjeant, corporal, drum, or piivate, ~~ « § 0 12 > f Nor-commif 
Wite, y —_— a. 6) en ee, t 20h 210 ffoned and 
Child, —— —— — Zs GEO mess L piaate. 
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‘For Lodgings. _ Per Annum. 
‘Lieutenant-colonel, —— pebbecee geatedans £50 
Major mee far ade — I<) 
Tiiennne enfign, or furgeon, wiheene eee ae ae 


They are likewife allowed to buy their rum free of the ifland 
duty, which is a faving of from 15. to rs, 6d. per gallon; an ad- 
vantage purpofely. given them by the legiflature, that they might 
be enabled to buy it of the beft quality, inftead of debauching with 
the balderdath liquor, fold under the name of rum by the keepers 
of retail fhops. 

The fubfiftence is, in the three towns of St. Jago, Kingfton, 
and Port Royal, paid into the hands of the men; but, in 
the country- quarters, to their commanding officers, for the ufe 
of the foldiers. igh diverlity of opinion has prevailed in regard 
to this mode of payment 5 ; jas" the foldiers in fome of the 
country quarters have, in one or two inftances, appeared to 
have been defrauded of their dues, or fupplied with putrid and un- 
wholefome provifions, which were fold tothem much above their 
prime-coft. It was argued, that, with money in their hands, the 
men might purchafe much better in quality, and more in quantity, 
of frefh meat and wholefome victuals; and that every country~ 
barrack would attraé&t a market for the fale of hogs, poultry, freth 
fith, fruits, and roots, which are articles produced and vended by 
almoft all the Negroes. 

On the other hand, it was alledged, that, by paying the al- 
lowance in money to ‘the common foldiers, they would become, 
in fome degree, independent of their officers; that they would 
diffipate it in fpirituous liquors, grow enervated with tipling, re- 
Jaxed in their difcipline, and impaired in their vigour and health. 

I do not take upon me to reconcile thefe different opinions ; but 
certain it is, that all the men are not prone to drunkennefs, in par- 
ticular thofe who have wives and children ; that they prefer freth 
meat to falt, and the many excellent roots, pulfe, and herbs, of the 
ifland produce, to bifcuit, which will not keep any Jong time 
undecayed in this climate ; that a pound of frefh meat is far more 
nutritive, and will go much further in fatisfying hunger, than a 
pound of beef hardened with falt; that falt-beef creates an arti- 
ficial thirft; and that. this produces a conf{tant appetite for drink, 


and 
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and therefore moft likely, either to make fots. of thofe. men. who 
were not fuch before, or to confirm others more inveterately, in 
their drunken habits; and, laftly, that money and a demand are 
the only things requifite to procure a regular and well-fupplied 
market in a country which abounds with provifion. ‘There is, 
moreover, a very great difference in the air and fituation of the 
different barracks; fo that, in fome of them, a dict on falt pro- 
vifion, concurring with any local depravity of the atmofphere, 
may difpofethe body to very malignant diftempers; while, in other 
barracks, the fame diet may prove much lefs injurious to a foldier’s 
health. Thus, of fifty unfeafoncd men, quartered at an inland 
barrack for three years, not one died of any diftemper; though 
other companies of the fame regiment, quartered on unhealthy: 
{pots near the coaft, were fickly, and buried feveral of their men. 
I would not mean to infinuate any thing to the difadvantage of fo 
refpectable a body as the officers in general are; but fome among 
them are not immaculate; nor is it to be fuppofed but they are 
fubje@, like other men, to human frailties. The worthier part of 
them, I am convinced, upon a due confideration of the fubject, 
might fall on fome plan of regulation, to the end that thefe bene- 
volent aids, which the inhabitants grant to the poor foldiers and 
their families, may not be mifapplied; that their health fhould be 
effeCtually confulted, as well by feeding them with wholefome pro- 
vifions, as by reftraining them from the immoderate ufe of {pi- 
rituous liquors. 

An officer, who attends ftri€tly to the health of hismen in both 
cafes, certainly renders the moft effential fervice to the king and to 
the public, and makes the beft return to the good intentions of the 
people, by thus fupporting the ability of the troops, to give that 
protection in time of need, which, F conceive, is the chief defign of 
their being ftationed in this ifland. 

By the encouragements given to the troops, the fervice here is 
become far lefs difagreeable than in moft other parts of the Weft- 
Indies. The private men, who are married, are, by living in a 
regular manner, more healthy than the unmarried. ‘The children 
are very little burthenfometo their parents; and, when a woman 
has the misfortune of lofing her hufband, fhe continues but a fhort 
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time ina ftate of viduity: the fame reafon, which in England 
might deter any fuitors from addreffing her, namely a crowd of 
children, is here the certain recommendation to a number of can- 
didates for the honour of her hand; and happy is he, who fucceeds, 
and gains her in marriage; for he enters into prefent poffeffion of 
her children’s pay, which continues even though fome of them 
may’ be capable of earning an income with their own hands. And 
from this fource, for every able-bodied foldier thus fent abroad 
from Great-Britain, that kingdom may poffibly receive back, at 
the time the forces are recalled, a large {tock of young recruits, to 
fupply the loffes occafioned by death during the abode of the re- 
giments in Jamaica. But, if any flay behind, they probably ac- 
quire more riches to the nation by exerting their induftry in the 
colony, than they could have done had they returned to the mo- 
ther country. 
The author of a pamphlet, entitled, «‘ Confiderations upon the 
6 Military Eftablifhments of Great-Britain and her Colonies,” re- 
commends to government, ‘* that the troops, intended for garri- 
« foning the Weft-Indies, fhould, after pafling three years at New- 
¢¢ York, be removed to the Weft-Indies; and, after three years 
‘longer ftay to garrifon thofe parts, fhould be recalled home, 
« being firft compleated to their full numbers before their return to 
¢¢ Britain ; and fuch numbers to be fupplied by the refpective iflands 
é¢ and colonies.’? The former part of this fcheme feems plaufible 
enough, becaufe the vicimity of New-York to the Wedt-Indies 
may admit of fuch a remove with great expedition and facility ; 
and becaufe the troops, after enduring three North-American fum- 
mers, which are even hotter than the fame feafon of the year in 
our Weft-India iflands, may be fuppofed tolerably well feafoned to 
the change. But their cloathing fhould be very different for the 
Wett-India fervice from what might be thought neceflary in North- 
America; and they ought to arrive at their Weft-India deftination 
in December, January, February, or March, that they might not, 
in feparating to their country-quarters, be expofed to either the in- 
clemency of the rainy feafons, or the great heats of the fummer 
months. The author’s propofition about recruiting the regiments 
on the fpot is by no means admifhible with refpect to the Weft-In- 
dia 
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dia iflands; for, if it was practicable to make fuch drains from 
thefe iflands, already in want of white men, for fuch a purpofe, 
they would occafion a very great infecurity, by wafting the fubftan- 
tial ftrength of every colony every third year, and by that means 
endanger our fettlements in them, without effecting any collateral 
beneft either to the army or nation; for fuch recruits would be of 
very little fervice after their emigration to Europe; the change to 
adamp, cold climate, and hard duty, would foon render them in- 
valids. Befides, their inlifting of hired and indented fervants (for 
none other are likely to offer) would inevitably obftra& the planting 
bufinefs, and occafion continual quarrels and law-fuits between the 
planters and the military; which, in their confequences, might 
prove extremely embarrafling to government both abroad and at 
home. 

The laws, for inftance, of Jamaica infli€& a penalty of 200/. on 
any captain, or commander, of any fhip, attempting to carry away 
a hired or indented fervant as a failor or paflenger. They make 
the carrying off any fuch fervant, by any perfon, felony, without 
benefit of clergy; and impofe a penalty likewife of 2o/. on every 
perfon hiding, hiring, or employing, a hired or indented fervant 
without a difcharge from his laft mafter or employer, attefted by a 
juftice of the peace. The parliament, no lefs attentive to the fe- 
curity and welfare of the Weft-India iflands, in 1746, paffed an 
act to prevent the impreffing of mariners in thofe parts ; and, in 
1756, when the defence of the North-American provinces required 
that indented fervants fhould be inlifted, they took care to reftrain 
the permiffion, by the moft exprefs words, to « the Britith colo- 
‘nies upon the continent of America;” which evinces their cau- 
tion, that no pretence might be made for extending this af to the 


+ 


Wett-India colonies. Eeutd i 
The North-American rectuits are, in general, unfit for the 


Weft-India fervice ; for which reafon (unlefs there appears any ine 
vincible neceffity to juftify fuch an expedient), it might be more ate 
vifeable to recruit from Europe than from that continent ; for a 
North-Americans are far lefs hardy than the a aie 4 : 
during the laft and former war, died in numbers whenever they 


were removed to a diftance from home. It is very difficult for 
Ker 2 them 
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them to inure themfelves to a climate different from their own; 
nor do they bear tranfplanting into the Southern colonies fo well 
as the Britith, Irifh, Germans, or Swifs. I cannot therefore but 
furmife, that fuch a project, if carried into execution, would prove 
in the iffue no better than a plan for facrificing triennially fo many 
hundred poor viétims, and eflentially diftreffing the fervice. In the 
expectation of two thoufand effeftive foldiers to be conftantly kept 
here, the inhabitants expended near 100,000/. in building barracks 
for their accommodation ; which are fo difpofed among the different 
parifhes, that they are calculated to afford a general prote¢tion to 
the internal parts, and capable of holding more than that number 
of men, befides their officers. But, in 1764, when the agth and 
74th regiments were relieved, the people had the mortification to 
find, that, inftead of two regiments of one thoufand men each, 
they were to be protected by two of four hundred and fifty each; 
which was lefs than one half the complement they expected; and 
confequently their barracks, on which they had laid out fuch large 
fums of money, raifed by taxes, which fell very heavily on the 
planters, for three years, were left to moulder into decay, for want 
of being tenanted. 

The {malleft number that ought be cantoned here, for the in- 
ternal fecurity of the ifland in time of peace, is an eftablifhment 
of one thoufand and thirty-five effectives, to be diftributed ac- 
cording to the plan hereafter defcribed ; by which, every one of the 
new barracks would be garrifoned, and kept from going to decay ; 
and the guard fo well balanced in the refpe€tive counties and pa- 
rifhes, in proportion to the danger they may feverally be expofed to 
from fudden infurreQions, as would probably be an effectual curb 
upon the mutinous and difaffetted. But, to form a body for this 
eftablifhment, either two reduced regiments fhould be raifed to five 
hundred and twenty-five men each; or one regiment, under the 
name of the Royal American, be compleated to one thoufand and 
thirty-five men. In time of war, if government fhould judge two 
regiments neceflary for the better defence of the ifland againft fo- 
reign enemies, it will appear from the following ftate of the bar- 
racks, that they are in a condition to accommodate between two 
and three thoufand men exclufive of their officers. | 

4 Prefent 
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County. Parifh. Situation of Barracks, Number of Troops they can re- 
ceive, exclufive of O . 
(St. Catharine, St. Jago de la Vega, ae poole oa he 
Ditto, Fort Augufta, ———— 300 
St. Dorothy, Old Harbour, —— 70 
St. John, Point Hill, See 70 
St. Mary, Bagnals, — 70 
Middlefex, ¢ Ditto, Port Maria, ee oe 60 
Ditto, Autacabefla, Seen 60 
Ditto, Anotto Bay, ——aan 70 
St. Anne, Poit St. Anne, as 70 
| Caen, Chapel, amie 100 
Vete, Cailifle Bay, ee 50 
i 1220 
f{ Port Royal, Foit Charles, —_—— 300 
| Kingfton, Kingfton, ——. 200 
Ditto, Rock Fort, ————= 70 
‘St. Andrew, Stony Hill, —— 120 
Surry, St. Thomas in theEaft, Morant Bay, ————— 26 
Ditto, Port Morant, el 25 
Ditto, Bath, — 2 
| Portland, Fort George, —————— 70 
LSt. George, Gibraltar Point, —_——. 70 
ee 
(St. Elizabeth, Black River, ——— 30 “a 
Weftmoreland, Savannah la Mar, —. 70 
Cornwall, 4 Ditto, Delve, poms 100 
: Hanover, St. Lucia, — 47 
1 St. James, Montego Bay, _— 100 
Marthabrae, —_— 100 
447 
Total in the three counties, 2672 


Befides thefe, there are feveral old barracks, which were built 
during the war with the Marons, and are ftill kept in repair; viz. 
in Middlefex fix; Surry two; Cornwall three; in all, eleven; 
which are capable of holding a confiderable body of men, if oc- 
cafion fhould ever require their being garnfoned[a]. A governor 
once replied, when he was folicited for a party to be quartered at 
one of the inland barracks, ** that his majefty’s troops were fent: 
«< hither to guard the coafts, not to protect the internal diftricts 
« from Negroe infurgents.’’ But tt is hoped that every admini- 
ftration will not be guided by fo abfurd a policy. The men of pro- 
perty inthis ifland pay an ample contribution, in order that it may 
be protected, not fo much from French or Spaniards, as againtt 
the machinations of the many thoufand flaves, which, in proportion 
as the fettlements advance further and further into the heart of the 


[2] Thefe would be mott convenient for receiving the corps of rangers propofed, under the 


head of ** Militia.” 
country, 
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country, grow the more formidable from their multitude: I fpeak 
chiefly of imported Africans, who are the moft to be feared. Men 
rnuft firft believe their life and fortune tolerably fecure, before they 
will venture to fettle. But if the-troops, inftead of being gar- 
rifoned in the internal parts, where the greateft danger lies, where 
the fettlements are few and fcattered, and incapable of defending 
themfelves, are ranged along the coafts, which in time of peace 
require no fuch guards, and at any time are leaft healthy, and too 
remote from the centre to afforda feafonable relief; can the in- 
habitants be faid to receive that degree of protection from them, 
to which they are entitled? It may perhaps be never prudent to 
leave the maritime forts without fome garrifon, to prevent fur- 
prizes; and the larger towns require a fufficiently {trong guard, 
for many obvious reafons. ‘To anfwer therefore every one of thefe 
purpofes, we may fuppofe the following eftablifhment of a corps, 
for this fervice, to confift of 

Twenty companies, of fifty privates each, —on 
Two field-officers, : 
‘Twenty captains, _ 

Twenty lieutenants, 

Thirty furgeons mates, 

Two furgeons in chief, 

Forty ferjeants, 

Twenty corporals, — ot mtn —— 134 


1000 


The complement total, 1034 

The offices of barrack-mafters and adjutants might be executed 
by fome of the cour of officers. 

For their cantonment in time of peace, I propofe the following 
{cheme; by which it will appear, that the principal towns and 
port are ‘well guarded, and the moft unfettled diftri&s as well de- 
fended, as the number can admit onthe {cale of an equal protection. 


Head- 
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Head-quarters, St. Jago de la Vega. 
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County. Parifh. Situation. N® ofeach Total in eacky 
Gartifon, . 
(Se. Cathaing; ore ek site 
Ditto, Fort Augufta, 126 
St. Dorothy, Old Harbour, 25 
oh Pe Point Hill, i) 
: 1 ot. Mary, Port Maria 
Middlefex, 4 Ditto, ; Auracabefla, 2 
Ditto, Anotto Bay, 12 
St. Anne, Poit St. Anne, Pe 
Clarendon, Chapel, 50 
{ Vere, Carlifle Bay, 12 
Se ae 
Port Royal, Port Royal, iso. 
* Kingfton, Kingfton and Rock Fort, Pie 
St. Andrew, Stony Hill, 50 
Ss St. Thomas in the Eaft, | Moraat Bay, 12 
quriys 4 Ditto, Poit Morant, 12 
Ditto, Bath, 26 
Portland, Fort George, 50 
LSt. George, Gabraltar, 0 
— 42 
St. Elizabeth, Black River, ait: sat 
+ Weftinoreland, Savannah la Mar, 25 
c all Ditto, Delve, 216 
ee N, ‘ Hanover, - Lucea, 25 
bP James, Montego Bay, ~ 50 
Marthabrae, . 26 
nae ees. 
Total, 1035 


The additional expence tothe ifland for their maintenance would 


(by the beft calculation I can make) not exceed the prefent annual 
fupply more than 7000/, even allowing one third of men and 
officers to be married, and to have one child each at an average, 
which is certainly a very large reckoning; fothat the ifland, if it 
be thought necefflary, is capable of fupporting fuch an augmen- 
tation; much more fo (it may be imagined) at this time than fome 
years ago, when the aflembly petitioned for a conftant eftablifh- 
ment of twothoufand men, which would have brought upon them 
ah additional charge, of at leaft 18,0g0/. per annum. - 

In regard to the ftate of health of the foldiers here, the following 
table will convey fome idea of it. I have already noticed feveral 
caufes of their ill health in particular cantonments, which may 
admit of fome fit regulations for their remedy. The complement. 
of the two regiments, landed here in June, 1764, and lately re- 
Jieved, confifted, asl am informed (at four hundred and fifty each 
reduced eftablifhment), of nine hundred effectives; and it 18 proper 

tQ 
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toremark, that the 36th was kept at head-quarters and neighbour- 
hood; and the 66th at the out-pofts. 


DEATHS. 
Regiment 36th. Regiment 66th. 

1764, ———~ -———-__ 30 ees ae Bo? Piseip 

oe ea ae Brae ——— i ge 

6, ——- ———-_—+30 — — — 30 

7,— —— 22 eo Lind: codes 

8, ——  —— 27 Se Mee, Ae reet 

aa ea caer” a — 32 
1770, ——= -———-_ 42 ane i acs care 
171, —— o—— 28 poeta eee ee 

Totals, 261 —_—— ees — 333 

Average, per annum, 325 —- — — 47s 


According to this table, of the 36th there died, per annum, one 
in every fourteen; and, of the 66th, one in every eleven. ‘The 
{malleft lofs of the 36th was about one in twenty; and, of the 
66th, about one in nineteen. The havoc among the 66th, on 
the firft year of their arrival, I have accounted for, in {peaking of 
the quarters of Black River and fome other out-pofts. In that 
year a detachment was fent on the Havannah fervice; and the ftate 
of the troops appeared, from the return then laid before the af 
fembly, as follows; viz. 


Detachment, ee 500 Men 
Effectives remaining, ——— 301 
In the hofpital, —~ 104 

925 


Of thofe in hofpital, the governor mentioned that feveral were re- 
covered fit for duty fince the laft returns had been made; and that 
others were in a fair way. 
The calculations, which Dr. Price has made, are; 
Deaths, — 1 in 203, London; —1 in 193, Vienna; — per annuit, 
Now, it is worthy experiment, whether, by proper diet of freth 
meat, a moderate allowance of the beft rum, and care in re- 
moving all nuifances, and fources of putrid diftempers, from the 
feveral barracks in this ifland, the deaths might not be reduced to 
the 
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the ftandard of London or Vienna. Let us however compare the 
| above account (bad as it may feem) with two examples, one taken 
from the Batt, and the other from the Weft-Indies. It was not long 

_ fince given in evidence, before the Houfe of Commons, that the 
climate of the Kaft-Indies deftroyed 700 out of 1000 men, in one 
campaign after their arrival, On the expedition to St. Vincent, one 
regiment buried 122 in oneyear, and 309 in three; the average of 
which is about rin every 4. The truthis, as Dr. Lind has well: 
obferved, that every ifland in the Weft-Indies, and other parts of the 
world, has its healthy and unhealthy fpots. The nature and exigen- 
cies of the fervice prevent the troops, fent over to garrifon our 
larger iflands, from being kept on any one pasticular fpot, which 
might be felected on account of its good air ; in fome cafes neceflity, 
in others inattention to the important evils, which Originate Gane 
feeming ly trifling caufes, have occafioned the ereCtion of barracks in 
very improper fituations; near fwamps, the oozy banks.of rivers, 
and ftinking lagoon waters. Sometimes an injudicious pofition of 
the fick wards and offices, has thrown a conftant annoyance of an 
impure air upon the healthy ; and fometimes a tendency to ficknefs, 
and bad fevers, has arifen from the very materials with which the 
barracks have been built. ‘Thus, the barracks in Clarendon and at 
Bath, being of ftone, were found infalutary to the men lodged in 
them, until the walls were lined with plaifter. Some fpecies of 
{tone are extremely porous, imbibing and tranfuding moifture free- 
ly ; others are fo firm and compact in their texture, that they con- 
denfe the watery particles in damp weather upon their furface, which 
trickle down the fidés of walls, or pafs off again in a reek. Stone 
buildings, without fome precautions, aré not wholefome habitations 
in the Weft-Indies. They ought to be furrounded with a fhed, or 
piazza, to keep off the beating of heavy thowers; the walls within 
fhould either be lined with a facing of brickwork, plaiftered, or of. 
boards, fet off about 1 or 2 inches, leaving a {pace behind for the 
free circulation of air between, in order to prevent their becoming 
damp. ‘The ill contrivance of the barrack at Lucea, I have noticed 
in the account of Hanover parifh; if the hofpital there, the fterco- 
rary, and kitchen, were changed to leeward of the dwelling, this 
parrack is in other refpeéts not ill fituated for health, The fame 
Vout, $f remark 
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remark may be applied likewife, to fome other barracks in the ifland, 
which require more windows for admitting the air, proper remedies 
for damp walls, the draining away of ftagnant water, and removal 
of the fick wards and offenfive fmells, to a quarter where they 
may not incommode the men who are in health. 

Reafon and experience point out, that men, coming from acold 
into a hot climate, fhould make the change at that feafon of the 
year, when the degree of heat is leaft at the place of their de- 
ftination; by which means, the tranfition will be more gradual, 
and therefore productive of a lefs violent fhock to the conftitution. 
On their firft arrival, the change of climate moft commonly brings 
on adiarrhoea. If the men at this time, and during the fucceeding 
twelve months, are not hindered from befotting themfelves with 
new rum, or from dieting too conftantly upon falt fith, falt beef or 
pork, and rancid butter ; they will probably be feized with violent 
fevers of the putrid clafs, and it may be expected that many of them 
will die. ; 

The moft wholefome beverage for them would be fugar and 
water, with or without a moderate allowance of old rum; what is 
ftill preferable, is the cool drink, prepared here by many of the free 
Negroe and Mulatta women, who vend it cheap to the foldiers. It 
is made with a mixture of fugar, guaicum chips, and ginger, infufed 
together in hot water, and afterwards worked into a ferment with 
a piece of frefh gathered chaw-ftick; which, by the quantity of 
fixed air contained in it, foon excites a confiderable froth, and 
imparts a flight bitter, of a very agreeable flavour. This drink, 
when cool and depurated, is racy and pleafant, extremely whole- 
fome, and, if taken in too large quantities, intoxicates in fome 
degree, but without caufing any ill effect to the conftitution, 
Fhis liquor might eafily be brewed twice or oftener in the week, 
at the barracks, and drank by way of a change. The plantains, 
yams, and caffava bread, are nutritious, wholefome, and, after — 
a little ufe, preferred by moft of the foldiers to flour bread or 
bifcuit at their principal meal, and are far cheaper. The potatoes and 
cocos are not lefs nourifhing. Halfa pound of what is called in 
England make-weight beef, confifting of the coarfer parts, with 
fome of thefe roots, the efculent herbs of the country, fuch as the 


colalu, 
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colalu, ocra, &c. every where to be had in ahundance, with a 
fmall feafoning of the country pepper to correé their flatulence, 
would make a moft wholefome and ftrengthening mefs for one or 
two men, and at no greater charge than about 6d. or at mott 
74d. currency. 

Particular attention ought likewife to be given to the quality of 
the water, with which the men are fupplied. The barracks at Port 
Royal and Fort Auguifta are ferved from the Rio Cobre, a perfon 
being paid about 400/. per annum for this purpofe: it would pro- 
perly be the furgeon’s duty to examine this water from time to 
time, left, to fave a little trouble, it fhould be taken up too near 
the mouth of the river, and fo be impregnated with the falt water 
in the harbour: it ought likewife to be fuffered to fettle for fome 
time in cafks or jars, that it may not be drank in a turbid ftate, 
which would probably occafion fluxes. 

It was intended, fome time fince, to form a ciftern at Port Royal, 
to be lined with lead, for holding water for the ufe of the troops 
quartered there : but it may not be improper to remark here, by the 
way, that water, ftanding for any time in a leaded veffel, becomes 
impregnated with the poifonous qualities of that metal; and from late 
difcoveries, and many well-attefted facts, has been found to produce 
ebftinate conftipations, and cholicky diforders in the bowels, and not 
unfrequently paralytic complaints. The water at Rock Fort is 
brackifh and unwholefome; but the officer commanding there, being 
allowed a boat, and fix Negroes to navigate it, might eafily fupply 
that {mall garrifon from Kingfton. At thofe places (if any fuch 
there are in this ifland) where none other than brackifh water can 
poffibly be procured, it may be rendered potable and wholefome by 
diftillation [4]; or by fuffering it to percolate through fand, with which 
feveral puncheons, open at one end, “might be filled to one third of 
their depth. j | 

Coolnefs of drefs is another effential article, whenever they are 
on a march in the country. When lieutenant colonel Spragge 

[4] Captain Wallis, of his majefty’s fhip Dolphin, mentions, that in 5 hours and a quarter’s diftil- 
lation, he obtained from 56 gallons of fea water fix and thirty gallons of frefh, at an expence of 
nine pounds weight of wood, and fixty-nine pounds weight of coals. Thirteen gallons and two 


quarts remained in the ftill; and that which came off, had no ill tafte, nor (as he had often 


experienced) any hurtful quality. 
: Z Sich Voyage round the World, vol. I. p. 516. 
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commanded a party of the forty-ninth regiment, againit the 
Maron Negroes, he provided his men with flannel jackets lined 
with linen ; this was their only covering overthe fhirt. In the day- 
time, they wore the linen next their bodies, and at night the 
woollen: in this drefs, they were cool by day, fufficiently warm at 
night, and went through an aftonifhing courfe of fatigue, without 
injury to their healths; not one of the party having fallen fick 
during the whole time of their being on that fervice. 

The laws of the ifland contain very few particulars relative to 
the regular troops. ‘The hiring, concealing, employing, entertain- 
ing, or carrying off any foldier belonging to any regiment quartered 
here, or feaman belonging to any of his majefty’s fhips on this fta- 
tion, without a difcharge from their commanding officer, fubjects 
the offender, upon conviction, to the penalty of 50/.; and the perfon 
fo hired, &c. is admitted an evidence, and entitled to one half the 
fine for informing. 

A foldier, maimed or wounded in any. publick fervice, is to be 
cured and maintained at the publick charge [¢]. 

A lot of land-at Bath is referved for erecting an infirmary for 
fick foldiers, labouring under complaints remediable by the wateis; 
and another lot fora burial-ground. 

Contiguous to all the old country barracks, one hundred acres are 
atlotted for the ufe of the foldiers, who may be pofted in them; but 
as they have received no garrifons fince the pacification with the 
Marons, the moft part of thefe lands have been given up to the 
gentlemen poffleffed of plantations near them, on condition of keep-~ 
ing the buildings in con{tant good repair. 

I thal! clofe this account of the white inhabitants, by obferving 
on. the very capital errors which feem to have been committed by 
different writers in refpect of their number; for fome have not 
icrupled to affert that, in 1720, the ifland contained 60,000 Whites; 
and that, in 1740, the number was but little reduced. It isimpoffible — 
to reconcile thefe accounts with the reprefentation made by the 
board of trade to. the houfe of lords in 1734, when 7,644 was 
{tated as the whole number of Whites at that time upon the ifland. 
f have fuppofed the prefent number (in the preceding parts of this 


[c] 168 To 
work) 
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work) about 17,000 exclufive, of tranfients, foldiers, and feamen. At 
the very loweft I could not dedu& more than 1000 from this calcu» 
lation ; for the towns, villages, and hamlets certainly contain altoge- 
ther not le{sthan 9000 3 and.7000 will-not be thought too many to 
allow for the fugar plantations, penns, and fmaller fettlements. In 
1750, a gentleman of ability in the ifland made the computation, 
that it contained 10,000 planters, merchants, fhopkeepers, hired 
and indentured fervants, and artificers; or upwards. To fuppofe. 
therefore an advance of fix thoufand or more, fince that period, con- 
fidering the vaft multiplication of houfes and fettlements, both in the- 
towns and country parts, feems not at all extravagant. The account 
of its population about: the time of the great earthquake at Port 
Royal, as cited by Dr. Browne, and put at 17,307, is evidently er- 
roneous, having been copied from the eftimate taken when Sir- 
Thomas Modiford was-govetnor, about the year 1670; which con-. 
founds the Whites with the Blacks, and claffes the whole under the 
gen seral title of the’ inhabitants. .A more accurate lift was given, du- 
ring the government of Sir Thomas Lynch, in 1673, which I have 
quoted at length. This makes the Whites 8,564, and the whole 
number of inhabitants, of all complexions, 18,068. We find by 
Sir William Beefton’s paper (in the firft book,) that in 1664 the num- 
ber of regimented Whites was no more than about 3000; which, 
being fappofed one half’ of* the whole, makes 6000, befides thofe 
employed in privateering, which may be peed about 800, 
total 6,800. 

In 1670 they muftered for the militia, 2 2,720 


And on board privateers, = —— 2,500 
53200 


Allowing two fourths of that number 
for women and children, or —* 2,600 
The whole ftock of Whites amounted to ~800, or only 764, ie than: 
in the year 1673, which gives an increafe of about 250 per Annu». 
In the year 1678,, peeping to. the fame accotnt, the militia; 
muttered. 45526, 
Allowance forfeamen, who were 
reduced very much in number in. 
gonfequence of the American. 
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treaty ; and betook themfelves, - 
fome to planting, and fo incor- 

porated with the land-men ; and 

{ome to piracy in other parts of 


the Weift-Indies, — __§00 
5,026 
Women and children — 25513 
and the whole number appears 
to have been about — 7,539; by fome, computed 10,000. 


Several defertions happened about this time and afterwards, in con- 
fequence of fome arbitrary meafures of government; which doubt- 
lefs reduced the number, and retarded the increafe of the colony: 
the number which left the ifland was computed at five hundred or 
upwards. 

About the year 1702, the Negroes imported were 843, exported 
327; fo that no more than 516 remained to fupply all the planta- 
tions inthe ifland. Even in 1720, their confumption amounted to 
no more than 2,249; and in 1734, to 2,904. If therefore we con- 
fider the demand for Negroes, as one fure teft to judge of the in- 
treafing population of a Weft-India colony, which it manifeftly is; 
and that the inhabitants were all this while kept almoft perpetually 
in arms, to oppofe the Marons, who deftroyed many infant fettle- 
ments, and hindered others from being formed; I donot think, that 
the number of Whites can be fuppofed to have rifen at any time 
much above 8, or 9,000, until the pacification with thofe difturbers. 
_ The author of an ingenious tra@& (entitled «¢ Account of the 
European fettlements in America’) allots 25,coo Whites to Jamaica, 
If he had meant all the refident Whites, and thofe of white extrac« 
tion, he would not probably have been very wide of the true ftate; 
but, if his eftimate includés none other than the unmixed Whites, 
I judge it much too high an allowance, and the rather, as he has 
not favoured us with any data, or grounds whereby we might exa- — 
mine how far it fhould be relied on. 

For a general rule of loofe calculation, perhaps allowing nine 
Whites to every one hundred Blacks, will come neareft to exa€tne(s. 
To take one example, the board of trade reprefented the number 
to be 7,644 in the year 1734. Inthat year, the number of Negroe 
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flaves in the iffand amounted to 86,546. Multiplying therefore 865 
(the number of hundreds) by g the produét is 7,785, or only 

141 difference, 7 = 
Agreeably tothe fame rule, we may try what may be fuppofed the pre- 
fent number, allowing theflavesto be at this time increafed to1 70,000, 
and they probably exceed, becaufe many new fugar works have been 
formed fince the year 1768; therefore, 1700 
x gives 15,300 Whites, or 


700 only different from the loweft number I have prefumed them. 

It would be more agreeable to go upon fure grounds; but where 
information is defective, as in this cafe, we can only take fome 
fpeculative line for our guide; and this appears to me to draw as 
néar to precifion, as may be reafonably expected [d]. 


(@) The many nautical, or feafaring terms of expreffion, in-ufe here among the planters from time 
out of mind, were probably introduced by the firft Englith fettlers; who, for fome years, alternately 
followed privateering, and planting. I thall enumerate a few of them, with their explanation ; 
Cook-room. Kitchen. ; 

Leeward. Every place fituated to the Weftward. 

Windward, The contrary. 

Store-room. Warehoufe for goods. 

Stoaker. The Negroe appointed to ftuff fuel into the holes under the boilers. Probably from the 

word /toaked or ftopped as a fhip’s pump. 

Boatfivain of the mill, "The Negroe who attends the mill-gang, or feeders. 

To rig the mill. To get it ready for putting about. 

Mill-tackling. The mule-traces, &c. 

Saveeps. ‘The arms or levers belonging to the maiz roller, 

Skids. Poles, or levers ufed for putting cafks into a boat from the fhore. 

Stanchions. Upright pieces of timber ig the curing-houfe. 

Gangway, Interval or fpace left for paffage through the middle of the curing-houfe, 
Cot. A fettee. 

Avoning. 
-Bread-kind. Such roots and fruits of the country as are ufed inftead of bread. 

Jo jerk. To falt meat, and fmoak-dry it. 


Birth. An office, place, or employment. “ 
Grog. 

Toddy. } Liquors, whofe choicett ingredient is rum. 
Kill-devil. 


Hand the mug. Carry or bring the mug. . 
Bow!l, Inftead of cup.—Ag ‘a bow] of tea,” of chocolate, or both ; which term expreffes the 


large morning-potations of our anceftors here. 
Cour Is the bucancer term, to fignify all forts of horned cattle, ec, 
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Freep Bracks and MuLATTOs. 


THERE were three claffes of freed perfons here. The loweit 
comprehended thofe who were releafed fiom flavery by their. owner’s 
manumiffion, either by will or an inftrument fealed and deli- 
vered, and regiftered either in the toll-book or the fecretary’s office. 
They w ere allowed no other mode of trial, than the common flaves, 
(2. anys by two juftices and three fieeholders’;” for they were not 
fuppofed to have acquired any fenfe of morality by thé mere a@ 
of manumiflion ; fo likewife they were not admitted evidences 
againft white or other free-born perfons, in the courts of juttice, 
nor to vote at parochial nor general elections. 

The fecond clafs canfifted of fuch as were free-born. ‘Fhefe were 
allowed a trial by jury, and might give evidence in ‘controverfies at 
law with one another, and in criminal cafes; but only im civil 
cafes againft white perfons, or againit freed- eens, particularly 
eeieercd with fuperior privileges. 

The third contained fuch as, by private aéts of affembly, became 
entitled to the fame righés and privileges with other Englith fubjeéts 
born of white parents, except that they might not. be of the coun- 
cil nor aflembly ; nor judges iu: any of the courts, nor in the pub- 
lic offices, nor jurymen: Sore of them are likewife precluded from 
voting at elections of affembly- -members. There ate not any con- 
fiderable numbers who have enjoyed the privileges annexed to this 
latter clafs; they have chiefly been granted to fuch, who were in- 
heritors of large eftates in the ifland, ee to them by their 
white anceftor. 

The freedom of the two former claffes. was much enlarged in 
1748, when a law pafled, allowing the manumitted, as well as 
free-born, to give evidence again{t any freed-perfons enjoying the 
liberty of white fubjects, provided, in refpect to the manumitted, 
they have received their freedom fix months at leaft antecedent to 
the time of their offering fuch evidence; and if they fhould be 
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convicted. of wilful and corrupt perjury, they are made liable to the 
fame: punifhment, as the laws of England inflicd on this offence. 

Thus it appears, that they hold a limited freedom, fimilar to 
that of the Jews ; and.it has been often fuggefted by very fenfible 
mén, that it 1s tog circum{cribed, more efpecially in reference to 
thofe who have large patrumonies in the ifland ; who, without any 
probable ilt confequenice, might be permitted to have a vote in - 
veftry, and at the election of members to ferve in the aflembly ; 
write as clerks in fome of the offices; and hold military com- 
miffions in the Black and Mulatto companies of militia; which 
privileges I will not difpute: but, for many feafons, it were better 
to confer them on particular or fele& perfons, of good education 
and morality, than to extend them by a general law to many, who, 
it muft be confeffed, are not fitly qualified for this enlargement. 

The defcendants of the Negroe blood, entitled to all the rights 
and liberties of white fubje&ts; in the full extent, are fuch, who 
are above three fteps removed in the lineal digreffion from the Negroe 
venter exelufive ; that is to fay, real guinterons, for all below this 
degree are reputed by law Mulatios. 

The law requires likewife, in all thefe cafes, the facrament of 
baptifm, before they can be admitted to thefe privileges. Some few 
other. ¢eftriGtions are laid on the firft and fecond clafs. No one of 
them, except he poffeffes a fettlement with ten flaves upon if, may 
keep any horfes, mates, mules, affes, or reat cattle, on penalty of 
forfeiture. This was calculated to put aftop to the practice of 


- flanghtering the old breed on commons, and putting their own 


marks upon the young. 

But two juftices may licenfe any fuch freed-perfon to keep fuch 
ftock, during good behaviour. | 

"Fhey who have nota fettlement, 4s juft mentioned, muft furnifh 
thernfelves' with certificates of their freedom, under the hand and 
feal of a juftice, and wear a ore crofs on the right fhoulder, on 
uae of imprifoument. 

. Yconvided'of concealing; ‘enticing, entertaining, or fending off 
the ffland, any fugitive, rebellious, or other flave, they are to for- 
feit their freedom; be fold, ‘and’ banifhed, 

Wore ice qi Tt Thefe 
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Thefe are the principal ordinances of the laws affecting the com. . 
mon freed-perfons ; whence the policy of the country may be eafily _ 
meafured. The reftraints, fo far as they are laid upon the loweft 
order juft emerged from fervitude, and who have no property of 
any confequence, feem very juftifiable and proper; but in ref{pect to: 
the few who have received a moral and Chriftian “education, and- 
who inherit fortunes confiderable enough to make them independ- 
ant, they may be thought capable of fome relaxation, without any 
prejudice ‘to the géneral welfare of the colony; for it déferves ferious 
reflection, that moft of the fuperior order (for thefe reafons) pre« 
_ fer living in England, where they are refpected, at leaft for their 
fortunes ; and know that their children can enjoy of right. all thofe 
privileges, which in Jamaica are withheld from their poffeffion. 

The flaves that moft commonly gain a matiumiffion here from 
eee owners, are 

. Domefticks, in reward for a long se faithful cou ales of 
roe 
_ 2. Thofe, who have been renin to cite for ‘hemioleem 
only paying a certain weekly or monthly fums; many of them find 
means to fave fufficient from ee Sarai; to purchafe eHer 
freedom. 

3. Thofe who have offeated fome effential fervice to the public, 
fuch as revealing a confpiracy, or fighting valiantly againit rebels 
and invaders, ‘They have. likewife generally been requited with an 
annuity, from the publick treafury, for life. 

Some regulation feems expedient, to give the firft TCEHOBeCE the 
means of acquiring their freedom, without the temptation of con= 
verting it into licentioufnefs. ._ ay 

In Antigua, every white perfon who beftows this. poe, upon 
his flave, accompanies it with fome further grant, enabling him. to 
enjoy his new {tation with advantage to himfelf and the community. 
The law there compels all thefe-freed-men, who have not lands 
wherewith to form a {ettlement, to enter themfelves into the {er- 
vice of fome family... In Jamaica, where land is a cheap com- 
modity, thisis not the cafe. The Negroe receives his manumiffion, 
but not always a provifion for his future fubfiftence ; this defea, 
therefore impels many of them to thefts and other illegal practices, 


for 
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for:a maintenance: A liberty of this fpecies is baneful to {o« 
ciety ;' and it feems to be'the proper objet of legiflature, to make 
thefe acts of private bounty fubfervient to, inftead of leaving them 
_ fubverfive of, the. publick good: ra 
From five:to tet acres of gtound might. very well be fpared upon 
any -planter’s. éftate. : Five acres of good foil are abundantly fuffici-. 
ent’ for one. fuch freed Negroe..“It may be faid, that fuch a condi« 
tion, tacked to:thefe grants, would hinder men from rewarding their 
faithful flaves with liberty ; but, on the other hand, in a publick 
view, it is better that the Negroe-fhould continue an honeft and in« 
duftrious flave, than.to be turned into an idle and profligate free- 
man. All however that is..here meant is, that, in imitation of the 
Antigua law, all thofe freed-men, who have neither lands to culti- 
vate, nor trade to follow, fhould be obliged to enrol themfelves 
in fome white family, as dometticks ; a lift fhould annually be taken, 
and regiftered, of all the clafles, and their occupations annexed to 
their names. ce + 3 

I come now to fpeak of the Mulattoes and other cafts, who (ia 
common parlance) all pafs under that appellation. Upon enquiry of 
the aflembly, in the year 1762, into the devifes made by laft wills to 
Mulatto children, the amount in reality and perfonalty was found in 
value between two and three hundred thoufand pound. They included 
four fugar eftates, feven penns, thirteen houfes, befides other lands un- 
fpecified, After duly weighing the ill confequences that might befall 
the colony, by fuffering real eftates to pafs into fuch hands, a bill 
was pafled, ‘* to prevent the inconveniencies arifing from exorbi- 
‘¢ tant grants and devifes made by white perfons to Negroes and the 
«¢ iflue of Negroes, and.to reftrain and limit fuch grants and devi- 
«¢ fess” this bill enacted, that a devife ftom a white perfon, to a 
Negroe or Mulatto, of real and perfonal eftate, exceeding in value 
2000 /, currency, fhould be void. It has been objected by many, 
and with great warmth, to this law, ‘ that it is oppreflive in it’s 
« effett, tending to deprive men, of their right to difpofe of their 
“ own effects and acquifitions, in the manner. mott agreeable to 
«¢ their,inclinations’. It may not be improper, therefore, to exa- 
mine a little into the fair ftate of the queftion. .That it is repug- 
nant to the {pirit of the Englifh laws, is readily granted, and {0 is 
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Negroe Jlavery: the:queftion therefore arifing from this comparifon 
will be, Is there er not a local neceflity foc laymg many reftraints. 
in this colony, where flave-holding is legally eftablifhed, which: 
reftraints do not exift,nor are politically expedient, m England, 
where flavery is not tolerated? It is a firft principle, and notte .be- 
controverted, in political and civil as. welk as in moral. governinent,: 
that if one perfon does. any act, which. if every other: or even many 
others of the fame fociety were to-do, mut be attended wath injurt- 
ous confequences to that fociety, fuch an act carinot im the ‘nature 
of things be legal nor warrantable. All focieties of men, where- 
ever contftituted, can fubfift together only by: certany obhgatians. 
and reftrictions, to whieli ali the individual memtbers’ mult’ necef= 
farily yield obedience for the general good ; or they: can have no 
juft claim to thofe rights, and that protectien, which are held by all, 
under this common fanion. 

‘In countries where rational freedom is moft enjoyed, asin Eng 
land, the laws have affixed certain bounds to mens paffions and 
inclinations, in numberlefs examples; {6 a fucceffion to eftates there 
is regulated more according to the rules of poli¢y, and the good 
of the community, than to the Jaw 6f nature, fimply -confidered ; 
therefore, although aman may be defirous, nay thinks he has a na- 
tural right, to detérmine- who: {hall enjoy that property’ from time 
totime after his death, which he acquired by - his: induftry while 
living; the law of England; abhorring perpstuities-as’ hurtful’ to the 
fociety, defeats this EurLon and readily Aa it’s: affiftance to bar 
fuch entails. 

The right of making devifes: by will was cfablithed in fome 
countries much later than in others. In: England, till modern 
times, a man could only difpofe of one third of his moveables from 
his wife and legitimate children ; and, in general, no will was per- 
mittéd of lands till the reign of Henry the Eighth, and then only a 
certain portion ; for it’ was not till after theReftoration, that the 
power of devifing real property became fo univerfal as at prefent. 
The antient law of the Athenians directed that the ftate of the de- 
ceafed fhould always defeend to his legitimate children ; or, on fai- 
lure of fuch lineal deftendants, fhould go to the collateral relations. 
In many other parts of Greece they were totally difcountenanced. 
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In Rome they were unknown till the Jaws of the twelve tables 
were compiled, which firft gave the right of bequeathing; and 
among the Northern nations, particularly the Germans, teftaments 
were not received into ufe. By the common law of England, fince 
the conqueft, no eftate, greater than for term of years, can be dif- 
pofed of by teftament, except only in Kent and in fome antient 
burghs, and a few particular manors, where their Saxon immunities 
by particular indulgence fubfifted. And though the feodal reftraint 
on alienations by deed vanifhed very early, yet this on wills con- 
tinued for fome centuries after, from an apprehenfion of infirmity 
and impofition on the teftator zm extremis ; which made fuch devifes 
fufpicious. Every diftin@ country has different ceremonies and re- 
quifites to make a will compleatly valid; and this variety may ferve 
to evince, that the right of making wills and difpofing of property 
after death is merely acreature of the civil or municipal laws, which 
have permitted it in fome countries, and denied it in others; and 
even where it is permitted by law, it is fubjeCted to different re- 
{tri€tions, in almoft every nation under Heaven. In England, par- 
ticularly, this diverfity is carried to fuch a length, as if it had been 
meant to point out the power of the laws in regulating the fucceffion 
to property ; and how futile every claim muft be, that has not it’s 
foundation in the pofitive rules of the ftate [e]. Inthe fame king- 
dom, the inftitution of marriage is regarded as one of the main links 
of fociety, becaufe it is found to be the beft fupport of it. A pro- 
mifcuous intercourfe and an uncertain parentage, if they were uni- 
verfal, would foon diffolve the frame of the conftitution, from the 
infinity of claims and contefted rights of fucceffion z for this reafon, 
the begetting an illegitimate child is reputed a violation of the focial 
compaéts, and the tranfgreflors are punifhable with corporal cor- 
rection [ f ]. The civil codes were: fo rigorous, that they even made 
baftards incapable, in fome cafés, of a gift from their parents. The 
deteftation in which they have been held by the Englith laws is 
very apparent, and may be inferred from the {fpirit of their ie 
maxims: as, “« Hares Jegitimus eft quem nuptie demonttrant &c.[¢).” 


[e] Blackftone. 
[7] 18 Eliz. 7 Jac. I. 
[] A legitimate child is ke that is born after wedlock, 
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‘© Cui pater eff popultss non habet ille patrem [/]”._* Ops ex damnato 
« coitu nafcuntur, inter liberos non computentur.”” So they are 
likewife ftyled «fli nullius {7}, becaufe their real father is fuppofed 
to be uncertain, or unknown. ‘The lenity however of the Englifh 
law at prefent, is fatisfied only with excluding them from inheri- 
tance, and with exa@ting a competent provifion for their mainte- 
nance, that they may not become chargeable upon the publick. 
The inftitution of marriage, is doubtlefs of as much concern in the 
eolony, asit is in the mother country: perhaps more fo; becaufe a 
life of celibacy is not equally hurtful in the latter, who may draw 
recruits to keep up her population, from the neighbouring ftates of 
Europe. But the civil policy of the two countries, in refpect to fuc- 
ceflions to property, differ very materially; fo that, if three fourths of 
the nation were flaves, there can be no queftion but that the law 
of laft wills would be modified to a different frame, perhaps carried 
back again to the antient feodal doétrine of non-alienation, without 
confent of the lord; which reftraint was f{uited to the policy of thofe 
times, when villeinage prevailed. A man’s tight of devifing his 
property by will ought juftly, therefore, from the conftitution of 
our Weft India colonies, to be more circumfcribed in them, than is 
fitting in the mother ftate. A fubje& (for example) in Jamaica 
ought not to bequeath his whole perfonal eftate which may be very 
confiderable, toa flave ; and, if he thould do fo, it is eafy to conceive 
that it would be utterly repugnant to the civil policy of that ifland. 
‘The Jamaica law permits the putative father to leave, what will be 
thought, avery ample provifion, in order to fet his baftard forward in 
the world; and in all cafes where the father, having no legitimate 
kin to whom he may be willing to give his property, where that 
properry is large, and his illegitimate child may be, by the polith 
of a good education, and moral principles, found well deferving to 
poffefs it; there can be no queftion, but he might be made legitimate 
and capable of inheriting, by the power of an act of affembly ; _ 
fince the fame thing has been done in fimilar cafes in England, 
by act of the parliament. It is plain, therefore, the policy of the 
[4] The offspring of promifcuous coujunctions has no father, Marriage afcertains the 


father. 
{:] Baftards axe not endowed with the privilege of childien, No man’s children, 
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law only tends to obviate the detriment refulting to the fociety, 
from foolith, and indifcriminate devifes; leaving in the breaft of 
the legiflature to ratify others particularly circumttanced, and 
which might not be fo likely to produce the fame inconveniences. 
It is a queftion eafily anfwered, whether (fuppofing all natural im- 
pediments of climate out of the way) it would be more for the in- 
tereft of Britain, that Jamaica fhould be poffeffed and peopled by 
white inhabitants, or by Negroes and Mulattos ?— Let any man 
turn his eyes to the Spanifh American dominions, and behold what 
a vicious, brutal, and degenerate breed of mongrels has been there 
produced, between Spaniards, Blacks, Indians, and their mixed pro- 
SEDY 5 and he muft be of opinion, that it might be much be better 
for Britain, and Jamaica too, if the white men in that colony would 
abate of their infatuated attachments to black women, and, inftead 
of being “ grac’d with a yellow offspring not their own [k] ,’” perforny 
the duty incumbent on every good cittizen, by raifing in honourable 
wedlock a race of unadulterated beings. The trite pretence of moft 
men here, for not entering into that ftate, is ‘ the heavy and in- 
«¢ tolerable expences it will bring upon them.” ‘Thhis, in plain 
Englifh, is nothing more than exprefting their opinion, that fociety 
fhall do every thing for them, and that they ought to do nothing 
for fociety ; and the folly of the means they purfue, to attain this 
felfifh, ungrateful purpofe, is well expofed, by the profufion and 
mifery into which their diforderly connexions often infenfibly 
plunge them. Can we poffibly admit any force in their excufe, 
when we obferve them lavifhing their fortune with unbounded libe- 
rality upon a common proftitute? when we fee one of thefe vota- 
ries of celibacy grow the abje&t, paffive flave to all her infults, 
thefts, and infidelities ; and difperfe his eftate between her and her 
brats, whom he blindly acknowledges for his children, when in 
truth they are entitled to claim twenty other fathers? It is true, the 
iffue of a marriage may fometimes lie under fufpicion, through. 
theloofe carriage of the mother; but on which fide does the weight 
of probability reft, on the virtue of a wife, or the continence of a- 
proftitute? : 
[4] Pitt’s Virg. En. i293 
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Very indigent men may indeed, with more colour of propriety, 
urge fuch an argument in their defence; but the owner of a large 
fortune pofleffes what is a vifible demonftration, to prove the 
fallacy of his pretence. Such a man 1s doubtlefs as able to maintain 
a wife, as amiftrefs of all the vices reigning here; none are fo fla- 
grant as this of concubinage with white women, or cohabiting with 
Negrcfles and Mulattas, free or flaves. In confequence of this 
practice we have not only more fpinfters in comparifon to the num- 
ber of women among the natives (whofe brothers or male relations 
poflefs the greateft part of their father’s patrimony) in this {mall 
community, than in moft other parts of his majefty’s dominions, 
proportionably inhabited; but alfo, a vaft addition of fpurious 
offsprings of different complexions : in a place where, by cuftom, fo 
little reftraint is laid on the paffions, the Europeans, who at home 
have always been ufed to greater purity and ftri€tnefs of manners, 
are too eafily led afide to give a loofe to every kind of fenfual delight: 
on this account fome black or yellow gua/beba 1s fought for, by whom 
a tawney breed is produced. Many are the men, of every rank, 
quality, and degree here, who would much rather riot in thefe 
goatifh embraces, than fhare the pure and lawful blifs derived from 
matrimonial, mutual love. Modefty, in this refpeét, has but very 
little footing here. He who fhould prefume to fhew any difpleafure 
againft fuch a thing as fimple fornication, would for his pains be ac- 
counted a fimple blockhead ; fince notgpne in twenty can be perfuaded, 
that there is either fin; or fhame in cohabiting with his flave. 
Of thefe men, by far the greateft part never marry after they have 
acquired a fortune; but ufher into the world a tarnifhed train of 
beings, among whom, at their deceafe, they generally divide their 
fubftance. It is not a little curious, to confider the {trange 
manner in which fome of them are educated. Inftead of being 
taught any mechanic art, whereby they might become ufeful to the 
ifland, and enabled to fupport themfelves; young Fu/eus, in whom 
the father fondly imagines he fees the refle€ted dawn of paternal 
genius, and Mifs Fulviaz, who mamma protefts has a moft delicate 
ear for mufic and French, are both of them fent early to England, 
tocultivate and improve the valuable talents which nature is fuppofed 
to have fo wantonly beftowed, and the parents, blind with folly, 
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think they have difcovered. To accomplith this end, no expence 
| for pains are fpared; the indulgent father, big with expectation 
of the future eclat of his hopeful progeny, 
 & difdains 

‘¢ The vulgar tutor, andthe ruftic {chool, 

«To which the dull cit’ fends his low-born foo). 

«¢ By our wife fire to London are they brought, 

‘¢ To learn thofe arts that high-bred youths are taught ; 

«¢ Attended, dreft, and train’d, with coft and care, 

<¢ Juft like fome wealthy duke’s apparent-heir.” 
- Matter is fent to Weftminfter, or Eaton, to be inftructed in the 
elements of learning, among ftudents, of the firft rank that wealth 
and family can give: whilft Mifs is placed at Chelfea, or fome other 
famed feminary; where fhe learns mufic, dancing, French, and 
the whole circle of female bon ton, proper for the accomplifhment 
of fine women. After much time and money beftowed on their 
education, and great encomiums, year after year, tranfmitted (by 
thofe whofe intereft it is to make them) on their very uncommon 
genius and proficiency, at length they return to vifit their rela« 
tions. From this period, much of their future mifery may be 
dated. Miufs faints at the fight of her relations, efpecially when 
papa tells her that black Quafbeba is her own mother. The young 
gentleman too, after his introduction, begins to difcover that the 
knowledge he has gained has only. contributed to make him more 
fufceptible of keen reflections, arifing from his unfortunate birth, 
He is foon, parhaps, left to herd among his black kindred, and 
converfe with Quafhee and Mingo, inftead of his fchool-fellows, 
Sir George, or My Lord; while mademoifelle, inftead of modith 
French, muft learn to prattle gibberith with het coufins Mimba 
and Chloe: for, however well this yéllow brood may be received in 
England, yet here fo great ‘is the diftin€tion kept up between 
white and mixed complexions, that very feldom are they feen to- 
gether in a familiar way, though every advantage of drefs or for- 
tune fhould centre with the: latter. Under this. diftinction, it is 
impoffible but that a well-educated Mulatta muft lead a very un- 
pleafant ‘kind of a life here; and juftly may apply to her reputed 
father what Iphicrates faid of his, «* After all your pains, you have 
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«¢ made me no better than a flave; onthe other hand, my mother 
“ did every thing.in her power to render me free.” On firft arriving 
here, a civilized European may be apt to think it impudent and 
fhameful, that even bachelors fhould publickly avow their keeping 
Negroe or Mulatto miftrefles; but they are ftill more fhocked at 
feeing a group of white legitimate, and Mulatto illegitimate, 
children, all claimed by the fame married father, and all bred up 
together under the fame roof{]. Habit, however, and the pre- 
vailing fafhion, reconcile fuch {cenes, and leflen the abhorrence 
excited by their firft impreffion. 

“To allure men from thefe illicit connexions, we ought to re- 
move the principal obftacles which deter them from marriage. 
This will be chiefly effected by rendering women of their own 
complexion more agreeable companions, more frugal, trufty, and 
faithful friends, than can be met with among the African ladies. 
Of fome probable meafures to effec this defireable purpofe, and 
make the fair natives of this ifland more amiable in the eyes. of the 
men, and more eligible partners in the nuptial ftate, I have already 
ventured my fentiments. A proper education is the firft great 
point. A modeft demeanour, a mind divefted of falfe pride, a 
very moderate zeal for expenfive pleafures, a fkill in oeconomy, 
and a condu& which indicates plain tokens of good humour, fide- 
lity, and difcretion, can never fail of making converts. Much, 
indeed, depends on the ladies themfelves to refcue this truly ho- 
nourable union from that fafhionable deteftation in which it feems 


[~] Reafon requiies, that the matfter’s power should not extend to what does not appertain ta 
his fervice. Slavery fhould be calculated for utility, not for pleafuie. The laws of chattity arife 
from thofe of nature, and ought in all nations to be refpecied. If alaw, which preferves the 
chaftity of flaves, be good in thofe {tates where an arbitiary power bears down all before it, how 
much more fo will it be in monarchies! and how much moe ftill in republics! The law of the 
Lombards has a regulation which ought to be adopted by all governments. “ Ifa matter debauches 
“his flave’s wife, che flave and his <A fhall be free ;” an admirable expedient, which, without 
feverity, lays a powerful reftraint on the incontinency of mafters. The Romans erred on this ~ 
head: they allowed an unlimited fcope to the matfter’s luft; and, in fome meafure, denied their 
flaves the privilege of marrying. It is true, they were the loweit part of the nation; yet there 
fhould have been fome care taken of their morals, efpecially as, in prohibiting their marriage, 
they corrupted the morals of the citizens. 

So thinks the inimitable Montefquieu. And how applicable thefe fentiments are to the ftate 
of things in our ifland, I leave to the difpaffionate judgement of every man theie, whether mar- 
ried or finglé, 
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to be held; and one would fuppofe it no very arduous tafk to make 
themfelves more companionable, ufeful, and efteemable, as wives, 
than the Negrefles and Mulattas are as miftreffes: they might, I 
am well perfuaded, prove much honefter friends, It is true, that, 
if it fhould bea man’s misfortune to be coupled witha very profli- 
gate and extravagant wife, the difference, in refpe& to his fortune, 
is not great, whether plundered by a black or by a white woman. 
But fuch examples, I may hope, are unfrequent without the hufkand’s 
concurrence ; yet, whenever they do happen, the mifchief they oc- 
cafion is very extenfive, from the apprehenfions with which they 
ftrike multitudes of fingle men, the viler part of whom endeavour 
to increafe the number of unhappy marriages by every bafe art of 
feduction; while others rejoice to find any fuch, becaufe they feem 
to juftify their preference of celibacy, or concubinage. In regard 
to the African miftrefs, I fhall exhibit the following, as no un- 
fuitable portrait. All her kindred, and moft commonly her very 
paramours, are faftened upon her keeper like fo many leeches; 
while the, the chief leech, confpires to bleed him ufgue ad deliquium. 
In well-diffembled affeGtion, in her’tricks, cajolements, and in- 
fidelities, fhe is far more perfetly verfed, than any adept of the 
hundreds of Drury. She rarely wants cunning to dupe the fool 
that confides inher; for who “ fhall teach the wily African 
«¢ deceit??? The quinteflence of her dexterity confifts in perfuading 
the man {fhe detefts to believe fhe is moft violently {mitten with 
the beauty of his perfon; in fhort, over head and ears in love with 
him. ‘To eftablifh this opinion, which vanity feldom fails to em- 
brace, fhe now and then affects to be jealous, laments his ungrateful 
return for fo fincere a paflion; and, by this ftratagem, fhe is better 
able to hide her private intrigues with her real favourites. I have 
feen adear companion of this ftamp deploring the lofs of her de- 
ceafed cull with all the feeming fervency of an honeft affection, 
or rather of outrageous forrow ; beating her head; ftamping with 
her feet; tears pouring down in torrents; her exclamations as wild, 
and geftures as emphatic, as thofe of an antient Roman orator in 
all the phrenfy of a publick harangue. Unluckily, it foon ap- 
peared, that, at this very time, fhe had rummaged his pockets and 
efcrutoire; and concealed his watch, rings, and money, in the 
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feather-bed upon which the poor wretch had jut. breathed his laft. 
And fach is the mirror of almoft all thefe conjunctions of white 
and black! two tinétures which nature has diffociated, like oil and 
vinegar. But, as if fome good was generally to arife out of evil, 
fo we find, that thefe connexions have been applauded upon a_prin- 
ciple of policy; as if, by forming fuch alliances with the flaves, 
they might become more attached to the white people. Perhaps, 
the fruit of thefe unions may, by their confanguinity with a-certatn 
number of the Blacks, fupport fome degree of influence, fo far as 
that line of kindred extends: yet one would fcarcely fuppofe it to 
have any remote effect; becaufe they, for their own parts, defpife 
the Blacks, and afpire to mend their complexion ftill-more by in- 
termixture with the Whites. ‘Thechildren of a White and Qua- 
teron are called Englifh, and confider themfelves as free from all 
taint of the Negroe race. To call them by a degree inferior to 
what they really are, would be the higheft affront. This pride of 
amended blood is univerfal, and becomes the more confirmed, if 
they have received any {mattering of education; for then they Jook 
down with the more fupercilious contempt upon thofe who have 
had none. Such, whofe mind has been a little purged from the 
grofiett ignorance, may with arid endeavour to improve it ftill 
more; but no freed or unfreed Mulatto ever withed to relapfe into 
the Negro. The fa& is, that the opulent among them withdraw 
to England; where their influence, if they ever poffefied any, 
ceafes to be of any ufe, The middle clafs are not much liked by 
the Negroes, becaufe the latter abhor the idea of being flaves to 
the defcendants of flaves. And-as forthe lower rank, the iffue of 
cafual fruition, they, for the moft part, remain inthe fame flavith 
condition as their mother; they are fellow-labourers with the Blacks, 
and are not regarded in the leaft as their fuperiors. As for the firft- 
mentioned, it would probably be ne differvice to the ifland, to regain 
all thofe who have abandoned it. But, to ftate the comparifon fairly, 
if their fathers had married, the difference would have been this; 
their white offspring might have remained in the colony, to 
ftrengthen and enrich it: the Mulatto offspring defert and impo- 
verith it. The lower clafs of thefe mixtures, who remain in the ifland, 
are a hardy race, capable of undergoing equal fatigue with the Blacks, 
above 
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above. whom (in -point of-due policy) they ought to hold fome de« 
gree of diftintion, They would then form the centre of con= 
nexion between the two extremes, producing a regular eftablith- 
ment of three ranks of men, dependent on :¢ach other, and rifing. 
in a proper climax of fubordination, in which the Whites would 
hold.the higheft place. I can forefee no mifchief that can arife 
from the enfranchifement of every Mulatto child. If it be objected,. 
that fuch a plan may tend to encourage the illicit commerce of 
which I have been complaining ; Ireply, that it will be more likely 
to reprefs it, becaufe, although the planters are at prefent very in- 
different about the birth of fuch children upon their eftates, 
knowing that they will either labour for them like their other 
flaves, or produce a good price,.if their fathers fhould incline to. 
purchafe them; yet they will difcountenance fuch intercourfes as. 
much as lies in their power (when it fhall no longer be for their 
intereft to connive at them), and ufe their endeavours to multiply 
the unmixed breed of their Blacks. Befides, to expect that men 
will wholly abftain from this commerce, if it was even hable to: 
the fevereft penalties of law, would be abfurd; for, fo long as 
fome men_have paflions to gratify, they will feek the indulgence 
of them by means the moft agreeable, and leaft inconvenient, to: 
themfelves. It will be.of fome.advantage, as things are circum- 
ftanced, to turn unavoidable evils to the benefit of fociety, as the 
beft reparation that can be made for this breach of its moral and’ 
political inftitutions. A wife phyfician will ftrive to change an, 
acute diftemper into one lefs malignant; and his patient compounds. 
for a flight chronic indifpofition, fohe may get relief from a. violent: 
and mortal one; I do not judge fo lightly of the prefent ftate of: 
fornication in the ifland, as to. fuppofe that it can ever be more: 
flourifhing, .or that the emancipation of every Mulatto child will: 
prove; a means of augmenting the annual number. The retrieving 
them from.profound ignorance, affording them inftruétion. in. 
Chriftian morals, and obliging them to, ferye.a regular apprentice- 
{hip to artificers. and trade{men, ‘would make them orderly fubjects, 
and faithful défenders of the country.. It may,, with greater weight,, 
be objected, that fuch a meafure would. deprive the planters of a: 
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part of their property ; and that the bringing -up-fo many to trades 
and mechanic arts might difcourage white artificers. 

The firft might be obviated, by paying their owners a certain rate 
per head, to be determined by the legiflature. ‘The fecond is not 
infurmountable; for few or none will be mafter-workmen; they 
will ferve as journeymen to white artificers ; or do little more than 
they would have done, if they had continued in flavery; for it is 
the cuftom on moft eftates at prefent to make tradefmen of them. 
But, if they were even to- fet up for themfelves, no difadvantage 
would probably accrue to the publick, but the contrary. They 
would oblige the white artificers to work at more moderate rates; 
which, though not agreeable perhaps to thefe artificers, would ftill 
leave them an ample gain, and prove very acceptable to the reft of 
the inhabitants; for to fuch a pitch of extravagance have they 
raifed their charges, that they tax their employers juft what they 
think fit; each man of them fixes a rate according to his own fancy, 
unregulated by any law; and, fhould his bill be ever fo enormous 
or unjuft, he is inno want of brother tradefmen in the jury-box to 
confirm and allowit. I fhall not here prefume to dittate any entire 
plan for carrying this fcheme into effect. This muft be left to the 
wifdom of the legiflature, and be made confiftent with the abilities 
of the treafury. In general only I may fuppofe, that for every fuch 
child, on its attaining the age of three years, a reafonable allow- 
ance be paid to the owner: from that period it becomes the care of 
the public, and might be provided for, at a cheap rate, until of an 
age fit for {chool ; then be inftruéted in religion; and at the age 
of twelve apprenticed for the term of four years; after this, be re- 
gimented in his refpective diftricty perhaps fettled near a town- 
fhip; and, when on militia or other public duty, paid the fame 
fubfiftence per day, or week; that is now allowed to the Marons. 
The expediency muft be feen of having (as in the French iflands) 
fuch a corps of active men, ready to {cour the woods upon all ec- | 
cafions; a fervice, in which the regulars are by no means equal to 
them. They would likewife form a proper counter-balance to the 
Maron Negroes; whofe infolence, during formidable infurrections, 
has been moft infufferable.’ The bett way of fecuring the alle- 
giance of thefe irregular people muft be by preferving the treaty 

with 
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with them inviolate: and, at the fame time, awing them into the 
confervation of .it.on their part by fuch a powerful equipoife, com- 
pofed of men diffimilar from them in complexion and manners, 
but equal in hardinefs and vigour. 

The Mulattos are, in general, well-fhaped, and the women well- 
featured. ‘They feem to partake more of the white than the black. 
Their hair has a natural ‘curl; in fome it refembles the Negroe 
fleece; but, in general, it is of a tolerable length. The girls ar- 
rive very early at the age.of puberty; and, from the time of their 
being about twenty-five, they decline very faft, till at length they 
grow -horribly ugly. They are lafcivious; yet, confidering their 
want of inftru€tion, their behaviour in public is remarkably de- 
cent ; and they affect a modefty which they do not feel. They are 
lively and fenfible, and pay religious attention to the cleanlinefs of 
their perfons: at the fame time, they are ridiculoufly vain, haugh- 
ty, and irafcible. They poffess, for the moft part, .a tendernefs of 
difpofition, which leads them’ to do many charitable actions, efpe- 
cially to poor white perfons, and makes them excellent nurfes to 
the fick. They are-fond of finery,. and lavith almoft all the money 
they get in ornaments, and the moft expenfive forts of linen. Some 
few of them have intermarried here with thofe of their own com- 
plexion; but fuch matches have generally been defeCtive and bar- 
ren. They feem.in this refpect to be aftually of the mule-kind, 
and not fo capable of producing from .one another as from a com- 
merce with a diftin& White or Black. Monfieur Buffon obferves, 
that it is nothing ftrange that two individuals fhould not be able to 
propagate their fpecies, becaufe nothing more is required than fome 
flight oppofition in their temperaments, or fome accidental fault in 
the genital organs of either of thefe two individuals: nor 1s it 
furprifing, that two individuals, of different fpecies, thould produce 
other individuals, which, being unlike either of their progenitors, 
bear no refemblance to any thing fixed, and confequently cannot 
produce any thing refembling: themfelves, becaufe all that is requi- 
fite in this produétion is a certain degree of conformity between 
the form of the body and the genital organs of thefe different ani- 
mals, Yet it feems extraordinary, that two Mulattos, having in- 
tercourfe together, fhould be unable to continue their fpecies, the 
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woman either proving barren, or their offspring, if they have any, 
Not attaining to maturity; when the fame man and: woman, having 
commerce with a White or Black, would generate a numerous if 
fue. Some examples may poflibly have occurred, where, upon the 
intermarriage of two Mulattos, the woman has borne children ; 
which children have grown to maturity: but I never heard of fuch 
an inftance; and may we not fufpect the lady, in thofe cafes, to 
have privately intrigued with another man, a White perhaps? The 
fufpicion is not unwarrantable, if we confider how little their paf- 
fions are under the reftraint of morality ; and that the major part, 
nay, almoft the whole number, with very few exceptions, have been 
Silles de joye before they became wives. As for thofe in Jamaica, 
whom I have particularly alluded to, they married young, had re- 
ceived fome fort of education, and lived with great repute for their 
chafte and orderly condu€@t; and with them the experiment:is tried 
with a great degree of certainty: they produce no offspring,~ 
though in appearance under no ce incapacity of fo doing with: 
a different connexion. 

The fubjec 1 is really curious, and deine a further and very at- 
tentive enquiry ; becaufe it tends, among other evidences, to efta- 
blifh an opinion, which feveral have entertained, that the White 
and the Negroe had not one common origin. Towards difproving 
this opinion, it is neceffary, that the Mulatto woman fhould be 
paft all fufpicion of intriguing with another, or having communi- 
cation with any other man than her Mulatto hufband; and it then 
remains for further proof, whether the offspring of thefe two Mu- 
lattos, being married to the offspring of two other Mulatto parents, 
would propagate their fpecies, and fo, by an uninteriupted fuccef- 
fion, continue the race. For my own part, I think there are exe 
tremely potent reafons for believing, that the White and the Ne- 
groe are two diftinét {pecies. A certain philofopher of the prefent 
age confidently avers, that ¢* none but the blind can doubt it’’ It 
is certain, that this idea enables us to account for thofe diverfities 
of feature, fkin, and intellect, obferveable among mankind; which 
cannot be accounted for in any other way, without running into a 
thoufand abfurdities. 
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The antient fathers of the Chriftian church, difliking the Co- 
pernican fy{tem, pronounced it damnable and heretical for any one 
to maintain the doctrine of the antipodes, and the annual motion 
of the earth round the fun. According to the ecclefiaftical fyftem 
of thofe days, the fun was made to revolve above three hundred 
and twenty thoufand miles in the fpace of a minute; but it is found 
more rational to conclude, and more eafy to believe, that the earth 
makes one revolution on its own axis once in twenty-four hours ; 
and we have living teftimonies of its having been circumnavigated, 
and the doctrine of antipodes confirmed beyond a doubt. The 
freedom of philofophic enquiry may ftill proceed to extirpate old 
prejudices, and difplay more and more (to the utter confufion of 
ignorance and bigotry) the beautiful gradation, order, and har- 
mony, which pervade the whole feries of created beings on this 
globe. « 

Of the number of the free Blacks and Mulattos in the ifland I 
have before given an eftimate. They increafe very faft. By an 
at, pafled in 1761, they were all required to take out certificates 
of their freedom, to be figned by the governor. This was a very 
proper method to come at the knowledge of their number. In 


1762, or 1763, they were found as follows : 
Total in the 


| Middlefex. * Surry. Cornwall. 3 Counties. 

St. Catharine, 872 Kingfton, 1093 St. Elizabeth, 228 

St. Thomas in the Vale, 44 Port Royal, 103 Weftmoreland, 189 

St. John, 67 St. Andrew, 56 Hanover, 67 

St. Dorothy, 38 St. David, — - 22 St. James, 26 

Clarendon, 130 St. Thomas in the Eafl, 64 

Vere, 172 Portland, 27 

St. Anne, 78 St. George, 32 

St. Mary, 100 

1501 | 1397 sta 3408 - 


They are fince increafed to upwards of three thoufand feven 
hundred, principally in the. towns; and, Ithink, we may 
reckon about one thoufand five hundred of them for fencible men, 
fit for able fervice in the Militia, 

I fhall conclude this account of them with a hearty recommeni- 
dation of fome plan, both for inftruéting them in morality, and 
regimenting their fencible men, to be employed by rotation on 
conftant duty. I need not recapitulate my former arguments, 

Vor. I, XX tending 
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tending to illuftrate the utility, and even. ugceffity, of adupting 
his meafyre. 


SbeCu be th. 
M ARON Sf[l/]. 


WHEN the Spaniards retreated before the army under com- 
mand of Venables, they had with them about one thoufand five 
hundred Negroes and Mulattos, many of whom were flaves. Some 
aN to their maftcrs ; while others difperfed, thirty or forty in 

a gang, to different parts of the mountains, chufing their own 
face: from whence they made frequent excurfions, to harrafs 
the Englith foldiers, who had been reprefented to them as blood- 
thirfty heretics, that gave uo quaxter. They frequently killed ftrag- 
glers near the head-quarters ; and ong night grew fo bold, as to fire 
2 houfe in, the very town. Major-general Sedgewick prophefied, 
in his letter to Thurloe (1656), that thefe Blacks would prove 
thorns in our fides ; living as, they did in, the woods and mountains, 
a kind of life natural and agreeable to them. He adds, that they 
gave no quarter to his men, but deftroyed them whenever they 
found opportunity, fearce a week paffing without their flaying one 
or two; and, asthe foldiers guew more fecure and carelefs, they 
became more enterprifing and bloody. ‘«« Having no moral: fen/e,” 
continues he, ¢* por underftanding what the laws and cuftoms of 
“ civif nations mean, we neither kngw how to capitulate or dif- 
« courfe with, nor how to take, any of them, But, be affured, they 
« muft either be deftroyed, or brought in upon fome terms or 
“ others; or elfe they will prove a great difcouragement to the fet-. 
« tling of people here.” What he foretold actually came to pafs. 
At the latter end of the fame year (1656), the army gained fome 
erifling fuccefs againft them ; but this was foon afterwards feverely 
retaliated by the flaughter of forty foldiers, cut off as they were 
carelefsly rambling near their quarters, A party was immediately 
fent in queft of the enemy, came up with, and killed {even or eight, 


{2] Probably derived from the Spanifh Marrano, a porker, or hog of one year old, “Fhe name 


was Grit given to the hunters of wild hogs, to diftinguith them from the bucaniers, or hunters of 
w Id eattle and horfes, 
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-ef them, "The, following: year,, they. difcovered thé place where 
the Blacks held their ufual rendegvous, and gave them fome an- 

aloyance. - ‘But they {till found means to hold out, until, being hard 
preffed by colonel D'Oyley, who, by his final overthrow of the 
Spaniards at Rio Nuevo, having taken from them all hope of fu- 
ture fuccour from their antient friends, they becate very much 
Atreightened, for want of provifions and aamunition. The main 
party, under the command of their captain, Juan de Bolas (whofe 
place of retreat, m Clarendon, ftill retains his name), furrendered 
to the Englith on terms of pardon and freedom. But other parties 
remained inthe. moft imacceflible retreats within the mountainous 
iwildss where they not only augmented their numbers by. ptocre- 
ation, but, after .the ifland.became thicker fown with plantations, 
they were frequently reinforced by fugitive flaves, and at length 
grew confident enough of their force to undertake defcents upoa 


vthe interios planters, many of whom they murdered from time to 


time 3 and, by. their barbarities: and outrage, intimidated the Whites 
oe tia to. —F -soniderable diftance from the sees 


cbnient; oe ele edad of: them rita In 166 3) the lieu: 
tenant-governor..Sir Charles Lyttelton, and his council, iued a 
-proclamation, : offeting to grant twettty acres of land per head, and 
their freedora, to all {uch-of them as would come it ButT do not 
find that any. of thema inclined to accept the terms, dr quit their 
favage way of life. . “On the contraty, they were better pleaféed 
with the. spore Bane jane ey Lola in the aoe where 
ak care lee none of ie tree fhould be saiiea and, for ids 
purpote, butchered ‘every white faniily that ventured to feat itfelf 
any: copliderable- diftance inland. When the governor percéived 
;that the proclamation wrought no effect upon their favage -minds, 


_Juan de Bolas, whe was.now made colonel of the Black régiment, 
-was-fent: to;eadenyour theif, reduction; but, in the.profecution of 
this feavice, he. fell unfortunately, into ats ambufcadé, and -was eut 


in pieces. In March, 1664, captain. Colbeck,.-of the White mi- 


“Hitiaj. was employed for the fame putpofe. He went by fea to thé 
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North fide ; ; and, having gained fome advantages: ‘over them, hé Fes 
turned, with one who pretended to treat for’ the reft. This em- 
bafly, however, was only cafculated to amufe the Whites, and gain 
fome refpite; for they no fooner found themfelves in a proper con~ 
dition, and the white inhabitants luted into acti, eee ae 
began to renew hoftilities. 

: hee Blacks poffefied feveral {mall towns «iti differbor diviftotis 
ef the country; and, about the year 1693, commenced open war, 
having chofen Cudjoe for their generaliffimo. ‘They continued to 
diftrefs the ifland for about forty-feven’ years; and, during this 
time, forty-four acts of aflembly were pafied, and at leaft 240,0004 
expended, for their fuppreffion. . In 1730, they were grown’ fo 
formidable, that it was found ieapecicnr to ftrengthien the colony 
againft thenr by two regiments of regular troops, which were af- 
terwards formed into independent companies, and employed, with 
other hired parties, and the whole body of militia, towards their 
reduction. In the year 1734, captain Stoddart, who commanded 
one of thefe parties, projected and executed with gréat fuccefs an 
attack of their windward town, called Nanny, fituated near Car- 
rion-crow Ridge, one of the higheft mountains in the ifland, in 
the neighbourhood of Bath. Having provided fome portable fwi- 
vel-guns, he filently approached their: PORTIS and reached within 
a fmall diftance of them -undifcovered. ‘After halting -for fome 
time, he began to afcend by the only path leading.to: thei town. 
He found it fteep; tocky, and difficult, ‘and not:wide enough: to'ad- 
mit the paffage of two perfons abreaft. However, he -furmounted 
thefe obftacles ; and, having gained a fmall eminence, commanding 
the huts in which the Negroes were lodged all faft afleep, he fixed 
his little train of artillery to the beft advantage, and difcharged 
upon them fo brifkly,:that many were flain in‘ their habitations, 
and feveral more, amidft the confternation which this furprize oc- 
cafioned, threw themfelves headlong down precipices. Captain . 
Stoddart purfued the advantage, killed: numbers, took many pri- 
foners, and, in fhort, fo compleatly deftroyed or-routed the whole 
body, that they were unable afterwards to cffeat any ee of 
moment in ee ee of le ifland, 


About 
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. About the’ fame time, anotliér: party of the Blacks (having per- 
ceived that ‘a body of the militia, ftatigned at the barrack of Bag- 
nal’s Thicket,: in St. Mary, under command of colonel Charlton 
and captain Ivy, :ftrayed heedlefsly from their quarters, and kept 
no order) ‘formed an ambufcade to cut them off, and, whilft the 
officers. were: atidjnner, :attended -by. very few: oftheir men, the 
Marons ruifhed :fuddenly, :from ithe. adjacent woods, and -aflaulted 
them. Several, pieces were ‘difcharged; «the report of which 
alarmed the militia, who immediately ran to their arms, and came 
up in. time.to refcue, their officers from deftrudtion... The Marons 
were repulled,:-atidiifarced .to take fhelter.in the woods; but the 
militia.did. not :thiak-:fit-to’ purfue: them:far. Some rumours of 
this fkirmifh reached Spanifh Town, which is diftant from the {pot 
about thirty miles; ‘and,..ias:all the circumftances were not known, 
the -inhabitants were thrown into the moft dreadful panic, . from 
apprehenfions: that thésMarotis had defeated Charlton, and were in 
ull march-ta, attack. the towh.:. Ayfcough, then commander. in 
chiefs felliin with ithe-popular fear,‘ ‘ordered the trumpets to found, 
the drums «to:beat,. amd in:.a:-few*hours collected a body of horfe 
and foot, who-went.to:meet thé enemy. On the fecond day after 
their departure; they came up .to:a place;.where, bythe fires which 
remainéd unextingwifhed, they fuppofed the Marons had lodged: the 
preceding night..:Lhey thetefore-followed the. track, and foon after 
got fight. of ‘theth...: Captain’ Edmunids, :who.commanded. the de- 
tachment, difpofed:-his .men for. action’;. but the Marons declined 
engaging,” and fled ‘different -ways.: Several, however, were flain 
in the purfvit,..and others .mdde :prifoners.: Thefe two victories 
reduced their: ftrength,; and:infpired them. with fo nmiuch terror, 
that they.neve? dfter appeared in!anyvconfiderable body, nor dared 
to miake:any ftand,. :hideed,: from ;the:commencement of the war 
till this: period; they Jnad: not: once:ventured a pitched battle; but 
{kulked. about the fkirts:of: remote plantations, furprifing ftragglers, 
and:.murdering the, Whites: by:two-or three. at atime, or when 
they swere.too: few ito make: anysreliftances.: By night:they feized 
the. favourable: opportunity, ithatdarknefS gave thém,.of - {tealing 
into the fettlemeats.; where they. fetefireztoi canespieces and out- 
houfes, killed all the cattle they could find, ‘and carried off the 
i. flaves 
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flaves into captivity. .. By this: daftardly. method -of coriducting the 
war, they did infinite mifchief to the Whites, without much ex- 
pofing their own perfons to danger; for they always cautionfly 
avoided fighting, excépt with a number fo difproportionately infe- 
rior to them, as to. afford. them.a pretty fare expectation of victory. 
They knew every fecret avenue of the country; :fo that they could 
either conceal themfelves ‘from. -purfuit, ‘or form ambufcades, or 
fhift their ravages from place.te place, according as circumftances 
‘required. Such were the many difadvantages under which the 
Englith had to deal with thefe defultory foes; who were.:not redu- 
cible by any regular plan: of attack; who poffefled no plunder to 
allure or reward the affailants ; nor had any thing to lofe, except 
dife and. liberty. £: 
Previous to the fucceffés above-mentioned, the diftrefs into which 
the planters were thrown may be colleéted from the fenfe which 
zthe legiflature exprefled in fome of their a@s, Inthe year 1733, 
sthey fet-forth, that thefe Blacks. had within a few: years .preatly 
increafed, notwithftanding all. :the~meafures: that had’ then been 
concerted, and made.ufe of,.for their fuppreffion’; in particular, 
.that they had grown very formidable in the North-Eaft, North- 
Weft, and South-Weft diftridts of the ifland, to the great terror 
.of his majefty’s {ubjects in thofe parts, who had greatly fuffered. by 
sthe frequent robberies, amurders, and: deprédations, : committed 
.by them; that, in the :parifhes of Clarendon, ‘St.-Anney St: Eli- 
gabeth, Weftmioreland, Hanover, and St. James, they were::con- 
‘Aiderably multiplied, and had large fettlements among the ‘moun- 
stains, arid leaft acceflible parts; whence they plundered:all around 
them, and .caufed feveral plantations to be thrown -yp:and. aban- 
-doned, and prevented many-valuable tras of. land from: being ‘cul. 
tivated, to the. great:prejudice.and diminution ‘of his majefty’s’ re- 
svenue, as well as of the trade; navigation, and confumption, of — 
Britith manufactures; .and to the manifeft weakening and--pre- 
venting further increafe.of flrength and inhabitants in ‘the ifland, 
-We-may learn :frora hence what extenfive mifthief maybe “pér~ 
petrated by the moft defpicable and cowardly enemy. "Phe: af 
fembly, perceiving that the employment of: flying parties had 
proved ineffectual, by the length of their marches, the difficulty 
of 
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of fubfifting them in the woods for fo longa time as the fervice re- 
quired, and the facility with which the Marons eluded their pur- 
fwers, ordered feveral defenfible houfes, or barracks fortified with 
baftions, to. be ere&ted in different parts, as near as poflible to the 
enemy’s moft favourite haunts: in every one of thefe they placed 
aftrong garrifon, who. were regularly fubfifted, and roads of com- 
munication were opened from one to the other, Thefe garrifons 
were compofed of white and black fhot and baggage Negroes, who 
were all duly trained. Every captain was allowed a pay of 10/.; 
the lieutenants each 5/.; ferjeants 4/.; and privates 24, per month. 
They were fubjected to rules and articles of war; and the whole 
body put under the governor’s immediate order, to be employed 
conjunctly, or feparately, as he fhould fee occafion, ‘Their general 
plan of duty, as directed by the law, was to. make excurfions from 
the barracks, fcour the woods and mountains, and deftroy the pro- 
vifion-grounds and haunts of the Marons; and, that they might 
not return, withgut effecting fome fervice, they were required to 
take twenty days provifion with them, on every fuch expedition. 
Every barrack was furnifhed befides with a pack of dogs, provided 
by the church-wardens of the refpective parifhes; it being forefeen, 
that thefe animals would: prove extremely ferviceable, not only in 
guarding: againft furprizes inthe night, but in tracking the enemy. 

. This arrangement was the moft judicious. hitherto contrived for 
their effectual reduction; for fo many fortrefles, ftationed in the 
very centre of their ufwal retreats, well fupplied with every ne- 
ceflary,, gave them. aconftant and vigorous. annoyance, and, in 
fhort, became the chief means of bringing on that treaty which, 
afterwards put an end to this tirefome war. 

About the year 1738, the aflembly refolved on taking. two: hun- 
dred of the Mofquito Indians. into their pay, to haften the fup- 
preffion, of the Marons. They pafled an ad, for rendering free 
Negrogs, Mulattos, and Indians, more wfeful, and forming them 
into companies, with proper encouragements. Some floops were: 
difpatched to the fhore; and that number were brought into the 
iftand, formed into companies under their own officers, and allowed: 
forty fhillings a month for pay, befides fhoess and white guides 


were affigned to conduct them to the enemy. In this. fervice they 
gaye 
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gave proofs of great fagacity. ‘ One of their. white. cou dydatss | 
ing fhot a wild hog whilft they were on. a march, the. Indians told 
bim that wasnot the way to furprize the Blacks, for the. noife 
ferved only to put them upon their guards and: that; if he wanted 
provifions, they could kill the game equally. well with their arrows 
or lances, without giving any -alarm.. It was.their Practice to-ob-. 
{erve the moft ptofound ‘filence in’ marching:to the enemy’ s.quarters 5: 
and, when they had once hit upon atrack,:they .were fure to. dif- 
cover the haunt to which it led. They . effected . confiderable: fer-. 
vice; and were, indeed, the moft proper troops to be employed 
in that {pecies of a€tton,’ which is known: in ‘America by the name! 
of bufh-fighting. ‘They were well rewarded: for their good: cons. 
dua ; and afterwards difmiffed to-theirown country, when: the pa-- 
cification took place with: the Marons, “In-1741, the-affembly 
fhewed a further mark of efteem for thefe honeft Indians ; fors 
being informed that fome traders belonging to the ifland.had- made 
a practice frequently of ftealing away, and felling their: children as. 
flaves, which occafioned the :-Fndians of Darien and Sambla to: 
withdraw their friendfhip fromy the:Eaghfh, and embrace alliance: 
with the Spaniards; they paffed a bill, ena&ting, that all Indians, 
imported into the ifland for fale, fhould be ‘as :free as. any -other: 
aliens or foreigners; and that.all fuch: {ales fhould, ip/o fade, be. 
void; and the ‘buyer and:. feller. be Jiable.to -a penalty of -o/, 
each. In 1739, governor T relawnyy by the advice of thé principal. 
gentlemen of the ifland,: propofed -overtures: of a péace with the. 
Maron chiefs. Both parties were: now-grown’- heartily wearied: 
out with this tedious conflict, . The white inhabitants withed:ren. 
lief from the horrors of continual -alarms, : the. hardthip -. of. military. 
duty, and the intolerable burthen of maintaiting-an:army:: onofdot. 
The Marons. were not ‘lefs anxious for in: accommodation ; - they: 
were hemmed in and-clofely befet on all fides; ‘their provifions: 
deftroyed; and themfelves reduced.to fo miferable 4: ‘condition: by — 
famine and inceffant attacks, that Cudjoe (whom I converfed with 
many years afterwards) declared, if peace: had=not been offered ito: 
them, they had no choice left!but’ either :to: be. ftarved; day-violenti 
hands on one ‘another,. or furrenmder to tHe Englith. at: difcretion:' 
The extremity, .howéver, of their! cafe was not ‘at:that time: known 
te 
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to the white inhabitants; and the articles of pacification were 
therefore ratified with the Maron chiefs, who were colonel Cudjoe, 
captains Accompong, Johnny, Cuffee, and Quaco. By thefe ar- 
ticles it was ftipulated, that they and their adherents (except fuch 
as had fled to them within two years preceding, and might be 
willing to return to their owners upon grant of full pardon and 
indemnity, but otherwife to remain in fubjection to Cudjoe) 
fhould enjoy perpetual freedom: that they thould poffefs in fee 
fimple one thoufand five hundred acres of land near Trelawny-Town, 
in the parifh of St. James; have liberty to plant coffee, cacao, 
ginger, tobacco, and cotton; and “breed cattle, hogs, goats, and 
any other ftock, and to difpofe of the fame; with liberty of hunt- 
ing any where within three miles of any fettlement [7]. 

That they, and their fucceffors, fhould ufe their beft endeavours 
to take, kill, fupprefs, and -deftroy, all rebels ‘throughout the 
ifland, unlefs they fhould fubmit to the like terms of accommo- 
dation.[o]. That they fhould repair at all times, purfuant to the 
governor’s order, torepel any foreign invafion: that, if any white 
perfon fhould do them injury, they fhould apply toa magiftrate for 
redrefs; and in-cafe any Maron fhould injure a white perfon, the 
offender fhould be delivered up to juftice: that Cudjoe, and his 
fucceffors in command, fhould wait on the governor once a year, 
if required: that he and his fucceflors fhould have full power to 
punith crimes committed among themfelves by their own men, 
punifhment of death only excepted ; and-that, in capital cafes, the 
offenders fhould be brought before a juftice of peace, in order to 
be proceeded againft, and tried like other free Negroes: that two 
white men fhould conftantly refide with Cudjoe and his fucceflors, 
to keep up friendly correfpondence. ,The command of Trelawny 
Town was limited to Cudjoe during life; and, after his déceafe, td 
Accompong, Johnny, Cuffee, and Quaco; and, in remainder, 
to fuch perfon as the governor for the time being may think fit to 


[z] One thoufand acres have likewife been affigned to Accompong’s Town, in St. Elizabeth’s ; 
and due proportions to the other towns; fecured to their tefpeétive Negroe inhabitants in per- 
petuity; anda penalty of so0/. ordained againft any peifon convicted of difturbing their pof- 
feffion. 

[e] This alludes to eaptain Quao, of the windward party, who did not come in till the fol. 
lowing year. 

Vou. II. Yy appoint. 
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appoint. Thefe are the moft material articlés recognized by the 
law. It likewife provides, that no perfon fhall feize, detain, or 
difturb, any of the Negroes in the poffeffions and privileges thereby 
granted, under penalty of soo/.; and it allows them, for appre- 
hending and bringing in run-away flaves, ros. per head, with a 
poundage of 25. 6d. for money difburfed, befides. mile-money, ac- 
cording to the diftance. Thefe were the Negroes belonging to the 
leeward towns, Trelawny and Accompong, the former in St. 
James ; the other in St. Elizabeth. Some years. afterwards, upon 
fome difference arifing among the Negroes at Trelawny, as I have 
heard, concerning the right of command,. a fray enfued., The 
town divided into two factions; one: of which adhéred to.a new 
chief, named Furry, and removed with him to another {pot, where 
they formed a new town, called after his name. In 1740, the like 
accommodation was entered into with Captain Quao, of the wind-= 
ward party ; the purport of which is much the fame:as the pre= 
ceding, except that they.are prohibited exprefsly from planting: 
any fugar-canes, except fortheir hogs; andare to be tried for capital. 
crimes, like other Negroes. The command, upon Quao’s death, 
is fettled to devolve to Captain Thomboy; remainder to Apong, 
Blackwall, Clath; and afterwards to be fupplied by the. governor 
for the time being. It was likewife, conditioned, that all. fugitive 
flaves, who had joined Quao’s party, or had been taken’ prifoners 
by them within three years antecedent, fhould be delivered up to 
their refpective owners, upon affurance of pardon.and good ufage: 
This windward party now-occupy Scot’s Hall, in St. Mary; Moore 
‘Town (formed upon the defertion of Nanny aah in . Portland 
and Crawford; or Charlés Town, in St. George. | 
By fubfequent laws, the premium for taking up run-aways. was 
augmented to 3/. per head [p], aud fome other provifions enacted: 
ae that any Meares in thefe towns, committing tumult and di- 
turbance, fhall faffer fuch punifhment as the white fuperintendant, 
with four townfmen, and the captain commandant, fhall infli@, 
not extending to life: that the governor fhall iffue commiffions 
for trial of the offenders: that they fhall not abfent themfelves 
Lp] By an act paffed fince, viz. in the year 1769, the premium is reduced to 2/. per head, or fo 
much only as the magiiirate may deem meet ; and mile-money at the rate of 734. per mile. 
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from ‘their ‘refpective towns, without leave in writing from their 
refpective commanding officer, under penalty, upon conviction be- 
fore two juftices arid three freeholders, .of being deprived of free- 
dom, and tranfported off the ifland: the like penalty, for enticing 
flaves. to run away. . They are alfo forbidden to purchafe flaves, 
under penalty of forfeiture, and 100/. ‘fine, to be. paid-by the feller, 
onvothenmerion concerned. wis 6c es agit 
' Thefe Negroes, although inhabiting more towng.than at firft, are 
diminifhed in their number by deaths, and cohabitation with flaves 
on the plantations, inftead of intermixing with each other. They 
have been very ferviceable, particularly the leeward parties, in fup- 
preffing feveral infurrections. ‘Their captains are diftinguithed with 
a filver chain and medal, infcribed with their names: they wear 
cockades, and are regularly commiffioned by the governor. It is 
cuftomary for the governors to give audience to their chiefs once a 
year, and confer fome mark of favour, fuch as an old laced coat or 
waiitcoat, a:hat, fword, fufee, or any other articles of the like na- 
ture; which feem moft acceptable. They ‘are pleafed with thefe 
diftinGtions; and a trifling douceur of this fort beftowed annually, 
accompanied with expreffions of ;favour, wins their hearts, and 
ftrengthens their dutiful attachment. It is probable,- they would 
be much honefter allies,. and more faithful fubjects, if fome little 
pains were -taken to. inftil a féw: notions of honefty and religion 
into their ‘minds. .The eretion of a chapel in each of their towns 
would be attended.with very {mall expence; and here they might 
regularly attend divine worfhip once a week. A {mall addition to 
the rector’s falary would enable him to vifit and difcourfe to them 
occaftonally. The white refidents ought to be thoroughly exa- 
mined-by the governor; and. care. be taken, that they are men of 
good thorals, fober, and promoters of order and, peace in their 
feveral towns. They fhould be punifhed with exemplary {everity, 
whenever found guilty of oppreffion, or other ill ufage. And the 
articles of treaty fhould never be infringed by legiflature, while the 
Negroes conform to them.on their part: but, when any deviation is 
made, it.ought in juftice-to -affect only the contravenors of them. 
Good faith, good ufage, and moral inftruction, as far as they may 
be capable of it, are the beft guarantees of their firm allegiance; a 
“oe ve Yyz2 different 
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‘dierent meafure of condu@ will neceflarily render them difcon; 
tented and troublefome. 

Tedious and expenfive as the war was, which continued fori fo 
many years before they could be brought to terms, the event was 
very happy fot the ifland. The multitude of parties kept on foot, 
to inveft their quarters, led to the difcovery of various tra@s of 
exceedingly fine land, unknown before.. Many of thefe were 
brought into cultivation foon after they were reduced; and the 
roads, which were cut from time to time through the woods, for 
the better carrying on of military operations, were in confequence 
found of great ufe to the new fettlers, for carriage of their goods. 
The ‘treaty, moreover, gave a fecurity to young beginners in the 
yemote parts, evén againft any machinations of their own flaves:: 
fo that this conteft, which, while it lafted, feemed to portend no- 
thing lefs than the ruin of the whole colony, became produaive 
of quite contrary effects in the end; infomuch that we may-date 
the flourifhing ftate of it from the ratification of the -treaty;: ever 
fince which, the ifland has ee eae in plamiatione and opue 
dence. 

Theis manner of engaging eae ab enemy has rere too 
fingular init to be pafled over. In the year 1764, when governor 
Lyttelton ‘paffed through St. James parifh on his. leeward tour, the 
Trelawny Marons attended him‘at- Montego: Bay, to the number. of 
‘eighty-four, men, women, and children.. After the white militia 
belonging to the parifh were reviewed, the fencible men of the 
black party drew up; impatient to fhew thetr martial fkill. No. 
fooner did their horn found the fignal, than they all joined in a 
moft hideous yell, or war-hoop, and bounded into action. With 
amazing agility, they literally ran and rolled- through their various 
firings and evolutions. ‘This part of their exercife, indeed, more 
juftly deferves to be ftyled evolution than any that is pra@tifed by 
the regular troops; for they fire ftooping almoft to.the very ground; 
-and no fooner is their piece difcharged, than they throw themfelves. 
into a thoufand antic geftures, and tumble over and over; fo as to: 
be continually fhifting their place;, the intention of which -is, to. 
elude the fhot, as well as to deceive ‘the aim of ‘their adveérfaries, 
which their nimble aud. almoft inftantaneous change of pofition, 

renders. 
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renders extremely uncertain. In fhort, throughout their whole 
manoeuvres, they fkip about like fo many monkies [q].- When 
this part of their exercife was over, they drew their fwords; and, 
winding their horn again, they began, in wild and warlike capers, 
to advance towards his excellency, endeavouring to throw as much 
{avage fury into their looks as poffible. On approaching near him, 
fome, with a horrid, circling fourith, waved their rufty blades 
over his head, then gently laid them upon‘it 5 ‘whil# ethers clathed: 
their arms together in horrid concert. They next brought their 
mufkets, and piled them up in ‘heaps at his feet, which fome of 
them defired to kifs, and -were permitted. By -way.of clofing ‘the 
ceremony, their leader, captain Cudjoe, in the name of all.the reft,. 
ftood ferth, and addreffed “his excéllency aloud, defiring the conti-. 
nuance of the gréat king George’s favour and protection ;_ and that 
his excellency, as his vice-gerent, would admimifter right and’ 
| juftice to them, according to the happy treaty and agreement fub- 
fifting between them and the white people of the ifland. 

Yo this the governor replied, that they might depend upon the 
favour and protection.of the great king George; and of his own 
conftant endeavours likewife, that right and juftice fhould be always 
done them ; and alfo, that he would take care, that the good un- 
_ derftanding, then fo happily fubfifting between the white inhabi- 
| tants and them, fhould inviolably be preferved.;. provided that they,. 
on their parts, continued: to be always a€tive and ready in. obeying 
their commanding officer, and doing whatever elfe they had, in the 
treaty, folemnly promifed to perform. To this they all affented ;. 
and then, having a dinner ordered for them, atid:a prefent of three 
cows, were difmiffed, and went away perfectly well fatisfied. 

I have no certain account of the number of thefe Negroes in 
their feveral towns at prefent; but the following was the ftate of 
them, in: the year 1749 [7]. 


{q] A bucanier hiftorian.tells us,. that,. having landed with a: party at Cofta Rica, the toil of: 
fhooting was fufficiently. compenfated with the pleafure of: killing the monkies ;. for at thefe they 
ufually made-fifteen or fixteen fhot, before they could kill three or four; fo nimbly did they elude 
their hands and aim, even after being much wounded:. and that,it was Six fie to fee the females, 
carry their little ones on their backs, juft as the:Negroes do theit children. 

[r] According: to a late 1eturn, the Negroes of Moore Town are increafed to two hundted ; but 
the whole number of fighting men does not exceed one hundred and fifty ; and.the whole number: ~ 
af Negroes in. all the towns is not augmented-much. beyond the.above lift: of the year 1749. 
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Totals. “Men. Women. Boys. Girls, 
276 Trelawny Town, St. James, 112 85 40 39 
13 ‘Accompong’s, St. Elizabeth, 31 25 sa ~ AG 
233 Crawford, or Charles Town, St. George, _ 102 80 26 25 
ne ae. : MB Town, _ Portland, 28 21 9 12 

“ Scot’s Hall, in St. Mary, eS 211 38 g2 

664 i ‘ Fury’ s, in St. James, y | not then formed. 


Lae 
The pay to thefe Negroes, when they are upon fervice, is, 


To each captain, per day, 0 2 & 

Ditto private, 7k 
This expence is charged to the annual fund of 500 /. appropriated 

for the ufe of parties. We may add to this the following eftablith- 

ment, augmented fince 1769 ; viz. 

To a fuperintendant-general, 


Currency, £ 300 


To three white.fuperintendants, at 200/.falary each, per ann. 600 
To one ditto, of Trelawny Town, 300/. ditto, — 300 
To one ditto, of Scot’s Hall, 1oo/, ditto, — —— 100 
To five white refidents, 4o0/. ditt0s ann) ee 200 
For parties as above, brought down, —< 500 


Total, per annum, £ 2000 
The expence of a.curate, to perform divine fervice, baptize, 

&c. as propofed, may be put at 5o/. each, — ~—f£ 250 
Which would be no great addition to the annual charge. And it is 
not to be forgotten, that all this money remains to circulate in the 
ifland, and is of advantage to the fhop- keepers, who fupply thefe 
Negroes with feveral {mall articles for their cloathing and con- 
fumption. 
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SHALL divide this people into two claffes, the native, or Cre- 
ole blacks, and the imported, or Africans; but, before I come to 
fpeak of thofe who inhabit Jamaica, I fhall beg to premife fome re- 
marks upon the Negroes in general found on that part of the African 
continent, called Guiney, or Negro-land. The particulars wherein 
they differ moft effentially from the Whites are, firft, in refpect to their 
bodies, viz. the dark membrane which communicates that black colour 
to their fkins [2], which does not alter by. tranfportation into other 
climates, 


[2] Anatomifts fay, that this reticular membrane, which is found between the Epidermis and the 
fkin, being foaked in water for a long time, does not change its colour. Monfieur Barreie, who 
appears to have examined this circumftance with peculiar attention, as well as Mr. Winflow, 
jays, that the Apzdirmus itfelf is black, and that 1f it has appeared white to fome that have examined 
it, it is owing to its extreme finenefs and tranfparency; but that it is really as dark as a piece of 
black horn, reduced to the fame gracility, That this colour of the-Eg:derms, and of the kin, 
is caufed by the bile, which in Negroes is not yellow, but always as black as ink. The bile in 
white men tinges their fkin yellow ; and if their bile was black, it would doubtlefs communicate the 
fame black tint. Mr. Barrere affirms, that the Negroe bile naturally fecretes itfelf upon the j.« 
dermis, in a quantity fufficient to impregnate it with the dark colour for which it is fo remarkable. 
Thefe obfervations naturally lead to the further queftion, ‘* why the bile in Negioes is black ” 

Mr. Buffon endeavours to refolve the former part of this enquiry, by fuppofing that the heat of 
climate is the principal caufe of their black colom. ‘* That exceffive cold and exceffive heat produce 
s¢ fimilar effets on the human body, and act on the fkin by a certain drying quality, which tans it; 
** that originally there was but one fpecies of men; and that difference of climate, of manner of 
“living, of food, of endemical diftempers, and the mixtures of individuals, more or lefs varied, 
“* have produced the diftinctions that are now vifible ; and that this black colour of Negroes, if they 
“¢ were tranfplanted into a cold climate, would gradually. wear off and difappear in the courfe of ten 
* or twelve geneiations.” = 

But, to admit the force of this reafoning, we muft fuppofe the world to be much older than 
has been generally believed. The Aithiopian is probably not at all blacker now than he was in the 
days of Solomon. The nations of Nicaragua and Guatimala, on the American continent, who he 
under the fame parallel of latitude as the inhabitants of Guiney, have not acquied this black tincture, 
although many more generations have paffed fince they were firft difcovered by the Europeans than 
Mi. Buffon thinks fufficient for changing a Negroe from black to white. How many centuries mutt 
have revolved before that continent was difccvered, may be imagined from the populous ftate of it 
in the days of Americus Vefpuctus, and the prodigious length of time required for a nation or large 


{ociety of men to giow vp, become powerful, warlike, and tole:ably civilized, as the Mexicans 
were | 
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climates, and which they never lofe, except by fuch difeafes, or cafu- 
alties, as deftroy the texture of it; for example, the leprofy, and ac- 
cidents of burning or fcalding. Negroes have been introduced into the 
North American colonies near 150 years. "The winters, efpecially at 
New York and New England, are more fevere than in Europe. Yet 
the Blacks born here, to the third and fourth generation, are notat all 
different in colour from thofe Negroes who are brought dire&tly from 
Africa; whence it may be concluded very properly, that Negroes, or 
their pofterity, do not change colour, though they continue ever fo 
long in a cold climate. 

Secondly, A covering of wool, like the beftial fleece, inftead of 
hair. ! 

Thirdly, The roundnefs of their eyes, the figure of their ears, tu- 
mid noftrils, flat nofes, invariable thick lips, and general large fize of 
the female nipples, as if adapted by nature to the peculiar conforniation 
of their childrens mouths. 

Fourthly, The black colour of the lice which infeft their bodies, 
This peculiar circumftance I do not remember to have feen noticed 
by any naturalift ; they refemble the white lice in fhape, but in ge- 
neral are of larger fize. It is known, that there is a very great va- 
riety of thefe infects; and fome fay, that almoft all animals have their 
peculiar fort. 

Fifthly, Their beftial or fetid {mell, which they all have in a 
greater or lefs degree ; the Congo’s, Arada’s, Quaqua’s, and Angola’s, 
were! Further, as this change is fuppofed by Mr. Buffon to be gradual, fome proof of it would 


doubtlefs appear in the courfe of one or two centuries. But we do not find, that the potterity of 
thofe Europeans, who firft fettled in the hotteft parts of the Weft Indies, are tending towards this 
black complexion, or are more tawny than an Englifhman might become by refiding five or fix 
years inSpain, and expofing himfelf to the fun and air during his refidence. It would likewife 
happen, that the progeny of Negroes brought from Guiney two hundred years ago, and tranf- 
planted into a colder climate, would be comparatively lefs black than the natives of that pait of 
Africa, from whence their progenitors were removed ; but no fuch effect has been obferved. And 
laftly, the whole fabric of Mr. Butfon’s hypothefis is fubverted at once, by the race of Adbznoes, 
in the very heart of Guiney; who, although fubject to the fame intenfe heat of climate, which, — 
he fays, has caufed the black colour of Negroes, are unaccountably exempted from the influence 
of this caufe, though equally expofed to it. Without puzzling our wits, to difcuver the occult 
caufes of this diverfity of colour among mankind, let us be content with acknowledging, that 
it was juft as eafy for Omnipotence to create black-fkinned, as white-fkinned men; or to create 
&ve millions of human beings, as to create one fuch being. 
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particularly the latter, who are likewife the maft ftupid of the Negroe 
race, are the moft offenfive; and thofe of Senegal (who are diftinguifhed 
from the other herds by greater acutenefs of underftanding and mild- 
nefs of difpofition) have the leaft of this noxious odour. 

This fcent in fome of then is fo exceffively ftrong, efpecially when 
their bodies are warmed either by exercife or aE that it continues 
in places where they have been near a quarter of an hour. 

I fhall next confider their difparity, in regard to the faculties of the 
mind. Under this head we are to obferve, that they remain at this 
time in the fame rude fituation in which they were found two thoufand 
years ago. 

In general, they are void of genius, and feem almoft incapable of 
making any progrefs in civility or fcience. ‘Chey have no plan or 
fyfiem of morality among them. Their barbarity to their children 
debafes their nature even below that of brutes. They have no moral 
fenfations; no tafte but for women; gormondizing, and drinking to 
excefs ; no with but to be idle. Their children, from their tendereft 
years, are fuffered to deliver themfelves up:to all that nature fuggefts 
to them. Their houfes are miferable cabbins. They conceive no plea- 
{ure from the moft beautiful parts of their.country, preferring the 
more fterile. ‘Their roads, as they call them, are mere fheep-paths, 
twice as long as they need be, and almoft impaflable. Their country 
in moft parts is one continued wildernefs, befet with briars and thorns. 
They ufe neither carriages, nor beafts of burthen. ‘They are repre- 
fented by all authors as the vileft of the human kind, to which they 
have little more pretenfion of refemblance than what arifcs from their 
exterior form. 

In fo vaft a continent as that of Afric, and in fo great a variety 
of climates and provinces, we: might expect to find a proportionable’ 
diverfity among the inhabitants, in révard to their’ qualifications of- 
body and mind; firength, agility, induftry, and dexterity, on the 


one hand ; ingenuity, learning, arts, and {ciences, on the other. But, 


on the contrary, a general uniformity runs through all thefe various 
regions of people; fo that, if any difference be' found, it is only in- 
degrees of the fame qualities; and, what is more ftrange, thofe of 
the worft kind ; it being a common known proverb, that all people 
on the globe have fome good as well as ill qualities; except the- 
Vou. Il. ZZ Africans. 
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Africans. Whatever great perfonages this country might anciently 
have produced, and concerning whom we have no information, they 
are now every where degenerated into a brutifh, ignorant, idle, crafty, 
treacherous, bloody, thievifh, miftruftful, and fuperftitious people, 
even in thofe ftates where we might expe to find them more 
polifhed,, humane, docile, and induftrious. ‘ It is doubtful, whether 
we ought to afcribe any fuperior qualities to the more ancient Afri- 
cans; for we find them reprefented by the Greek and Roman authors 
under the moft odious and defpicable charaéter ; as proud, lazy, de- 
ceitful, thievifh, addiéted to all kinds of luft, and ready to promote 
them in others, inceftuous, favage, cruel, aud vindiétive, devourers 
of human flefh, and quaffers of human blood, inconftant, bafe, and 
cowardly, devoted to all forts of fuperftition ; and, in fhort, to every 
vice that came in their way, or within their reach. 

For the honour of human nature it were to be withed, that thefé- 
defcriptions could withsjuftice be accufed of exaggeration ; but, in re- 
{pect to the modern Africans, we find the charge corroborated, and 
fupported by a confiftent teftimony of fo many men of different na-- 
tions, who have vifited the coaft, that it is difficult to believe they have 
all been guilty of mifreprefenting thefe people ; more efpecially,. as 
they tally exa@ly with the character of the Africans that are brought 
into our plantations. This brutality fomewhat diminifhes, when. 
they are imported -young, after they become habituated to cloathing 
‘and a regular difcipline of life; but many are never reclaimed, and 
continue favages, in every fenfe of the word, to their lateft period. 
We find them marked with the fame beftial manners, fupidity, and 
vices, which debafe their brethren on the continent, who feem to be 
diftinguifhed from the reft of mankind, not in perfon-only, but in 
poffefling, in ab{tra&t, every {pecies of inherent turpitude that is to be 
found difperfed at.large among the reft of the human creation, with 
fcarce a fingle virtue to extenuate this fhade of chara&ter, differing ia 
this particular from all other men; for, in other countries, the moft: - 
abandoned villain we ever heard of has rarely, if. ever,. been known 
unportioned with fome one good quality at leaft,.in his:compofition. 
It is aftonifhing, that, although they have been acquainted with Eu- 
ropeans, and their manufactures, for fo many. hundred years, they 
have, im all this feries of time,.manifefted fo little tafte for arts, or a 
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genius either inventive or imitative. Among fo great a number of 
provinces on this extenfive continent, and among fo many ‘million’s 
of people, we have heard but of one or two infignificant tribes, who 
comprehend any thing of mechanic arts, or manufacture ; and even 
thefe, for the moft part, are faid to perform their work in a very 
bungling and flovenly manner, perhaps not better than an oran- 
outang might, with a little pains, be brought to do. 

The Chinefe, the Mexicans, the Northern Indians, are all cele- 
brated, fome for their expert imitation of any pattern laid before 
them; others for their faculty of invention ; and the reft for the in- 
genuity of their feveral fabrics. There was not a tribe of thefe In- 
dians, from the Mexican to the Caribbean, that was not found to pof- 
fefs many amiable endowments. In the hotteft region of South Ame- 
rica the natives were effeminate, lefs robuft and courageous than the 
Northern inhabitants ; but none of them addicted to the brutal prac- 
tices common to the Negroes, lying under the fame parallel of cli- 
mate ; on the contrary, thefe Indians aré reprefented as a docile, in- 
offenfive, fagacious, and ingenious people. The Northern Indians, 
| we know, have, ever fince they came to the knowledge of Europeans, 
| difplayed an elevation of foul, which would do honour to the moft 
| civilized nations. It muft be agreed, (fays Charlevoix) that the nearer 
we view them, the more good qualities we difcover in them ; moft of 
the principles, which feem to regulate their conduct, the general max- 
ims by which they govern themfelves, and the effential part of their 
character, difclofe nothing of the barbarian. 

The Negroes feem to conform neareft in charafler to the Agyp- 
tians, in whofe government, fays the learned Goguet, there reigned a 
multitude of abufes, and effential defeéts, authorized by the laws, and 
by their fundamental principles. As to their cuftoms and manners, 
indecency and debauchery were carried‘to the moft extravagant height, 
in all their public feafts, and religious ceremonies ; neither was their 
morality pure. It offended againft the firft rules of reGtitude and 
probity ; they lay under the higheft cenfure for covetoufnefs, perfidy, 
cunning, and roguery. They were a people without tafte, without 
genius, or difcernment ; who had only ideas of grandeur, ill under- 
ftood: knavith, crafty, foft, lazy, cowardly, and fervile, fuperftitious 
in excefs, and extravagantly befotted with an abfurd and monftrous 
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theology ; without any {kill in eloquence, poetry, mufic, architeG@ure, 
feulpture, or painting, n navigation, commerce, or the art military, 
Their intelle&t rifing to buta very confufed notion, and imperfe& idea, 
of the general objeQs of human knowledge. But he allows, that they 
invented fome arts, and fome fciences ; that they had fome little know- 
ledge of aftronomy, geography, and the mathematics 5 that they had 
fome few good civil laws and political conftitutions ; were induftrious 
enough adepts in judicial aftrology; though their fkill in fculpture, 
and ereiceranes rofe not above a flat oo In thefe acquifi- 
tions, however imperfect, they appear far fuperior to the Negroes, who, 
perhaps, in their turn, as far tranfiend the ASgvptians in the fuperlative 
perfection of their worft qualities. 

When we reflect on the nature of thefe men, and their diffimilarity 
to the reft of mankind, muft we not conclude, that they area different 
fpecies of the fame e genus § 2 Of other animals, it is well known, there 
are many kinds, each kind having its BEOpeR {pecies fubordinate thereto ; 
and why fhall we infift, that man alone, of all other animals, i is undi- 
verfified in the fame manner, when we find fo many irrefiftible proofs 
which denote his conformity to the general fyftem of the world? In 
this fyftem we perceive a regular order and gradation, from inanimate 
to animated matter ; and certain links, which conneét the feveral genera 
one with another ; and, under thefe genera, we find another gradation 
of {pecies, comprehending a vaft variety, and, in fome clafles, widely 
differing from each other in certain qualities. We afcend from mere 
inert matter into the animal and vegetable kingdoms, by an almoft im- 
perceptible deviation; and thefe two are again nearly conneé&ted by a 
very palpable fimilitude; fo that, where the one ends, the other feems 
to begin. When we proceed to divide and fubdivide the various claf- 
fes of animals, we perceive the fame exa&t fubordination and clofe affi- 
nity between the two extremes combining all together in a wonderful 
and beautiful harmony, the refult of infinite wifdom and contrivance. 
If, amidft the immenfe variety of all animate beings which people the 
univerfe, fome animal, for example, the body of a man, be fele@ed 
to ferve as a2 criterion, with which all the other organized beings are 
to be compared ; ; it will be found, that, although all thefe beings exift 
abftractedly, and all vary by differences infinitely graduated, yet, at the 
{ame time, there appears a primitive and general defign, or model, that 

may 
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may be very plainly traced, and of which the degradations are much 
flower than thofe “of fhape, figure, and other external appearances. 
For, befides the organs of digeftion, circulation, and generation, be- 
longing to all animals, and without which the animal muft ceafe to 
be an animal, as it could neither fubfift, nor propagate its fpecies ; 
there is, even in the parts which principally contribute to the variety 
of exterior forms, a prodigious refemblance, which neceflarily reminds 
us of an original model, after which every thing feems to have 
been worked. The body of ahorfe, for inftance, which, at firft 
fight, feems fo different from that of a man, when properly compared 
part by part, inftead of furprizing us by the difference, fills us with 
aftonifhment at the fingular and almoft complete refemblance we find 
between them; for, take the fkeleton of a man, incline the bones of 
the pelvis, fhorten the bones of the thighs, legs, and arms, lengthen 
thofe of the feet and hands, conned the phalanges, extend the jaws, 
fhorten the frontal bone, and, lafily, lengthen the fpine ; this fkeleton, 
inftead of refembling any longer the remains of a man, will be the tke- 
leton of a horfe. It may be eafily fuppofed, that, by lengthening the 
fpine and the jaws, the number of the vertebra, the ribs and teeth are 
increased at the fame time ; and it is only in the number of thefe bones, 
which may be confidered ay neceflary, and the protra¢ting, fhorten- 
ing, or junction of the others, that the {keleton of the body of this 
animal differs from that of the human body. But, to carry thefe re- 
femblances ftill further, let us feparately confider fome parts eflential 
to the figure ; the ribs, for inftance, which will be found in man, in 
all the quadrupeds, in birds, fifhes, and even the veftiges of them, 
may be traced to the very tortoife, where a delineation of them plainly 
appears in the futures under the fhell. Let it alfo be confidered, that 
the foot of a horfe, though in appearance fo different from the hand of 
aman, is yet compofed of fimilar bones; and that, at the extremity 
of each of our fingers, there is the fame horfe-fhoe fhaped little bone, 
which terminates the foot of that animal; let it then be decided, whe- 
ther this latent refemblance be not more aftonifhing than the vifible 
differences; whether this conftant conformity, and continuing model, 
followed from man to quadrupeds ; from quadrupeds to the cetaceous 
{oecies; from them to birds; from birds to reptiles; from reptiles to 
fh, ce. in which are always found the eflential parts, as the heart, 
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inteftines, the fpine, the fenfes, Sc. do not feem to indicate, that the 
Supreme Being, at the creation of animals, intended to make ufe of 
one model; varying it, at the fame time, in every poffible manner, 
that man might equally admire the fimplicity of the plan, and the mag- 
nificence of the execution [6]. ; 

When we come to examine the exterior figures of any particular 
clafs of animals, we find them marked with a moft remarkable vari- 
ety. To inftance, for example, the dog-kind, who have fome of them 
fo near an affinity to the wolf and fox; there is more-difference be- 
tween the maftiff and lap-dog, than between the horfe and the afs ; 
and what two animals can be more unlike, than the little black Gui- 
ney dog, of a {mootk fkin, without a fingle hair upon it, and the rough 
fhock dog? From thefe let us pafs on to the monkey-kind, or anthro- 
pomorphits, fo called by naturalifts, becaufe they partake more or lefs 
of the human fhape and difpofition; we here obferve the palpable 
link which unites the human race with the quadruped, not in exterior 
form alone, but in the intelle€tual quality. ‘The variety of them is fo 
great, that a complete catalogue has never yet been made. Condamine, 
who traveled through the country of the Amazons, faw fo many, 
that-he affirms, it wou!d take up fome length of time to write out a 
lift of their names. As far however as they are yet defcribed, we 
trace them from the cynocephaius, which moft refembles quadrupeds 
in the fhape of its head, throug: a variety of the ape kind, which 
have tails and pouches, to thofe which have fhorter tails, and fome- 
what more of the human vifage; to thefe which have no tails, who 
have a callous breech, whofe feet ferve occafionally for hands, which 
conftitute them of the order of guadr:mains, or four-handed animals, 
and who more commonly move on aii-four than ere@, to the cephus, 
or gibbon, of Buffon; from thefe we come to the oran-outang {pecies, 
who have fome trivial refemblance to the ape-kind, but the {trongeft 
fimilitude to mankind, in countenance, figure, ftature, organs, erect 
pofture, actions or movements, food, temper, and manner of living. 

The few which have been brought into Europe, being extremely 
young, were, froma porular error, denominated pigmies; for it is 
sffirmed on every authority, that they grow to the ordinary fize of 
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| man. Mc. Buffon, who has examined this curious fubje& with great 
} attention, defcribes tliem this ; « The oran-outang: has no pouch, tail, 

| nor callofity, on his hind parts ; ; thefe parts, and the calves of his legs, 
» are plump and flefhy, differing intirely from the.apé' and monkey. All 
| his teeth are the fame as the human, his face is broad, naked, and taw-~ 
ney, -his ears, hands, feet, breaft, and belly, are likewife without 
hair, -and of the fame tawney complexion ; the hair of his head is like 
) that of a man, and defcends in:a forelock on each temple ; the hair on 
| his back and loins.is thin, and in {mall es : he grows from Jive 
| to_/x. feet in height 


The nofe is flat, thé breaft of the shes farnithed with two paps, 


and they are fubject to the periodical flux. The latter charatteriftic, 
| which is common alfo to the monkey-clafs, was not unobferved by 


the ancient Aigyptians, who drew a. fingular advantage from it in 
their aftronomical regifters > ‘forthey kept.the cynocephalus, and other 
monkies, in their temples, in order to know, with tolerable certainty, 
by this means, the periodical-conjunttions of the fun‘and moon. 
‘Lewis. le. Compte, in his-Meimoirs of China, afferts, that in the 


| ftraits of Molucca he faw fome-of four-feét in height, thac walked 


erect, and-had faces fhaped like thofe-of the Hottentots at the Cae. 
They made a noife like a young child; their paflions appeared with 
a lively. expreffion ‘4 in their conntenances ; :they feémed tobe of a‘ ten- 
der difpofition, -and-would:kifs-and embrace thofe they were fond of. 
Door Tyfon, ‘giving: an account of 4 youngmale brought from An- 
cola (afterwards-difleéted), . obferves, that he poffefled thé like tenéer- 
nels of” difpofition : towards the failors on board fhips -He ‘would: 
not aflociate with-the, monkies brought in the fame fhip, but fhunned 
their’ cémpany. - - He® ‘ated -to put” On his own-cloaths ; ‘or, at leaft, 
whenever -he found a difficulty in:managing any part‘of his ‘drefs, -he 
would take it “in‘his* hand ‘to feme of the company, fignifying -(as. it 
were) his defire that they fhould.help him. + 

Mr. Noell {peaks of apes, whieh he faw in Guiney, and calls barris 
(which Mr.- Buffon takes-to’be a fynonym of the oran-outang), who 
walked eré@; and had’ more'gravity, and appearance of underftand- 
ing, than any other ofthe ape Kind, and were paflionately fond of 
women, 


I Linnzus, 
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Linneus, upon the authority of fome voyage-writers, affirms, that 
they converfe together.in a kind of bifing diale& ; that they poffets 
thought and reflexion, and.believe the world was made for them, 
&c. but Mr. Buffon,-wwith good reafon, fufpects that Linnzus has 
confounded the albinoe with. the oran-outang. , , 

The oran-outangs are faid to make.a kind of huts, compofed of 
boughs interlaced, which ferve to guard them from the too great heat of 
the fun [c}. | ! 

It is alfo averred, that they fometimes endeavour to furprize and 
carry off Negroe women into their woody retreats, in order to enjoy 
then. 

Monfieur la Broffe fays, he knew-a Negrefs at Loangs in Guiney,: 
who had refided three years with them; he aflerts that they grow to 
the height of fix tojeven feet, have vaft mufcular ftrength, and de- 
fend themfelves with fticks. He bought two young ones, a male of 
fourteen months, and a female of twelve. ‘They fat at table, ate of every 
thing without: diftinétion, handled the knife and fork, and helped 
themfelves, drank wine, and other liquors; made themfelves'under- 
ftood by the cabbin boy, when they wanted any thing, and, upon the 
boy’s refufal to give them what they feemed to defire, they fhewed 
fymptoms of violent anger and difguft. . The male falling fick, -was 
twice -bleoded in the right arm, which relieved him; and afterwards, 
whenever he found himfelf indifpofed, he pointed to his arm, as.if he. 
knew what had done him good in his former illnefs. I muft own, 
this account contains fome particulars very extraordinary ; for a child 
of the fame age, in England, would be regarded-as wonderfully for- 
ward, if it fhonld exhibit the like proofs of fagacity. But, if we 
allow to thefe oran-outangs a degree of , intellec& not reftricted wholly, 
to inftiné, but approaching, like the frame of their organs, to an af- 
finity with the human, we may eftablith -the credibility of this rela-- 
tion, by fuppofing that like, the human inhabitants of Guiney, they 
arrive three or four years earlier at the age of puberty, or matu- 
tity, than the inhabitants of Northern climates: and confequently 
that their faculties, in general, bloflom and; expand proportionably - 
earlier. 


{<] Jobfon. 
Mr. 
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-Mr.:Groffe reports, that two’ young ones, fearcely two feet high 
(probably under two years of age), which he prefented to the governor 
of Bombay, refembled mankind in all their ations. If: they were 
gazed at when in bed, they covered with their hands thofe parts which 
- modefty forbids to expofe.» They appeared dejeted under their cap- 
tivity ; and the female dying on board -fhip, her comrade exhibited 
every token of heart-felt affliétion, rejeGted his food, and did not fur- 
vive her above two days. 

Guat, {peaking of a female which he faw at Java, fays, her fta- 
ture was very darge; that fhe refembled ftrongly fome Hottentot wo- 
mén he had feer at the Cape; that fhe ‘made her own bed every day 
very properly, laid her head on the pillow, and covered herfelf with 
the guilt: When fhe had a pain in her head, fhe bound it with a 
handkerchief.—-Several other particulars, he fays, might be enumerated, 
that were very fingular; but he fufpected that thefe animals are often 
brought, by a habit of -inftru&tion, to do many of thofe feats, which 
the vulgar regard as natural ; this, however, he only gives as a matter 
Srepajecturest! thet hails ’ . 
‘ ‘Gemelli Careri afferts to have feen‘one that cried like an infant, 
and carried a mat in “its arms, which it occafionally laid down and 
repofed upon. ‘Thefe apes, fays he, feem to have more fenfe than 
fome among mankind; for, when they are unable to find any fruits. 
in the mountains for their fubfiftence, they come down to the fea 
fhore, where they catch crabs, lobfters, and fuch like. A fpecies of 
oyfter, called taclovo, frequently lie on the beach. ‘The apes, on per- 
ceiving any of them gaping, chuck a ftone between the fhells, which 
hinders them from-clofing, and then proceed to devour them without 

any apprehenfion. ue ; 

‘Francis Pyrard reports, he found the: barris in the province of Sierra 

Leon, in Guiney ; that they are corpulent and mufcular, and fo docile, 
that, if properly inftructed while they are young, they become very 
good fervants. re , 

’ Father Jarrie {peaks of them in the fame terms; and the tefti- 
mony of Schoutten agrees with Pyrard on the fubje@&t of the education 
of thefe-amimals ; he fays, they are taken with nets, that they walk 
erect, and can ufe their feet occafionally as hands, in performing cer- 
tain domeftic fervices, as rinfeing of glafles, prefenting them to drink, 

VocII. ; Aaa turning 
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turning fpits, and the like. . Thefe and other examples are quoted 
by Mr. Buffon, who confiders thefe animals, fpoken of by voyagers 
under different appellations, to be only varieties of the oran-outang ; 
and in this light he mentions the jocko, which. he faw publickly fhewn, 
at Paris. This animal always walked, in an ere@ pofture ; his car- 
riage was rather aukward, his air dejected; his pace, grave, and ‘move- 
ments fedate; he had nothing of the impatience, caprice; and. mifchief 
of the baboon, nor extravagancies of the monkey ; he was ever ready 
and quick of apprehenfion ; a fign or a word was fufficient to make 
him do what the. baboon and others would not without the com- 
pulfion of the cudgel or whip. He prefented his hand to. re-condué 
the perfons who came:to yifit him, and ftalked with a ftately gait 
before them. He fat at table, unfolded his. napkin, wiped his lips, 
helped himfelf, and conveyed the viduals to his-mouth with the fpoon 
and fork ; poured the drink into a glafs, brought the tea-things to 
the table, put in the fugar, poured out the tea, let it ftand till it was 
cool enough for drinking, and all this with no other inftigation than a 
fign or word from his mafter, and often of his own frée accord; he 
was of acourteous, tender difpofition ; he {pent the fummer at Paris, 
and died the following winter at London, of a cough and confump- 
tion. He ate of every food indifferently, except that he feemed to 
prefer confeCtionary, ripe and dried froits, and. drank wine in mode- 
ration. 

This creature was about Oy fee oT a according to the tefti- 
mony of the perfon who brought him to Europe, not above two years 
old; Mr. Buffon, therefore, imagines that at his full ftature he would 
have attained above five feet, fanaa his growth proportioned to 
that of mankind. Hue 

The pigmy defcribed, and diffefted, by Dr. Tyfon, was not more 
than two feet in height, and ftill younger, or under two years old,. 
for his teeth and fome other offifications were not entirely formed, 

The effential differences between the body of the oran- -outang and 
that of a man, are reduced by Mr. Buffon to two, namely, the con- 
formation of the os sium, and that of the feet ; the bone of the dium 
is more clofe or contraéted than in man. He has calves, and flethy. 
pofteriors, which indicate that he is deftined to walk ere&t ; but his toes 
are very long, and the heel prefied with Mean! to the ground: he. 

runs 
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_ runs with more eafe; than-he can walk, and requires artificial heels, 
 mofe-elevated than thofe.of thoes in. general, to enable him to walk with- 
out incovenience for any length of time. Thefe are the only parts 
in which he bears more refemblance to the ape kind than to man; 
‘but when he is compared with the ape, baboon, or monkey, he is found 
‘to have far more conformity, to man than to thofe animals. The In- 
dians: aré therefore excufable for aflociating him with the human 
racé, under the appellation of oran-outang, or wild man, fince he re- 
fembles man much more than he does the ape, or any other animal. 
All the parts of his head, limbs, and body, external and internal, are 
fo perfectly like the human, that we cannot (fays he) collate them toge- 
ther, without being amazed at a conformation fo parallel, and an or- 
ganization fo exafly the fame, although not refulting to the fame ef- 
Jeds. The tongue; for example, and all the organs of {peech are the 
fame in both, and yet the oran-outang does not fpeak; the brain is 
-abfolutely the fame in texture, difpofition, and proportion, and yet e 
does not think; an evident proof ‘this; that mere matter alone, though 
perfeetly: organized, cannot produce thought, nor fpeech, the index of 
thought, unlefs it be animated with @ /uperior principle. 

His imitation and mimickry of human geftures and movements, 
which come’fo near in femblance to the refult of thought, fet him 
at a great diftance from brute animals, and in a clofe affinity to man. 
If the effence of his nature confifts entirely in the form and organiza- 
tion of the body, he comes nearer to man than any other creature, and 
maybe placed 1 in the fecond clafs of animal beings. 

If he is a creature’ fui generis, he-fills up the {pace between man- 

kind and the ape, as this and the monkey - tribe fapply the interval 
that is between, the oran-outang. and quadrupeds. 
_ When.we compare the accounts of this race, fo far as they. appear 
credible, and to be relied on, we muff, to form a candid judgement, 
be of opinion that. Mr. Buffon ‘has been rather too precipitate in fome 
of his conclufions. 

_. We obferve that, in their native countries, they are not thoroughly 
Fe ogi: . they, live fequeftered in deep woods, poflefs great ftrength 
and agility of body, with probably fufficient cunning to guard againit, 
as well as nimblenefs to elude, furprizes. - - The Negroes and Indians 
believe them to be favage men ; it is no wonder that, for the moft part, 
Aag2 they 
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they are fearful of approaching the haunts of this race ; and that from 
fome or other of thefe caufes, none have been obtained for infpec- 
tion in Europe, except very young ones, who could not efcape their 
purfuers. Ft an 

So far as they are hitherto difcovered to Europeans, it appears that 
they herd in a kind of fociety together, and build huts fuitable-to their 
climate ; that, when tamed. and properly inftruéted, they have been 
brought to perform a variety of menial domeftic fervices ; that they 
conceive a paffion for the Negroe women, and hence muft be fup-~ 
pofed to covet their embraces from a natural impulfe.of defire, fuch 
as inclines one animal towards another of the fame f{pecies, or which 
has a conformity in the organs of generation.. Cities . 

The young ones exhibited in Europe have fhewn a quicknefs of ap- 
prehenfion, and facility of imitation, that we fhould admire very much 
in children of the fame tender age. 

The conformation of their limbs denotes beyond all controverfy, 
that they are deftined to an erect pofition of body, and to move like 
men. The ftru€ture of their teeth, their organs of fecretion, digeftion, 
&c. all the fame as the human, prove them entitled to fubfift on 
the fame aliments as man. The organs of generation being alike, 
they propagate their fpecies, and their females fuckle their young, in 
the fame manner.‘ : 

Their difpofition thews a great degree of focial feeling; they feem 
to have a fenfe of fhame, and a‘fhare of fenfibility, as may be inferred 
from the preceding relations; nay, fome trace of reafon appears in 
that young one, which (according to Le Broffle) made figns expref- 
five of his idea that “ bleeding in the arm had been remedial to 
‘¢ his diforder.” Nor muft we omit the expreffion of their grief by 
thedding tears, and other paflions, by modes entirely refembling the 
human. Ludicrous as the opinion may feem, I do not think that an 
oran-outang hufband would be any difhonour to an Hottentot female; 
for what are thefe Hottentots ?—They are, fay the moft credible wri- 
ters, a people certainly very ftupid, and very brutal. In many re{pects 
they are more like beafts than men ; their complexion is dark, they are 
fhort and thick-fet; their nofes flat, like thofe of a Dutch dog ; their 
lips very thick and big; their teeth exceedingly white, but very long, 
and ull fet, fome of them fticking out of their mouths like boars 

tufks ; 
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tufks; their hair black, and curled like wool; they are very nimble, 
and run with a fpeed that is almoft incredible; they are very dif- 
agreeable in their perfons, and, in fhort, taking all things together, 


-one of the meaneft nations on the face of the earth [@]. 


Has the Hottentot, from this poitrait, a more manly figure than the 
oran-outang ? I fufpect that he owes, like the oran-outang, the celerity 
of his {peed to the particular conformation of his foot ; this, by the 
way, is only my conjecture, for he has not as yet undergone anato- 
mical_inveftigation. ‘That the oran-outang and fome races of black 


-men are very nearly allied, is, ] think, more than probable; Mr. Buf- 


fon fupports his deduétions, tending to the contrary, by no decifive 
proofs. 

We can fcarcely {peak more of the oran-outang race than we 
might of any newly difcovered people, the meafure of whofe facul- 
ties we have not yet had fufficient opportunity to examine. 

We have {een their bodies hitherto. in miniature only, which con- 
veys very little further information of their intelleét than might be 
gained from the view of a picture, or a ftatue. 

But,.if we reafon about them from analogy, they poffefs all thofe 
organizations which indicate, aecording to Le Pluche[e}], the pre-emi- 
nence of man over brutes, and fhew him born to govern them. 

Thefe tokens of fuperiority are, 1ft, The advantages received from: 
the erect pofition of -his head and body. AH the brute fpecies re- 
cline towards the earth, and creep upon it. Man alone walks with 
his head upright, and by this attitude mamtains himfelf in full liberty 
of action, andcommand. 2d, The expreffion in his countenance, from 
the multitude of mufcles which are diftributed through the extent 
of his face. 3d, The liberty of governing all, and varying his aétions 
according to- the exigency of circumftances, is the firft help which. 
man experiences from the zob/e pofition of his body. 4th, But the 
analogy of his fhape, with the things around him, is a new fource 
of eafy methods to him in making himfelf mafer of all, What we 
have juft remarked of the whole frame of the body of man, and of 
the exact proportion between his fhape and that univerfal {way which 
is alloted him, we may again obferve in his legs and arms. 5th, His: 
legs {upport him with an air of dignity, that fets him off, and be- 

[2] Commodore Roggewein’s voyage. [e] Speétacle de la Nature., 
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{peaks him a mafter: by a particular form, and by mufcles peculiar 
to them, they perform a multitude of actions, and fituations, adapted 
to the feveral exigencies of his government, but ufelefs and denied 
to his flaves, the inferior animals; his legs grow lefs and lefs towards 
the ground, where they terminate in a bafis flattened on purpofe to 
fuftain the body, by giving it a noble and firm attitude, without clog- 
ging the freedom of its motions by the largenefs of bulk. 6th, The 
ntufcles and nerves, which produce fo many ftretchings, retractions, 
jerks, flidings, turnings, and operations of all kinds, have been all 
colleéted into one bundle, neatly rounded behind the fhin-bone; this 
mafs becomes a commodious pillow, fit to lay and reft the tender 
bones upon, fo very neceflary, and fo brittle. I pafs by a great many 
other marks of precaution, thefe inftruments are evidently full of; but 
I muft not omit obferving, that the two columns of the body al- 
ways afcend thicker and thicker, not only to lay the body upon a 
proportionable prop, but alfo that it may lie foft, when it wants to 
eafe itfelf of its fatigues. 7th, Fhe arm and hand together contri- 
bute ftill more to the exercife of the authority of man. Since man 
has an arm, I fay, he is mafter of every thing on earth ; this muft na- 
turally follow ; that being truly the token and inftrument of a mot 
effe@tual fovereignty. ‘The arm of man being an univerfal inftru- 
ment, his operations and government extend as far as nature itfelf. By 
ftiffening, it performs the funétions of a lever, or bar. » When bent in 
the feveral articulations which divide it, it imitates the flail, the bow, 
and any other kind of {pring. By doubling the fift, that terminates 
it, it ftrikes like a mallet. When it roundsthe cavity of the hand, it 
holds liquids like a cup, and tranfports them as a fpoon would do. 
By bending or joining its fingers clofe to each other; it makes 
hooks, nippers, and pincers of them. ‘The two arms, ftretched out, 
imitate the balance; and, when one of them is fhortened, to fupport 
fome great burthen, the other, extended out immediately on the oppo- 
fite fide, conftitutes an equilibrium. But it is extenuating the merits of 
the arm and hand, to compare them with our ordinary inftruments. In 
truth, the arm is both the model aad the foul as it were, of all inftru- 
ments whatfoever ; it is the foul of them,as the excellence of their effeéts 
does always proceed from the hand and arm that dire&t them; fince 
they are all fo many imitations, or extenfions, of its different proper- 
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ties. 8th, One may know the defination, and general power, of man, 
in the fame manner as we know the peculiar deftination of the eye, 
arm, or leg; the proportion of thefe infiruments, with certain effects, 
points out to us the intention of the Creator. 9th, One might be apt 
to think, that his ftomach confounds him with the other animals, fince 
they all have a ftomach, and digeft as well as he does; yet his very 
ftomach ferves to evidence his general dominion. ‘The cormorant, the 
diver, and the hern, have a ftomach fitted to digeft the flefh of a fith. 
They are never feen obferving, as the dove does, the departure of the 
ploughman, who has been juft fowing his ground. The lion and 
tiger have a ftomach fit to digeft the fleth of terreftrial animals ; you 
would in vain tie them up to the rack or manger, and reduce them to. 
a few oats, or the grafs of your meadows. The horfe overlooks the 
hen, that turns up the ftraw he treads upon. The beafts of burthen, 
who exhauft their ftrength in our fervice, are no lefs valuable on ae- 
count of the cheapnefs of their food; and in vairi fhould we attempt 
to reward their labour, by offering them meats of the moft exquifite 
tafte, from which they would turn away with loathing. Thefe ani- 
mals are then, from the very difpofition of their ftomach, tied down 
to a certain kind of food ; but man alone is unreftrained ; and, as he 
has on his tongue the difcernment of all the favours that are diftti- 
buted among other animals, he has likewife in his ftomach the faculty 
of digefting whatever is wholefome and nourifhing. God has giver 
him hands, that he might lay hold of, and fafhion, whatever can nou- 
rifh; cure, and defend him; and a ftomach capable of digefting the 
foods tried by his palate. But the ftomach of man is not the prin- 
cipal part of his body ; thar feems by its functions to have a nearer 
affinity with that of animals, at the fame time that it has a degree of 
excellence that rai/es it’ much above them. It is the fame with his 
other organs.-1oth, The lips are the Famparts of the gums ; the lat- 
ter are the fence of the tongue,*and of the roof of the mouth. They 
are a couple of true bulwatks, not only forming an inclofure round. 
the tongue, but alfo ferving asa bafis to the two rows of teeth. 
Thefe inftruments, chiefly appointed to grind and diffolve, are a bony 
fiibftanice, perfectly hard, and covered with enamel, which embellifhes. 
the mouth’ by its’ whitenefs, and preferves, by its firmne(s, thofe- 
precious tools from the friGion of mafly foods, and the infinuation. 
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of penetrating liquors. The ieiory teeth fill the fore-part’; they 
are thin at the edge, like a wedge, and fharp as knives. The canine 
are rounded, longer than the reft, and ending in a point. All the 
reft have a {quare furface, that grows wider and wider, the further 
they are fet within the mouth; thefe are the molares, or grinders. 
From the variety of their feveral operations, . thefe teeth comprehend. 
in abftra& all the powers of cutting, dividing, and triturating, that 
are partially difperfed among other animals; they accommodate to 
every {pecies of vegetable as well as animal food; and, together with 
the ftomach, thew, that man was formed to derive his fuftenance 
from both or either of thefe alimentary clafles, at his pleafure. The 
wonders of man’s organization are multiplied through every part of 
his body, infomuch that anatomifts confefs, that the ftructure is, 
to any ftriét enquirer, an abyfs, which {wallows up both our eyes 
and reafon. 11th, The human voice, merely as a voice, is not ex- 
traordinary, fince other animals have a. voice as well as man. But 
Speech puts an immenfe diftance between man and the animals. The 
merit of fpeech does not confift in noife, but.in the variety of its 
inflections and univerfality of fignification. _Man can exprefs his. 
thoughts very varioufly. If making one’s felf underftood is the fame, 
as fpeaking, we may of courfe {peak with the foot, the eye, or the hand. 
A man, who feems tranfported with joy, or overwhelmed with grief, 
has already told us many things before he opens his mouth. His eyes, 
his features, his geftures, his whole countenance, correfpond with his- 
mind, and make it very well underftood. He /peaks from head to 
foot: all his motions are fignificant, and his expreffions are as infinite 
as his thought. But his voice takes place of thefe figns whenever he 
pleafes, and is not only equivalent to them, but even fufficient alone to 
explain diftinétly what they cannot exprefs when combined together. 
Speech was fuperadded to all thefe figns, that man fhould not want any 
means of explaining himfelf clearly. In every thing, man alone unites 
the prerogatives that have been granted but fingly to any particular 
fpecies, and his dignity arifes from the right ufe to which his rea/on 
enables him to apply his corporeal powers and fenfes. 

If then, the pre-eminence of man over the brute creation be difplayed | 
in the ftructure of his body, and the feveral su/gnia which the ingeni- 
ous author has enumerated, it follows of courfe, that the oran-outang 

poffeffing 
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poffefling the fame fru@uré and organization, is alfo deftined to the 
like precedence and: authority. The fole;diftin@ion between him and 
man, muft confift in: the meafure of intelletual-faculties ; thofe facul- 
ties which. the moft {kilful anatomift is incapable of, tracing the fource 
of,'and which exit : crdependent of the jiruciure of, the brain; wt thefe 
powers‘are rendered vifiblé only in the, refult they produce, through 
the intetvention of the bodily . organs. |; ‘Hence it is. certain, | that. the 
oran-outang’, though endued with brains and organs of a ftrudture not 
to be diftinguithed from. thofe. of man by the ablett anatomitts, ftill re- 
miains very far inferior to our idea of a perfect human being, unlefs he 
alfo is endowed with the faculties of reafon and perception, adapted to 


dire&t him in the application. of that mechanifm to, the fame ules as we 


find it applied in a rational man. According to Mr. Buffon, he has 
eyes, but fees not; ears has he, but hears not; he. has a tongue, and 
the human organs of {peech, but /peaks not; he has the. human. brain, 
but does not think; forms no comparifons,, draws no cdnclufionis, 
makes-no refleétions, and i is determined, ike brute animals, by a po- 
fitive limited inftina. «But. in truth, we know not the. meafure of 
their intelle&t, nor can form a competent judgement of it from one of 
two young animals, that were fhewn for a few monthé in. France aiid 
England. Dogs, and fome other brutes, have been made, by dint of 
blows, rewards, and conftant exercife, to vary their motions in a very 
furprifing manner, according to the defires and. fignals of their teachers ; 
but in thefe cafes, the a€tual {kill has been fuppofed’to refide in the 
teacher, and that no jut argument can be drawn from hence to prove 
any particular dexterity in them, much lefs any. defign of theirs, or 
degree of perfection acquired by reafoning : the monkey tribe indeed 
form fome exception, who, even in their wild ftate, fhew a voluntary 
delight. and readinefs in “mimicking human actions, of which there are 
an infinite multitude of well-attefted proofs. When we come to view 
the ftrucure of-the oran-outang, we are forced to acknowledge, that 
his a@ions and movements would zot be natural, unlefs they refembled 
thofe of man. To find him therefore excelling the brute animals in 
the dexterity of his manceuvres, and aptnefs of his imitations, does not 
excite our admiration, fo much as the readinefs of apprehenfion, with 
which, in his ftate of impuberty or childhood (if I may fo exprefs my- 
felf), his performances before fuch a variety of {pettators were ufually- 
ic reiin 6 re Beb’b™ 2 accompanied, 
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accompanied. How far an ofan-ontang might be brought to give ut- 
férance to’ thofé European words (the fignification of whofe founds, it 
is plain ftom Buffon; and others; he has capacity to underftand, fo as 
to conform his déméaiiour atid moveinents to them voluntarily at the 
immature period of life; when his nierital faculties are in their weakeft 
ftate), remains fof &xperiment. If the trial were to be smpartially 
made, he ought to pafs regularly from his horn-book, through the re- 
gular fteps of pupilage, to the {chool, and univerfity, till the ufual 
modes of culture are exhaufted upon him. If he fhould be trained up 
in this manrier from childhood (or that eatly part of exiftence in 
which alone he has been noticed by the learned in Europe), to the age 
of 20 or 25, under fit preceptors, it might then with certainty be de- 
termined, whether his tongue is incapable of articulating human lan- 
guages. But if, in that advanced age, and after a regular procefs of 
education, he fhould ftill be found to labour under this impediment, 
the phenomenon would be truly aftonifhing; for if it be alledged, 

that he could not produce fuch founds for want of the {entient or 
thinking principle to excite the organs of {peech to fuch an effect, ftill 
we fhould expe& bim capable of utteting founds refembling the 
human, juft as well as a natural idiot, or a parrot, can produce thew 
without the agency. of thought. For my own part, I conceive tliat 
probability favours the opinioh, that human organs were not given 
him for nothing : that this race have fome language by which their 
meaning is commuinicated; whether it referbles the gabbling of tur- 
kies like that of the Hottentots, or the hiffing of ferpents, is-of very 
little confequence, fo long as it is intelligible among themfelves: nor, 
for what hitherto appears, do they feem at all inférior“in the intellectual 
faculties to many of the Negroe race; with fome of whom, itis credi- 
ble that they have the moft intimate connexion and corifanguinity. 

The amorous intercourfe between them may be frequent; the Negroes 
themfelves bear teftimony that fuch intercourfes actually happen; and 


it is certain, that both races agree perfectly well i in lafcivioutnefs of 
difpofition [ f 16 


But 


Lf] An ingenious rhecere atithor has faggefted 1 many ftrong reafons to prove, that ie agate of 
{peech is not the gift of nature to man; that articulation is the work of ait, or at leatt of a habit ace 
quired by cuftom and exercife; and that mankind’ are truly in their natural ftate a mxtum. pecus. .: He 
anitances the cafe of Peter the wild youth, caught in the forefts of Hanover, who (be tells us): was 
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But if-we admit with Mr. Buffon, that with all this analogy of or- 
‘ganization, the oran-outang’s brain is a fenfelefs scon of the human ; 


that it is meer matter, unanimated with a thinking principle, in any, 


or at leaft in a very minute and. imperfect degree, we mult-then infer 
the ftrongeft-conclufion to-eftablith our belief of a natural diverfity 
of the human dnteélle&, in general, ab orjgine; an oran-outang, in this 
cafe, is a human being, -guoad his form and. organs; but of an inferior 
“‘{pecies, guoad his-intelle&t ; he has in form a much nearer refemblance 
to the Negroe race, than the latter. bear to white men; the fuppofition 
then is well founded, that the brain, and intellectual organs, fo far as 
they | are'dependent upon meer matter, . though fimilar in texture and 
modification to thofe of other men, may in fome of the N egroe. race 
be fo conftituted, as not to refult to the fame effects ; for.we cannot 
but allow, thatthe Deity might, if it was his-pleafure, diverfify his 
works in this manner, and either withhold the /iperior principle en- 
tirely, or in part only, or infufe it-into the different claffes and races 
of human creatures, in fuch portions, as.to form the fame gradual 
‘climax towards perfection in this human fyftem, ae is fo evidently 
defigned in every other. 

If fuch has been the intention of the Aungenty: we are then per- 
haps to regard the oran-outang-as, 

«¢ —the lag of human kind, 
«¢ Neareft to brutes, by God defign’d[g}.” 

The Negroe race (confifting of varieties) will then appear rifing pro- 
greflively i in the fcale of intelleé&t, the further they mount above the 
ofan-outang and brute creation. The fyftem of man will feem. more 


“‘confiftent, and the meafure of it more compleat, and analagous to the 


harmony and order that are vifible in every other line of the world’s 
ftupendous fabric. ' Nor i is this conclufion degrading to human nature, 
while it tends to exalt our idea of thednfinite perfeétions of the Deity ; 


aman in mind as.well as body, yet was not*only mute when firft caught, but continued fd for 30 
years after, having never learned to fpeak, notwithftanding his conftant intercourfe with mankind 
during that fpace. This would feem to prove, that the want, of aiticulation, or exprefling ideas by 
fpeech, does not afford a pofitive indication of a want of intellect: fince the difficulty arifing from 
the mechanifm of fpeech, or pronunciation, may to fome organs be infurmountable. Singular ex- 
amples of this kind may happen, but they are-rare. To finda whole fociety of people labouring 
under the fame impediment, would be really wonderful, a F 
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for how vait is the diftance between inert matter, and matter endued 
with thought and reafon! The feries and progreffion from a lump of 
dirt to a perfeét human being is amazingly extenfive ; nor lefs fo, per- 
haps, the interval between the latter and the moft perfect angelic 
being, and between this being and the Deity himfelf. Let us fhake off 
thofe clouds with which prejudice endeavours to invelope the under- 
ftanding ; and, exerting that freedom of thought which the Beft of 
Beings bas granted to us, let us take a noon-tide view of the human 
genus; and fhall we fay, that it is totally different from, and lefs per- 
fect than, every other fyftem of animal beings? The fpecies of every 
other genus have their certain mark and diftinétion, their varieties, and 
fubordinate claffes: and why fhould the race of mankind be fingularly 
indifcriminate? 


is 


«© — In the catalogue they go for men, 

«¢ As hounds and greyhounds, mongrels, {paniels, curs, 

‘«¢ Shocks, water-rugs, and demi-wolves, are ’clep’d 

«© All by the name of dogs; the valued file 

‘© Diftinguifhes the fwift, the flow, the fubtle, 

*¢ The houfekeeper, the hunter; every one 
. & According to the gift, which bounteous nature 

¢¢ Hath in him clos’d; whereby he does receive 

‘¢ Particular addition, from the bill 

« That writes them all alike ;—2And fo of men—” 
fays that faithful obferver of nature, our immortal Shakefpear; and 
with him fo far agrees that truly learned and fagacious naturalift Monf. 
Buffon, who inveftigates the marks of variation among mankind in 
the following manner: ‘* Men differ from white to black, from com- 
pound to fimple, by the height of ftature, fize, activity, ftreneth, and 
other bodily characteriftics; and from the genius to the dolt, from the 
greateft to the leaft, by the meafure of intellect.’ That there are fome 
phyfical diftinétions, in refpect of perfon, I think, requires no further 
demonftration; and that men vary {flill more in intelle@, is almoft 
equally evident. On our entering Africa towards the European con- 
fine on the North, we firft meet with the Moors, a race of tawny men, 
who poffefs many vices, and fome virtues; they are acute, induftrious, 
and carry on trade and manufactures; next to thefe, are a mixture of 
Moors and Arabs: we then arrive at the gum coaft, or country of 


Senaga, 
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Senaga, whofe inhabitants are an intermixture of blacks and the two 
former[4]. Next to thefe lie the Jaloffs, Phulis, and Mandingo 
Blacks; the former of whom are the moft humanized and induftrious 
of any on the coaft; yet they are varioufly defcribed by travelers, 
fome commending them for amiable qualities, others accufing them 
of the worft; fo that, to’ judge impartially, we are to fuppofe that they 
poffefs both, and differ only from each other in degree; but the Man- 
dingoes are reprefented as little better than their Southern neighbours 
on whom they border. ‘From hence we proceed through the different 
diftrids called the grain, ivory, gold, and flave coaft, to Angola; all 
thefe we find occupied by petty Negroe ftates, whofe charaéter is 
nearly uniform, and who {earcely deferve to be ranked with the hu- 
man {fpecies. ar he kingdoms of Angola and Benguela, having been 
chiefly peopled by the,Giagas an interior nation, the inhabitants are 
faid to be favages in a fhape barely human. The Giagas were a tribe 
that poured out of the inland parts, ravaged and plundered almoft 
every country bordering on the coaft, deluging them like the Goths 
and Vandals of Europe, and intermixing with moft of the conquered 
ftates, particularly ‘Angola and Benguela. They are defcribed as 2 
barbarous race, hardened in idolatry, wallowers in human blood, can- 
nibals, drunkards, praétifed in lewdnefs, oppreffion, and fraud; proud 
and flothful, curfed with all the vices that can degrade human nature, 
pofieffing no one good quality, and in fhort more brutal and favage 
than the wild beafts of the foreft. From thefe, the Angolans borrow- 
ed their horrid cuftom of butchering a vaft number of human victims, 
at the obfequies of their kings and relations, as well as that of feafting 
upon human flefh, and preferring it to any other; infomuch, that a 
dead flave was of more value at their market than a living one: the 
former praétice indeed obtained in almoft if not all the other pro- 
vinces on the coaft, and has only beerf difcontinued by the greater ad- 
vantage that offered, of felling their flaves and captives to the Euro- 


[4] The Moors inhabiting on one fide of the Senaga aie wanderers, 1emoving from place to 
place, as they find pafturage ee their cattle. The Jaloff and Phulis Negioes, fettied on the othe 
fide of the fame river, hve in villages. The Moons have fuperors, or chiets, ot the.r own free elec- 
tion; the Negroes are ur fubjeétion, to their kings, who aie vetted with a very arbitiary power. 
The Moors are fmall, lean, and ill looked, but have a lively, acute genius; the Negroes are large. 
fate and well-proportioned, but filly, and of a ffender capacity.° "The country inhabited by the 
Moors is a barren defart, almoft deftutute of verdure; that of the Negioes i is a fertile foil, abounu- 
ing with pafturage, producing grain, and tees of feveral kinds. Le Mair, 
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pean traders, inftead of putting them to death. After leaving Ben- 
guela we arrive amcng the Hottentots, whofe women are fo remarka- 
ble for a natural callous excrefcence, or flap, which diftinguifhes them 
from all others of the fame fex in the known world. ‘Thefe people 
are of a dark nut, or dingy olive complexion, and in all other refpeéts, 
fave what have been noticed, are like the other Negroes in perfon, 
They are a lazy, ftupid race; but poffefs benevolence, liberality, in- 
tegrity, and friendfhip; they are hofpitable-and chafte, have fome ap- 
pearance of a regular form of government among them, and the bar- 
barities they practife are more the refult of antient cuftoms, whofe 
{ource is now unknown, than any innate cruelty of their difpofitions. 
Thefe people have feveral mechanic arts among them; but their lan- 
guage is guttural, and inarticulate, compared by fome to the gabbling 
of enraged turkey- cocks, and by others to the rumbling of wind 2 
pofteriori, As we approach towards Abyffinia, the North Eaft con- 
fine of Negro-land, we find the Blacks well fhaped and featured, and 
for the moft part having lank black hair inftead of wool, though not 
very long. The Abyflinians are reprefented to be of a brown olive 
complexion, tall, of regular and well-proportioned features, large 
{parkling black eyes, elevated nofes, {mall lips, and beautiful teeth; 
the character of their minds is equally favourable; they are fober, 
temperate, fenfible, pious, and inoffenfive. 

The Red Sea divides thefe people from the Arabs, who, in com- 
plexion, perfon, and intellect, come ftill nearer to the Whites or Per- 
fians, their next neighbours, whofe valour, quick parts, and huma- 
nity, are jufily celebrated. 

Having now compleated this tour, we are ftruck with one very per- 
tinent remark; the natives of the whole tra&, comprifed under the 
name of Negro-land, are all black, and have wool inftead of hair; 
whereas the people in the moft torrid regions of Libya and America, 
who have the fun vertical over them, have neither the fame tin@ure 
of {kin, nor woolly covering. As we recede from Negro-land, this — 
blacknefs gradually decreafes, and the wool as gradually changes to 
Jank hair, which at firft is of a fhort ftaple, but is found longer, the 
further we advance [z]. We obferve the like gradations of the intel- 


le&tual 


{‘] I admit there is fome variety both in colour and feature among the different nations of the 
Negroes; fome are lighter than others by a fhade or two, and fome have fmaller features; but this 
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le€tual faculty, from the firft rudiments perceived in the monkey kind, 
to the more advanced ftages of it in apes, in the oran-outang, that type 


of man, and the Guiney Negroe; and afcending from the varieties of 


this clafs to the lighter cafts, until we mark its utmoft limit of per- 
fe€tion in the pure White. Let us not then doubt, but that every 
member of the creation is wifely fitted and adapted to the certain ufes, 
and confined within the certain bounds, to which it was ordained by 
the Divine Fabricator. ‘The meafure of the feveral orders and varie- 
ties of thefe Blacks may be as compleat as that of any other race of 
mortals; filling.up that f{pace, or degree, beyond which they are not 
deftined to pafs; and difcriminating them from the reft of men, not in 
kind, but in fpecies. 

The examples which have been given of Negroes born and trained 
up in other climates, detract not from that general idea of narrow, 
humble intellect, which we affix to the inhabitants of Guiney. 
We have feen /earned horfes, learned and even talking dogs, in Eng- 
land; who, by dint of much pains and tuition, were brought to 
exhibit the figns of a capacity far exceeding what is ordinarily 
allowed to be poffeffed by thofe animals. ‘The experiment has not 
been fully tried with the oran-outangs; yet, from what has hitherto 
been proved, this race of beings may, for aught we know to the 
contrary, pofiefs a fhare of intellect, which, by due cultivation, 


diverfity only ferves to itrengthen my argument; theie is likewife a variety in the colour of thei 
wool, for I have feen fome peifettly reddith. 

The natives of the Indian ;eninfula, betwixt the rivers Indus and Ganges in the Eaft Indies, 
have the African black compiexion, the European features, and the American lank hair, but all na- 
tive and genuine. 

It is not a variety of climate that produces vaiious complesions America hes from 65 degices 
North lat. to 55 deg. South lat. comprehending all the various climates of Europe, Afia, Atrica, 
and America. The American complexion 1s every where pe;manently the fame, only with more 
or lefs of a metalline luiire. Between the Tropics, and in the high Northern latitudes, they aie 
paler; in the other parts, of a copper colour, have thin lips, jet black lank hair, and no beards; in 
the high Northein and Southern latitudes, they are tall and 1obuft, between the Tropics they ae 
fhort and fquat. Douglas.—The gieateft alteration caufed by difference of climate feems to confit 
in eniarying or depreffing the ftature ; relaxing or contiacting the mufcles, and articulations of the 
limbs; lengthening or fhortening the bones; and, in confequence perhaps, raifing o1 deprefling, in 
a {mall degree, fome particular features. The natives of Madagafcar have neithe: fuch flat nofes 
nor daik co:mplexions as the Guiney Negroes; there are fome of them fayd to be mete drunets; and 
moft of them ‘ave long hair: they are by moft travelers pronounced to be lively, intelligent, fenfi- 
ble of gratitude, and poffeffed of many amiable qualities; fo that it 1s not without regret, that we 
find them treated as the moft abyect flaves by the French, on their fettlements in Meantat 


might 
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might raife them to a nearer apparent equality with the human, 
and make them even excel the inhabitants of Quaqua, Angola, and 
Whidah. Mr. Hume prefumes, from his ovfervations upon the 
native Africans, to conclude, that they are inferior to the reft of the 
fpecies, and utterly incapable of all the higher attainments of the 
human mind. Mr. Beattie, upon the principle of philanthropy, 
combats this opinion; but he is ynfortunate in producing no de- 
monftration to prove, that it is either lightly taken up, or incon- 
fiftent with experience. He likewife makes no fcruple to confound 
the Negroes and Mexican Indians together, and to deduce con- 
clufions from the ingenuity of the latter, to fhew the probable 
ingenuity of the former. We might reafonably fuppofe, that the 
commerce maintained with the Europeans for above two centuries, 
and the great variety of fabrics and things manufactured, which 
have been introduced among the Guiney Negroes for fuch a length 
of time, might have wrought fome effet towards polifhing their 
manners, and exciting in them at leaft a degree of imitative in- 
duftry; but it is really aftonifhing to find, that thefe caufes have 
not operated to their civilization; they are at this day, if any credit 
can be given to the moft modern accounts, but little divefted of 
their primitive brutality; we cannot pronounce them infufceptible 
of civilization, fince even [&] apes have been taught to eat, drink, 
repofe, and drefs, like men; but of all the human fpecies hitherto 
difcovered, their natural bafenefs of mind feems to afford leaft hope 


[4] The docility of many among the brute creation, is a fubject which the pride of man is 
not very fond of examining with a too critical inveftigation; but none is more curious; the 
enquiry is humiliating to thofe who would fondly confider man as poffefling fomething of an 
angelic nature; they think it degiades them to allow brutes a reafoning faculty; yet there are 
not wanting proofs of fomewhat very like it, efpecially in thofe animals with whom we are mott 
converfant, and therefore have more frequent opportunities of ftudying. Poe, more free in his 
opinion, calls the elephant * half-reafoning;” the relations that aie given of the fenfibility of 
this animal appear to many perfons almoit inciedible. 

Mr. Yoreen affirms, that, when he was at Surat in 1751, he had an opportunity of remarking 
one, whofe mafter had let it out to hire for a ceitain fum per day. Its employment was, to carry — 
timber for building, out of the river; which bufinefs it difpatched very dextioufly under the 
command of a boy, and afterwards laid one piece upon another in fuch good order, that no man 
could have done it better. 

The docility of monkeys and apes is {till fuperior. One of the latter, trained in France, was 
not long fince exhibited in London. He performed a variety of equilibres on the wire with as 


much expertnefs as the moft noted human artifts that have appeared before the public in this 
walk, 
of 
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of their being (except by miraculouis interpofition of the divine Provi- 
denice) fo far refined as to rhink, as well as aé&t like perfec Me? 

Tt has been - faid,’ that the nature of their governments is unfa- 
vourable to - genius, ‘becaufe they: tolerate: flavery; , but, genius is 
manifefied in the right frame of government : they. have republics. 
among them as well as monarchies, but.neither have yet been known 
productive of civility, of arts, or fciences. , Their genius “(GE it ‘can. 
be fo called) confifts.alone in trick and cunning, enabling them, 
like monkies and apes, to be thievifh and mifchievous, with a pe- 
culjar dexterity." They feem,-unable to combine ideas, or purfue 
a chain of reafoning;. they have no mode of. forming calculations, 
or of recording events to pofterity, ;or of communicating thoughts 
and obfervations by marks, characters, or delineation; or by that 
method fo: common to moft other countries in.their rude and primi- 
tive ages, by little poems or fongs: we find this practice exifted 
formerly among the. Agyptians, Phoenicians, Arabians, Mexicans, 
and many others. “The ancient inhabitants of Brazil, Peru, Vir- 
ginia,. St. Domingo, and Canada, preferved, in poems of this kind, 
fuch events as they thought worthy of the knowledge of future 
times, and fung them at their public feftivals and folemnities. Arith- 
metick, aftronomy, geometry, and mechanicks, were, in other focie- , 
ties of men; among the firft fciences to which they applied themfelves. 
The origin of arts and fciences in other countries has teen afcribed to 
their uniting in focieties,.inftcad of leading.a gregarious life; their 
neceflities, the inftitution of laws and government, and the leifure 
which thefe afforded for indulging in fuch refearches. It may be 
faid, that the. Negroes are not affe@ed by this aeceffity. which has 
affected other people; that. their foil is- wonderfully produCtive ; 
that their country abounds with food; that the warmth of their 
climate makes cloathing fuperfluous%‘*but'no fuch pretences re- 
firained the South Americans,’ and others living under the fame 
parallel of climate, {rom cloathing themfelves. 

The art of: making garments was invented in the mildeft climates, : 
where there was the'leaft need of any covering for the’ body; neceflity ; 
alone therefore could not be the caufe of mens cloathing themfelves, 

: The Negroes live in focieties; fome of their towns (as they are 
called) are even {aid to be very extenfive; and if a-hfe of -idlenefs 

‘VoL. Cree implies 
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implies leifure, they enjoy enough of it. In regard to their laws 
and government, thefe may, with them, be more properly ranged 
under the title of cuftoms and manners; they have no regulations 
diGtated by forefight: they are the fimple refult of a revengeful 
felfith fpirit, put in motion by the crimes that prevail among them ; 
confequently their ediéts are moftly vindiétive, and death or flavery 
the almoft only modes of punithment ; they feem to have no polity, 
nor any comprehenfion of the ufe of civil inftitutions. . Their pu- 
nifhments are actuated either by a motive of revenge or of avarice; 
they have none to balance the allurements of: pleature, ‘por the. 
ftrength of the paflions, nor to operate as intitements to induftry 
and worthy ations. In many of their provinces they are often re- 
duced to the utmoft ftraights for want of corn, of which they might 
enjoy the greateft abundance, if they were but animated’ with the 
fmalleft portion of induftry. If no rules of civil polity exift among 
them, does it not betray an egregious want ‘of common: fenfe, that 
no fuch rules have been formed ? If it:-be:true, that in other coun- 
tries mankind have cultivated fome arts, through the impulfe of the 
neceflities under which they laboured, what ofigin fhall we give to 
thofe contrivances and arts, which have fprung up after thofe ne- 
ceflities were provided for? Thefe are furely no other ‘than the 
refult of innate vigour and energy of the mind, inquifitive,: inven- 
tive, and hurrying on with a divine enthufiafin to: new ‘attainments. 
‘Phe jurifprudence, the cuftoms and manners of the Negroes, feem 
perfectly fuited to the meafure of their narrow intelle@. Laws 
have juftly been regarded as the mafter-piece of human genius : 
what then are we to think of thofe focieties of men,.. who either 
have none, or fuch only as are irrational and ridiculous? | 


Religion and Religious Opinions among the Negroes. 


They are faid to have as many religions almoft as they have 
deities, and thefe are innumerable; but fome have been taught to - 
believe the exiftence of a fupreme God. Thefe fay that God is 
partial to the Whites, and treats them as his own children, but 
takes pleafure in afflicting the Blacks with a thoufand evils; that 
they are indebted to him for nothing but f(howers, without which 
the earth would not afford them provifions; but even in this, they 


alledge 
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alledge he, is only the undefigning caufe, and for the effed& they 


ase obliged tothe fertility of the foil. Man’s creation they aflert 


to ‘have happened in the following manner: in the beginning, 
black as well as white men were created; nay, if there was any 
difference:in time, the Blacks had the priority.: To thefe, two forts 
ef favours were’ prefented ; to the Blacks, gold; and to the Whites, 
the knowledge of arts.and fciences. It was from:choice,: that the 
Blacks had gold for their-fhare: and, to punith their avarice, it was 
decreed they fhould ever be flaves.to the white men; they are 
fully perfuaded that no country but Afric produces gold, and that 
_ Blacks can never attain the knowledge of letters [m]. 

The Mocas not only wor:fhip, but eat, fnakes; now adore, 
and prefently devour, their :deity... In this however they are not 
unexaimpled by fome {tates in Europe; I mean thofe pious ‘canibals, 
one effential part of whofe faith it is to believe, that they verily and 
fubftantially-eat the flefh, and quaff the blood, of their God. 

The fnake is likewife a favourite divinity among many other of 
the Negroe ftates, and particularly the Whidahs. In 1697, a hog 
that had been teazed for fome time by one of thefe reptiles, killed 
and gobbled it up. ~The marbuts, or priefts, went with their 
complaint in form to the king; and no one prefuming to appear 
as council for defendant hog, he was convicted of the facrilege, 
and a warrant iffued for a general maffacre of all his fpecies through- 
out the kingdom. . A thoufand chofen warriors, armed with cut- 
Jafles, began the bloody execution; and the whole race of {wine 
would have been extirpated from Whidah, if the king (who loved 
pork) had not put a ftop to the dreadful carnage, by reprefenting 
to the marbuts, that they ought to feft fatisfied with the fevere 
vengeance they had taken. 


Of fome Cufioms among them. 

In hot climates, bathing is one of the higheft luxuries; it is no 
wonder then that we find their inhabitants univerfally adopt this 
agreeable practice, efpecially as cattle, wild beafts, and other qua- 
druped animals, ufe it for their refrefhment. The Negroes teach 
their children to fwim at a very tender age; hence they become 

[~] Bofman. - 
Cicer expert 
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expert divers, and are able to continue an incredible length of time 
under water; hence too they incline to: fix thetr dwellings on the 
fea coaft, or the banks of the rivers, to fave themfelves the trouble 
of a long walk. 

In thefe climates the brute creation fly. to wee? from.the rain ; 
the Negroes likewife avoid it with.extreme anxiety; if they are 
catched in a fhower they clafp their arms over: their. heads to defend 
them, run with all the fpeed they can to the neareft rétreat, and 
feem to groan at every drop that falls upon them; to Piast their 
bodies the better from it, they rub them over with palm oil, 
as the aquatic birds befmear their plumage with the oly liquor 
expreffed fiom the .glands which nature has provided them 
with. Their women are delivered with little or no labours): they 
have therefore no more occafion for midwives, than ‘the female 
oran-outang, or any other wild animal. A woman brings forth her 
child ina quarter of an hour, goes the fame day to the fea, and 
wafhes herfelf. Some have even been knownto bring forth twins 
without a fhriek, or a fcream;-and it.is feldom they are confined 
above two, or, at moft, three: days. 

Immediately before her labour fhe is condu&ed to the fea fide 
or ariver, foliowed by a: number of little children, who throw all 
manner of ordure and excrement at her in the way, after which 
fhe is wafhed with great care. Without this cleanly ceremony, 
the Negroes are perfuaded that either the mother, the child, or 
ene of the parents, will die during the period of lying-in. ‘Thus 
they feem exempted from the curfe inflicted upon Eve and her 
daughters, ‘*] will greatly multiply thy forrow; in soa fhalt 
«¢ thou bring forth children.” 


Medicine. 


The origin of the invention of medicine is intirely unknown; 
fome alcribe it to chance, others to obfervation on the coudué of - 
brute animals; both probably combined. We know that the Nor- 
thern Indians difcovered that herb, which is an antidote to. the 
venom of the rattle fnake, by the latter means. Brutes are bo- 
tanifts by inftiné; whether man in his rude ftate poffefles any 

fimilar 
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fimilar inftiné&t we are uninformed, but probability is in the affir- 
mative. 

_ The chief medicaments among the Negroes are lime juice, car= 
damoms, the roots, branches, leaves, bark, and gums of trees, and 
about thirty different herbs. The latter have been experienced 
in many cafes wonderfully powerful, and have fubdued difeafes 
incident to their climate, which have foiled the art of European 
furgeons at the factories. However, the Negroes generally apply 
them ,at random, without any regard to the particular fymptoms 
of the difeafe ; concerning which, or the operation of their materia 
medica, they have formed no theory. 

Efquemeling relates, that when he and his companions werg 
amufing themfelves at Cofta Rica with fhooting at monkies, if one 
of them happened to be wounded, the reft flocked about him, 
and while: fome laid their paws upon the wound, to hinder the 
blood from iffuing forth, others gathered mofs from the trees (or 
rather probably fome fpecies of. ftyptic fungus) and thruft into the 
orifice, by which means they ftopped the effufion. At other times 
they gathered particular herbs, and, chewing them in their mouth, 
applied them as a poultice; all which, fays he, ‘ caufed in 
“© me great admiration, feeing fuch ftrange actions in thofe irra- 


 «¢ tional creatures, which teftified the fidelity and love they had 
_ ¢¢ for one another,” 


From what fource did thefe monkies derive their chirurgical {kill 
and knowledge? From the fame, no doubt, whence the Negroes 
received theirs—the hands of their Creator; who has impartially 


_ provided all animals with means conducive to their prefervation. | 


Dye. 

Maize, palm oil, and a little ftinking fith, make up the general 
bill of fare of the prince and the flave; except that they regale 
themfelves, as often as they can, with aqua vite, and palm wine [7], 
Their old cuftom of gormandizing on human flefh has in it fome- 
thing fo naufeous, fo repugnant to nature and. reafon, that it would 
hardly admit of belief, if it had not been attefted by a multitude 
of voyagers ; fome of whom affirm to have been eye-witneffes of it, 


{2] Barbot. 
and, 
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and, what is ftornger, by report of Negroes thémfelves imported 
from that continent into our colonies {o]. The difficulty indeed 
of believing it to be true, is much leffened when we reflect on the 
fanguinary, ciuel temper, and filthy practices of thefe people, in 
other refpects; many Negroes in our colonies have'been known to 
drink the blood of their enemies with gréat apparent relifh; and at 
Benin, Angola, and other kingdoms, they at this day prefer apes, 
monkies, dog’s flefh, carrion, reptiles, and other fubftances, ufually 
deemed improper for human food, although they abound with hogs, 
fheep, poultry, fifh, and a variety of game and wild-fowl; why 
fhould we doubt but that the fame ravenous favage, who-can feaft 
en the roafted quarters of an ape (that mock-man), would be not 
lefs delighted with the fight of a loin or buttock of human fleth, 
prepared in the fame manner? This opinion muft be ftrengthened 
by confidering the idea they entertain of the ape fpecies; for they 
efteem them as fcarcely their inferiors in humanity; and fuppofe 
they are very able to talk, but fo:cunning withal, that, to :avoid 
working, they diffemble their talent, and pretend to be dumb. 

They are moft brutal in their manners and uncleanly in theic 
diet, eating fleth almoft raw by choice, though intolerably putrid 
and full of meggots. Even thofe that inhabit the fea coaft, though 
well provided with other victuals, are fo ravenous that they will 
devour the raw guts of animals, The unhealthinefs of fome of the 
European factories here, has been imputed in great meafure to the 
abominable. cuftom of the natives, of expofing their fith to the fun 
till they become fufficiently ftinking, fly-blown, and rotten. This 
caufes a ftench, which fills all the atmofphere in the neighbourhood; 
and, though infupportably offenfive to the Europeans, it does not 


{o] The exiftence of canibals or man-eaters is now unqueftionably proved, by the late dif- 
.coveries made by Mr. Banks and Dr. Solander, in their voyage to the South Sea; where they 
found, in the country called New-Zealand, a people.who fed upon human fleth. The author of 
‘© The Origin and Progres of language,” fays, he is well informed of a nation in the inland parts 
of Africa, where human flefh is expofed to fale in the market, as beef and mutton are among us ; 
this agrees with the accounts which have been formerly given by fome travelers, and which 
fill lately have not met with much credit; for this incredulity, the before mentioned ingenious 
author affigns a very fufficient reafon. ‘* Thofe, fays he, who judge of mankind only by what 
‘¢ they fee of the modern nations of Europe, are not, I know, difpofed to believe this; but 
** they may as well not believe that there are men, who live without cloaths or houfes; without 
“© corn, wine, or bee1; and without planting or fowing.” 
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feem to affet the Blacks with any other than the moft delicious 
fenfations. 

At their meals they tear the meat with their talons, and chuck 
it_by handfulls down their throats with all the voracity of wild 
beafts ; at their politeft entertainments they thruft their hands all 
together into the dith, fometimes returning into it what they have 
been chewing. They ufe neither table-cloths, knives, forks, plates, 
nor trenchers, and generally {quat down upon the bare earth to their 
repaft. 

_ Their hofpitality is the refult of felf-love; they entertain ftrangers 
only in hopes of extraGting fome fervice or profit from them; and 
in regard to others, the hofpitality is reciprocal; by receiving them 
into their huts, they acquire a right of being received into theirs 
in turn. This in fa@ is a {pecies of generofity which gives no 
decifive evidence of goodnefs of heart, or rectitude of manners, 
except in thofe countries where no advantage is expected to be 
made by the hoff. 7 

In fhort, their corporeal fenfations are in general of the groffeft 
frame; their fight is acute, but not corre; they will rarely mifs 
a {tanding obje@t, but they have no notion of {hooting birds on the 
wing, nor can they project a ftraight line, nor lay any fubftance 
{quare with another. Their hearing is remarkably quick; their 
faculties of {mell and tafte are truly beftial, nor lefs fo their com- 
merce with the other fex; in thefe acts they are libidinous ‘and 
fhamelefs as monkies, or baboons. The equally hot temperament 
of their women has given probsbility to the charge of their ad- 
mitting thefe animals frequently to their embrace. An example 
of this intercourfe once happened, I think, in England [p]; and 
if luft can prompt to fuch exceffes in that Northern region, and in 
defpight of all the checks which national politenefs and refined 
fentiments impofe, how freely may it not operate in the more ge- 
nial foil of Afric, that parent of every thing that is monftrous in 
nature; where thefe creatures are frequent and familiar ; where the 
paflions rage without any controul; and the retired wildernefs pre- 
fents opportunity to gratify them without fear of detection! 

[ p] Itis faid the lady concsived by her paramour, which gave occafion to the Stat. 25 Hen. VUE. 
which was purpofely extended to women, as well as men. 

CHAP. 
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GuINEY SLAVES. 
"T (HE part of the African continent whence the Negroe flaves 


are tranfported, begins at the river Senaga, and terminates at 
the river Quanza, in Angola; comprehending a fhore of little lefs 
than 2000 leagues in extent, and including the feveral divifions 
before enumerated. 

It is computed, that, for thefe hundred years paft, not lefs than 
40,0c0 have been fhipped from thence every year upon an ave- 
rage; which, if true, makes the whole amount not lefs than four 
millions. 

It is a matter of furprize to fome, that fo large and continual a 
drain has not depopulated this country. But, independent of the 
prodigious extent of Afric, there are many folid reafons given why 
this depcpulation has not, and cannot happen. The ftate of flavery 
in ufe here does not hinder depopulation, as it doubtlefs would in 
a civilized part of the world, where liberty is highly prized. A 
man or woman of fenfibility, that fenfibility encreafed by reflexion, 
and perhaps ftudy, would, under the yoke of flavery, be deaf to 
ail the calls of inclination, and refufe giving being to wretches 
doomed to inherit the mifery their parents feei in {0 exquifite a 
manner. ‘Ihe idea of flavery is totally different in Afric. Ex- 
clufive of the entire abfence of keen fenfations, the flaves of a fa- 
mily are confidered as no mean part of it; fcarce any of them are 
fold, except for very great crimes. ‘The owners are full as careful 
of bringing them up as their own children. For in the number of 
their flaves confit their wealth, their pride, and dignity ; and 
therefore they fhew an attention to preferve and multiply them, 
fimilar to that of an European merchant, in the care and improve 
ment of his money. 

Slaves likewife, who have any abilities, are allowed to make the 
moft of them; by which means they grow rich, and able to pur- 
chafe flaves for themfelves; in this, it is faid, (1 know not with 
what truth) they meet with no interruption, provided they ac- 
knowledge their fubfervience from time to time, and pay a tribute, 


or 
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or make fatisfactory prefents to their owner and his defcendants. 
Elegance of thinking finds no place here; the air is foft, the food 
ftimulating, and the paflions unreftrained, Child-birth is attended 
with little or no danger or difficulty. The fruitfalnefs of the foil 
leaves no room to fear that children will become burdenfome; and, 
this anxiety being removed, nature does the reft. 

Many families ally themfelves by marriage as foon as the children 
are born, without any other ceremony than the confent of parents 
on both fides. Such as have made free with the paffion before 
marriage, are not the lefs refpected by their hufbands, or the public : 
on the contrary, they are efteemed the better qualified to enter into 
matrimony, and are accordingly often preferred to abfolute ve/fals.- 

‘Searcely any of the prifoners taken in battle are now put to 
death, but are almoft all fold, and brought to fome part of the coaft. 
Polygamy -univerfally prevails, and contributes greatly to popu~ 
loufnefs. Of this we may form fome judgement from Hafflequift’s 
account of Egypt; he informs us of a Turk, who by feveral wives 
had 40 children; of another who had at once in his haram feventy- 
feven women all with child by him; and a third who had by eight 
wives, in ten years, eighty children, all of whom lived to mature 
age. But to produce examples of the like kind among the Negroe 
provinces; Bofman, in his account of Whidah, mentions that he 
had frequently feen fathers who had upwards of two hundred chil- 
dren. Upon interrogating a. certain captain of the king’s guards 
concerning the number of his family, he replied witha figh, that 
he was unhappy in that particular, not having above feventy living. 
Bofman then afked him how many had died, and he an{wered feventy. 
Thus a family of 140 children is by no.means looked upon as ex- 
Eraordinary-{g}.- 2 j. |. an ae 

Of the flaves fhipped from the coaft, not a fixth part are women ; 
and this happens from there being fewer female criminals to be 
 tranfported, and no female warriors to be taken prifoners. The 
number of females born exceeds the males, and though fome 
Blacks in the inland countries have ten, others an hundred wives, 
yet by the ftricteft enquiries from the inland. merchants, it appears 
_ that no man goes without a wife,from a {carcity of women ; and that 

[7] Mod. Univ. Hitt. vol. xvir ps 402+ 
Vou. U. Ddd although 
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although the richeft have many wives, the pooreft are not thereby 
precluded from having one or two; in fhort, that an unpaired man 
or woman is feldom or never feen. 

Thus of many hindrances to population in Europe, not one takes 
place in Afric; and {uch is the rapidity of propagation here, that it 
fhould feem there would be a fuperabundance of inhabitants, if 
the flave trade did not take fo many off. Certain it is, that in many 
parts of Afia the climate and other circumftances are fo much more 
favourable than the foil, that whilf the people multiply, the famines 
deftroy; for this reafon, in fome parts of China, fathers fell or ex- 
pofe their fupernumerary children. It feems from hence very pro- 
bable, that Afric not only can continue fupplying the Weft Indies 
with the fame quantities as hitherto; but, if neceflity required it, 
could fpare thoufands, nay millions more, and continue doing the 
‘fame to the end of time, without any vifible depopulation. 

Thefe cireumftances, together with the incurable ignorance and 
unfkilfulnefs of the natives, {pread over a country of fuch extent, 
abounding with gold and a multitude of other rich commodities, 
highly prized in Europe, feem to point it out as an obje@& of moft 
valuable commerce to the trading and manufacturing nations of 
that quarter; we find accordingly, that Britain alone employs 
50,000 tons of fhipping in it, and imports from thence to the 
amount of above half a million fterling, exclufive of the flaves. 

The populoufnefs of this country, and fpirit of the people, make 
it reafonable to fuppofe, that the conftitution of. flavery has been of 
fome thoufand years exiftence among them. Their commerce in 
flaves muft be fixed exceeding early. Jofephus, giving an account 
of the trade carried on by Solomon [r] with Ophir, which he 
places in Africa, mentions that, ‘* befides gold and filver,” there 
were brought to the king, «“ % wWorvs eAepas, Aibiowéc Te, % wiOquol,” 
s¢ much ivory, Blacks, and monkeys,” which are the fame com- 
modities that form the chief part of their trade at this day. Solo- 
mon however had no occafion for any great number of Blacks ; 
they were bought perhaps chiefly for attending the feraglios of 
princes, high- priefts, and other great officers of ftate;. or for adding 
variety to their retinues. In fome of the fubfequent ages, from the 

[r] About the year before Chrift 1od0,. 
decline 
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decline or ruin of thofe petty kingdoms which had ufed to traffic 
with them, the demand grew lefs and lefs, until the Negroe pro- 
vinces had no communication left, except with their neighbours, 
the Arabs and Moors. 

The want of more extenfive vent for their fuperfluous people, 
occafioned thofe horrid methods of diminifhing them, of which we 
read in hiftory, by facrificing them to their fettithes and great men; 
butchering their captives in war, and, in moft of the provinces, 
devouring human flefh ; which perhaps fupplied them with a per- 
manent kind of food, and made it lefs neceflary for them to break 
through their natural abhorrence of labour, and take the pains 
either of cultivating the earth, or laying up provifions againft un- 
feafonable years. Man’s flefh was then in fuch cheap eftimation 
among them, that they would give ten or twelve flaves for a horfe: 
Labat cites an example of one being fold for forty flaves. . 

The Portuguefe, who were the earlieft Europeans of the modern 
ages that had any intercourfe with thefe people, and firft came 
among. them about the year 1450, found flaves an eftablithed article 
of their inland commerce with one another, and hence conceived 
the idea of turning this local medium of traffic to account, by pur- 
chafing flaves to work their mines in South America. It is not 
improbable too that they thought it a meritorious a& to refcue fo 
many human victims from fuffering death and torture, under fuch 
idolatrous and favage cuftoms; and thus make their private gain 
compatible with the fuggeftions of humanity and religion. 

It was the South-weft part which the Portuguefe firt grew 
acquainted with. Many years pafled before the Englith entered 
into the flave trade; in 1621, when captain Jobfon touched at the 
river Gambia in the North-weft part; the inhabitants offered him 
feveral flaves in exchange for goods; but he refufed, alledging 
« that the Englith did not: trade in them;” for a long time after, 
this traffic was regularly adopted by many of the different European 
ftates, fo abundant were flaves, and fo eager the natives to furnith 
themfelves with brandy, ttinkets, and other novelties, that, evén in 
1730, Snelgrave tells us, he purchafed a child for a bunch of beads, 
worth no more than half a crown. But, to fpeak of the prefent 
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ee of this trade, the rivalfhip of the cAioee the bad manage- 
ment of fome factories, and the overbidding of others, have opened 
the eyes of the crafty natives to their intereft, and fuch a compe- 
tition being extremely favourable to their avarice, they have gra- 
dually raifed the price to 231. and 24/. per head for able men and 
women; but, rating the price at 20/7, at medium, the annual profit 
to the Africans is 800,000/. fterling, out of which their petty fove- 
reigns on the coaft draw a tribute, by way of capitation tax on all 
that are exported, of not lefs than 70 or 80,000/; the moft of 
which, if not the whole, arifes from the extrufion of thofe, who, 
agreeably to the primitive frame of their conftitution and ufages, 
would but for this trade have been put to death, and fo loft to their 
country, without any refulting benefit. The love’ of gain, which 
enables them the better to gratify their pride, floth, and debauched 
inclinations, animates them in fupplying the trade as at prefent 
conducted; and although it may lead to fome acts of violence and 
injuftice among them, yet it has leffened the number and atrocity 
of thefe acts, and is attended with fuch pleafing confequences to 
them, that it is probable they never will let-it g1G willingly. 

ae flaves in general are, 

. Such as are captived in war. 

2, Such as are fold by their brutal parents, or hufbands. ° 

3. Native flaves fold by their owners, generally for fome crime. 

4. Such as are free born, but condemned to coal of freedom 
for fome flagitious offence. 

Of the latter fort there i is a great number; fince to their natural 
vices is fuperadded, in fome provinces, a long lift of conftructive 
erimes, for which the punifhment affigned by their Kings. and great 
men is, a fine or flavery. 

In fome places, offences of all forts, except treafon, are PE 
with money; but, that being deficient, the penalty is flavery. * In 
others all crimes and offences, Brae and fmall, are punifhed with 
flavery. 

An owner Here has the anialute dominion over his flaves, - theti 
bodies, life, and goods, as the kings have over thofe of their vaflals. 
He may kill or fell his flaves and their children at pleafure; and 
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parents confider their own offspring, as creatures wholly in their 
power, to be difpofed of juft as they think proper. The children 
uniformly follow the condition of their mother: if the is a flave, 
they continue fuch, though the father be free. All their work is 
peiformed by their women and flaves, and the latter are in place of 
beafts of burthen. Hence the chief riches among all the Negroe 
{tates confift in the number of their flaves. If they treat them at 
any time with particular indulgence, it appears to arife folely from 
the advantages derived from their fervice, and the fear of their 
elopement; but the third offence of this fort is punithed by death, 
‘or fale to the traders, at the pleafure of their owner; their care of 
the children of their flaves is founded upon the fame interefted 
motive; for thefe are their wealth: and many breed flaves, like 
cattle, to make profit by the fale of them, either to the more opus 
Jent natives, or to the Black or White traders. Before the Euro- 
peans traded to this coaft, their flaves, as well as prifoners of war, 
ufed to be facrificed to their divinities; flaughtered or buried alive 
at the funerals of their princes and chief men, and at all great 
feafts. Slaves and prifoners were indifcriminately devoured; and: 
in fome provinces were regular markets, at which the aged and 
infirm were publicly fold for thefe ufes. There is even fome reafon. 
to believe, that in the interior countries thefe cuftoms ftill prevail 
in a degree, though much fewer are butchered than formerly. 
Indeed, the profits by felling in trade all thofe whom formerly they 
ufed to put to death, in fo many various modes, and for various 
caufes, either from revenge or fuperftition, for food or amufement, 
are fo great, that it is probable but very few of their flaves, prifoners, 
and criminals, are now put to death. As they confider their flaves. 
merely as their neceffary beafts during life, fo they treat their bodies. 
with no mark of humanity after their deceafe. In moft of the 
provinces they do not beftow even interment upon them, but throw 
their carcaffes in any open place, and leave them a prey to wild. 
animals; in a few places only they cover them with earth, but 
without any ceremony... 

The emoluments they draw from their flaves, in one way: or 


_other,, operate as a perpetual incentive to their encouraging popula. 
| tion: 
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tion (already fo favoured in feveral local circumftances, as has been 
mentioned) to the utmoft of their power; in order that they may 
never want a fufficient number for their domeftic fervices, for agri- 
culture, and other purpofes ; befides enough of fupernumeraries, to 
fupport and augment their revenues arifing from trade with the 
Europeans. - Slaves may therefore be now confidered with them, 
actual flaple products, as much as wool and corn are to Great Britain. 
They have gained by this means a conftant vent for all their rogues 
and vagabonds ; and the tranfportation of them is fo far from being 
a burthen to their ftates, as the cafe is with refpect to the European 
nations, that it is highly lucrative to them. | ‘Thus they are relieved 
from their vileft criminals, with a large piofit.into the bargain ; 
whilft the European plantations in America are made the common 
receptacle of thefe abandoned outcafts ; and are become as ufeful to 
the African provinces, as {cavengers to a dirty town, or Virginia and 
Maryland to Britain. It is clear, that the African ftates have juft as 
good right as any European power, ‘to banith their criminals. to 
other parts of the world that will receive them; it is certainly 
agreeable to the -principles of humanity, that captives alfo fhould 
be exiled, rather than cruelly tortured to death; and by banifhment 
of all thefe vitims for life they reap this fure benefit, that they 
are effectually prevented from returning to repeat again their former 
courfe of criminal or hoftile practices ; nor is the indemnification 
for thefe practices trifling, which accrues to the refpeCive ftates, 
from the fale of their bodies to the Europeans. 

In England, multitudes are hanged, and many more fent to the 
plantations and fold into flavery; fome for a term, others for life. 
Such as are executed, can no longer commit injury nor do good; but 
of the many hundred wretches tran{ported, many find'methods of 
returning, and generally, if not univerfally, follow the fame trade of 
villainy as before, till they fuffer the wltimum jus of hanging. It 
may be {aid of our Englith tran{ported felons, as of the Negroe cri- 
minals, that neither of them go into a voluntary banifhment; but 
it muft be allowed, that the Africans may with equal juftice fell 
their convicts, as the Englith fell theirs ; and equally well vefta legal 
right to their fervice in the purchafers. The argument that fome are 
wrongfully punithedin this way, is nothing tothe purpofe; it holds 
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equally refpecting each government ; for how many examples have 
we continually, of innocent perfons condemned to death or banifh- 

ment in England, upon falfe evidence? and if this-occurs, as it: 
frequently does, in a country that boafts of its righteous laws, and: 
equitable forms of juftice ; we ought not to be furprized, that the: 
fame events happen in Africa, where juftice is fo ill adminiftered: 
through the natural barbarity of the people. Exclufive therefore of 
this argument, the African ftates. having the power of difpenfing 
life or death; they are likewife empowered to-regulate the condition: 

upon which life is granted, where it has been adjudged by their forms. 

of proceeding to be forfeited to their laws,. or cuftomary ufages.. It 

may juftly then be queftioned, whether this banifhment is to be 

termed involuntary ; fince the parties, knowing what mutt be the in- 
evitable penalty of their doing fo or fo, might have avoided falling. 

under it; but by committing offences to which the penalty is annex- 
ed, they wilfully fubje@ themfelves tothe confequential punifhment,, 

which is no other than flavery, perpetual. or temporary, at the: 
pleafure of their purchafers; to- whofe difcretion: the fellers have- 
left it. But although it is well known.that ninety-nine out of one: 
hundred of the flaves thipped- from Africa, arenow convicted felons,, 
whofe lives were forfeited; and whofe punifhment has been com- 
muted for flavery to the Europeans ; this faét is denied;.upon a fup- 
pofition, «that Africa’could not have fo many felons yearly as there 
“ are flaves thus fold.’” ‘To. elucidate this, let us. only canfider,, 
that Great: Britain has above two thoufand convicted felons yearly ; 

Africa does. not fell any thing near two hundied thoufand flaves: 
yearly; yet that would be only in the proportion of one hundred to: 
one ;, and Africa is not only one hundred,. but perhaps one thoufand: 
times larger’and more populous thanvGreat Britain.. It would not- 
be wonderful then, if from thence were to be fhipped' every year: 
two hundred thoufand-conviéts ; thefe in fact would be juft fo many. 
livés faved; and rendered ufeful to the community ; which advantages- 
would be wholly loft, were the flave trade univerfally given-up ; for- 

as the Africans are naturally thieves and: villains,, though {flavery is: 
the certain: punifhment-now on their conviction;. the breaking up of” 
the flave trade might indeed alter the punifiment to.that of death,, 


but would not reform them ;_ and.that. this would be the fure confe- 
quence,, 
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quence, may be judged from the well-attefted faGt, that if the flaves 
which the Afiicans bring to market are fo old or blemifhed, that 
they cannot get what they think a fufficient price for them, they 
will cut their throats before the faces of the Europeans [s|. To abolith 
this trade, is therefore no other than to refign them up to thofe dia- 
bolical butcheries, cruelty, and carnage, which ravaged their pro- 
vinces before the European commerce with them began. 

It appears from the fulleft evidence, that the provinces bordering 
upon the coaft do not feud any of their own natives into banifh- 
ment, unlefs for atrocious crimes; the major part are brought from 
the interior ‘parts, where thefe flaves are an eftablithed article of 
traffic; fome few captives of war, the reft convicts, or criminal per- 
fons, born in a {tate of pure flavery ; and over whom their owners 
exercife, agreeably to their ufage and conftitutions, the moft abfolute 
will and power. 

We are informed, that the Black merchants travel many hundred 
miles, and colle&t them from the utmoft extremities of Afric; great 
numbers, fold from Angola, having been brought from the interior 
parts of Althiopia, on the borders of the Indian ocean; and at Sabi, 
and in other provinces, inland, regular markets are held, where are 
to be fold men, women, children, hogs, fheep, goats, @&c. incom- 
mon, We find therefore, that thefe fupplies.are drawn, by a variety 
of channels, from every part of this extenfive continent; every pro- 
wince contributing a few; fo that by the time thefe {everal quotas are 
affembled at the coaft, or grand fhipping-place, they may well 
amount to a very confiderable multitude. 

If a Negroe, fo purchafed, fhould, upon being tranfplanted into a 
country where freedom is truly underftood, afpire to get free from 
that bondage in which he has always lived, or to which the judge- 
ment of his fociety has decreed him; I acknowledge there are no 
means of preventing his attempts, but by an exertion of force. Few 
men (except thofe Africans who live in their own country in a ftate 
of fervility) are without the defire of enlargement. Thefe Africans 
know not what freedom is, until they enter ourcolonies; and there- 
fore can have no paffion for a ftate, whofe qualities they are igno~ 
rant of. In regard to other countries, and other men, the laws of 

[s] Tveatife on the Trade from Great Britain to Africa, 1773. ; 
different 
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different ftates, aware of this furor for liberty, have taken care to lay 
reftraints upon it. In England, for example, the common labourers 
are obliged, by force of penal inftitutions, to remain content with a 
very limited portion of liberty. , The felons banifhed to America 
would foon evade their fentence, if not conftrained to obedience by 
fuperior ftrength. Without this curb, no man would -fuffer himfelf 
to be deprived of his perfonal freedom for debt; no feaman would 
fubmit to be prefled, no foldier to be retained in the fervice, no 
highwayman to be hanged. A labourer in England never confented 
to the laws which impofe reftri€tions upon him; but there is in 
every government a certain fupreme controuling power, included in 
the focial compact, having the energy of law, or publithed and de- 
clared asthe law of the land; by which every member of the com- 
munity, high and low, rich and poor, is refpectively bound: it is in 
truth an aflociation of the opulent and the good, for better preferving 
their acquifitions, againft the poor and the wicked. For want, 
complicated with mifery and vice, generally feeks relief by plunder- 
ing from thofe who are better provided. An African is as much 
bound by this fupreme power, as the Englith labourer. 

If then every African ftate has from the earlieft ages, as faras we 
can trace, not only tolerated a property in men, but aflerted and exer. 
cifed a right of felling their criminals, flaves of war, and native 
flaves, to any one that would buy them, in.this transfer is implied as 
much right of property in the vendee, as in the vender: no one 
queftions in that country, not even the criminals and flaves them- 


- felves, this right of felling, and acquiring a property; it is univers 


fally acknowledged; nor is the will of the party fold, ever confulted; 
he admits the vender’s right, as part of the law or ufage of his fo- 
ciety ; and this precludes all idea of slegal dure/s, and proves that the 
right of perfonal Property over fuch, as are purchafed out of a ftate 
of pure flavery, is lawfully continued to the fubfequent owners. 

No one doubts, but that every contract made in Afric for the pur- 
chafe of a flave, is there underftood by the three parties, the buyer, 
the feller, and the perfon fold, to be perfeGtly firm and valid; the 
one knows what he buys, the other what he fells, and the third, 
that his fervices are thus become tranflated to his new owner; he is 
confcious likewife, that he himfelf would acquire the fame right, 
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fhould he ever become a flave-holder ; accordingly we are told, that - 
in certain provinces, the flaves are permitted to growrich enough to 
become themfelves the buyers and proprietors of flaves. The com- 
mencement of this bondage therefore in Afric is fo very far from™ 
being illegal, that (refpeCting the laws and cuftoms of that conti- 
nent) it is univerfally ‘admitted and {an@ified by publick notoriety, 
eftablifhed ufage, and the general full confent of all the inhabitants. 
Surely, a voyage from Afric to any other country, where this claim 
of property is continued, cannot diffolve the bargain. 

In regard to captives of war, fold as flaves, it appears that they 
come under that ftate by an act of their own, which cannot be 
deemed otherwife than voluntary. It is ‘evident, from the hiftery 
we have of the Negroe ftates, that the moft potent among them 
cannot pretend to be enfured from flavery ; for it may become the 
lot of every one that ventures a battle. It is confiftent with every 
maxim of equity, reafon, and juftice, that a-perfon reduced'to this 
elafs, to which he intended reducing his conqueror; does (on the 
principle of enflaving, or of being enflaved) fubmit- knowingly 
and voluntarily to the event. Among Chiiftian princes at war with 
each other, Grotius obferves, that this practice of enflaving prifoners 
has entirely ceafed. But ftill fome fhadow remains among them 
of the original power, which the victors exercifed over their captives. 
‘Their perfonal liberty is reftrained, until they éither bind themfelvés 
not to refume arms, ‘or until a valuable ‘confideration is paid for 
their enlargement ; this‘ confifts either of a pecuniary ranfom, OF an 
exchange of man for man, which is the fame as giving value for 
value. It is faid, that a Negroe chieftain fpares the life of his 

captive, which fhews (according’ to the civilians) that heis-under ro 
abfolute neceffity of killing him. But ‘who is to‘ be judge of this 
neceflity, the civilians or the chieftain? This proves only a com- 
mutation of the mode, by which the chieftain feeks to be rid of,. 
and to deprive his enemy of further capacity to do him hurt. His 
rage and his fears. ufed formerly to meet fatisfa€tion by two ways, 
either by putting him. to cruel death, or. by holding him in {trict 
bondage; thefe both:fecured him frony future attacks.’ If he {pared 
his life for a time, it was only to make him drag -on a miferable 
exiftence, under continual hard treatment ; and bY a lingering mifery 
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adminifter more zeft to implacable vengeance, This was the 
cuftom before the Europeans vifited the coaft. But this trade di- 
verted the thirft.of blood, and the refinements of malice, into the 
love of gain ; and now the praétice of banifhment not only gratifies 
this powerful incentive, but confults their {ecurity equally - well as 
the antient mode, by removing their enemies, and efieeiaally pre- 
venting their repetition of hoftility. ; ' 

They, as well as the Europeans, confider their snioake as one 
who is to be redeemed witha price. They hold his body as their 
abfolute property ; and the prifoner, from the moment of his cap~ 
tivity, as wellas before he was made a prifoner, knows the full 
latitude of that power ; he. is confcious there is a price fixed upon 
his head; if he is redeemed from death by his countrymen, he is 
fenfible that he becomes juttly their debtor, and no lefs fo if, his 
countrymen refufing to ranfom him, he is redeemed by others. We 
form an erroneous idea of the Négroes, if we fuppofe that they prefer 
death to life; or that, upon the choice being offered, they would not 
rather be perpetual fervants to a man of tolerable humanity, than be 
mangled « and butchered by their inhuman conquerors. But without 
entering into the fubtle diftin&tions of civilians, which would lead 
us too far, it is certain, that the Negroe ftates at prefent encounter 
with each other, with a view chiefly to acquire as many flaves.as they 
can: flaves being their real wealth, whether retained for their own 
ufe, fold to other Negroe. ftates, or to foreigners; and all parties 
among them well underftanding this to be, if not the motive, at leaft 
the fure iffue, of all the wars in which they engage, ¢bey cannot be 
faid to fuffer injuftice who meet with that fave, which they either 
defign for others, or have reafon to expect t themfelves. 

It is faid, that many are hidnapped : into our plantations. This. 
however is a fact which wants to be proved. The trade is not now. 
to be eftimated by the manner in which it was originally carried on 
(when. irregular rovers of many nations made defcents upon the 
coaft), but as a regularly conduéted, and eftablithed plan. Our acts 
of "parliament, and the African company, ftridly prohibit the buying 
any panyard or. ftolen Ne legroe; under fevere penalties ; ; and the flaves 
bought by the faCtories always. undergo a review of the chief men of 


the aes to prevent any fuch being fhipped off; their intereft 
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makes this caution neceflary, becaufe very difagreeable confequences 
might enfue to the trade, if it fhould be neglected ; for, many years 
ago, when any violences of this nature were practifed, they not only — 
put a ftop to commerce at the particular place where they 
happened, but alarmed the neighbouring diftri€ts; and fuch injuries 
were ufually retaliated upon innocent navigators, who afterwards 
touched there, and were often furprized and murthered by the na- 
tives. Almoft every act of this fort, perhaps, has thus been atoned 
for at the price of blood; and it is therefore highly improbable that, 
under thefe circuinftances, any fuch thefts can at prefent be com- 
mitted ; nor would any planter knowingly purchafe Negroes ob- 
tained in that furreptitious manner, through a juft fear, that they 
would either fhorten their lives with pining after their friends and 
country, or take every opportunity of eloping from him; events 
which he has not equal reafon to expect from exiles, whom their 
country has renounced, and vomited forth. 

Banifhment being now fubitituted throughout moft part of the 
Negroe territory in Afric, in place of death; it is not furprizing, 
that the convicts and captives entertain horrid notions of it, and 
often ftruggle for relief before they quit the coaft. Many of them, 
itis probable, when they have committed faults, were threatened to 
be fold to the Europeans; and this memace may be often ufed, as the 
name of Marlborough was by women in Fratice, to frighten their 
children into good behaviour. Perceiving that this is the general 
courfe of punifhment, inflicted on very capital crimes, they -natu- 
rally apprehend it to be a moft fevere and cruel penalty. This ap- 
prehenfion muft dwell upon their minds the more, as they remain 
ignorant of the fate which has attended the many other thoufand 
exiles, their predeceffors, none of whom return to tell the tale; fo 
that, no doubt, their imaginations paint the change in the moft ter- 
vific colours, Thefe prejudices are ftrengthened by the neceffity 
there is for treating them as condemned criminals and viétims, 
from the time of their firft delivery into the hands of the Negroe 
merchants, by whom they are conducted through the country tied 
together with thongs te. prevent their efcaping ; at the factory they 
are fhackled for the like reafon, andon board fhip they meet ‘with 
the liketreatment. Thefe precautions are injurious to. their health, 

and 
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and confequently to the intereft of the traders; but they feem in- 
evitable. The many acts of violence they have committed, by 
murdering whole crews, and deftroying fhips, when they had it left 
in their power to do fo, have made this rigour wholly chargeable on 
their own bloody and malicious difpofition, which calls for the 
fame confinement as if they were wolves or wild boars. 

Several of the Negroes imported into our colonies, having been, 
queftioned, as foon as they had learned Englifh enough to be under- 
{tood, what opinion they had conceived in Afric of their future defti- 
nation among the white people; it appeared from their anfwer, that 
fome of thefe poor wretches believe that they are bought in oider to: 
be fattened, roafted, andeaten. Others fuppofe, that the Europeans 
buy them to make gunpowder of their bones; and Du Pratz fays,. 
that the French Negroes imbibe a notion from their infancy, that the 
white men buy them to drink their blood; which, he tells us, is 
owing to this; that when the firft Negroes faw the Europeans drink 
red wine, they imagined it was blood; fo that nothing but experience 
can eradicate theéfe falfe terrors: but as none of the flaves, who have 
had that experience, ever return to their own country, fo the fame 
prejudices continue to fubfifton thecoaft of Guiney, where they are 
purchafed. Some, who are ftrangers to the manner of thinking 
among the Negroes, imagine, that this can be of no bad confequence. 
But there are many examples of the contrary, efpecially if the 
Negroes, on their firft arrival, meet with no other flave who can 
talk their diale&t, and quiet their fears; for thefe have often. caufed 
fome to hang or drown themfelves, ‘and others to run away. 

To thefe prejudices may be afcribed the relu&tance they fo. often 
manifeft, on leaving Afric. They who are fold for heinous crimes,. 
as well as others who are fold for trivial faults, or perhaps. no fault 
at all, are equally fufceptible of thefe apprehenfions. The merely 
leaving their country, can work no fuch effeét on the minds:of thofe 
who are fenfible that, if they had: remained 1a it, or fhould return to 
it again, they muft Anevitably fufter death. Swelgrave mentions, that 
when he was-on the coaft, in 1730, the king of Old Calabar, falling 
fick, caufed (by advice of his marbuts)a child about ten. months old to 
be facrificed to his fetifhe, or divinity, for recovery. Snelgrave faw. 


the child, after it was killed, hung up on the bough of atree, anda 
live 
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live cock tied to it, as an addition to the fpell. Being afterwards on 
another voyage at the fame place, he beheld the fame king fitting ona 
ftool under a fhady tree, and near hima little boy tied by the leg toa 
take driven into the ground, covered with flies and other vermin, and 
two marbuts ftanding by: On enquiry he learnt, it was intended to 
be facrificed that night to their god Ego, for his majefty” s profperity. 
Snelgrave redeemed the child at the king’s own price, and carrying his 
bargain on board fhip, found that this infant’s mother had been fold to 
him the very day before; whofe joy on thus meeting again with her 
fon, fo unexpectedly refcued from the brink of flaughter, he patheti- 
cally defcribes; adding, that the ftory coming to be known among all 
the Blacks on board, it difpelled their fears, and imprefied thém with 
{o favourable an opinion of the white men, that although he had three 
hundred in all, they gave him not the leaft difturbance during the 
voyage. When their prejudices were diffipated by fo {triking an ex- 
ample of humanity fhewn to a Negroe, they perceived the Whites 
were not fuch bugbears as they had been induced to believe, and grew 
happy and peaceable, on finding that a white ‘mafter was likely to be 
more merciful towards them than a black one, 

The objection, that many die in tran{portation to the colonies, does 
not bear againft the trade itfelf, but againft fome defect or impropriety 
in the mode of conduéting it. A fimilar obje&tion may lie againft 
cooping up debtors or other prifoners in a clofe unwholefome jail ; 
fending convicts to America huddled together in {mall veffels; cram- 
ming foldiers into inconvenient tranfport fhips ; or impreffed men into 
clofe tenders,. or ill-conftruéted fhips of war; by all which means vaft 
multitudes have perithed, without any bead-roll taken of their num- 
ber, though, it is probable, the lift would run fhockingly high. To 
what end are the contrivances of ventilators, &c. but the prevention 
or diminution of this mortality? But the mortality is fully evinced in 
point of fa&, by the many expedients which have been recommended 
by humane perfons to render it lefs frequent. . 

The captains, I believe, to whofe charge they are committed, are 
careful of their healths to the utmoft of their power, confiftent with 
the fafety of their own lives; their intereft, and that of their employ- 
ers, depends much upon it. But captains, and other feafaring men, 
are not often philofophers or ‘phyficians; nor all as WEoioie as a 
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Linde ora Macbride. ‘The African merchants will, for their own 
fakes, adopt every expedient that may conduce to the good health and 
condition of thefe cargoes[#]; but even with the utmoft care it may 
happen, that an epidemic difeafe may break out during the paflage; 
probably the fmall-pox or fluxes. Accidents of this nature cannot be 
totally excluded; and itis fome fatisfaction to refle&, even in this cafe, 
that moft, or all of the poor wretches, if it were not for the trade, 
would have met with an untimely and more painful end in their own 
country; it is better furely, that a few fhould perith by fuch cafualties, 
than that all fhould die by the hand of an executioner. That in the 
native Africans fale of Negroes to our fhipping, various frauds have 
been committed, and perfons improperly and unjuftly fold; that mer- 
chants of fhips have been inhuman; that planters have been wantonly 
cruel, may be fuppofed from the enormity of crimes feen every day in 
the moft civilized ftates. To thefe abufes, efficacious remedies fhould be 
applied; and the African merehants will own the higheft obligations 
to government, if by falutary laws it can alleviate any diftrefles fuf- 
fered by thofe, whofe labour fupports our colonies, and enriches our 
mother country. But, to fay the truth, it muft be confeffed, that 
the difference between the condition of the Negroes in general in 
Africa, and in our colonies, is fo great, and fo much happier in our 
colonies, that they themfelves are very fenfible of it. I once interro- 
gated a Negroe, who had lived feveral years in Jamaica, on this fub- 
ject. - lafked him if he had no defire of re-vifiting his native country? 
[#] The benefit of ventilators in tianfport fhips has been found very great. In a Liverpool 
fhip which had ventilators, not one of 8a0 flaves died, except only a child, born in the voyage; 
but in feveral other flave fhips without ventilators, there died 30, 40, 50, or 60 in a fhip. 
Capt. Thompfon, of the Succefs tranfpoit, with 200 preffed men, delivered out of gaol with dif- 
tempers on them, were all landed fafe in Georgia (1749), though they had been detained neal a 
twelvemonth on board; which wacommon good luck the captain attributed to his ventilators. 
Capt. Crammond, with 392 flaves bound to Buenos Ayies, cariied all of them fafe by the fame 
means, except 12 only, who weie ill with aeflux when they came on board. Tn the year 1753, 
ventilators being put on board the French veffels in the flave trade at Bourdeaux, it was found that 
by the ufe of them, inftead of one-fouith lofs in Jong paflages fiom Afiica to their plantations, the 
lofs feldom exceeded a twentieth ; and one vefiel faved 308 out of 312 flaves, in fpight of moft te- 
dious calms, and a lingering paflage. So in the Nova Scotia tranfpoit fhips, 12 to 1 more-weie 
found to die in unventilated than in ventilated fhips. © Hales, on Ventilators. Sho Be 
Thefe examples will prove, that the fhip owners of both nations have not been wanting in the 
exercife of means for pteferving the lives and health of the flaves tranfported from Africa; but it 
appears obvious, that Englith convicts and reciuits fent over-the water were fubject to equal morta- 
lity, till the like means were ufed for thei: piefervation. bi 
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his reply was to the following effe&; that he would mich rather ftay, 
live, and end his days, where he was. ‘That he could not live fo com- 
fortably in his own country ; for in Jamaica he had food and cloathing 
as much as he wanted, a good houfe, and his family about him;. but 
that in Africa he would be déftitute and helplefs, without any fecurity 
to his life, or any of thofe énjoyments which now rendered it com- 
fortable. Although fome few of thefe poor wretches may have inex- 
orable tyrants for their mafters, who may treat them worfe perhaps 
than any perfon of humanity would treat a brute; yet, in general, the 
cafe is very different, and one thing is felf-evident, that it being fo op- 
pofite to the intereft of any planter thus barbaroufly to treat, or inhu- 
manly to work his flaves to death ; if ever fuch inftances of cruelty 
happen, the owner is, without doubt, either a fool or a madman. 

Many of the Negroes in this ifland, the tradefmen, and fuch as are 
ufually called Houfe Negroes, live as well, or perhaps much better, in 
point of meat and drink, than the poorer clafs of people do in England; 
and not one of them, even to the plantation labourer, goes through 
half the work; for even thofe who cultivate the lands, are not without 
indulgence, and frequent intervals of recreation. 

If, indeed, we fuppofe a man bred up and habituated to a flate of 
pure flavery among numberlefs others in the fame predicament, fubject 
to the vileft {pecies of bondage; that his life, his perfon, his food, and 
acquifitions, are all at the abfolute and arbitrary difpofal of his owner, 
as much as if he were a meer ox or fheép; and that he is in hourly 
peril of being damnified in fome one or other of them, by the wanton 
cruelty or caprice of his owner: let us then imagine this unhappy 
wretch conveyed into another region, and among a people very differ- 
ent from the laft, m government, manners, and difpofition ; where his 
fervitude is tempered with lenity, where he is permitted to enjoy a 
little property undifturbed, where his life, his body, his food, and 
raiment, are protected and affured to him by public regulations; can 
we hefitate one moment to fay, that his yoke is now become eafy, 
his burthen light? and fhall we not conclude, that fuch a being, 
though perhaps averfe at firft to the change, through erroneous im- 
preffions, and utter ignorance of his future deftiny, will foon difcern 
the more happy circumftances of his new condition, and really think, 
that, compared with the paft, his prefent fervices are perfelt freedom. 

3 In 
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In this light, if we are impartial, we ought to examine the fubjed; 
not ufing flavery as an indefinite term, but confidering how far jut 
our particular idea or definition of it is, when applied to this or that 
fet of men, who live in a different part of the world; fince what is 
deemed flavery in one place, is far from being reputed fo in another: 
a Briton therefore, who has always lived in fruition of a rational free- 
dom, muft not judge of every other man’s feelings by his own ; be- 
caufe they who have never experienced the fame Britifh freedom, or 
any degree near to it, cannot poffibly hold the fame opinion of flavery 
that a Briton does; for they know not how to diftinguith it; and 
with fuch, the fervitude they live under, has neither horrors nor 
hardfhip. 
Among men of fo favage a difpofition, as that they fcarcely differ 
from the wild beafts of the wood in the ferocity of their manners, we 
muft not think of introducing thofe polifhed rules and refinements, 
which have drawn their origin and force from the gradual civilization 
of other nations that once were barbarous. Such men mutt be ma- 
naged at firft as if they were beafts; they muft be tamed, before they 
can be treated like men. Ridiculous is it, when the argument re-= 
gards fuch.men, to fay, that they do not come into our colony-firvi- 
tude under regular compaéts! True, they do not; for, if they did, they 
would no longer be flaves, in the ufual acceptation of the term. As 
flaves, they come into the colony from their native country ; but the 
difference lies in this, they were flaves, abjeét flaves in Africa, and fo 
would have continued, with infinitely greater difadvantages than they 
experience in the colony. Jn the former, they were fubject to all the 
feverities of the moft brutal and licentious tyranny, under men living 
in fomething worfe than a ftate of nature. In the colony, the owner 
of the flave receives him with a tacit agreement that his fervices fhall be 
pos with neceflary food and cloathing; a juft proportion and in- 
terval of reft; fome leifure toe for his own particular emoluments; a 
weather-tizht and convenient habitation; a profpect of many tempo- 
rary and occafional douceurs; and even of an in dependence, if his de- 
ferts fhould claim it. Add to this, that his life is protected by law, 
and that his owner hoids not an unlimited power over him. He en- 
joys a more narrowed de.,ree of liberty than fome fubject> in Britain, 
but in feveral 1efpcéts a aon larger extent than fome others, Under 
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the penal laws of Jamaica, he is (in general) entitled to equitable 
modes of juftice, trial, and judgement; from other laws he derives 

rote@ion, immunities, and emoluments. In his habitation, cloath- 
ing, fubfiftence, and poffleffions, he is far happier and better provided 
for than moft of the poor labourers, and meaner clafs, in Britain. It 
is not therefore a mere found, importing flavery, that makes men flaves; 
the Negroes here are not the more fo for the title; although the com- 
mon ideas of uninformed perfons lead them to think of their condi- 
tion in the very worft fenfe which that term admits. In truth, on 
many plantations, and under mild mafters, if they receive not hire in 
money, they receive an equivalent in the neceffaries and conveniencics 
of life, and the peaceable enjoyment of their private acquifitions; and, 
what is ftill better, good ufage, and proteétion from injuries ; which 
are a more current coin amongft the honeft and free-minded, than 
money itfelf. 

It does not follow, becaufe thefe flaves are delivered into the hands 
of Europeans by the Negroe merchants or potentates, to be dealt with 
as they think proper, that the Enropeans affert any power of infli@- 
ing cruelty upon them; or believe, there is any merit in abftaining from 
mifufage of thefe poor wretches ; who might poffibly have been put to. 
death, if they had not redeemed them. 

In fa&, the moft humane of the Europeans, among whom I furely 
may efteem the Britifh, hold them only in what Grotius and other 
authors diftinguifh as a legitimate, equitable fpecies of fervitude; in- 
cluding a fort of compact, by which (abftra@ted from the right ac- 
quired by purchafe ) one man owes to another pei petual fervices for the. 
prefervation of his life, for his fuftenance, and other neceffaries; and 
this is founded on the principles of reafon, ‘The mafter does not ex- 
tend his power over his flave beyond the bounds of natural equity, but 
a reciprocal obligation conneéts them; protection and maintenance on 
the one hand, fidelity and fervice on the other; this obligation has 
nothing in it oppreflive, but, on the contrary, gives the flave a cer- 
tainty of food and conveniencies; which others often want, who hire 
out their labours by the day. To this effe&t fays alfo Gronovius, 
‘* forafmuch as the mafter is bound to give food to his flave, fo is the 
flave bound to make a return or retribution by his labour; this duty 
is equally permanent on both fides:” and this is the kind of fervitude 
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exifting in Jamaica; the laws of which impofe fuch an obligation upon 
every owner of flaves, and punifh all who fail of conforming to it. 

From the furvey I have taken of the African Negroes, and the na- 
ture cf the flavery exifting among them, it will not, I think, be de- 
duced, that the people they export undergo more Hardie or injury 
by the tranfition, than they would have fuffered in their own country. 

The captives of war, inftead of being inbumanly ene pals 
into a ftate of fervitude, it is true; but it is fuch a ftate, that, under 
Chriftian mafters, who, I venture to fay, are not fuch tyrants as the 
African flaveholders, they enjoy indulgence proportioned to, and of- 
ten far tranfcending, the merits of their behaviour; the comforts, even 
I may add, the pleafures of life; and not a few obtain their freedom. 

Such as are banifhed for crimes and mifdemeanors, have reafon to 
rejoice at the fentence ; which reprieves them from fome horrid mode 
of execution, and prolongs their exiftence. 

Should any be unjuftly exiled, they may think themfelves happy in 
being placed beyond the reach of a cruel and favage government. 

If they were flaves in their own country, or had forfeited their free- 
dom by fome crime, they have no right to repine at the want of it in 
the country to which they are driven. ‘They were already flaves, and 
have only exchanged their owner and laws; the former, for one lefs ar- 
bitrary; the latter, for one more beneficent and gentle than they before 
had experience of. In general, they gain life, for death; clemency, for 
barbarity; comfort and convenience, for torture and mifery ; food, for 
famine. Infomuch that, after fome trial of their new condition, under 
a mafter who in fact purfues his own intereft beft in treating them 
well, they would account it the higheft at of inhumanity to be fent 
back to their native country. 

The choice of Negroes for different, purpofes requires experience, 
and particular attention ; for there is not only fome variety in their 
paffions and bent of mind, but, from the conftitution of their native cli- 
mates and local manners, they inherit a variety of different diftempers. 
The Coromantins, and many others of the Gold Coaft flaves, are 
haughty, ferocious, and ftubborn. The Minnahs, timid and defpond- 
ing, apt to deftroy themfelves upon the leaft, and often without any, 
provocation. The Mundingo Negroes are very fubjeét to worm dif- 
orders; the Congos to dropfies. The Ebo men are e lazy, and aveife 
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to every laborious employment; the women performing almoft all the 
work in their own country; thefe men are fullen, and often make 
away with themfelves, rather than fubmit to any drudgery: the Ebo 
women labour well, but are fubjec&t to obftructions of the menfirua, 
often attended with fterility, and incurable. The Congos, Papaws, 
Conchas, Whidahs, and Angolas, in general, are good field labourers, 
but the laft-mentioned are moft ftupid. The Negroes brought from 
Senegal are of better underftanding than the reft, and fitter for learn- 
ing trades, and for menial domeflic fervices. They are good com- 
manders ever other Negroes, having a high fpirit, and a tolerable 
fhare of fidelity: but they are unfit for hard work; their bodies are not 
rebuft, nor their conftitution vigorous. The delicacy of their frame, 
perhaps, has fome effect on their minds, for they are eafier difeiplined 
than any other ofthe African Blacks.. ‘The Aradas are thought to ex- 
cel all the reft in knowledge of agriculture, yet their {kill is extremely 
incompetent. ‘The Congos, and Gold Coaft Negroes, in. general, are 
good fifhermen, and excel in making canoes. 

It has been remarked of the Guiney Negroes, that, although they are 
for the greater. part of {trong, healthy bodies, they rarely live to a de= 
terminate old age in their own country... A Negroe there of fifty is 
reckoned-a very old man indeed; and at forty they: appear debilitated. 
This fhort fpan has been attributed to their exceffive venex ry: Buffer 
afcribes it to polygamy; but in Egypt, and the hotter parts of Afia, 
where polygamy. prevails, the inhabitants are found to attain great 
ages. So, in - Jamaica, if they are not far advanced in years when: 
brought over, they have been known to attain to 80 and go,,. or up] 
wards; but 50 and 60 are extremely ufual. 
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Of tbe CREOLE Staves and Arrican NEeGROEs in JAMAICA. . 


HE general character of our Creole flaves may be fummed up ine. 

the words.of an old proverb, ‘“ Like mafter, likeman.” ‘Lhey- 

are capable of being made diligent, and moderately faithful; or the re~- 
verte, juft as. their difpofitions happen to be worked upon. It cannot: 
be doubted, but the far greater part of them are more inclined to a life. 
of idlenefs.and.eafe,. than a life of labour: yet the regular difcipline. 
te 
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te which they are inured from their infancy, becomes habitual and na- 
tural to them, as it does to foldiers, failors, and f{chool-boys; and, hke 
the latter, their principal addrefs is fhewn in finding out their mafter’s 
temper, and playing upon it fo artfully as to bend it with moft con- 
venience to their own purpofes. They are not lefs ftudious in fifting 
their mafter’s repreféntative, the overfeer; if he is not too cunning for 
them, which they foon difcover after one ot two experiments, they 
will eafily find méans to over-reach him on every occafion, and make 
his indolence, his weaknefs, or fottifhnefs, a fure prognoftic of fome 
comfortable term of idlenefs to them: but, if they find him too intet- 
ligent, wary, and active, they leave no expedient untried, by thwart- 
ing his plans, miftnderftanding his orders, and reiterating complaints 
againit him, to ferret him out*of his poft: if this will not fucceed, 
they perplex and worry him, efpecially if he is of an impatient, fretful 
turn, till he grows heartily fick of his charge, -and voluntatily refigns 
it, An overfeer therefore, like a premier minifter, muft always expect 
to méct with a faction, réady to ‘oppofe his adminiftration, right of 
wrong; unlefs he will'give the reins qut of his bands, and fuffer the 
mobility to-have things their own way;~which if he complies with, : 
they will extol him to his face, contemf him in their hearts, and very 
foon bring his government into difgracé. But fuch a man, if ‘he is 
gifted with’ good-nature and humanity, will eafily get the better’ in 
every ftruggle; for thefe are qualities which-the Négroés prizé in their: 
faperiors above all others. Some overfeers, “unlefs tharply looked: 
after, have been known ‘to play the tyrant; and where this is the cafe,- 
we cannot blame their black’ fubjects for withing a change, nor for 
their zealous endeavours to effect it. ‘The old woman was much in 
the right, who prayed for the life of the tyrant Diony fius, fearing, that 
if-he died, fhe might fall under the dominion of a fucceflor, {till more 
odtous‘and ‘diabolical. It ‘would bé an aét of humanity, réfleaing the 
higheft- honour on‘ the legiflature of. Jamaica, if the gentlemen who 
compofe’ it fhould, in imitation‘of the French, promulge a*code of 
laws and ordinances refpeCting the Negroes, more particularly in the 
treatment of them upon their plantations; pcepning and punifhijig, in” 
an exemplary manner, all fecret practices of f barbarity’s that thofe men,. 
whofe callous hearts-are impenetrable to the feelings of human‘nature, 


may.-be-affected:in fome degree by a dread of legal pain’ and. ee 
ere: 
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Were this duly attended to, and proper encouragement given to ins 
formers, it would be impoffible to act fuch private oppreffions often s 
becaufe, out of the whole pofle of white fervants on each plantation, 
there might always be fuppofed one or more, who, from the abhor- 
rence of fuch practices, if not the allurement of reward, would quickly 
impeach the tyrant. At-the fame time, the very apprehenfion of fuch 
a eonfequence would infallibly check the moft hardened ; efpecially 
if, in addition to other punifhment, the law fhould difqualify the 
offender from ever again exercifing ‘his profeffion, or office, within 
the ifland. | 

If every owner of a plantation aided upon it, there would be no 
caufe for the interpofition of legiflative authority ; but it is well 
known, that a great many eftates belonging to different abfentees, and 
lying in diftant parts of the ifland, are often given up to the charge of 
one agent only, who cannot poffibly . refide at.all, nor_vifit them very 
frequently. Matters are then left to the difcretion of overfeers, whofe 
chief aim it is to raife: to themfelv es a character as able planters, by: 
encreafing the produce of the re{pedtive éftates ; this is too frequently 
attempted, by forcing the Negroes to labour beyond their abilities ; 
of courfe they drop off, and, if not recruited. inceffantly, the gentle- 
man fteals away like a rat from a barn in Hames, and carries the credit 
of great planterfhip, and vaft crops, in his hand, to obtain advanced 
wages from fome new employer in another difttri& of the ifland. The 
abfentees are too often deceived, who meafure the condition of their 
properties by the large remittances fent to them for one or two years, 
without adverting to the heavy loffes fuftained i in the produdtion of 
them ; and they find, too late, their incomes fuddenly abridged, and 
the finews of their eftate wafted far below their expeation. It might 
be of fervice to many of them, if they could bring themfelves to live 
more within bounds; be content with a moderate equal remittance, 
fuch as they know is proportioned to the ftrength of their labourers ; 
and once, in a certain number of years, revifit their plantations, in or- 
_der to regulate their future meafures from the plain evidence of their . 
own eyes and ears. iets 

When once they have fhot beyond the mark of ceconomy, and become 
involved in England, they grow infenfible to every other confi dera- 
tion than how to extricate themfelves; which is commonly atchieved 
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by exhaufting the vigour of their only fupporters ; when a little pa- 
tience, retrenchment of expénces,.and moderate uniform crops, would 
probably bring about: what they: with, without any lofs to their capi- 
tal. Humanity operates here like virtue; it is its own fure reward. 
Itis a planter’s beft intereft to be humane ; and it is cléarly moft con- 
ducive to-his honour and peace of mind. 

The great Chriftian precept «¢ of doing unto others what we would 
« that they fhotild do unto us,” {peaks pathetically to every rational’ 
breaft ; though few among us paufe perhaps to afk ouffelvés this can- 
did’ queftion : : How fhould F with to be treated, if F was in a ftaté of. 
fervitude, like thefe my fellow creatures ? Doubtlefs we would with,” 
that our mafter might bea Chriftian‘in ‘pradticé,. as well as_ principle,. 
and‘ render our condition as ealy as poffibte, by a mild and compaf- 
fionate ufage. - Let every oveffeer and planter'then orily act the part 
of that mafter, and not be feduced, by a foolifh vanity, to plume: 
himfelf on his happier lot, or fancy that He is ‘created to be the ty- 
rant, riot the friend, to.mankind.. “I thall not attempt ‘to, give a’com-: 
plete defcription of all the cuftoms and maniiers of our Creole Ne- 
gtoes, | fince many of them are not worth'recording ;' and, int. conf- 
quence. of theit frequent: intermixture. with the native uxfeicans they 
differ but. little in many articles. 

«In their tempers they-arein géneral irafcible, conceited, ‘proud, in+- 
dolent, lafctivious, credulows, and very attful: They’ ate’ excellent: 
diffemblers, and. fkilful flatterers. They poffefs good-nature, and: 
fometimes, but rarély, gratitude. ‘Their meiory foon lofes the traces: 
of favours conferred on them, but faithfully retains a fenfe of injuries ; 
this fenfe is fo poignant, that they have been known to diffemble their 
hatred for: many: years, until:an- opportunity has prefentéd, of* retali- 
ating ;. and, ih taking their’revenge, they: fhew a treachery, cowardice,, 
and deliberate malice, that almoft exceed credibility. A ftupid infeh-- 
fibility of danger often gives-them the'{pecious appearatice of dauntlefs 
intrepidity ;. though, when once’thoroughly: made fenfible of it, none: 
are more arrant cowards. Av blind anger; and brutal rage, with. thenr: 
ftand frequently in’ place of manly valour; Tthe imipreffions of: fear, 
naturally accompanied with: cunning | and warinefs, make ‘them ‘always. 
averfe'to any other mode of engaging with any enemy, than by ant- 
bufeades, and: furprize; and. in all- their boxing matches with one: 

another, 
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another, one may obferve their efforts directed by, malice, fo foon as 
their fury is raifed. When they have been. employed again ft the re- 
bellious flaves, each party meeting:in.a wood, have difperfed in an 
inftant, and every man fingled out his tree, behind which he thel- 
tered his perfon, . and fired. -After the frft- volley, one party g gene- 
rally fled; but, if both ftood their ground, the next- conti was 
made with cutlafles, -in the management of which they are furprifingly 
ative and fkilful, ufing either hand alter nately, as they fee occafion. 
But they would never be brought to withftand horfe; platoons, or 
{erewed bayonets; nor. to engage in an open place. ‘When they did 
not fucceed at the firft fire, they trufted to the lightnefs, of their heels, 
rallied at fome, diftance, if not too clofely. purfued,. and returned again 
to. the buth- -fight. They are remarkable, like the North American 
Indians, for tracking i in the woods ; difcerning the veltige of the, \per= 
fon, or party, of whom they are in queft, by the turn of a dried leaf, 

the pofition. of a {mall twig, and other infignificant marks, which an 
European would overlook ;. but I have-known. fome, white Greoles not. 
lefs expert at this art, which they acquired, as they. faid, by frequently 
ranging the woods after wild hogs, or runaways. The Negroes know 
each other’s haunts and aeticeat much better than the Whites ; and, 

probably, form their conjectures, by reflecting which way they would 
fteer their courfe, if they_were purfued themfelves. In. marching 
through a wood they walk in -enfilade, but do not always keep filence.: 
Sometimes, when engaged with’ cutlaffes, they will - fight very. -defpe- 
rately, and ftand to it with the infenfibility of: pofts, till they almoft 
‘hack one another to pieces, before cither, will furrender. 

They are in general excellent markfmen at a ftanding fhot, thei 
eye quick, and fight. fo clear, that they feldom mifs; yet their vifion 
(as I have before remarked) is the worft poflible for the regular pofi- 
tion of any thing. They carnot place a dining-table {quare in a 
room; I have known them fail-in this, after numberlefs: endeavours ; 
and it is the famein other things. So that fuch as are bred carpenters and . 
bricklayers, are often unable, after many tedious and repeated trials with 
the rule and plumb- -line, to do a-piece of work ftraight, which an ap, 
prentice boy in England would perform. with one glance of his eye in 
a moment. It is. fomewhat unaccountable, too, that they always 
mount a horfe on the off-fide. . Their ideas feem confined toa very. 
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few objects ; namely, the common occurrences of life, food, love, and 
drefs: thefe. are frequent themes for their-dance, converfation, and 
mufical compofitions. 

The African, or imported Negroes, are almoft all of them, both 
men and women, addiéted-to the moft beftial vices, from which it is the 
more difficult to reclaim them, .as they are grown inveterately con-~ 
firmed by habit from their very infancy. In Guiney they are taught 
to regard a dram, as-one of the chief comforts of life; they grow up 
in this opinion: and I have feen fome of them forcing the precious 
liquor down the throats of their children, or pickaninnies, with the 
fame eagernefs that indulgent mothers in England fhew, when they 
cram their little favourite with fagar- plumbs. In thieving they are 
thorough adepts, and perfeétly - accomplithed. To fet eyes on any 
thing, and endeavour to’ poflefs it, is with them intirely the fame. 
From this caufe it happens, that, upon their being brought into the 
plantations, they are foon engaged in quarrels, which fometimes are 
attended with fatal confequences ; ; for, when.they are prompted to re- 
venge, they purfue it againft one. another. with fo much malevolence 
and cruelty,. that the punifhment: exacted i is generally beyond all pro- 
portion greater-than the offence can poflibly merit. It is therefore 
moft prudent for a planter to wink at petty offences againft himfelf, 
but to chaftife all thofe who are found guilty of doing injury to the 
perfon,-or property, of their fellow Blacks; by which means he will 
be the conftant referee and umpire of their difputes; and, by accom- 
modating them agreeably to jultice and right, prevent his Negroes 
from having recourfe to open violence, or fecret vengeance, againit 
each othet; which are too often perpetrated with a blind and unrelent- 
ing hatred ; in purfuit whereof many have been killed outright, others 
maimed, and.not a few deftroyed by the flower operation of fome 
poifon. 

The Creoles, i in general, are more ant from ebiiety, that parent 
of many crimes! I have known feveral, who rejected every fort of 
{pirituous liquor with loathing, and would drink nothing but water. 
If the. Negroes could be reftrained intirely from the ufe of fpirits in 
their youth, they. would probably never become very fond of dram-- 
drinking afterwards. I have often thought, that the lower order of 
white fervants on the plantations exhibit fuch deteftable pictures of 
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drunkennefs, that the better fort of Creole Blacks have either conceived 
a difguft at a practice that occafions fuch odious effe&s, or have re- 
frained from it out of a kind of pride, as if they would appear fupe- 
rior to, and more refpectable than, {uch beaftly white wretches, Be 
this as it may, there is nothing furely can more degrade a man, than 
this voluntary rejection of his rational faculties ; deprived of which, 
he finks below the loweft rank of brutes. The Creole Blacks differ 
much from the Africans, not only in manners, but in beauty of 
fhape, feature, and complexion. ‘They hold the Africans tn the ut- 
mott contempt, ftiling them, ‘ falt-water Negroes,” and ‘* Guiney 
“birds ;’’ but value themfelves on their own pedigree, which is reck- 
ened the more honourable, the further it removes from an African, or 
tranfmarine anceftor. On every well-governed plantation they eye 
and refpect their mafter as a father, and are extremely vain in refleét- 
ing on the connexion between them. Their mafter’s charater and 
repute cafts, they think, a kind of fecondary light upon themfelves, 
as the moon derives her luftre from the fun; and the importance he 
acquires, in his ftation of life, adds, they imagine, to their own efti- 
mation among their neighbour Negroes on the adjacent eftates. Their 
attachment to the-defcendants of old families,. the anceftors of which 
were the mafters and friends of their own progenitors, is remarkably 
ftrong and affectionate. ‘This veneration appears hereditary, like clan- 
fhips in the Scotch Highlands; it is imbibed im their infancy, or 
founded perhaps in the idea of the relation which fubfafted between, 
and conneéted them in, the bond of fatherly love and authority on the 
one fide, and a filial reverence and obedience on the other ; nor is this: 
effet, however it arifes, unmixed with fomewhat of gratitude, for the 
favours and indulgencies conferred on their predeceffors ; fome fruits 
of which they themfelves have probably enjoyed by devife ; for, even 
among thefe flaves, as they are called, the black grandfather, or father, 
dire&ts in what manner his money, his hogs, poultry, furniture, 
cloaths, and other effects and acquifitions, fhall defcend, er be difpofed — 
of, after his deceafe. He nominates a fort of truftees, or executors, 
from the neareft of kin, who diftribute them among the legatees, 
according to the will of the teftator, without any moleftation or 
interruption, moft often without the enquiry, of their mafter ; though 
fome of thefe Negroes have been known te poffefs from 50/. to 2004 
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at their death ; and few among them, that are at all induftrious and 
frugal, lay up lefs than 20 or 302 For in this ifland they have the 
greateft part of the {mall filver circulating among them, which they 
gain by fale of their hogs, poultry, fifth, corn, fruits, and other com- 
modities, at the markets in town and country. 

They in general love their children, though fometimes they treat 
them with a rigour bordering upon cruelty. ‘They feem alfo to feel a 
patriotic affeCtion for the ifland which has given them birth ; they re- 
joice at its profperity, lament its loffes, and intereft themfelves in the 
affairs and politics that are the talk of the day. Whoever has ftudied 
their difpofition and fentiments attentively, will be of opinion, that, 
with mild and humane ufage, they are more likely to become the de- 
fenders than the deftroyers of their country. As a large fhare of va- 
nity and pride may be obferveable among them, fo the better fort ap- 
pear fenfible to fhame. I have known a very confiderable number of 
them on a plantation kept in due decorum for feveral years, with no 
other difcipline than keen and well-timed rebukes; and my obferva- 
tions have tended to confirm me in opinion, that our Creole Blacks 
(for I {peak of them only) may, with a very moderate inftruGtion in the 
Chriftian rules, be kept in good order, without the whip. Rafh cor- 
rection has often rendered them ftubborn, negligent, and perverfe, 
when they might have been influenced chearfully to perform every 
thing required of them, by judicioufly working on their vanity ; by 
beftowing feafonable rewards and encomiums on their praife-worthy 
conduct, and by ftinging reproaches for their mifdemeanors. There 
are’ many artifices to be praétifed with the greateft fuccefs ; fuch as, 
degrading for a while from fome employment efteemed among them 
a poft of diftin@tion, and authority ; holding them up to the ridicule 
of their fellow Blacks, and the like. What they endure, upon thefe 
occafions, has nothing in it of that fenfe of vile abafement, which 
corporal inflitions are apt to produce; and whenever corporal punith- 
ment is carried to extreme, it is fure to excite a hearty and indelible 
contempt and abhorrence for the inflictor. 

The force of ridicule, on the contrary, brings upon them the cut- 
ting {neers of the other Negroes, and always turns the edge of their 
contempt and rage from their mafter, to themfelves ; and hence they 
may {mart more feverely under fuch reprehenfion, than they would 
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under the fcourge. Every overfeer has not the patience, of talents, 
to qualify him for this mode of governing, but all fhould endeavour 
at it; and, for this purpofe, it is neceflary for each of them to fiudy 
well the temper of every Creole Black under his particular command, 
to learn fomewhat of their private hiftory, and never neuey any fign 
of heat or paffiom in his admonitions. 

The firft and chief requifite therefore is to ae Now to command 
his cwn temper; for, without having gained this adv antage, he is 
totally unfit to be a manager of other mens but having once gained 
this point, he need not doubt of pafling ee a facce(sful admi- 
niftration. 

It is certain, that the Negroes, fo far-from faffering any inconyeni- 
ence, are found to labour with moft alacrity and eafe to themfelves in 
the very hotteft part of the day. The chillnefs of the morning air in 
this ifland feems to caft a damp upon their fpirits, and renders them 
for a time feeble and torpid; one fees them creeping flowly out-of 
their huts, bundled up with thick cloathing, fhivering, and uneafy ; 
but as the day advances, they grow more-and more adtive and alert. 
The opennefs of their pores gives a free tranfpiration to bad humours; 
and they would enjoy robuft health, under the hardeft toils expedient 
here, if they were lefs prone to debauch, and venereal excefs. They 
love warmth in the night, and never fleep without a fire in their 
hut ; the watchmen too, in the open air, lay themfelves upon a board, 
by a rouzing fire, and fometimes fo near, as to fcorch their very {kins; 
for it is to be obferved, that thefe nocturnal guards, like thofe of 
London, after a comfortable repaft in the evening, have no objeCtion 
to amufe themfelves, for the remainder of the night, with a dog’s 
fleep. They account fhoes and ftockings very ufelefs incumbrances ; 
and the foals of their feet, by conftant expofure, acquire the callofity 
and firnmefs of a hoof ; but fome, who are to take a journey over very 
rocky roads, prepare themfelves with fandals, cut from an ox-hide, 
which they bind on with thongs. They dread rain upon their bare - 
heads almoft as much as the native Africans; perhaps, their woolly 
fleece would abforb it in large quantity, and give them cold. When 
they are caught in a fhower, it is very common to fee them pull off 
fhirt and jacket, and fometimes their breeches or trowfers, all which 
they wrap up in a:bale, and place upon their heads. They are fond 

of 
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of covering this part of their bodies at all times, twifting one or two 
handkerchiefs round it, in the turban form, which, they fay, keeps them 
cool, in the hotteft funfhine. The fame cuftom prevails among the 
Eaftern nations, and probably from the like reafon; even the free 
Mulatto women here think themfelves not compleatly dreft without 
this tiara, and buy the fineft cambric or muflin for the purpofe, if 
their pockets can afford it. ‘The Creole white ladies, till lately, adopted 


| the praétice fo far, as never to venture a journey, without fecuring 


their complexions with a brace of handkerchiefs ; one of which being 
tied over the forehead, the other under the nofe, and covering .the 
lower, part of the face, formed a compleat helmet. ‘The Negroes ufe 
their heads, inftead of their fhoulders, or backs, for carrying all forts 
of burthens; with a dried plantain leaf they plait a circular pad, 
which they call a coffa; upon this, the load refts, and preferves their 
wool from being rubbed off. This cuftom enlarges, and ftrengthens, 
the mufcles of their necks, in an amazing degree ; and it is really 
wonderful to obferve, what prodigious loads they are able to carry 
in this manner, with the greateft apparent eafe; infomuch, that they 
will even run with them, and affirm, at the fame time, with a laugh, 
that they feel no weight; perhaps, the perpendicular pofition of the 
load, and the equilibre which, from habit, they know well how to 
give it, produce this facility of carriage, while the incumbent pref- 
fure is. diminifhed in proportion to the velocity of their progreflive 
movement under it; this, however, is no more than happens every day 
with the London porters, fome of whom will carry 300 1b. weight. 
The cotta ferves likewife for another purpofe ; on the voluntary divorce 
of, man and wife, it is cut in two, and each party takes half; as the 
circle was a fymbol of eternity, and the ring of perpetual love or 
fidelity, fo this ceremony, perhaps, is meant to exprefs the eternal 
feverance of their mutual affection. “Their diet confifts generally of 
pulfe, herbs, plantains, maize, yams, or other roots, prepared with 
pork, and fith, frefh or falt; falted beef, herrings, jerked hog, or 
fowls. Salt fith they are extremely fond of, and the more it flinks, 
the more-dainty ; they make likewife a kind of pudding, with pounded 
maize ; and fometimes of the {weet potatoe, which they call a pota- 
toe-pone ; their broths, or pots (as they are termed), are well feafoned 


with the country peppers; ochra is a principal ingredient ; and they are 
extremely 
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extremely relifhing, and nutritive ; but they come doubly recom- 
mended by the cleanlinefs of: preparation, their cooks ufually wafhing 
‘their hands three or four times, whilf they are about it; I mean the 
Creole Blacks, and better fort of the Africans; for as to the reft, they 
‘feed with all the beftiality peculiar to the genuine breed of Guiney. 
-Cane rats are much in efteem, and, when roafted. and ftuffed, are {aid 
‘to havea delicate flavour; but, to fee them impaled before the fire 
with their goggle eyes and whifkers, 1s enough to turn an European 
{tomach; the Creoles wath their mouths, as foon as they awake in the 
morning. About noon is their ufual-time of bathing, in fome river. 
open to the fun. They firft wet their bodies all over, then roll in the 
Yand, and plunge into the water; this method ferves to cleanfe their 
{kins, as well as foap, or a fleth brufh. 

They are all married (ia their way) to a hufband, or wife, pro 
tempore, or have other family connexions, in almoft every parith 
throughout the ifland; fo that one of them, perhaps, has fix or mote 
‘hufbands, or- wives, in feveral different places; by this means they 
‘find fupport, when their own lands fail them ; and houfes of call and 
refréefhment, whenever they are upon their travels. Thus, a gene- 
ral corre{pondence is carried on, all over the ifland, amongft the Creole 
Blacks ; and moft of them become intimately acquainted with all af- 
fairs of the white inhabitants, public as well as private. In their 
houfes, they are many of them very neat and cleanly, piquing them- 
felves on having tolerably good furniture, and other conveniencies. In 
their care for their children, fome are remarkably exemplary. A Negroe 
“has been known fo earneft and fincere in the tuition of his child, as 
to pay.money out of his own pocket for {mith’s work, to keep a 
truant fon employed, during his apprenticefhip to that bufinefs, that 
‘he might not become remifs in acquiring a proper knowledge of it, 
for want of work. ‘They exercife a kind of fovereignty over their 
children, which never ceafes during life ; chaftizing them fometimes 
with much feverity; and feeming to hold filial obedience in much - 
higher eftimation than conjugal fidelity; perhaps, becaufe of the whole 
number of wives or hufbands, one only is the obje& of particular 
fteady attachment, the ret, although called wives, are only a fort of 
occafional concubines, or drudges, whofe affiftance the hufband claims 
an the culture of his land, fale of this produce, and fo on; rendering 
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to them reciprocal aéts of friendthip, when they are in want. They 
laugh at the idea of a marriage, which ties two perfons together indif 
folubly. Their notions of love are, that it is free and tranfitory. 

This is well known to their white gallants, for even the autho- 
rity of a mafter muft bend to the more. abfolute empire of Cupid ; 
nor is the fable beauty (except a very common hack) to be won,. 
without fome previous addrefs and courtfhip; in the progrefs of which 
the powerful charms of gold muft generally lend their aid, to make. 
the moft paffionate fuitor fuccefsful ; thefe belles allowing nothing. 
more of their perfons than their head, hands, and feet, to be at. their. 
mafter’s difpofal. ."Fheir propenfity. to lazinefs is chiefly con{picuous 
among the domeftic fervants, who are never more happy than when. 
they can find a commodious poft, pillar, or corner of a houfe, to loll. 
again{ft, whilft they are taking a nap. Ihave even feen them fall faft 
afleep, whilft attending at. table, behind a gentleman’s chair. Like fome 
other animals, they are fond of caterwauling all night, and dozing all. 
the-day. If- they indulge in.fleep at night, one muft fuppofe-they are: 
very little difturbed with anxious thoughts. ‘Their repofe is perfeétly: 
found; infomuch that. femetimes they are rouzed with the utmoft. 
difficulty; the loudeft clap of thunder,. or. the report of a cannon at. 
their ear, would not wake them. On the plantations I have feen . 
fome, but they are moftly Africans, fo exquifitely indolent, that they 
have contracted: very: bad ulcers on their feet, by fuffering multitudes. 
of chiegos to neftle and generate there, rather than give themfelves the. 
trouble of picking them-out. 

Although fome domeftics are very: trufty fervants ; the greater num-- 
ber are fo, merely becaufe they have no-fit inducement to be other-- 
wife, or no means of bettering their condition. But when occafion. 
offers, of ferving themfelves by a roguith fhift, adieu fidelity! You may. 
confide a fum of money to a Negroe’s charge, and he will: deliver 
it pundtually ; but, beware of leaving any fum cafually in his way, 
for he would‘not. be able to refift the temptation of ftealing it; his. 
fidelity, in the former cafe, arifes from his defire to imprefs you with. 
the beft opinion poffible of his honeft dealing, in order that you may 
afford him more convenient opportunities of pilfering from you, with-. 
out immediate detection. It reflects no great honour on their.dif-. 
pofition, that the freed Blacks and Mulattos are obferved to treat: 

their 
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their flaves with extraordinay harfhnefs, and fometimes even barbarity ; 
ay ea charaGferiftic of a vindictive, bafe, and cowardly mind. 

The domeftics are remarkably adroit in the negociation of all in- 
trigues, and affairs of gallantry ; and fhew a peculiar delight on being 
entrufted-plenipos, to-affit at’ thefe: congreffes of love. Upon thefe 
-occafions, the brain ,of a Spanifly efamorato, or an Italian cecifbeo, 
cannot be more fruitful of expedients.. The: fuperftition. of thefe Blacks 
is carried to very fingular lengths,’ although the more’ polithed 
among theni believe in a futuré: ftate of reward and punifhment ; 
they do not confider certain acts to. be crimimal,: which are ufually re- 
puted fuch among true believers —-Murdér’ is! with mogt of . them 
-efteemed the higheft impiety.—Filial difobedience,: and infuulting : the 
athes of the dead, are placed next. . But as ‘for petty larcenies, affairs’ 
of gallantry, fornication, Sc. they are reputed only peccadilloes, which 
are fufficiently punifhed in this world, with the baftinadoe, ‘or the dif- 
tempers occafioned by them. ‘The greatelt affront that car poffibly 
be offered a Creole Negroe, is to curfe ‘his father, mother, or any” of 
‘his progenitors. This generally provokes a fpeedy revenge on the ag- 
gteflor, after every other mode of provocation has-failed. They firmly 
believe in the apparition of fpe&tres. Thefe of deceafed ftiends are 
duppies ; others, of more hoftile and tremendous afpe@, like our raw- 
head-and-bloody-bones, are called dugaboos. The moft fenfible among 
them fear the fupernatural powers of the African. obeah-men, or pre- 
tended conjurers; often afcribing thofe mortal: effe€tsto magic; which 
are only the natural operation of fome poifonous juice, or preparation, 
dexteroufly adminiftered by thefe villains. ‘ But the Creoles imagine, 
that the virtues of baptifin, or making them Chriftians, render their art’ 
wholly ineffe€tual; and, for this ie ion only, many of them have de- 
fired to be baptized, that they might be fecured from Odea. 

Not Jong fince, fome of thefe execrable wretches in Jamaica. 
introduced what they-called the myal dance, and eftablifhed a 
Kind of fociety, into which they invited all they could. The lure — 
hung out was, that every Negroe, initiated into the myal fociety, 
would be invulnerable by the white men; and, although. they 
might in appearance be flain, the obeah-man could, at his pleafure, 
reftore the body to life. The method, by which this trick was 
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earried'on, was by a cold infufion of the herb branched colalue [2]; 
which, after the agitation of ‘dancing, threw the party into a pro- 
found fleep. In this ftate he coitinued, to all appearance lifelefs, 
no pulfe, nor motion of the heart, being perceptible; till, on being 
rubbed with another infufion’ (as yet unknown to the Whites), the 
effects’ of: the colalue gradually went off, the body+refumed its 
motions, and the party, on whom the experiment had been tried, 
awoke as from a trance; entirely ignorant of any thing that had 
paffed fince he left off dancing. Not long ago, one of thefe 
myal men, being defirous of feducing a friend of histo be of their 
party, gave him a wonderful account of the powerful effects pro- 
duced by the myal infufion, and particularly that it rendered the 
body: impenetrable to bullets; :fo-that the Whites would be per« 
fectly unable to make the leaft-impreffion upon them, although 
they were to fhoot at them a thoufand times. His friend liftened 
with great attention, but feemed to doubt the truth of it exceed- 
ingly ; but, at’ length, propofed to the:other, that, if he was 
willing to ftand a fhot, he fliould be glad to make the experiment; 
and, if it turned out as‘he pretended, he himfelf would then moft 
readily confent to:.be a.myal man. To this the other agreed, not 
imagining, perhaps, that matters would come to extremity; or elfe 
convinced in his own mind of the reality of what he afferted. 
Having prepared himfelf,:he:ftood up to receive the fhot. His 
[z] This herb is a fpecies of Solanum, and is the aquaragiia ‘of Brafil. Pifo, 22 3. Browne, 174. 
It is very common in the lowlands, of Jamaica. It is alfo calléd the jolaaum fomuiferum officinale. 
The Negroes make ufe of it daily for food in their broths ;- and it is found, by long experience, 
to bea pleafant and wholefome green. Batham fays, he was furprized to fee the Angola Negroes 
eat it'as we ufe fpinnage in Europe, without any prejudice, it has fo ftrong a refemblance to the 
deadly nightthade. . Pifo fays,. “that the rind of it, bruifed and {teeped in water, intoxicates tith 
‘fa, that they' may be; eafily taken,. but does not kill them.” The juice is cooling and re-- 
fhingent ; the leaves, applied, to the head in phrenetic fevers, give eafe. It is probable, its nar- 
cotic qualities are deftroyed by the fire int boilitig ; but that the crude juice, or a cold infufion of 
the: bark and leaves, woiild be found to poflefs them in a high degrée;. which agrees with Pifo’s 
account of the effects on fith. .The myal- gentry make the infufion with rum. In regard to the 
other infufion, which puts.an end to its operation, we can only conjecture. It is poffible, that, 
by frequent tiials, the Negroes have found pretty accurately the Jength-of time which the fleep 
say laft, and fo take‘care to’ proportion the dofe. Befides, it has lately been difcovered, that ve- 
getable. acids, fuch as lime-juice, vinegar, &c. are antidotes to the effect of opium, and all vege- 
table poifons, taken internally : their external application has not been tried; but might probably 
anfwet'the fanie purpofe, efpecially towards the decline of the fleepy fit; and I-think it is not 
unlikely, that thefe Negroes we them to.reviye their myal men. 
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friend fired, and killed him dead. This accident, with the: cir- 
cumiftances leading to it, were foon made known; and, for fome 
time, brought the priefts and their art into great difrepute among 
all their converts. The dexterity of thefe priefts, or conjurers, 
in the preparation of poifons, has been. mentioned by many authors. 
Kalm obferves, that this art is known to the Negroes of North- 
America, in the provice of Pennfilvania ; cand that they: frequently 
practife it on one another. This poifon does not kill immediately ; 
for fometimes the fick perfon dies fome years after: but, from. the 
moment he receives the poifon, he falls into a decline, andenjoys 
but few days of good health. Kalm fays, they commonly employ 
it on fuch of their brethren. who behaye. wells are beloved by’ their 
mafters; and feparate, as it were, from their countrymen: or do 
not like to converfe with them. -There are hkewife other reafons 
for their enmity; but there are few examples of their having 
poifoned their mafters. Perhaps, the mild treatment they receive 
keeps them from it; or they fear a difcovery;,.and that, in {uch cafe 
their punifhment would’ be very; Severe [zx]. Sir --Hans - Sloane 
gives one or two inftances. of this practice in: Jamaica. “And Dr. 
Barham tells us, that the favannah. flower,. which grows exceed- 
ingly common in all the lowlands of that:ifland, has been made ufe 
of for this purpofe. It is a fpecies of dog’s bane; the cpocynum 
ereétunt of Sir Hans-Stoane, -p. 206.3: the nirzum of Browne, pi:2 Boi 
It is one of the rankeft. poifons in the world. Barham fays, .he faw 
but two drachms of the expreffed juice given to.a dog, which 
killed him in eight minutes; but that it may be fo ordered, that it 
fhall not deftroy a pérfon in many days, weeks, months, or years. 
Some call it the Spanifh gilly-flower. Some years paift (continues 
he) a practitioner of phyfick was poifoned with this plant by his 
Negroe-woman, who had fo contrived it, that it did not difpatch 
him quickly; but he was feized with violent gripings, inclination 
to vomit, lofs of appeti mal afterwards {mall convulfions in fe- — 
veral parts of his body, a “R ectic fever, and continual wafting of 
his flefh. Upon. application to.Dr. Barham for advice, he gave him 
fome nhandiroba kernels,” to infufe 1 m: wine, and drink: frequently ; 
“which cured him in time ; but i it was ‘long’ before. the convulfivé 
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{fymptoms ‘left him! TRIS plant is an ever-green; and it. is re« 
marked, that 1o-“animat- will meddle with it, although in the 
greateft drought; and'-when -no- other green thing: appears... The 
root, dried and powdered, 48; purgative, _ The milky juice. of the 
plant: is .a‘fevere: cauftic, -and -takes away warts and ring-sworms, 
Barham gives another imftance of its-deleterious effects. A. Negroe, 
having fome rum in ajar, ignorantly ftoppedthe mouth. of it over- 
night .with fome leaves gathered ‘from this plant, one or two of 
which fell in, and fo imparted their noxious quality to all the liquor. 
The next: morning, he drank.fome of it himfelf; and diftributed 
drams: to feveral of) his countrymen; but, in lefs than two hours, 
they were alt-feized ‘with violent vomiting, and tremors all over 
their bodies..’. Upon the alarm being given, a furgeon was fent for; 
but, before he could arrive, three of them expired, and another 
Jay atthe point of death. Some Indian arrow-root was imme- 
diately: got, bruifed, and the!-exprefled juice adminiftered. The 
firft glafs. revived the:: Negroe. -that; appeared to be dying; the fe- 
cond. browght-him to’ the'ufé of his {peechs and, upon repeated 
dofes, he continued mending till he was. perfectly recovered. The 
nhandiroba is a climbing -plant.. Pifo, p. 259, calls it likewife 
acaricobo, ambuyaembo, and. caapeba;and. thus defcribes it. It is 
a fpecies of climbing. ivy..- Its. leaves; ate difpofed. like. the ivy; 
fomewhat roundifh;-and, ‘as it, were, terminating. in three points, 
green, {mooth, and :gloffy:;. the flowers fmall, of a dufky pale hue; 
the fruit round,‘ green, fhining, about, the fize of a large apple, the 
upper part appearing with a'circular indentation, and at the centre 
three lines uniting together at the extremity in an obtufe angle, 
The fruit on the-infide is difpofed: fomewhat , like the. walnut, but 
in three diftinet cavities, appearing, upon taking off the rind, per 
fettly white, and containing ‘an. dily kernel, of a pale yellow 
colour; inclofed -in a pelliclé. From this kernel an oil is ex- 
tracted, «which. may..be ufed for lamps, and holds a long time in 
burning ; but it is,of no we for food, becaufe it is extremely bitter, 
ais wellas the fruit.. .Barh'am fays, .the firft, time he met with this 
plant was in St: Ehomas’in.the Vale; where he faw it climbing 
and running up-to the top of very high trees. It happened to be 
in fruit. Its leaf much refembles the Englifh ivy; but the fruit 
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islike a green calibafh; only it hasa circular black line round it, 
and twoor three warts or little knobs. The ‘infide of the fhell is 
full of white, flattifh beans, inclofedin a white membranous fub- 
ftance ; and, when thoroughly ripe, the fruit turns of .a brownifh 
caft, like a ripe calabafh, The beans or nuts are then of a lightifh 
brown colour, covered with’ a thin, hard cruft, in which is a 
whitith kernel full of oil, and exceffively bitter. The.nuts are ge- 
nerally ten or twelvé in a fhell, clofe and comprefled; fo that, 
after being taken out, they cannot be replaced. He fays, the Spa- 
niards call it avilla; and the Negroes, that he employed to gather 
it, called it fabo. It feems to be a fpecies of the fevillea foliis 
cordatis angulatis, Linnei, Sp. Pl. Angl. « antidote cocoon of 
‘© Jamaica;”” whofe kernels yield a great deal of oil, of a_ bitter 
tafte, andufed here for burning. The Negroes infufe thefe kernels, 
when dried and {craped into a powder, in rum, to relieve pains in 
the ftomach. They alfo efteem them antidotes to poifon. But 
the pod feldom contains above three, or at moft four, feeds; and 
therefore it cannot be the fame as Barhath’s. Browne mentions 
‘very imperfectly, p. 373, a plant which he faw growing, on the 
windward part of Montferrat, at the fide of Kaby’s Gully; which 
bore white blofloms, fueceeded. by many. large apples, containing a 
number of large’ comprefféd feeds, - difperfed in’the pulp of the fruit ; 
which probably is the fame as that defcribed by:Batham. -; 

But to returhb: The- -Negtoes wear: the teeth .of wild cats,. and 
eat their flefh, as a charm for long life; for they hold the’ vulgar 
opinion, that a cat has nine lives. .Thus, by affimilation of the 
cat’s flefh and juices into their own, they imagine they can enfure 
longevity, and a power of fuftaining great fatigues.:: ‘Many a poor 
grimalkin has fallen a vidtim to this ftrange notion. Bits of red 
tag, cats teeth, parrots feathers, egs- -thells, and fifh-bones, are fre- 
quently ftuck up at the doors of their houfes when they go from 
home leaving any thing of value within (fometimes they hang 
them on fruit-trees, and place them in. corn-fields), to deter, thieves. 
Upon ‘conveérfing with forne of the’ Creoles‘upon this cuftom,- they 
laughed at the aeeaed vittue of the charm, and faid they prac- 
tifed it only to frighten away the. falt-water Negroes; of whofe de- 
jpredations they are moft apprehenfive.. Their funerals are the very 
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reverfe of our Englifh ceremony. The only real mourners are the 
hufband, wife, or very’ near relations of the deceafed; yet even 
thefe fometimes unite their voices to the general clamour or fong, 
whilft the tears flow involuntarily down their cheeks. Every fu- 
neral is a kind of feftival ; at which the greater part of the com- 
pany affume an air of joy and unconcern; and, together with their 
finging, dancing, and mufical inftruments, confpire to drown all 
fenfe of affliction in the minds of the real mourners. The burthen 
of this merry dirge is filled with encomiums on the deceafed, with 
hopes and withes for his happinefs in his new ftate. Sometimes 
the coffin-bearers, efpecially if they carry it on their heads, pretend 
that the corpfe will not proceed to the grave, notwithftanding the 
exertion of their utmoft ftrength to urge it forwards. They then 
move to. different huts, till they come to one, the owner of which, 
they know, has done fome injury to, or been much difliked by, he 
deceafed in his life-time. Here they exprefs fome words of indig- 
nation on behalf of the dead man; then Knock at the coffin, and’ 
try to footh and pacify the corpfe: at length, after much perfua- 
fion, it begins to grow more paffive, and fuffers them to carry it on, 
without further ftruggle, to the place of repofe. At other times, 
the corpfe takes a fudden and obftinate averfion to be fupported on 
the. head, preferring the arms; nor does it peaceably give up the 
difpute, until the bearers think proper to comply with its humour. 
The corpfe being interred, the grave is but flightly overfpread with: 
earth. Some fcratch up the loofe mould, with their backs turned~ 
to the grave, and caft it behind them between their legs, after the. 
manner of cats which have juft exonerated. This, they fay, is done, 
to prevent the deceafed perfon from following them home. When 
the deceafed is a married woman, the hufband lets his. beard re- 
main unthaved, and appears rather négligent in his attire, for the 
fpace of a month ; at the expiration of which, a fowl is dreffed at 
his houfe, with fome mefles of good broth, and he proceeds, ac- 
companied by his friends, to the grave. Then begins a fong, pure. 
porting, that the deceafed is now in the enjoyment of compleat fe~. 
licity ; and that they are affembled to rejoice at her ftate.of blifs, 
and perform the laft offices of duty and friendfhip. They then lay 


a confiderable heap of earth over the grave, which is called co- 
vering 
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ering it; and the meeting concludes. with eating their collation, 
drinking, dancing, and vociferation. © After this ceremony is over, 
the widow, or widower, is at liberty to take another {poufe imn- 
mediately ; and the term of mourning is at.an end. . 

‘The Negroe funeral calls to mind the late-wake of the highlands 
in Scotland, thus defcribed by Mr. Pennant. . The evening after 
the death of any perfon, the relations and friends of the deceafed 
meet at the houfe, attended by bag-pipe and fiddle. ‘The neareft of 
kin, be it wife, fon, or daughter, opens a melancholy ball, dancing 
and greeting (#.¢. crying violently) at the fame time. ‘This conti- 
nues till day-light, but with fuch gambols and frolics among the 
younger part of the compaty,. that the lofs which occafioned them 
is often more than fupplied by the confequences of that night. If 
the corpfe remains unburied for two nights, the fame rites are re- 
newed. ‘Thus, Scythian-like, they rejoice at the deliverance of 
their friends out of this life of mifery. The coranich, or finging 
at funerals, is ftill in ufe in fome places. ‘The fongs are generally 
in praife of the deceafed, or a recital of the valiant deeds of ‘him 
or his anceftors. = : Tee 

Cambden, in his account of the antient Irifh, mentions their 
cuftom of ufing earneft reproaches and expoftulations with the 
corpfe, for quitting this world, . where he (or fhe) enjoyed fo: many 
good things, fo kind a-hufband, fuch fine children, &c. There 
feems a ftriking conformity between this antient rite and that in 
ufe. among the Negroes. : 

‘The Negroes ftrew grave-dirt on the highway when any thing 
is ftolen from them, intimating this curfe: «« May the thief be re+ 
« duced to the fame ftate and condition as the corpfe which lies bu- 
«¢ ried in the grave whence this dirt was taken! may his exiftence 
“‘ be fhort! may he not live to enjoy his theft! but be crumbled 
* and trampled under foot, like the foil of a public road!” | 

This dirt is a material ingredient in their folemn oaths, which. 
are adminiftered in the following manner. A {mall quantity of 
the earth is mixed with: water in a calibafh. The perfon. who 
tenders the oath dips his finger into the mixture, and croffes. va- 
rious parts of the juror’s naked body, repeating the following im- 
precation as he touches each part, the juror affenting at the clofe 

of 
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of every fentence; after. which, he drinks up the refidue of the 
mixture, and may therefore be faid literally to /wallow the oath, 
which is to this effe&. If I have (ftolen this hog, fowl, corn, 
or—as it may happen to be thecafe), may the grave dirt make my 
bowels rot! may they burft and tumble out before my face! may 
my-head never ceafe to ach! nor my joints to’ be tortured with 
pain! &c. Regularly, the oath ought to be adminiftered by an 
obeah man; but their fuperftition makes them hold it in great re- 
verence and horror, even when adminiftered by any other Black, 
efpecially by an old man or woman: but they do not apprehend any. 
ill confequence will arife from breaking it, when tendered by a 
white perfon. : ' 

‘They have good ears for mufic; and their fongs, as they call 
them, are generally zmprompius, without the leaft particle of 
poetry, or poetic images, of which they feem to have no idea. 
The tunes confift of a /olo part, which we may ftyle the recitative, 
the key of which is frequently varied; and this is accompanied with. 
a--full- or general chorus. Some of them are not deficient in 
melody; although the tone of voice is, for the moft part, rather 
flat and melancholy. Inftead of choofing panegyric for their 
fubjec&t-matter, they generally prefer one of derifion, and not un- 
frequently at the expence of the overfeer, if he happens to be near, 
and liftening: this only ferves to add a poignancy to their fatire, 
and heightens the fun. In the crop feafon, the mill-feeders en- 
tertain themfelves very often with thefe jeux d’efprit in the night-- 
time; and this merriment helps to keep them awake. 

Their merry-wang is a favourite inftrument, a ruftic guitar, of 
four ftrings. It is made with a calibath; a flice of which being 
taken off, a dried bladder, or fkin, is fpread acrofs the largeft 
fe&tion; and this is faftened to a handle, which they take great pains. 
in ornamenting with a.fort of rude carved work, and ribbands. 

The goombah, another of their mufical inftruments, is a hollow 
block of wood, covered with fheep-fkin ftripped of its hair. The: 
mufician holds a little ftick, of about fix inches in length, fharpened 
at one end like the blade of a. knife; in each. hand. With one: 
hand he rakes it over a notched piece of wood, fixed’ acrofs the in- 
ftrument, the whole length,, and croffes. with. the other alternately,. 
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ufing both witha brifk motion; whilft a fecond performer. beats 
with all his might on the fheep-fkin, or tabor. 

Their tunes for dancing are ufually brifk, and have-an aoroealte 

compound of the vivace and Jarghetto, gay and grave, purfued al- 
ternately. They feem alfo well-adapted to keep their dancers in 
juft time and regular movements. ~The female-dancer is. all lan- 
guifhing, and eafy in her ‘motions; the man, all action, fire, and 
gefture; his whole perfon is varioufly turned and writhed every 
moment, and his limbs agitated with fuck lively exertions, as ferve 
to difplay before his partner the vigour and elafticity of his mufcles, 
The lady keeps her face towards him, and puts on a modeft demure 
look, which fhe counterfeits with great difficulty. In her paces 
fhe exhibits a wonderful addrefs, particularly in the motion of her 
hips, and fteady pofition of the upper part of her perfon; the right 
execution of this wriggle, keeping exact time with the mufic, is 
efteemed among them a particular excellence; and on this account 
they begin to praétife it fo early in life, that few are without it in 
their ordinary walking. ‘As the dance proceeds, the mufician in- 
troduces now andthen a paufe or reft, or dwells on two or three 
pianifimo notes ; ‘then {trikes out again on-a fudden into a more 
{pirited air; the dancers, in the mean while, correfponding in 
their movements with a great correctnefs of ear, and propriety of 
attitude; all which has a very pleafing effec. 

In the towns, during Ghriftmas holidays, they have feveral tall 
robuft fellows dreffed up in grotefque habits, anda pair of ox- 
horns on their head, fprouting from the top of a horrid fort of 
vizor, or mafk, which about the mouth is rendered very terrific 
with large boar-tufks. The mafquerader, carrying a wooden 
{word in his hand, is followed with a numerous. croud of drunken 
awvomen, who refrefh him frequently witha fup of anifeed-water, 
whilft he dances at every door, bellowing out Fobu Connu! with great 
vehemence ; fo that, what with the liquor and the: exercife, moft 
of them are thrown into dangerous fevers; and fome examples have 
happened of their dying. This dance is probably an, honourable 
memorial of John Conny, a celebrated cabocero. at Tres Puntas, 
an Axim, onthe Guiney coaft; who flourifhed about the year 1720. 
He bore great authority among the Negros of that. diftri, _ When 
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the Pruffians deferted Fort Brandenburgh, they left it to his 
charge; and he gallantly held it fora long time againft the Dutch, 


to whom it was afterwards ceded by the Pruffian monarch. He is 


mentioned with encomium by feveral of our voyage-writers. 

In 1769, feveral new mafks appeared; the Ebos, the Papaws, 
é&c. having their refpective Connis, male and female, who were 
dreffed in a very laughable ftyle. 56 

Thefe exercifes, although very delightful to themfelves, are not 
foto the generality of the white fpectators, on account of the ill 
fmell which copioufly tranfudes on fuch occafions ; which is rather 
a complication of ftinks, than any one in particular, and fo rank 
and powerful, as totally to overcome thofe who have any delicacy 
in the frame of their noftrils. The Blacks of Afric affign a ridi- 
culous caufe for the fmell peculiar to the. goat; and with equal 
propriety they may well apply it to themfelves. They fay, “that, 
<¢ in the early ages of mankind, there was a fhe-divinity, who ufed 
*¢ to befmear her perfon witha fragrant ointment, that excited the 
«¢ emulation of the goats, and made them refolve to petition her, 
‘‘ to give thema copy of her receipt for making it, or at leaft a 
«« {mall fample of it. ~The goddefs, incenfed at their prefumption, 
‘© thought of a method to be revenged, under the appearance of 
*¢ oranting their requeft. -Inftead of the {weet ointment, fhe pre« 
<< fented them with a box of a very foetid mixture, with which 
« they immediately fell to bedaubing themfelves. The ftench of 
¢ if was communicated to their pofterity; and, to this day, they 
*¢ remain ignorant of the trick put upon them, but* value them- 
< felyes on poffefling the genuine perfume; and are fo anxious to 
« preferve it undiminifhed, that they very carefully avoid rain, and 
«every thing that might poffibly impair the delicious odour.” 
This rancid exhalation, for whichfo many of the Negroes are 
remarkable, does not feem to proceed from uncleanlinefs, nor the 
quality of their diet. I remember a lady, whofe waiting-maid, a 
young Negroe girl, had it to a very difagreeable excefs. As fhe 
was a favourite fervant, her miftrefs took great pains, and the girl 
herfelf {pared none, to get rid of it. Withthis view, fhe con- 
ftantly bathed her body twice a day, and abftained wholly from 
falt-fith, and all fortsof rank food. But the attempt was fimilar 
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to wafhing the Black-a-moor white; and, after a long courfe of 
endeavours to no purpofe, her miftrefs found there was no remedy 
but to change her for another attendant, fomewhat lefs odoriferous. 
The labouring Negroes are all allowed, by their matters, a frock 
and trowfers for the men, and the women a jacket and petticoat of 
ofnabrig, befides woollen ftuff; but tradefmen, and the better fort, 
are generally fupplied likewife with checks, handkerchiefs, hats, 
and caps; and the laws of the ifland oblige every owner to give 
his Negroes proper cloathing. What they receive annually in this 
inanner compofes their working-drefs: but there are few of thera 
who do not acquire fufficient profit, by their huckflering traffic, to 
furnifh themfelves with a wardrobe of better cloaths for holiday- 
wear; upon thefe they beftow as much finery as their circum- 
ftances will permit, invariably preferring the gaudieft colours. 
They fupply their ignorance of letters by a kind of technical 
memory. Kew of them ean afcertain their own age, or that of 
their children; but, when queftioned about any event that has 
happened in the courfe of their lives, they recur to a fterm, a par- 
ticularly dry or wet feafon, and the like, and reckon by the number 
ef Chriftmafes they recolleé& fince thofe periods. Thus, if you 
afk a Negroe how long ago it was that he left Africa, he anfwers, 
eight, ten, twelve Chriftmas, according as the cafe happens to be, 
er according to ‘his remembrance. ‘They have no. computation for 
the fractional parts of a year; and confequently can never fix any 
fact or event: nearer than about a twelvemonth before or after the 
time when it occurred. They reckon the ages of their children, 
their horfes, and dogs, in the fame manner. ‘They give their dogs 
as many names as a German prince; or more frequently call them 
by a whole fentence, as, Run-brifk-you-catch-um-good, &c. The 
Africans {peak ,their refpective diale&s, with fome mixture of 
broken Englith. The: language of the Creoles is bad Englith, 
larded with the Guiney diale&t, owing to their adopting the African — 
words, in order to make themfelves underftood by the imported 
flaves; which they find much eafier than teaching thefe ftrangers 
to learn Englifh. The better fort are very fond of improving their 
language, by catching at any hard word that the Whites happen 
to let fall in their hearing; and they alter and mifapply it in a 
ftrange 
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ftrange manner; but a_tolerable collection of them gives an air of 
knowledge and importance in the eyes of their brethren, which 
tickles their vanity, and makes them more affiduous in ftocking 
themfelves with this unintelligible jargon. The Negroes feem 
very fond of reduplications, to exprefs a greater or lefs quantity of 


\ 


any thing as walky-walky, talky-talky, wa/fby - wafhy, nappy-nappy, 
te-tie, lilly-hlly, Sum-fum: : fo bug-a-bugs (wood-ants); dub-a-dab (an 
olio, made with maize, herrings, and pepper); dra-bra eae of 
their oy grande-grande (augmentative fize, or grandeur), and 
fo forth. In their converfation, they confound all the moods, 
tenfes, cafes, and conjugations, without mercy: for example; J Jur- 
prize (for, Iam furprized) ; me glad for feeyou (pro, 1 am glad to fee 
you) ; how you do (for, how d’ye do?) ; me tank you; me ver well; 
&c. This fort of gibberifh likewife infe&ts many of the white 
Creoles, who learn it from their nurfes in infancy, and meet with 
much difficulty, as they advance in years, to fhake it entirely off, 
and exprefs themfelves with correctnefs. 

Many of the plantation Blacks call their children by the African 
name for, the day of the week on which they are born; and thefe 
names are of two genders, male and female ; as for inftance: 


Male. Female, Day. 
Cudjoe, Juba, Monday. 
Cubbenah, - Beneba, Tuefday. 
Quaco, . Cuba, . Wednefday. 
Quao, Abba, » Thurfday. 
Cuffee, Phibba, Friday. 
Quamin, Mimba, | Saturday. 
Quafhee, Quafheba, Sunday. 


There are fome other words, that are remarkable for the different 
fenfes in which they are ufed; viz. ~ 


Original Import. Common Imports Dia'ect. 

Mungo, Biead, Negioe’s name, Mundingo. 
Bumbo, Alligator, Pudendum muliebre, Ldem. 
a Name of a plant, the berries of which 
Coffee, Goodmorrow, { yield an agreeable morning reat 

epee: to many of the Negroes, ; 
Guinnay, Guinee, | Devil, _ Name of the flave country, © Jaloff, Fali. 
Sangata, ' Brandy, ': Sangtee, or Strong Negus, ddem 
hates 2 ‘The Pofteriors,. “[éte, thé Head in, French, Jalotf. 
‘Kénne-kénne, Small-fand, Kénc, Grec. Cinis, Lat. Mundingo. 
Buaw, - Devil, Bullock (Negroe phrafé), Idem. 
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Some good perfons have exprefled their wifhes, that the planta. 
tion Negroes might be all converted to the Chriftian faith. The: 
planters would be the Jaft to oppofe fuch a fcheme, if it were 
thought practicable; well knowing, that ‘their becoming true 
Chriftians would work no change of property, and might poffibly 
amend their manners. But few, if any, of the African natives 
will liften to any propofition tending to deprive them of their fa- 
vourite fuperftitions and fenfual delights. The Portuguefe mifs 
fionaries at Congo, perceiving, upon experience, that a religion, in- 
culcating rigid precepts of morahty, felf-denial, honefty, and ab- 
ftinence from women and drunkennefs, was not at. all relifhed, 
contrived to form a medly of Paganifm and Chriftianity ; which 
was more acceptable, and has gained: them many. cenverts, only 
the exterior ceremonies and facraments being indifpenfably ene 
forced ; while, in other refpects, they are left to the antitent modes 
of their country. I have known fome Creole flaves. defire to be 
baptized; but they had no other motive than to be protected from 
the witchcraft of obeiah-men, or pretended foreerers; which af- 
fords a plain proof of the influence which fuperftition holds over 
their minds. But the mere ceremony of baptifm would no more 
make Chriftians of the Negroes, in the juft fenfe of the word, 
than.a ‘found drubbing would convert an illiterate faggot-maker 
into a regular. phyfician. The Rev. Mr. Hughes fupports the fame 
opinion.. ‘ To bring them,” fays he,. «in general, to the know- 
“ledge of the Chriftian religion is undoubtedly a great and good 
“‘ defign, in-the intention laudable, and in fpeculation eafy ; yet, I 
«believe, for reafons too tedious to be mentioned, that the diffi- 
“ culties attending it are, and I am afraid ever will be,. infurmoun- 
« table.” This will appear lefs extraordinary, when we confider, 
that very few of the North-American Indians, who are far more 
civilized and enlightened people, have as yet. been perfuaded to 
embrace Chriftianity, notwithftanding the inceffant and indefati- 
gable labours of, French and Englith miffionaries for fo many. 
years. Not many of thefe pious men have crowned their apoftle- 
fhip with any other iffue than by becoming enrolled in the ho- 
nourable lift of martyrs. No perfuafion, I am induced to think, 
ean wholly recall them from purfuing the favourite bias of their 
minds. 
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minds towards their prefent fyftem; which lays no penalty or pe- 
nance on their fenfual. pleafures, impofes no reftraint of decorum, 
and which tolerates their unlimited indulgence in thofe vices and 
delightful abfurdities which are exprefsly reprobated by the Chri- 
{tian doctrines. The laws of Jamaica require the planters to do 
their utmoft for converting their Negroes, and caufing them to -be 
baptized, fo foon:as they can be put into a fit capacity of fentiment 
to admit of it. But their general inappetency to become converts, 
together with their barbarous ftupidity, and ignorance of the 
Englith language, which render them incapable of underftanding 
or reafoning upon what is faid to them,. would foil the moft zealous 
endeavours, Befides, the planters are averfe to exert an authority 
and conftraint over their minds, which might wear the appearance 
of religious tyranny. They do not think the caufe of Chriftianity: 
at all honoured by adding: involuntary profelytes; they hold it 
rather for-a fhameful hypocrify and infult to the true worfhip.- But, 
when any of their Negroes have made requeft to be baptized, I never 


‘knew, nor heard, of a planter’s having refufed compliance with it. 


The Creole Negroes are the fitteft fubje&ts to work upon; and, 
with fome pains (as they have better knowledge of the Englith 
tongue), they might probably be brought to retain fome. of the ele- 
ments of Chriftianity. It would certainly be productive of ‘good 
confequences, if the more fenfible part of them wereto be baptized, 
and occafionally inftruéted, as far as they can be made to under- 
ftand, in the morality and fundamental. points of our holy faith. < In 
order to this, the baptifmal fees payable for Negroes ought to be 
fixed, by the juftices and veftry in each parifh, at a very -low rate ; 
the prefent ordinary rate of 1 /. 35. gd., paid by the owners, -being 
enormoufly high. A Popith miffionary would perform the cere- 
mony gratis, and be happy atthe occafion; but, in fome other 
eftablifhments, we too often find, that it is, mo fee, uo holy water; 
no. pay, no Swifs. Bofman fhrewdly obferves, ‘* that, if it were - 
<“‘ poffible to-.convert. the African Negroes to Chriftianity,. the 
«© Roman. Catholics would probably fucceed much better than any: 
« other fe&t; becaufe they agree in fome points, fuch as abftinence 
«« from particular kinds of food on certain days, &c. and in their 


«© mutual- attachment for ceremony and fuperftition.” In fact, 
the 
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the vulgar herd is much more affected by thofe things which ftrike 
the eye, than what are direted to the heart. Negroes are the 
apteft fubjects in the univerfe to be kept in fubordination and dif- 
cipline by the awful, ceremonies, the indulgencies, injunctions, 
mummery, and legerdemain, of the Romifh church and its mi- 
nifters. Hence it is, that, in the French fettlements, we find 
them as much, if not more, reftrained by the fuperftitions of that 
communion, than by the rigour of edicts and codes. Ihave feen 
many of them provided with ftore of crofies, relicks, and con- 
fecrated annulets ; to which'‘they paid the moft fincere veneration, 
though wholly uninformed of any thing more than the efficacy 
of thefe baubles, the neceffity of adoring the Bleffed Virgin and a 
few chofen faints, the power of their pricft to abfolve fins, and the 
damnable ‘ftate-of all heretics, They had alfo acquired a Pater 
Nofter, a few Ave Maria’s, and theright methodof crofling them- 
{elves, and counting their beads, morning and evening. 

I doubt not but that, in the French churches belonging to their 
iflands, they have images of black faints, like the Portuguefe at Ma- 
-deira, for the particular devotion of thefe poor wretches. Thefe 
arts our eftablifhed church difdains and ahhors, it being founded 
-on the principles of reafon, and therefore adapted only to rational 
minds ; which, by theirown natural {trength, are capable to judge 
-of its rectitude, and embrace it on account of .its purity and re- 
finement from that very grofsnefs which pleafes, while it enflaves, 
-other minds, that are clouded with ignorance. Next to the Romifh 
forms, perhaps thofe fyftems, which are fet off with abundance 
of enthufiaftic rant and gefticulation, would operate moft power- 
fully on the Negroes; fuch as Quakerifm, Methodifm, and the 
Moravian rites. ‘The Romith practices we find at leaft beneficial 
‘in the French iflands, co-operating with ftate-policy, and contri- 
buting ftrongly to maintain their flaves in peaceable fubje€tion. In 
‘our colonies, we are in want of fo potent a co-adjutor to our mu- 
‘nicipal laws; and, from this caufe, one fhould think, are more li- 
able to be difturbed by infurreCtions, than the French iflands; to 
‘which end alfo another local difference would feem much to con- 
‘duce. The Negroes in the foreign colonies are habituated to the 
fight of a defpotic frame of government, which controuls their 
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matters from higheft to loweft, and affimilates their condition 
nearer to that ftate of fervility under which they live themfelves. 
But, in our iflands, the word /iderty is in every one’s mouth; the 
aflemblies refound with the clamour of, « liberty and property ;” 
and it is echoed back, by all ranks and degrees, in full chorus. The 
Whites are nearly on a level; and the loweft can find the way of 
bringing the higheft to public juflice for any injury or oppreffiou. 
The Negroes here grow habitually familiar with the term; and 
have that obje& ever obvious to their fight, which is wholly with- 
held.from, or at leaft but dimly feen by, the French Blacks. ‘To 
the fame effect is the remark of Montefquieu: ‘“* The multitude 
‘¢ of flaves has different effects in different governments. It is no 
“¢ grievance in a defpotic ftate, where the political flavery of the 
<< whole body takes away the fenfe of civil flavery. Thofe, who 
«‘ are called freemen, are in reality little more fo than they who 
«do not come within. that clafs. This makes it therefore a matter 
“ of indifference, whether, in fuch ftates, the flaves be few or nu- 
<¢ merous. But, in moderate ftates, it is a point of the higheft im- 
‘¢ portance,,that there fhould not be a great number of flaves.. The 
“¢ political liberty of thofe ftates adds to the value of civil liberty ; 
‘©and he, who is deprived_of the latter, is deprived alfo of the for- 
«emer. .He fees the happinefs of a fociety, of which he is not fo 
‘* much as a member: he fees the fecurity of others fenced in by 
«¢ Jaws; .himfelf, without any protection: he fees his mafter has a 
«© foul which can enlarge itfelf; while his own is conftrained ‘to 
«.fybmit to a continual depreflion. Nothing more affimilates a 
‘¢man toa beaft, than living among freemen; himfelf a flave. 
«¢ Such people as thefe are the natural enemies of the fociety ; and 
“their number muft be dangerous. It is not therefore to be won-: 
« dered at, that moderate. governments have been fo frequently di- 
« {turbed by revolts of flaves ; and that.this fo feldom happens in 
‘‘ defpotic {tates !” 

It. has been a matter of furprize to fome, that the Negroes in 
our colonies do not increafe in that natural proportion which is 
obferved among mankind in other countries, and to a remarkable 
degree among the Blacks of Afric, Some writers, perceiving the 
large and continual importations made every year, and which are 
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found expedient for the carrying on our plantations in thefe parts, 
attribute this wafte to’ the too fevere labour and oppreffion they are 
forced to undergo. But this is an erroneous conjecture: the au- 
thors, not having refided in thefe colonies, were not fufficiently in. 
formed, to attend to other caufes, which prove more deftructive 
than the fevereft toil; nor.to thofe which throw impediments ia 
the way of a regular propagation. 

It was. computed formerly, that fix new Negroes were required 
annually to every hundred, to keep up the ftock in Barbadoes. 
The prefent import at Jamaica does not exceed, upon an average, 
fix thonfand per annum; which is about the rate of four to one 
hundred. 

In the year 1761, when a draught of two thoufand Negroes was 
made here, to be fent on the Havannah fervice, the whole number 
of flaves in the ifland, according to the account then taken, 
was 146805 

Ido not exa€tly know the number that returned from 
that expedition. Several deferted, and fome were killed ; 
but I fuppofe the non-returned, from the beft enquiry I 
can make, amounted to about eight hundred; which, 
being deducted from the above total, there remained about - 146000 
In 1768, .by an account taken, there were found — — 166904 


So that the whole ftock was augmented, in feven years, 20904 


The import, at the average of 6000 per ann. [+], was 42000 
From which deducting the augmentation, es 20904, 


“There appears a dead lofs of 21096 
which is equal to about 3000 per annum; and, at 35/. fterling per 
head, makes rosooo/, annual lofs in value; a moft aftonithing 
fum! Upon moft of the old fettled eftates in this ifland, the number 
-of births and deaths every year is pretty equal, except any ma-_ 
dignant diforder happens. The deaths, which conftitute the 
[*] I have put the average at 6000, though perhaps it is too fmall a number, confidering the 
‘brifknefs of the African trade during part of the time, and that a great many Freri¢h Negroes 
were brought in from the conquered iflands. ‘The average for fome of the years in this feries was 


gooo ; but others fell fhort. In the prefent computation, the greater the average is proved to 
Anave been, the higher muft the lofs appear. But Ihave chofen rather to be under than over. 
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major part of the above annual balance, are of native Africans. 
Hence therefore appears the miftake of the writers before-men- 
tioned; for it is well known, that thefe new Negroes are always 
much indulged during the firft two or three years after their arrival, 
being put to the gentleft work, that they may be gradually fea- 
foned. to the change of climate, and trained by a flow and eafy 
progrefs to undergo the fame degree of labour as the reft. If then 
all this care and preparation be neceflary, and not only neceflary, 
but actually attended to, it may be afked, by what means it comes 
to pafs, that we obferve fo great a decreafe among them? In reply 
to this, feveral reafons may be given. 

Thefe Negroes are few of them exempt from a weneal taint ; 
and very many have, at the time of their arrival, that deeadail 
diforder, the yaws, lurking in their blood. It is faid (L know not 
with what truth), that the furgeons on board the Guiney fhips ufe 
methods to repel it, by a mixture of iron-ruft with gun-powder 
and lime-juice, in order to remove all external fymptoms of it be- 
fore they are expofed to fale. ‘There is fome reafon for believing 
that fuch wicked frauds have been practifed; becaufe it is no un- 
common thing to fee a whole parcel of new Negroes, within a 
few weeks after they are brought on a plantation, break out all to- 
gether with this diforder, and efpecially if they have drunk the 
cane-liquor in the boiling-houfe, which is very efficacious in 
throwing the venom out of the habit. 

The plantation furgeons have depended chiefly on mercurial 
preparations for a cure; but it is found, that fuch medicines break 
and impoverifh their blood, and fubject them to catch violent colds, 
which often ftrike the matter in upon the nobler parts, and bring 
on the joint-evil. Sometimes they fall into dropfies, which gene- 
rally prove mortal; for this diforder‘tequires a.very nutritious diet ; 
and experience proves, that, when left to nature, and the ufe of 


flour of ‘brimftone, to keep the humour in a conftant elimination 


towards the fkin, it gradually wears off in about three years. Mer- 
curials interrupt this natural crifis, and, inftead of curing, generally 


either fix the diforder more rootedly in the habit, or give rife to 


others of the moft dangerous kind. 
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I have had occafion, in the courfe of feveral years, to mark the 
fate of many hundred new Negroes ; and am pofitive, that a third 
part of them have perithed, within three years after their arrival, 
by this difeafe, through a miftaken method of treating it; and i“ 
too eager defire of their owners, or an affeCation of extraordinary 
fkill in their do€tors, to make a f{peedy cure of it by fome mercu- 
rial nofrum. Another miftake has arifen, by judging from the ap- 
pearance of an acrimonious humour, fo copioufly difcharged, that 
the patients required to have their juices corrected by proper 
{weeteners of the blood, and a low, abftemious diet. This error 
has but ferved to haften their death. Inftead of oatmeal gruel, and 
fuch weakening meffes, they ought to have their ftrength fuftained, 
during the progrefs of the eruption, and whilft it continues, with 
hearty food, nourifhing broths, and the like; which preferve the 
blood in a balfamic, vigorous ftate, and enable nature to throw out 
the latent virus. This diftemper, there is reafon to believe, holds 
a near affinity with the fmall-pox; at leaft, it has been remarked, 
that the natural fmall-pox, in thofe afflicted with the yaws, is 
commonly very mild. ate 

Mercury has, in this climate, a great propenfity to falivate; and 
moft of the Negroes, by frequently taking mercurials for venereal 
complaints, have’ their fluids fo impregnated with them, that the 
utmoft caution is neceffary in adminiftering fuch medicines. For 
this reafon too, they cannot bear frequent repetitions of ftrong pur- 
gatives ; the confequence of fuch copious evacuations being, almoft 
always, a tendency to a dropfy. 

The fmall-pox has frequently made great ravage among them. 
Sometimes they have been landed with this difeafe upon them; 
and this has proved fo fatal, that I have known {even in ten die of 
it, which is equal to feventy in a hundred, or fifty-fix more than 
the computation made of thofe who die in England by this diforder 
taken in the natural way. The late method of inoculation, hap- 
pily practifed in this ifland, promifes fair to put an end to fuch 
dreadful examples of mortality ; and I therefore only mention this, 
as one principal fource of depopulation which exifted here before 
inoculation was brought into general ufe, which was not long ago.: 
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The removal of Negroes from a dry to a damp fituation, from 
a South fide.to a North fide parifh, has often been fatal to many. 
New Negroes, fent into the mountains immediately after their im- 
portation, efpecially during-a wet feafon, are almoft fue of being 
afflicted with fevere colds, pleurifies, fluxes, and other diftempers, 
which prove their bane. Even the Creoles do not bear thefe re- 
movals from places where, perhaps, they have refided from the 
time of their birth. And it is inconceivable what numbers havé 
perifhed, in confequence of the law for recovery of debts; which 
peimits Negroes to be levied on, and fold at vendue. By this 
means, they are frequently torn from their.native {pot, their deareft 
connexions, and transferred into a fituation unadapted to their 
health, labouring under difcontent, which co- -operates with change 
of place and circumftances to fhorten their lives. | 

Some planters think it good policy to quarter their new Negroes 
among the old fettled ones: but thefe hofts generally make their 
guefts pay dear for their lodging and maintenance, forcing them to 
be'their «* hewers of wood, and drawers of water’? and, in fhort, 
impofing on their ignorance without meafure or mercy, until they 
fink under the oppreffion; whilft the owner, a ftranger to what 
pafles, is furprifed to fee them continually on the decline, and gra- 
dually confuming, without any fufpicion of the real caufe. © 

The introduction of too many recruits at once has fometimes 
proved fatal to them. It is very evident, that. a fmall number can 
be much eafier and better provided for, lodged, fed, and taken care 
of, than a multitude. The planter therefore, who buys only eight 
or ten at a time, will in the end derive more advantage fiom them, 
than the planter who buys thirty; for, by the greater leifure and 
attention in his power to beftow upon them, he will greatly leffen 
the ordinary chances againft their lifé, and the fooner prepare them 
for an effectual courfe of labour. The comparifon, indeed, founded 
upon fact and obfervation, is, that, at the end of three years, the 
former may poffibly have loft one fifth, but the other will moft 
probably have loft one half, of their refpective numbers. 

The women. do not breed here as in. Africa; for, in fhort, 
it has never been the planter’s care to, proportion the number of 
females to. males: upon fome eftates there are five men to one 
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woman. Now, thé population of Afric, as has been fhewh, is 
partly imputable to their larger proportion of women; infomuch 
that, although the greateft man among their provinces may have 
fifty, fixty, or more wives or concubines, yet the meaneft man is 
fure of one at leaft. The women here are, in general, common 
proftitutes; and many of them take fpecifics to caufe abortion, 
in order that they may continue their trade without lofs of time, 
or hindrance of bufinefs; and, befides, their admitting fuch pro- 
mifcuous embraces muft neceflarily hindef, or deftroy, conception. 
We may add to this the venereal difeafe ; which, together with the 
medicines taken, either to repel, or carry off the varus, frequently 
kills the foetus, and fterilizes both men and women. 

Worms are extremely fatal to children in this climate, and de- 
{troy more than any other difeafe. Others frequently perith, within 
nine or ten daysof their birth, by what is called here jaw-falling ; 
which is caufed by a retention of the meconium: by not keeping the 
infant fufficiently warm; or by giving it rum, and aliment of hard 
digeftion. — 

Mott of the black women are very fubject to obftrutions; from 
what caufe I will not prefume to fay; but, perhaps, they may be 
afcribed, in part, to their ufing reftringent baths, or wathing them- 
felves in cool water at improper periods. Child-birth is not fo eafy 
here as in Afric; and many children are annually deftroyed, 
as wellas their mothers, by the unfkilfulnefs and abfurd manage- 
ment of the Negroe midwives. | 

Thus we find here are various caufes which prevent the multi- 
plication of Negroes on the plantations; not but that unfeafonable 
work may fometimes be added to the lift; yet, in general, as it 
is happy for thefe people, that the planter’s intereft concurs with 
the obligations of humanity in moft cafes that relate to the care of 
them; fo it is unnecefiary to fay, that in the time of geftation, 
they are treated with more than common indulgence, to prevent 
any fuch accidents. 

The knowledge of the caufe of any difeafe conduéts us to the me- 
thod of cure. ‘To augment our Negroes therefore by procreation, 
we muft endeavour to remedy thofe evils which impede or fruftrate 
its natural effect. And, to conclude, if the wafte of thefe men 
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fhould become lefs, the. price of them woold fall; and the fame 
annual demand | might be kept Up). by extending our plantations, 
which is now produced by the mortality of thefe people ; eftates 
would be gradually well-{tocked, and rendered more flourifhing ; 
and the circumftances of the planters totally changed for the better. 
The purchafe of new Negroes is the moft chargeable article at- 
tending thefe eftates, and the true fource of the diftreffes under 
which their owners. fuffer ; for they involve themfelves fo deeply i in 
debt, to make thefe inconfiderate purchafes, and lofe fo many by 
difeafe,’ or other means in the feafoning, that they become unable 
to make good their engagements, are plunged in law-fuits and anx- 
dety ; while, for want of fome -prudent regulations in the right 
hufbanding of their ftock, and. promoting its increafe by natural 
means, they entail upon themfelves a neceffity of drawing perpe- 
tual recruits of unfeafoned Africans, the expence of which forms 
only anew addition to their debts and difficulties. 

I will not deny that thofe Negroes breed the beft, whofe labour 
is leaft, or eafieft.. Thus the domeftic Negroes have more children, 
in proportion, than thofe on Penns ; and, the watter; than thofe who 
are employed on fugar-plantations. If the ‘number of hogfheads, 
annually made from any eftate, exceeds, or even equals, the whole 
aggregate of Negroes employed upon it, but few children will be 
brought up on fuch eftate, whatever number may be born; for the 
mothers will not have futficient time to take due care of them ; 
and, if they are put under charge of fome elderly woman, or nurfe, 
as the cuftom is in. many places, it cannot be fuppofed that they 
‘meet with the fame tendernefs as might be expected from their 
parent. But, where the proportion of the annual produce is about 
half a hogfhead for every Negroe, there they will, in all likelihood, | 
increafe very rapidly ; and not much lefs fo, where the ratio is of 
two hogtheads to every three Negroes, which I take to be a. good 
mefne proportion 5 ; agreeably to which, an eftate, making, commu- 
nibus annis, two hundred hogtheads, ought to mufter-on its lift, old 
and young, three hundred Negroes ; and, if it makes three hundred 
hogfheads, .four hundred and fifty fuch Negroes: and foon. An 
eftate, fo handed, may not only, ceteris paribus, fave the expence of 
buying recruits, but may every year afford fome addition to the 
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firft number, of whielt I have known incOateRable examples 7 int: Jat 
mai¢a’; and although ‘the watuké 6f the foil here and there may 
caufe fome difference in refpect to hard or eafy labour, yet it will 
ftill hold for a good general rule. There are’ very few plantations, 
whofe foil is uniform throughout; andy’ ‘whére the foil is moft ftiff 
and laborious, perhaps the yielding in’ fagat ji is equal on the whole; 
which works no objection to the rule. Pdr éxample: if we fup- 
pofe a North fide eftate of very (tiff land,‘atid compare it with one 
on the South fide, whofe foil is of a° “free texture, and that each' of 
them yields, upon average, one hogthéad per acre round ; the South 
fide eftate contains three hundred acres’ in canes, yields three hun- 
dred hogfheads, mufters four hundred * and fifty Negroes; and the 
North fide eftate, three hundred acres,: yields three hundred hog- 
fheads, and mufters four hundred and fifty Negroes. Although the 
North fide land is far more laborious, yet the annual plant being 
far lefs, on account of the rattoon canes, which ftand feveral 
cuttings, the mefne proportion of labour upon both, for a given 
number of years, may be found very even; the South fide eftate 
being obliged, perhaps every year, to hole and plant double the 
quantity of ground. 

The proportion, according to the before-mentioned rule, is one 
hundred and fifty Negroes to one hundred hogtheads. An efti- 
mate was made, not long fince, on this fubje&t, with reference to 
the produce of each diftiné parifh. I know not how far it may 
be depended on in regard to exaétnefs; but, if it comés any thing 
near the truth, it proves that fome have more, but very few lefs, 
than the rate propofed. For better comprehending the table, I 
fhall clafs the different parifhes according to the general condition 
of their foils. The firft clafs contains thofe whofe foil is, compa- 
ratively, the moft ftiff and heavy; the fecond, fuch as have the 
lighteft; the third, thofe whofe foil may be efteemed between 
both. 


Firft Clafs. Negroes to’ 100 Hhds, 
St. Mary, wn 150 at par © 
St. John, —— 168 ~exceedsby 18 
Portland, ——— 182 ditto 32 


St. George, 558 - ditto 8 


Weftmoreland, 
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mineGlas. set ag Regeuey to 100. ‘Hhés, | 
Weftmoreland, — aber dom: Mets: 9 
Hanover, i —- ABR: hie Sditto —«8 
Second, Clafs.. t Geaioh : 
St. Catharine, -_ he aes 72 Ee ps exceeds 21 
PteMoroth ys tar tee url, 2) noo 9 an ditto 50 
St. Thomas in the Vale, eathkae WirBo.wies hacibediteo 30 
Vere, peg Sow iot cae» belelers 12 
St. Anne, ee Bic CsI Meay wogexceeds 50 
St. Andrew, —— Btisieaie Tht _ . ditto HS 
Port Royal, —- WS: 0.8: :| ekeditto 100 
St. David, —. yg a ae - ditto 22 
St. Elizabeth, — MOA Ga ees ditto 54 
Third Clafs. | . ew 
Clarendon, ee 127 lefs 23 
St. Thomas in the Eaft,.. 120 , _. ditto 30 
St. James, | a Dee Cee ditto, | 18 


‘Thus, of the whole ats only, fix appear deficient. I mutt 
own, that fuch general calculations are-not entirely to be relied on; 
becaufe, in any individual. parith, upon a furvey of the eftates 
comprehended in it, fome will. appear to have more than their 
complement, and.others to fall very fhort of it. Much likewife 
depends on » favourable or unfavourable feafons, good or bad: ma- 
nagement. — Tn regard to births, they are probably as many as can 
be expected, under. the obftacles which I have before_ enumerated ; 
and, when I fay that any eftate, having the jut proportion of 


-hands to the average quantity of its produce, may require no pur- 
chafed recruits, ] muft be underftood with an exception to fome or 
‘other of thofe obftacles ; for, if its women are not numerous enough, 
_or if they are rendered unprolific by difeafe or their own bad prac- 
tices, or their children precluded from reaching to maturity, no fuch 
.population can of courfe enfue. It is worth every planter’s attention, 


to encourage the mothers, by little helps, to take good care of 
their children. Some mark of diftin@ion, or -areward, fhould 


always be allowed to thofe who ‘have fhewn the moft affiduity in 
,refpect to their cleanlinefs and health. A premium might be 


affigned for every new-born child; anda {mall annuity to be con- 
- tinued 
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tinued until its attaining ‘the fourtl:-or fifth years T hefe politic 
gratuities would not only‘endear the owner to the parents, but 
prove a conftant incitement to their caré, aiid at the fame time 
enable them to provide better, the feveral little neceflaries wanted 
to keep their infants cleanly and decent. Tf thefe meafures fhould 
operate, as probably they would, to the increafe of their families, 
the expence attending them would be amply repaid. 

I have obferved, in feveral accounts of our Weft-India colonies, 
comparifons drawn between the condition of the flaves in them 
and in the French iflands, very much to the difadvantage of the 
former. It is faid, that the Negroes in the French colonies are not 
left fo much to the planter’s difcretion; that their mafters are 
obliged to have them inftru€ted in the principles of the Chriftian 
religion; that there are methods taken, at once to protect them 
from the cruelty of their mafters, and preferve the colony from any 
ill effects that might arife-from treating them with a lenity not 
confiftent with their condition ; that the Code Noir, or fet of regu- 
lations, purpofely framed for the Negroes, and eftablifhed by the 
royal edict, as well as other ordinances relative to thefe poor crea- 
tures, fhew a very juft and fenfible mixture of humanity and ftea- 
dinefs ; and that thefe regulations have given the French, in their 
colonies, a reputation for good difcipline and clemency; which de- 
grades the Englifh planters, when their laws are brought into 
eomparifon. The Fench are thus held out as a pattern well de- 
ferving the imitation of the Britifh owners, and very properly, if 
all thefe encomiums are founded in truth. Butthere is fome rea- 
fon to doubt their good effects; and to believe, that, however 
they may glow with humanity and maxims of prudence, they are 
not efficacioufly obeyed. Monf. Boffu, a French officer, who was 
at Hifpaniola in 1751, gives fome right to draw fuch a conclufion; 
andI mutt fay, that his teftimony is of the greater weight, as the 
French are well’ known to be very cautious of revealing whatever. 
can tend to difhonour their countrymen. He condemns the brutal 
avidity of fome French planters; «* who,’’ he tells us, «¢ force their 
«‘ wretched flaves to fuch hard labour, that they refufe to marry, in 
“‘ order to avoid generating a race of beings to be enflaved to fuch 
«¢ mafters, who treat them, when old and infirm, worfe than their 
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** dogs and horfes. I have feen, adds he, a planter, whofe name 
was Chaperon, who forced one of his Negroes to go into a heated 
** oven, where the poor wretch expired; and his jaws being fhri- 
«* veled up, the barbarous owner faid, «* I believe the fellow 
** laughs,” and took a poker to ftir him up. Since this event, he 
© became the fcarecrow among all the flaves, who, when they do 
** amifs, are threatened by their mafters to be fent to Chaperon.” 
What are we to think of the ediéts and ordinances of any country, 
where fo horrid a monfter is fuffered to live with impunity ; and 
of how little efficacy is the celebrated Code Noir, in giving pro- 
tection to the French Negroes? Such aéts of wanton, diabolical 
cruelty, are a ftanding reproach to the laws of any country; the 
fac might have feemed incredible, had it been related by any other 
than a Frenchman; and, I think, we are fairly warranted to judge 
from it, that what we have been told of their regulations is‘ not 
entirely true; for how does it appear that their Negroes are pro- 
tected from the cruelty of their mafters, whilft fuch atrocious ex- 
amples of the contrary are to be feen in their colonies? ‘This 
queftion is impartially deduced, and proves, that fo far as refpects 
the perfonal well-being of the Negroes, thefe boafted laws are {pe- 
cious perhaps in their complexion, but ineftectual and feeble in their 
real operation. It is not enough to make laws; it is alfo neceflary 
to provide for their execution. 

However, we are {o fond of depreciating our own colonies, that 
we paint our planters in the moft bloody colours, and reprefent 
their flaves as the moft ill-treated and miferable of. mankind. It is 
no wonder therefore that Jamaica comes in for a large fhare of 
abufe; and even our common news-papers are made the vehicles 
of it. I read in one of them not long, fince, ‘* that the cruel ufage 
«< inflided on Negro flaves in Jamaica by their matters, is the 
«¢ reafon why infurreGtions there are more frequent than in the 
«; French or other fugar-iflands.” The firft enquiry to be made 
in anfwer to fo invidious a charge is, whether the fact here afferted 
be really true? and, 2dly, whether this frequency may not have 
been owing to fome other caufe? 

Vou. Il. en oe Within 
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_ Within a few years paft, we have heard of them at Hifpaniola, 
at Cuba, at the Brafils, at Surinam, and Berbice, and at the Britith 
iflands of Tobago, Dominica, Montferrat, and St. Vincent. If they 
fhould happen oftener at Jamaica than in the {maller iflands, it 
would not be at all furprizing, fince it has generally contained more 
Negroes than all the Windward Britifh ifles put together; and its 
importations in fome years have been very great. 

For inftance, in the year 1764, the importation was, 10;223. 
And from January 1765 to July1766, one year and an half, 16,760. 
So large a multitude as 27,000 introduced in the fpace of two years 
and an half, furnifhes a very fufficient reafon, if there was no other, 
to account for mutinies and plots, efpecially as no {mall number of 
them had been warriors in Afric, or criminals; and all of them as 
favage and uncivilized as the beafts of prey that roam through the 
African. forefts. 

A general aceufation can only deferve a general reply. If the 
author of it had particularized any certain fpecies of barbarity 
tolerated by law or cuftom, or in conftant ufe at Jamaica, it would 
be incumbent on its advocates, either to difprove, or admit, the 
exiftence of fuch, particular facts. But a charge, which involves 
a whole country, ought to be well founded, and fupported by. evi- 
dence taken from netorious practice, or the fyftem of laws by 
which that country is regulated. If a:foreigner, being told of a 
mother in England, fo void of natural feeling, as to fhut up her 
own children in a dungeon, ftarve and cruelly beat them.; of others, 
who firangle their infants, cut their throats, or confume them in 
ovens; of mafters and miftreffes fo brutal as. to whip their appren- 
tices. to death; of daughters poifoning their fathers; nieces their 
uncles; wives butchering their hufbands, and hufbands their wives; 
with many other examples of barbarity, which the public chroni- 
cles have recorded from time to time; fhould we not think 
the foreigner extremely void of impartiality and good fenfe, if for — 
this reafon he. was to charge all the people of England with being a 
moft bloody, inhuman and unfeeling race? Yet there is full as 
much caufe for it in this cafe, as in the former. The truth is, 
that ever fince the introdu@tion of Africans into the Weft-Indies, 

infurrections | 
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infurre€tions have occurred in every one’ of the colonies, Britith as 
well as foreign, at times. But the calumniator has not been more 
erroneous in bringing the charge, than in the reafons affigned to 
{upport it; becaufe a faulty indulgence has been one leading caufe 
of the difturbances that have occurred in Jamaica; which is evi- 
dently proved by what is fet forth in many of the laws paffed in 
confequence of them, reftriing feveral {ports, and prohibiting cer- 
tain feftive aflemblies, which the Negroes had fréely enjoyed be- 
fore, but were made fubfervient to the forming and catrying on 
of dangerous confpiracies. They were formerly allowed to affemble 
with drums and mufical inftruments ; to dance, drink, and be 
merry. This was permitted, becaufe it was thought an inoffenfive 
mode of recreation for them. But when thefe games were after- 
wards converted into plots, they were with great jultice fuppreffed, 
as riotous affemblies of people aré in England, and for the like 
reafon ; that, being perverted from their original intention to wicked 
and unlawful ends, they became inconfiftent with the peace and 
fafety of the community. Such prohibitions (of which there are 
feveral) prove undeniably, the great latitude of indulgence, that has 
been given to the Negroes of this colony; and thew the propriety, 
and indeed neceffity, there has been of laying them under reftric- 
tions, when that liberty was abufed. ‘The innocent, it is true, were 
unavoidably involved with the guilty in thefe reftraints; but they 
have {till fufficient paftimes and amufements to divert them, with- 
out offending againft the public welfare. In every country under 
the fun the like commotions muft happen, where licentioufnefs 
among the moft ignorant and profligate of the people is not reprefled 
by the difcipline of laws, and the energy of good government; and 
where drunkennefs and luft, thofe great incentives to violence among 
this order of men, are fuffered, as in Jamaica, to reign without 
controul. 

The heedlefs practice formerly of keeping large ftands of fire- 
arms and cutlaffes upon the inland plantations, having only three or 
four white men upon them, became a ftrong temptation to any 
difaffected or enterprizing Africans. It might well be expected, 
that throwing fuch magazines and ftores of ammunition in their 
way, was a direct invitation to them to rebel. ‘The turning fo 
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many indefenfible houfes into arfenals for arming mutinous favages, 
was doubtlefs the very height of imprudence, tending not only to 
generate projects of hoftility, but to afford the means of conduéting 
them with probable hope of fuccefs. Add to this, that many fhop- 
keepers, from a ftrange fpirit of avarice, have been known to fell 
gunpowder privately to fuch confpirators, although they muft have 
forefeen the ufe to which it might be applied; and, to gain a few 
fhillings, even hazarded their own deftruction ; incredible as this 
may feem, yet it is certain that fuch a practice has been carried on, 
as two laws. were paffed, one in 1730, the other in 1744, to puta 
{top to it. 

Another caufe of confpiracy may have been, a remote hope of 
fome Negroes, who, having heard of the freedom granted to the 
Marons after their obftinate refiftance of feveral years, expected, 
perhaps, that by a courfe af fuccefsful oppofition they might obtain 
the like terms in the end, and a diftin@ fettlement in fome quarter 
of the ifland. 

The vulgar opinion in England confounds all the Blacks in one 
clafs, and fuppofes them equally prompt for rebellion; an apinion 
that is grofily erroneous. The Negroes, who have been chief ators 
in the feditionsand mutinies, which at different times have broke out 
here, were the zmported Africans ; and, confidering the numbers of 
them who were banifhed their country for atrocious mifdeeds, and 
familiarized to blood, maffacre, and the moft deteftable vices, we 
fhould not be aftonifhed at the impatient {pirit of fuch an abandoned 
herd, upon being introduced to a life of labour and regularity. 
The numbers. imported would indeed be formidable, if they 
continued in a body; but they are foon difperfed among a variety 
of different eftates many miles afunder, by which means they re- 
main a long time ignerant of each other’s place of fettlement. 
They often find themfelves mixed with many ftrangers, differing 
from them in language; and againft others they hold a rooted an- 
tipathy. But they are chiefly Sek into fubjection,. by the fuperior. 
multitude of Creole Blacks, with whom they dare not confederate, 
nor folicit their concurrence in any plan of oppofition to the white 
mhabitants.., 
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The ringleaders of confpiracy have been the native Africans, 
and of thefe the Coromantins ftand the foremoft. The Jamaica 
planters are fond of purchafing the Negroes who pafs under this name, 
in preference to thofe of the other provinces; but the French, and 
fome other Weft-India colonies, will not knowingly admit them ;, 
being fenfible of their dangerous tempers and unfitnefs for the 
peaceable walk of hufbandry. 

As the infurreétions which have happened in in our ifland have been 

mifreprefented, I fhall give a fummary account of them, which’ 
may ferve to illuftrate what has been advanced, and explain the 
motives of them not to have been founded in the manner they have’ 
been generally fuppofed, by perfons ill: informed, or but little ac- 
quainted with Jamaica. 
- The Maron or wild Negroes, of whom Ihave given the hiftory, 
were improperly called rebellious, ‘Che compilers of the Modern: 
Univerfal Hiffory, i in their account of the ifland, have fallen into this- 
miftake, and, giving a detail’ of the infarre@ion that happened in 
1761, they fpeak of it as ‘a revolt of thofe Negroes, who, fince the 
«“ Jate treaty with them in Mr. Tielawny’s government, not having: 
“© been Jufficiently watched, had become fo numerous and ftrong, that 
ss they now meditated no lefs: than. the. extirpation of all the white 
« men in the ifland.” 

It ‘is not an ealy matter: to difcover what is meant by .« their be~ 
“ coming #60 nimerous' and. ftrong, for: want: of being watched ;’ Re 
nor how’ the watching of them could either thin their numbers,.. 
or weaken: them: however,. the whole is erroneous,, and the very. 
reverfe is the truth;. for thefe Negroes have, as far as we have any. 
certain information,: always. adhered. to the. treaty, and were the- 
principal inftruments employed.in fuppreffing that very infurrection. 
The Jaiaica laws have from the beginning termed them rebellious ;. - 
hut they did. not deferve the appellation, peed its they were the free 
defcendants from the aboriginal Spanifh Negroes, who had never 
come under any fubmiffion or allegiance to the Britifh government. 
The rebellions (properly fpeaking) are confined to thofe Negroe 
flaves, who. have at different periods’ ‘renounced obedience to their 
Britith mafters, and fought to ‘refcue themfelves from a life’ -of 
Jabour by force of arms; and all’ thefe difturbances are extremely 


remarkable, in that they have been planere and conducted by the- 
Coromantins 
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Coromantin Negroes, who are diftinguifhed from their brethren by 
their averfion to hufbandry, and the martial ferocity of their’ difpo- 
fition. The firft rebellion of importance, on record, happened in 
the year 1690, when between three and four hundred flaves, 
belonging to Mr. Sutton’s plantation i in Clarendon, forced their way 
into the dwel ling-houfe, ‘killed the white man entrufted with the 
care of it, and feized upon a large ftore of fire~arms, powder and 
ball, and four {mall field- -pieces, with fome provifions: at this time, 
the interior fettlements, of which this was one, fituated near the 
woods, were furnifhed in this manner with implements of defence 
to withftand the affaults of the Marons, who frequently fallied out 
in the night to attack them. The rebels, after this exploit, pro- 
ceeded to the next plantation, and murdered the overfeer, but were 
difappointed of being joined by the flaves belonging to it, who all 
betook themfelves to the woods; upon this they returned to Mr. 
Sutton’s houfe, where they put every thing into a pofture of de- 
fence. By this time the white inhabitants of the neighbourhood, 
having taken the alarm, collected about fifty horfe and foot, 
marched to beat up their quarters; and, being joined by the way 
with frefh fuccours, they increafed to a formidable body. On the 
next day the militia began their attack, upon which the rebels 
withdrew to the cane pieces, and {et fire to them, in order to 
cover their retreat; but-a detachment of the militia having fetched 
a little compafs, found means to affault them in flank, whilft the 
reft advanced upon them in front; unable to withftand this double 
fire, the rebels immediately fled, but were fo brifkly purfued, that 
many were killed, and two hundred of them threw down their 
arms, and begged for mercy; the reft were afterwards either flain, 
or taken prifoners; and the ringleaders of the confpiracy hanged. 
I find no rebellion of any confequence for feveral years fubfequent 
to this; one reafon for which ceffation probably was, that the 
Marons were endeavouring, by every means in their power, to bring 
over the flaves in different parts of the ifland to their caufe; fuch 
therefore as were difcontented with their condition, deferted to the 
Marons; but, feveral who took this ftep, performed fome previous 
act of outrage, by way of recommending themfelves to their new 
friends; none was more horrid than what was committed on Mr. 
: Re 
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B— of St. Anne; a gentleman diftinguithed for his humanity to- 
wards his flaves, and in particular to one of his domeftics, on whom 
he had beftowed many extraordinary marks of kindnefs. Yet this 
ungrateful. villain, at the head of a gang who were equally dif- 
pofed to. revolt, aflaulted his mafter. whilft he was in bed; Mr, B— 
defended himfelf for fome time with his broad fword, but being 
everpowered by numbers, and difabled by wounds, he fell at length 
a victim to their cruelty; they cut off his head, fawed his fkull 
afunder, and made ufe of it as a punch-bowl; and, after doing as 
much further palletes as they were. able, they retreated into the 
woods. 

After the pacification made aes governor Trelawney, no in- 
furrection of moment occurred for many years. Some trifling 
difturbances happened, and fame plots were detected, but they 
came to nothing; and indeed the feeds of rebellion were in a great 
meafure rendered abortive, by .the activity of the Marons, who- 
{coured the woods, and apprehended all ftraggling and vagabond 
flaves,. that from. time to time deferted from their owners. But in 
the year 1760, a confpiracy was projected, and conducted with 
fuch profound fecrefy, that almoft all the Coromantin flaves 
throughout, the ifland were privy to it, without any fufpicion 
from the Whites. The parifh of St. Mary was fixed upon, as the 
moft proper theatre for opening their tragedy. It abounded with 
their. countrymen, was but thinly peopled with Whites, contained 
extenfive deep woads, and plenty of provifions: fo that as the 


engaging any confiderable number heartily in the fcheme, would 


depend chiefly on the fuccefs of their firft operations, they were 
likely to meet with a fainter refiftance, in this parifh than in moft 
others; and fhould the iffue of the conflict prove unfavourable to 
them, they might retreat with fecurity into the woods, and there 
continue well fupplied with provifions, until their party fhould be 
firengthened with fufficient reinforcements, to enable their profe- 
cution of the grand enterprize, whofe objet was no other than the 
entire extirpation of. the white inhabitants; the.enflaving of alk 
fuch Negroes as might refufe to join them; and the partition of 
the ifland into {mall principalities in the African mode; to be 


diftributed among their leaders.and head men. A principal in- 
ducement 
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ducement to the formation of: ‘this fcheme of. COnqueft was, the 
happy circumftance of the Marons ;: who, they ‘obferved, had ace 
quired very comfortable fettlements, and a life of freedom and eafe, 
by dint cf their prowefs. On the night preceding! Hafter-Monday, 
about fifty of them marched’ to Port Maria, whére they imurdered 
the ftorekeeper of the fort (at that time unprovided : ‘with a’-gar- 
rifon), broke open the magazine, and-feized four barrels of powder, 
a few mufquet-balls, and about forty fite-arms: Proceeding from 
thence to the bay, which lies under the fort; they met with fome 
fifhing-nets;- from which they cut off all-the leadefi finkers; ‘made 
of bullets drilled. Thefe Negroes were moftly collected from 
Trinity plantation, belonging’ ‘to Mr. Bayley 5 Whitehall, - and 
Frontier, belonging to Mr. Ballard: Beckford; and ‘Heywood Hall, 
the property of Mr. Heywood. Mr. Bayley: had been called up by 
one of his eee and, sees his horfe, sods Sees the 
ete perfuade them to difperfe and return to theit au 3 “but a 
plan was too deeply laid; and they had conceived too pe an 
opinion of it, to recede. 

Upon his nearer approach, he perceived they were determined 
to act offenfively, and therefore galloped back with great expedition ; 
a few.random-‘hots were difcharged after him, -which he fortu- 
nately efcaped, and ‘rode dire€tly to the neighbouring eftates, 
alarming them as he went, and appointing a place of rendezvous. 
In this he performed a very eflential. piece of fervice to the white 
inhabitants, who before were entire ftrangers to the infurredction, 

- apd unprepared againft furprize; but: this notice gave them fome 
time to recolleé& themfelves, and to confult meafures for fuppreffing 
the infurgents. In the mean while, the latter purfued their way to 
tleywood-Hall, where they fet fire to the works and cane-pieces, 
and proceeded to Efher, an eftate of Mr. William Beckford, mur- 
thering on the road a poor white man, who was traveling on foot. 
At Efher they were joined by fourteen or fifteen of their country- 
men. ‘The Whites on that eftate had but juft time to fhut them- 
felves up in the dwelling-houfe, which they barricadoed as well as 
they could; unhappily they were deftitute of. ammunition, and 
therefore incapable of making any refiftance. The rebels, who knew 

their 
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their fituation, foon forced an entrance, murthered the overfeer and 
another perfon, and, mangled the dodtor, till they gedens him dead ; 
in this condition they drew him down feveral fteps by the heels, and 
threw him among the other murthered perfons: his limbs ftill appear- 
ing to move, one of the rebels exclaimed, that «« he had as many lives 
as epules? aud immediately difcharged four or five flugs through his 
back, fome of which penetrated the blnddere This stations was fo 
dreadfully wounded, that the two furgeons, who afterwards attended 
bim, were every day fatigued with the multiplicity of bandages and 
dreffings, neceflary to be applied upon almoft all parts of his body; 
fo that his recovery was next to miraculous. 

After this exploit, they ravifhed a Mulatto woman, who had been 
the overfeer’s kept miftrefs; but {pared her life, at the requeft of fome 
of the Efher Negroes, who alledged, in her favour, that the had fre- 
quently faved them from a whipping, by her interceffion with the over- 
feer; confidering the hands into which the had fallen, this was thought 
an act of very extraordinary clemency ; and, in faét, not owing really 
to any merit on her part, as the overfeer had only chofe to let his for- 
givenefs appear rather to come through the importunity of another, 
than from the lenity of his own Epcuen: The doctor, notwith- 
ftanding his wounds, recovered afterwards. Yankee, a trufty flave 
belonging to this eftate, behaved on the occafion with fignal gallan- 
try; he was very active in endeavouring to defend the houfe, and 
affift the white men; but, finding they were overpowered, he made his 
efcape to the next ‘eftate, and there, with another faithful Negroe, con= 
certed meafures for giving immediate notice to all the plantations in 
the neighbourhood, and procuring auxiliaries for the white inhabitants. 
The rebels, after this action, turned. back to Heywood Hall and Bal- 
lard’s Valley, where they picked up fome freth recruits, fo that their 
whole party, including women, increafed to about four hundred. The 
fatigues of the opening their campaign had fo exhaufted their fpirits by 
this time, that they thought proper to refreth themfelves a little before 
they renewed their hoftilities ; having therefore a good magazine of 
hogs, poultry, rum, and other piander of the like Kad; they chofe out 
a convenient f{pot, furrounded with trees, and a little retired from thé 
road, where they fpread their provifion, and began to carouzé. The 
white inhabitants, alarmed by Mr. Bayley, had eflenibicd in the mean. 
VoOL.Al. Mmm time 
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time about 70 or 80 horfe, and had now a fair opportunity of routing 
the whole body; they advanced towards the place where the rebels 
were enjoying themfelves, and luckily difcovered them by their noife 
and riot, or they might have fallen into an ambufcade. The Coro- 
mantins did not exhibit any fpecimen of generalfhip upon this occa- 
fion; on the appearance of the troop, they kept clofe in the wood, 
from whence they poured an irregular fire, which did no execution. 
The drilled bullets, taken from the fifhing nets, defcribed an arch in 
their projection, and flew over the heads of the militia. After keep- 
ing their ranks for fome time, it was propofed that they fhould dif- 
mount, and pufh into the wood; but on examining their ammuni+ 
tion, the militia found their whole ftock, if equally divided, did not 
amount to more than one charge each man; they therefore held it 
more advifeable, for the major part to ftand their ground on the re- 
ferve, while their fervants, and fome others well armed, advanced into 
the wood clofe to the rebels, feveral of whom they killed; a Mulatto 
man was {aid to have flain three with his own hand, and a brave 
North Briton about the fame number. The rebels, intimidated with 
this bold attack, retreated; but it was not judged proper at that time 
to purfue them. 

During all thefe tranfations, two Negroes, belonging te Mr. 
Beckford, having taken horfe at the firft alarm, were on the road to. 
Spanifh Town, and traveled with fuch expedition through very bad 
ways, that they brought the intelligence to lieut. governor Sir Henry 
Moore, by one o’clock the fame day, who immediately difpatched two 
parties of regulars, and two troops of horfe militia, by different routs, 
to the parifh; orders at the fame time were fent to the Naan of. Scot’s- 
Hall Town, to advance by another road from the Eaftward, and a 
party from the Leeward Towns were directed to enter by the Weft. 
All thefe detachments were in motion as early as poffible, and no 
meafures could have been more effectually taken. The lieutenant 
governor happily poffeffed, in addition to great abilities, uncommon 
prefence of mind, prudence, and bravery, a moft confummate know-~ 
ledge of the geography of the ifland, and of every road and avenue in 
its feveral diftri€ts. By this means, he was enabled to take every. fit 
preca’ition, and form the moft proper difpofition of the forces, as well 
for reducing the infurgents, as proteCting the eftates in thofe parts, 
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where the flame might be expeéted to kindle afrefh. Thefe detach- 
ments, by forced marches, foon made their appearance in St. Mary, 
and damped at once all the ideas of conqueft, which at firft had ele- 
vated the rebels. ‘They kept in the woods, rambling from place to 
place, feldom continuing many hours on one fpot; and when they 
perceived themfelves clofe befet on all fides, they refolved to fell their 
lives as dear as poffible. The Marons of Scot’s-Hall behaved ex- 
tremely ill at this jun@ure ; they were the firft party that came to the 
rendezvous; and, under pretence that fome arrears were due to them, 
and that they had not been regularly paid their head-money allowed 
by law, for every run-away taken up, they refufed to proceed againft 
the rebels, unlefs a colle€tion was immediately made for them; {feve- 
ral gentlemen prefent fubmitted to comply with this extraordinary de- 
mand, rather than delay the fervice; after which they marched, and 
had one engagement with the rebels, in which they killed afew. A 
party of the 74th regiment lay quartered at a houfe by the fea fide, at 
a {mall diftance from the woods; in the night the rebels were fo bold, 
that they crept very near the quarters, and, having fhot the centinel 
dead, retired again with the utmoft agility from purfuit. Not long 
after this accident the regulars, after a tedious march through the 
woods, which the fteepnefs of the hills, and heat of the weather, con- 
{pired to render extremely fatiguing, came up with the enemy, and an 
engagement enfued, in which feveral of the rebels were killed, and 
lieut. Bevil of the regulars wounded. ‘The different parties continued 
in chafe of the fugitives, and fkirmifhes happened every day; but in 
the mean while, the fpirit of rebellion was thewing itfelf in various 
other parts of the ifland, there being fcarcely a fingle parifh, to which 
this confpiracy of the Coromantins did not extend. In St. Mary’s 
parifh a check was fortunately given at one eftate, by furprizing a fa- 
mous obeiah man or prieft, much refpeéted among his countrymen. 
He was an old Coromantin, who, with others of his profeffion, had 
been a chief in counfeling and inftigating the credulous herd, to whom 
thefe priefts adminiftered a powder, which, being rubbed on their bo- 
dies, was to make them invulnerable: they perfuaded them into a be- 
lief, that Tacky, their generaliffimo in the woods, could not poffibly 
be hurt by the white men, for that he caught all the bullets fired at 
him in his hand, and hurled them back with defiru@ion to his foes. 
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This old impoftor was caught whilft he was tricked up. with all his 
feathers, teeth, and other implements of magic, and in tuis attire fuf- 
fered military execution by hanging: many cf his difciples, when they 
found that he was fo eafily put to death, netwithftanding all the: 
boafted feats of his powder and incantations, foon altered their opt- 
nion of him, and determined not to join their countrymen, in a caufe 
which hitherto had been unattended with fuccefs. But the fame of 
general Tacky, and the notion of his invulnerability, {till prevailed 
ever the minds of others, as that hero had ef.aped hitherto in every 
conflid: without a wound. The true condition of his party was art- 
fully mifreprefented to the Coromantins, in the diftant parifhes; they 
weré told that every thing went on profperoufly, that viiory attended 
them, and that nothing now remained but for all their countrymen to 
be hearty in the caufe, and the ifland muft fpeedily be their own. 
Animated with thefe reports, the Coromantins on capt. Forreft’s eftate, 
in Weftmoreland, broke into rebellion. They furrounded the man- 
fion-houfe, in which Mr. Smith, attorney to Mr. Forreft, with fome 
friends, was fitting at fupper; they foon difpatched Mr. Smith and the 
overfeer, and terribly wounded captain Hoare, commander of a mer- 
chant fhip in the trade, who afterwards recovered. Three other Ne- 
groes belonging to this eftate made their efcape privately, and alarmed 
the neighbouring fettlements, by which means the white perions upon 
them provided for their lives, and took meafures which prevented the 
Negroes on three contiguous efates from rifing. A gentleman, pro- 
prictor of one of thefe eftates, remaikable for his humanity and kind 
treatment of his flaves, upon the firft alarm, put arms into the hands 
of about twenty; of whole faithful attachment to him, he had the ut- 
moft confidence: thefe were all of them Coromantins, who no fooner 
had got poffeffion of arms, than they convinced their mafter how little 
they merited the good opinion he bad entertained of them; for having 
ranged themfelves before his houfe, they affured him they would do 
him no harm, but that they muft go aad join their countrymen, and. 
then faluting him with their hats, they every one marched off, Among 
the rebels were feveral French Negroes, who had been taken prifoners 
at Guadaloupe, and, being fent to Jamaica for fale, were purchafed by 
capt. Forreft. Thefe men were the more dangerous, as they had been 
in arms at Guadaloupe, and feen fomething of military operations; in 
which 
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which they acquired fo much {kill, that, after the maffacre on the 
eftate, when they found their partifans of the adjacent plantations did 
not appear to join them, they killed feveral Negroes, fet fire to build- 
ings and cane-pieces, did a variety of other milchief, and then with- 
drew into the woods, where they formed a ftrong breaft- work acrofs 
aroad, flanked by a rocky hill; within this work they ereéted their 
huts, and fat down in a fort of encampment; a party of militia, who 
were fent to attack them, very narrowly efcaped being all cut off. 
The men were badly difciplined, having been haftily colle@ed; and 
falling into an ambufcade, they were Aieulck with terror at the difmal 
yells, and the multitude of their affailants. The whole party was 
thrown into the utmoft confufion, and routed, notwithftanding every 
endeavour of their officers; each ftrove to thift for himfelf, Pel whilft 
they ran ditferent ways, fcarcely knowing what they were about, fe- 
veral were butchered, others broke their lunbs over precipices, and the 
re{t with difficulty found their way back again. This unlucky defeat 
raifed the {pirits of the Coromantins. in this part of the country, and 
encouraged fo many to join the victorious band, that the whole num- 
_ ber very foon SO: to upwards of a thoufand, including their 
women, who were neceflary for carrying their baggage, and drefling 
their victuals. .This confequence fhewed, how ill judged it was, to 
make the firft attack upon them with a handful of raw, undifciplined 
militia, without advancing at the fame time a party in. referve, to ful- 
tain their efforts, and cover their retreat. In fuppreffing thefe muti- 
nies, the firft action has always been of the utmoft importance, and 
therefore fhould never be confided to any except tried and well-trained 
men. The winning the firft battle from the rebellious party, ufually 
decides the iffue of e war; it difconcerts the confpirators, not as yet 
engaged, and who keep aloof, irrefolute whether to join or not ; and it 
intimidates all that are in arms, and .moft commonly plunges them 
into defpondency: the reverfe is, fure to follow a defeat of the Whites 
on the firft encounter; and nothing can add greater ftrength to rebel- 
lion, or tend more to raife the authority of the priefts and leaders who 
have fet iton foot. "Thefe remarks have been fully verified, in ‘courfe 
of the prefent, and every other infurre@tion that has occurred in this 
ifland. ‘The infurgents in St. Mary, who opened the campaign, were 
repulfed in the firft confli@, and from that time grew difheartened, 
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and diminifhing in their numbers; their confederates in that parifh 
looked upon their rout as ominous, and would not venture to aflociate 
with them in the undertaking, whilf thofe of Weftinoreland, who 
would probably have given up the caufe, if they had met with a fevere 
check at their firft outfet, were now become flufhed with a confidence 
in their fuperiority, and gathered reinforcements every day. How- 
ever, they were not fuffered to remain long in this affurance of fuccefs; 
a detachment of the 49th regiment, with a frefh_ company of militia, 
and a party of the Leeward Marons, marched to attack them. ‘The 
regulars led the van, the militia brought up the rear, whilft the Marons 
lined the wood to the right and left, to prevent ambufcades. The re- 
bels collected behind their fortification, made fhew of a refolution to 
‘defend their poft, and fired inceflantly at their epponents, though with 
no other injury than wounding one foldier. The officer, captain 
Forfyth, who commanded the detachment, advanced with the utmoft 
intrepidity, ordering his:men to referve their fire, till they had reached 
ithe breaft- work; at which time, they poured in fuch a volley, that 
feveral of the rebels immediately fell, and the: reft ran as faft as they 
could up the hill. A Mulatto man behaved with great bravery in 
this action; he leaped on the breaft-work, and afiaulted the rebels 
fword in hand. Having gained a lodgement, the troops declined a 
purfuit, and carelefsly entered the huts, where they fat down to re- 
frefh themfelves with fome provifions, of which they found a large 
tore; the rebels, perceiving this, difcharged feveral random fhot from 
‘the hill above them, which paffed through the huts, and had very 
mear been fatal to fome of the officers: the Marons, upon this, pene- 
trated the wood at the foot of the hill, and afcending it on the oppefite 
fide, and fpreading themfelves, fuddenly affaulted the rebels in flank, 
who were inftantly routed, and a great number killed, or taken pri- 
foners. During the attack at the breaft-work, Jemmy, a Negroe 
belonging to the late Mr. Smith, gave proof of his fidelity and regard 
to his mafter, whofe death he revenged by killing one of the rebels, 
and other fervices, for which he was afterwards rewarded with his free- 
dom, and an annuity for life, by the aflembly. After this overthrow, 
the Weftmoreland rebels were never able to at any otherwife than 
on the defenfive; feveral fkirmifhes happened, in which they were 
conftantly put to flight; their numbers were gradually reduced, and 
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many deftroyed themfelves., About the time of their breaking out, 
feveral other confpiracies were in agitation: in the Vale of Luidas, in 
St. John’s, the Coromantins had agreed to rife, ravage the eftates, and 
murther the white men there; they fixed a ceriain day for commen- 
cing hoftilities, when they were to break open the honfe at Langher’s. 
plantation, and feize the fire arms lodged there; after which, they were: 
to flay all the Whites they could meet with, fire the houfes and cane- 
pieces, and lay all the country wafte. Three Negroes, who were- 
privy to this machination, difclofed it to their overfeer, in confequence 
of which, the ringleaders were taken up, and, upon conviction, exe- 
euted; others, who turned evidence, were tranfported off the ifland : 

and thus the whole of this bloody fcheme was providentially fruftrated. 

In the parifh of St. Thomas in the Eaft, a Negroe, named Caffee,. 
who had been prefied by fome Coromantins there to join with them. 
in rebelling, and deftroying the eftates and white inhabitants, declined. 
at firft being concerned ;. but recolleCling that. fome advantages might: 
be gained to himfelf by a thorough knowledge of their intentions, he 
afterwards pretended to have thought better of their propofals, and, pro-. 
fefling his zeal to embrace them, he affociated at their private cabals. 
from time to.time, till he became mafter of the whole fecret, which he 
took the firft opportunity to difcover, and moft of the confpirators- 
were apprehended. 

Confpiracies of: the like RA were likewife detected in Kanata ne 
St. Dorothy, Clarendon,. and St. James, and the partizans fecured. 

In Kingfton,, a wooden {word was found, of a peculiar ftruéture,. 
with a red feather ftuck into the handle; this was ufed among the Co- 
romantins as a fignal for war; and, upon examining this, and other 
‘fafpicious circumftances, to the bottom, it was difcovered, that the. 
Coromantins of that town had raifed one Cubah, a.female flave belong-- 
ing to a Jewels, to the rank of royaltyy and dubbed her gueen of King- 
fton; at their meetings fhe had fat in ftate under a canopy, with a fort: 
of robe on her fhoulders, and a crown upon her head. Her majefty: 
was feized, and ordered for tranfportation; but, prevailing on the cap-- 
tain of the tranfport to put her afhore again in the leeward part of the. 
ifland, fhe continued there for fome time undifeovered, but at length 
was taken up, and executed. Thefe circumfiances fhew the great ex- 


tent of. the confpiracy, the firiét correfpondence which had been carried: 
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on by the Coromantins in every quarter of the ifland, and their almof 
incredible fecrefy in the forming their plan of infurre€tion; for it ap- 
peared in evidence, that the firft eruption in St. Mary’s, was a matter 
preconcerted, and known to all the chief men in the different diftricts ; 
and the fecret was probably confided to fome hundreds, for feveral 
months before the blow was itruck. 

Some perfons furmifed, that they were privately encouraged, and 
furnifhed with arms and ammunition, by the French and Spanituetlel 
whofe piccaroons were often feen hovering near the coaft; but there 
feems no juft foundation for fuch an Opinion: it is certain, the rebels 
found an eafier means of fupplying themfelves with large quantities of 
powder, ball, lead, and feveral ftands of arms, on the different eftates 
where they broke out; on fome of thefe, they found two or three 
dozen mufguets and cutlafies, which were not guarded by more than 
two or three white men. - The planters, as I have before remarked, 
very imprudently kept thefe magazines, which were by far too many 
for their neceflary defence, and attra¢ted the notice of the Coroman- 
tins, who are practifed in the ufe of arms from their youth in their 
own country, and are at all times difpofed for mutiny. 

A frefh infurrection happened in St. James’s, which threatened to 
become very formidable, had it not been for the ativity of brigadier 
Witter of the militia, and heut. colonel Spragge of the 49th, who dif- 
perfed the infurgents, and took feveral prifoners; but-the reft efcaped, 
and, uniting with the ftragelers of the other defeated parties, formed a 
large gang, and infefted Carpenter’s Mountains for fome time. Ano- 
ther party of twelve Coromantins in Clarendon, whom their mafter, 
from a too good opinion of their fidelity, had imprudently armed, at 
their own earneft intreaty, and fent in queft of a fmall detached band 
of rebels, of whofe haunt he had gained intelligence, deferted to their 
countrymen, but were foon after furprized, and the greater pait of 
them killed or taken. Damon, one of the Weftmoreland chiefs, with 
a {mall gang, having pofted himfelf at a place called Mile Gully in. 
Clarendon, a voluntary party, under command of Mr. Scot and Mr. 
Greig, with three or four more, went in queft of them. They had a 
long way to march in the night, through the woods, and acrofs a dif- 
ficult country; but, having provided themfelves with a trulty guide, 
ae) came up to the haunt about midnight, attacked the rebels without 
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fofs of time, killed the chief, and one of his men, wounded another, 
and took two prifoners ; for which fervice, the aflembly made them a 
genteel recompence, befides a good reward to the Negroes who affifted 
them in this enterprize, 

The rebels in St. Mary’s, eande? general Tacky, ftill maintained 
their ground. Admiral Holmes had difpatched a frigate to Port 
Maria, which proved of great ufe for the fafe cuftody of prifoners, 
who were too numerots to be confined on fhore, and required too 
large a party of militia to guard them; but after they were removed 
on board, where they were well fecured, the militia were ready to be 
employed on more aétive fervice: no meafure, therefore, could be more 
feafonable and judicious; and it was.one good effect of the harmony 
then fubfifting between the commander of the fquadron and. the lieu- 
tenant governor, ‘The rebels now thought only of concealing them- 
felves, and made choice of a little glade, or cockpit, fo environed with 
rocky fteeps, that it was difficult to come at them; but, in this fitua- 
tion, a party of militia and Morons, with fome failors, affaulted them 
with hand grenades, killed fome, and took a few prifoners. Soon after 
this, they fuffered a more decifive overthrow; the Marons of Scot’s- 
Hall, having got fight of their main body, forced them to an engage- 
ment; the rebels foon gave way, and Tacky, their leader, having fepa-: 
rated from the reft, was clofely purfued by lieut. Davy of the Marons,. 
who fired at him whilft they were both running a full {peed, and fhot | 
him dead. His head was brought to Spanifh Town, and ftuck on a 
pole in the highway ; but, not long after, ftolen, as was fuppofed, by 
fome of his countrymen, who were unwilling to let it remain expofed 
in fo ignominious a manner. The lofs of thie chief[y], and of Ja- 
maica, another of their captains, who fell in the fame battle, ftruck- 
moft of the furvivors of their little army with defpair; they betook 

; “ : themfelves 


Ly] He was a young man of good ftature, and well made; his countenance handfome, but ra- 
ther of an effeminate than manly caft. It was faid, he had flattered himfelf with the hope of ob- 
taining (among other fruits of victory) the lieutenant governor’s lady for his concubine He did 
not appear to be a man of any extraordinary genius, and probably was chofen general, from his 
fimilitude in perfon to fome favourite leade1 of their nation in Afiica, A gentleman, feveral years 
fince, having fet up in a confpicuous part of his plantation a bronzed ftatue of a gladiator, fome- 
what larger than the natural fize, the Coromantins no fooner beheld, than they were almoft 1eady to 
fall down, and adore it. Upon enquiry, the gentleman learnt, that they had difcovered a very 
ttiiking likenefs between this figure and one of their princes, and believed that it had been copied 
from him. 
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themfelves to a cave, at the diftance of a mile or two from the fcene of — 

‘ation, where it was thought they laid violent hands on one another, — 
to the number of twenty-five; however, the Marons, who found them 
out, claimed the honour of having flain them, and brought their ears 
to the lieutenant governor, in teflimony of their death, and to entitle 
themfelves to the ufual reward. A few miferable fugitives ftill fculked 
about the woods, in continual terror for their fate; but at length, they 
contrived to fend an embaffy to a gentleman of the parifh (Mr. 
Gordon), in whofe honour they repofed implicit confidence, and ex- 
preffed their readinefs to furrender upon the condition of being tran{- 
ported off the ifland, inftead of being put to death. This gentleman 
had a congrefs with their leaders unarmed, and promifed to exert his 
endeavours with the lieutenant governor; on their part, they feemed 
well pleafed to wait his determination, and gave affurance of their 
peaceable demeanour in the mean while. The lieutenant governor’s 
confent was obtained; but under an appearance of difficulty, to make 
it the more defireable; and, upon intimation of it at the next private 
congrefs, they one and all fubmitted, and were fhipped off, purfuant to 
the ftipulation. The remains of the Weftmoreland and St. James’s. 
rebels ftill kept in arms, and committed fome ravages. In September 
therefore (1760) the lieutenant governor convened the aflembly, and 
in his fpeech informed them, “ That the various {cenes of diftrefs, occa- 
fioned by the infurrections which broke out in fo many different parts 
of the country, would have engaged him {coner to call them together; 
but he was obliged to defer it, as their prefence was fo neceflary in the 
feveral diftri€ts, to prevent the fpreading of an evil fo dangerous in its 
confequence to the whole ifland. 

«© That he had the fatisfaétion to acquaint them, his expectations 
had been fully anfwered,, by the vigilance and bravery of the troops 
employed during the late troubles; that the many difficulties they had 
to encounter, only ferved to fet their behaviour in a more advantage- 


Fwo of the St. Mary’s ringleaders, Fortune and Kingfton, were hung up alive in irons on a gib- — 
bet, erected in the parade of the town of Kingfton. Fortune lived feven days, but Kingfton fur- 
vived till the ninth, The morning befoie the latter expired, he appeared to be nice from 
head to foot; and upon being opened, after his deceafe, his lungs weie found adhering to the back 
fo tightly, that it required fome force to difengage them The muiders and outrages they had com- 
mitted, were thought to juftify this cruel punifhinent inflicted upon them zz terrorem to others; but 
they appeated to be very litle affected by it themfelves; behaving all the time with a degree of 
hardened infolence, and brutal in/enfibility. 
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ous light; and the plan now propofed for carrying on their operations, 
had the faireft profpect of totally fuppreffing, in a very fhort time, all 
the difturbers of the public repofe. 

‘© That the ready affiftance he had received from rear-admiral 
Holmes, in tranf{porting troops and provifions, and in ftationing his 
majefty’s fhips where they could be of moft fervice, enabled him to 
make ufe of fuch vigorous meafures, and employ to advantage fuch a 
force, that, notwithftanding the formidable number of rebels which had 
appeared in arms, and the many combinations which were formed 
among the flaves throughout the ifland, their projects were rendered 
abortive, and tranquillity again reftored, where total deftruGion had 
been threatened. 

‘«* That nothing had been omitted to render the martial law as little 
grievous as poffible to the inhabitants, although the long continuance 
of it could not fail of being feverely felt by the community in general; 
but the public fecurity required it; and to that, ore other confi dera- 
tion gave place. 

«¢ That the care which had been-taken to introduce a proper difci- 
pline among the militia, had now put them on fo refpectable a footing, 
that they only required the aid of legiflature, to make them truly 
ufeful. The great defects of the laft militia law were never more ap- 
parent than during the late misfortunes, when the private foldier was 
f{upported in difobedience of his commanding officer’s orders; and, 
when called upon for his country’s fervice, empowered, on the pay- 
ment of an inconfiderable fine[z], to withdraw that affiftance, for 
which he was enlifted.”’ 

The latter part of the lieutenant governor’ s {peech alludes princi- 
pally to the condué of feveral privates in the militia, and particularly 
the Jews, who refufed to turn out and appear under arms on their fab- 
bath, and other feftivals or fafts, making a religious fcruple of confci- 
ence their pretext, though it was. well known that they never fcrupled 
taking money and vending drams upon thofe days; others wilfully 
abfented themfelves, and paid the fine, which came to much lefs than 
their profits amounted to by ftaying at home, and attending their 
fhops. Imuft not here omit a little anecdote relative to thefe people: 
one of the rebel leaders, having been taken prifoner in Weftmoreland, 
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was confined in irons, in the barrack at Savannah Ja Mar, to wait his 
trial. It happened that, on the night after his captivity, a Jew was 
appointed to ftand centry over him: about midnight the rebel, after 
reconnoitering the perfon of his guard, took the opportunity of tam- 
pering with him, to favour his efcape. ‘* You Jews, faid he, and our 
‘* nation (meaning the Coromantins), ought to confider ourfelves as 
«¢ one people. You differ from the reft of the Whites, and they hate 
« you. Surely then it is beft for us to join in one common intereft, 
‘© drive them out of the country, and hold pofleffion of it to ourfelves. 
«© We will have (continued he) a fair divifion of the eftates, and we 
se will make fugar and rum, and bring them to market. As for the 
«¢ failors, you fee they do not oppofe us, they care not who is in pof- 
« {effion of the country, Black or White, it is the fame to them; fo 
«« that after we are become mafters of it, you need not fear but they 
«¢ will come cap in hand to us (as they now do to the Whites) to 
«* trade with us. They'll bring us things from t’other fide the fea, 
«¢ and be glad to take our goods in payment.” Finding the Jew’s ar- 
guments, in objeétion to this propofal, not fo difficult to furmount as 
he had expeéted, he then finifhed his harangue with an offer, that, 
<¢ if he would but releafe him from his irons, he would condué& him 
«© diretly to a fpot, where he had buried fome hundred of piftoles, 
«¢ which he fhould ‘have in reward,’ The Jew was very earneft to 
know whereabouts this hidden treafure lay, that he might firft fatisfy 
his own eyes, that what he had been told was true, before he fhauld 
take any further ftep; but the prifoner flatly refufed to let him into the 
fecret, unlefs he was firft fet at liberty ; which condition the Ifraelite 
was either too honeft or too unbelieving to comply with, but the 
next day reported what had pafled, to his officers. 

The lieutenant-governor recommended. to. the houfe, the putting 
the ifland into a better pofture of defence, and the pafling fuch new 
regulations for remedying thofe defes in the laws, which the late 
calamities had pointed out, as might beft feem adapted to. prevent’ 
future attempts of the like nature: 

The aflembly immediately addreffed him,. to proclaim martial law,. 
in order to put anend to. the rebellion {till fubfifting in the Leeward. 
part of the ifland. They tranf{mitted the thanks of their houfe to 
admiral Holmes for the affiftance he had:given ; who.returned a very 
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polite anfwer, and affured them, “ that his greateft pleafure would 
<¢ confift in the execution of his duty againft his majefty’s enemies, 
‘¢ and in giving the utmoft protection in his power to the trade and 
* commerce of the ifland.”’ ; 

They likewife exprefled their moft grateful fentiments of the Tieu- 
tenant-governor’s vigilance and’ conduat, which had fo happily con- 
tributed to the redution of the rebels in one part, and would, they 
hoped, very fhortly effect their total fuppreffion. For this end, they 
applied their deliberations, and received the propofals of William 
Hynes, a millwright by trade, who had been ufed to the woods, and. 
very ferviceable againit the rebels in St. Mary’s. He propofed. that 
he fhould be empowered by the lieutenant-governor to’ beat up for 
volunteers, and raife among the free Mulattos and Negroes a party 
ef one hundred fhot; with which he would march ‘againft the re- 
bels in Weftmoreland,-:and do his utmoft to reduce them. 

He defired to have two lieutenants and one enfign to be in fubordi- 
nate command ; that the’ reward for their fervice fhould be equal, 
and that his party. fhould be furnithéd-at’ the public expence with 
fuitable arms and accoutrements, money to provide neceflaries, and 
aftated premium for every rebel they fhould take or deftroy. This 
fcheme was approved of, and a bill paffed for carrying it into im- 
mediate execution. At the fame time’feven companies, of thirty 
men each, were draughted from the militia, and fifteen baggage-Ne- 
groes allotted'to each company, making in all three‘hundred and. fif- 
teen, who were ftationed by the lieutenant-governor in the moft ad- 
vantageous. pofts ; and troopers were difpofed in fuch a manner, as 
to.carry difpatches to and from them, with the beft expedition. The 
afflembly granted 450/. to be divided among the Marons of Tre- 
lawny and Zxccompong Towns, in payment of their arrears due 
to them, and to encourage their future fervices. Captanr Hynes,. 
with his patty, went’ im fearch’ of the: rebels, and was four months. 
on the fcout; at laft, after a tedious purfuit, he furprized them in: 
their haunt, killed and took twelve, and the remainder were after= 
wards.. either flain..or taken prifoners by: other’ parties, or deftroyed 
themfelves; which: latter was the cataftrophe of numbers; for the 
parties of militia frequently came to places in the woods, where feven 
or eight were found tied. up with withes to. the boughs of trees ; and 

previous 
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previous to thefe felf-murders, they had generally maffacied their 
women and children. The affembly ordered 562/. 125. 6d. to be 
paid captain Hynes, for his difburfements, and as a 1ecompence for 
his fervices. Thus terminated this rebellion ; which, whether we 
confider the extent and fecrefy of its plan, the multitude of the con- 
{pirators, and the difficulty of oppofing its eruptions in fuch a vari- 
ety of different places at once, will ‘appear to have been more formi- 
dable than any hitherto known in the Weft Indies ; though happily 
extinguifhed, in -far lefs time than was expected, by the precaution 
and judgement of the lieutenant-governor in the difpofition of the 
forces, the prompt affiftance of the admiral, and the alacrity of the 
regulars, feamen, militia, and Marons, who all contributed their 
fhaie towards the fpeedy fuppreffion of it. The lieutenant go- 
verbor, under whofe prudent condu& this inteftine war was fo fuc- 
cefsfully brought to a conclufion, was a native of the ifland, and 
had a property in it at ftake; but if this: may detract any thing 
from the merits of his exertion, it proves at leaft, how much more 
may reafonably be hoped from: the affiduity of a gentleman of the 
ifland, who is interefted in its welfare, and in whom a peifect know- 
ledge of the country is fuperadded to natural ability and public 
fpirit, than from others, who,, having nothing to lofe in it, may be 
lefs anxious for its prefervation. There fell, by the hands of the 
rebels, by murder, and in ation, about: fixty white perfons; the 
number of the rebels who were killed, or deftroyed themf{elves, was 
between three and four hundred. Few_in proportion were executed, 
the major part of the prifoners being tran{ported off the ifland [a]. 
Such as appeared.to have been involuntarily compelled to join them, 
were acquitted; but the whole amount of the killed, fuicides, exe- 
cuted and tranfported, was not lefs than one thoufand; and the 
whole lofs fuftained by the country, in ruined buildings, cane-pieces, 
cattle, flaves, and difburfements, was at leaft 100,000 /. to {peak 
within compafs. 


° 


(z] Mott of them were fent to the Bay of Honduras, which hag long been the common -recep- 
tacle of Negroe criminals, banithed from this ifland; the confequence of which may, fome time or 
other, piove very troublefome to the logwood cutters; yet they make no fcruple to buy thefe out- 
cafts, as they coft but little. It is dicult to find a convenient market for fuch flaves among the 
neighbouring foreign colonies; but, if poffibly it could be avoided, thefe dangerous fpirits fhould 
not be fent to renew their outrages in any of our own infant fettlements. TI 
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The affembly, upon the lieutenant governor’s recommendation, 
proceeded to frame and pafs an a&t, to remedy the evils arifing from 
irregular meetings of flaves ; to prevent their carrying arms, or having 
ammunition, or going from place to place without tickets ; to prohibit 
the practices of obeab (or the arts of pretended conjurors) ; to reftrain 
overieers from leaving eftates under their management on certain days 
(Sundays and holidays); and to oblige all free Negroes, Mulattoes, and 
Indians, to regifter their names in the veftry books of their refpe@tive 
parifhes, and carry about them a certificate, and wear (the crofs) a 
badge of their. freedom; and, laftly, to prevent any captain, matter, 
or fupercargo, of any veflel, from bringing back convié tranfported 
flaves. All thefe regulations were extremely prudent and neceflary ; 
but they explain the defeé?#s hinted in the lieutenant governor’s {peech 
to the houfe, and evince the abufe which has been made by the Ne- 
groes of the indulgencies hitherto allowed them. The aflembly further 
voted, thatthe fecal flaves, fent out againft the rebels during the late 
rebellion, fhould receive the fame rewards for killing, or taking them 
‘alive, as the Marons were entitled to, upon producing a certificate to 
the commanding officer, of their having effected {uch fervice. They 
alfo paffed an a@, for purchafing from their owners, ‘and granting 


freedom, to about twenty. Negroe flaves, for their fidelity to the pub- 


lic; they fettled upon each of them an annuity for life, and gave them, 
a circular badge, or medal of filver, on which was engraved the date 
of the year, with the words, “ Freedom for being Honefi,” on one fide,. 
and on the reverfe, ‘« By tbe Country.” 

As thefe infuireGions and confpiracies had, for the sos part, ap~ 
peared upon eftates belonging to perfons refident in England, and the 
expences attending their fuppreffion occafioned a very enormous fum 
to be levied in taxes, it was thought but equitable, that the propri- 
etors, who, by their abfence, had left their flaves in want of a due 
controul, and the perfonal influence of a mafter, and their eftates to be 
defended by the perfonal fervices and hardfhips of other men, while 
they themfelves were repoftng in cafe and affluence, beyond the reach 
of danger, ought to compenfate for their non-refidence, by paying a 
larger fhare of the public charges, incurred in fome meefure through 
their means. ' They accordingly refolved to double the deficiency 


tax for the year 1761; and allow every proprietor refident within. 
the: 
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the ifland to fave his own deficieney for 30 flaves, or 150 head of 
cattle; and all proprietors, undér twenty-one years of age, fent off 
for the benefit of their education, to fave half a deficiency. By this 
meature they threw an extraordinary weight of taxation, for that year, 
upon the abfentees. They likewife addrefled his majefty, that he 
would be pleafed to give directions, that the company of the 49th 
regiment, ftationed at the Mofquito fhore, and four companies of the 
74th, at the coait of Africa, might repair to, and join, their refpective 
regiments in Jamaica. ‘They reprefented, that many gentlemen, of 
large eftates in the ifland, were non-refidents, whofe influence over 
their flaves, if refident, would, in all probability, contribute much to 
the prevention of the mifchiefs arifing from rebellious confpiracies and 
infurre@tions ; and that they found themfelves under indifpenfable ne- 
ceffity of foliciting his majefty for another regiment, for the better 
fecurity of the ifland ; and the rather, as they had paffed’a bill, oblig- 
ing the inhabitants of the feveral parifhes to erect barracks for the re- 
ception and accommodation of more troops. ‘They voted a large fum 
for ftrengthening the fortifications, ordered a fupply of ftores for the- 
forts, and directed a powder magazine to be built at Spanifh Town. 

On the 12th of O&ober, 1761, the aflembly met again ; when the 
lieutenant governor, in- his {peech, informed them, that he had delayed 
their meeting beyond the ufual time, in order that every meafure 
might be enforced, which could tend to the prefervation of the general 
tranquillity, at that time happily reftored again, by the total fupprefi On: 
of the rebellion, and to give them opportunity of fupporting, by their 
prefence in their feveral diftri€ts, thofe refolutions, which were taken 
for the internal fecurity of the ifland, and the prevention of future 
attempts, to involve them again in calamities of the like nature. That 
the advantages which muft attend the ereCtion of barracks in the differ- 
ent parifhes, and the cantoning his majefty’s troops according to the 
plan then laid down, were fo evident, that no one, interefted in 
the welfare of that community, could pray of fo prudent a | 
meafure. 

Thus, every meafure that could be (aneenee either for remedying 
the diforders under which the ifland had fuffered fo much, or for baf- 
fling the machinations of future infurgents, or putting the forts and 
fortifications into a refpectable ftate of defence againft foreign enemies, © 

was 
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was profecuted as far as the lieutenant governor’s authority could 
give it fanction, of the affembly fecond his recommendations. Mr. 
Lyttelton arrived as governor the following year (February, 1762); 
and the public tranquillity. remained undifturbed by. infurreétions for 
fome time. It was however well known, that feveral Coromantins, 
who had actually been. in arms. during. the late commotion, whilft 
their caufe wore a promifing afpect, flunk away afterwards, and re- 
turned again again to their duty, affecting great abhorrence at the be- 
haviour of their countrymen, and even pretending that they had been 
exerting themfelves in oppofition to the rebels. With good reafon 
therefore it was fufpeéted, by many perfons in St. Mary’s, that thefe 
deferters, who had taken the feti/he, or oath, which they regard as in- 
violable, would diffemble their genuine fentiments for the prefent, and 
wait a favourable opportunity to execute their bloody purpofes. Some 
time in July, 1765, there was a private meeting in that parifh, of 
feveral Coromantin headmen, who entered into a confpiracy for a 
freth infurrection, to take place immediately after the Chriftmas holi- 
days; they bound the compaé with their fetifhe, according to cuftom, 
and received. ‘affurances from all or moft of the Coromantins in the 
parifh, that they would: join. But the impatience of fome among 
them to begin-the work, hurried them on to rife before the day ap- 
pointed, and difconcerted their whole plan ; for, on the 29th of No- 
vember, at night, a Coromaritin, named Blackwall, belonging: ‘te 
“Whitehall plantation, who had been tried formerly on fufpicion of 
heing coneerned:in the rebellion of 1760, -and acquitted fer want of 
fufficient evidence, having previoutly feduced to his party nine Coro- 
mantins on the fame eftate, but a- ‘little before imported from Africa, 
fet fire to the works and trafh- -houfes, witha view to decoy the over- 
feer, and other white perfons there, from their beds, to extinguith it 3 
and then to cut off their retreat to/the dwelling-houfe, fecure the 
arms lodged there, and proceed to murther them,. without fear of 
refiftance. 

Upon the firft-alarm of- fire, the overfeer and white fervants re~ . 
paired to the works, as/had been forefeen; where they-met with Black- 
wall (whovheld a poft of fome authority on ‘the eftate),. bemoaning ; 
the fadaccident, and fhewing great alertnefs in fetching water to fup- 
ply the Whites, whom he advifed to get upon the roofs, where they 
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might throw it on the flames with the beft advantage; the overfeer, 
not having the fimalleft diftruft of him, and wholly employed about 
extinguifhing the fire, readily purfued his advice. In the dwelling- — 
houfe were Mr. B , and his fifter Mrs. B———d, who had haftily | 
flipped on their cloaths, and were ftanding in the piazza, at the front _ 
ef the houfe, and looking towards the conflagration; when, all at 
ence, the nine confederates broke through the back-door, all ftark- 
naked, with the moft hideous yells, and fharpened bills in their 
hands; Mr. B was unfortunately very infirm, and had no chance 
of efcaping ; while therefore he turned to expoftulate with them, they 
furrounded and hacked him into a thoufand pieces. The pleafure they 
enjoyed in mangling the body of this unhappy gentleman (who had 
only lodged here, by accident, in his way to Spanifh Town) afforded 
Mrs. B——d an opportunity to jump out of the piazza, and run to- 
wards the bottom of the hill on which the houfe ftood ; but, before fhe 
could reach fo far, fhe fell down; in this fituation fhe was feen by 
two faithful Negroe men, her domeftics, who flew to her affiftance ; 
upon their coming up to her, fhe concluded no lefs than that fhe was 
in the hands of the rebels, and deftined for immediate butchery ; but, 
whilft fhe was imploring for mercy, the fervants feized her in their 
arms, and, with great prefence of mind, haftened with her as faft as 
they could to the fide of a neighbouring river, where they concealed 
her amongft the fedge and grafs, that grew very thick, injoining her 
to lie clofe, whilft they were gone to look for more affiftance. The 
rebels, in the mean time, difpatched another gentleman, who, upon 
the cry of fire, had come from the next eftate, and fell into their 
cluthces. But the overfeer, and other Whites, on hearing the groans 
of Mr. B » and the fhouts of his murtherers, fled to Ballard’s 
Valley, which eftate joins Whitehall ; where they called up the white 
men to fecure themfelves, and prepare for their defence. The flames, 
which were feen at a great diftance, ferved as a fignal to other con- 
{pirators ; fo that their number was now augmented to fifty or fixty ;_ 
who, with the moft horrid acclamations, (having got poffeffion of all 
the armsat Whitehall, with powder and ball) began their march, paf- 
fed clofe by the place of Mrs. B——d’s concealment, without perceiving 
her, and proceeded on to Ballard’s Valley. When they were got to 
a fufficient diftance, one of her trufty fervants returned, with great 
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caution, to the ftable, where, finding ‘a horfe, he fixed on a _pillion, 
and, coming to his miftrefs, carried her through bye-ways to another 
eftate, and brought to the white people there the firi intelligence of 
what had happened. Confidering the great danger to which that lady 
was expofed, and that the moft trifling noife, at the time when the 
rebels’ paffed her retreat, might have betrayed it, her efcape appears 
almoft miraculous ; and it feems as if the hand of Providence had in- 
terpofed, to proteét her life, and make her two fervants the inftruments 
of prefervation, whofe fidelity and addrefs cannot be too highly ex- 
tolled. The rebels, being arrived at the valley, laid clofe fi lege to the 
overfeer’s houfe, which was garrifoned with about ten white men. 
This houfe was ere¢ted upon a ftone foundation, raifed fome height 
from the ground, and furnifhed’with loop-holes. The little garrifon 
made proper difpofitions for defence, and placed fome of their party at 
the loop-holes below. The rebels were joined by feveral of their 
countrymen on this eftate; and, furrounding the houfe, began to ufe 
the moft infulting language in their power, to provoke the Whites to 
come forth, that they might enjoy the fatisfaction of killing them; but 
finding this ineffe@ual, they prepared for burning the houfe about their 
ears; for this purpofe they collected a parcel of dry trafh, which they 
faftened to the extremity of a long pole, and one of their leaders fet- 
ting his back to a loop-hole, kindled the trafh, and applied it to the 
wood-work of the roof. At that inftant he was perceived by one of 
the centries pofted below, who difcharged his piece at him; the ball. 
ftruck againft the lock of a gun, which the rebei had in his hand, and 
recoiling into his body, killed him upon the fpot. His fall threw the 
reft of the confpirators into difmay, for he was one of their chiefs ; 
upon which the garrifon, taking advantage of their fufpence, fallied 
out with great fpirit, killed two or three, and difperfed the reft, who 
immediately fled into the woods. Blackwall, the principal of the 
gang, finding how matters.were likely to end, detached himfelf from 
his brethren, and a few hours afterwards prefented himfelf before his 
overfeer in feeming terror, pretending he had narrowly efcaped being. 
put to death by his countrymen ; to avoid whofe fury, he had crawled 
into a cane-piece, and there hid himfelf till that inftant. Parties were 
{peedily collected, who purfued the rebels into the woods, and pes 


them with but little difficulty. 
Ooo 2 Sufpicion 
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Sufpicions arifing, | that this confpiracy was-more extenfive | ‘than at 
firft appeared, and upon recollection that there had been a merry 
meeting of the Negroes at Ballard’s Valley two nights preceding 
the infurreétion, and that the Coromantins had feparated from the reft, 
a tei inquiry.was entered into; and upon examining fome Coroman= 
tins, who- were moft fufpected, they impeached feveral.of their:coun- 
trymen ; frefh: evidences produced further difcoveries;.and: at-length 
the plot was partly unraveled. It appeared that the Coromantins on 
no lefs than feventeen eftates in that parifh were engaged i in the con 
federacy ; that Blackwall was the principal inftigator ;.and that the 
premature rifing at Whitehall was owing to the impetuofity of one 
Quamin, belonging to their gang, who would not: wait the appointed 
time ; fo that it is probable, if they had not met a réepulfe foon after their 
firft outrage, the infurrection would have been general, from the en- 
couragement their better {uccefs would have given to the reft of che con- 
{pirators. Some among them regretted exceedingly the precipitate eager- 
nefs of Quamin, and threw out infinuations thatthe Marons were in the 
fecret; and that the infurreGtion was intended to haye opened at once in 
three different places, at a certain day foon after Chriftmas; that three 
days previous notice was to be given of the exaé hour of rifing ; and 
as they- hoped to find the white people off their guard, and to get pof- 
feffion of fufficient arms and powder, in the feveral dwelling-houfes, 
they had full confidence, that, by.their precautions, and fecrecy, they 
fhould carry all before them, and make amends for. their former dif- 
appointment; they knew, that a large ftock of fire arms and ammu-- 
tion would be abfolutely neceflary ; one of their firft attempts. there- 
fore was to be, the furprize of the fort at Port Maria, which was 
garrifoned by only a fmall number of fickly foldiers, whom they fup- 
pofed incapable of making any refiffance; thefe they were to drive 
into the fea with their bill-hooks, and then proceed to maflacre all the 
Whites in that neighbourhoad. A fecond party were to ravage the Eaft- 
ern quarter of the parifh, quite down to. the very coaft ; whilft a third 
band fhould take their route through the Southern diftrict, and pe- 
netrate by the woods to Sixteen-mile-walk, where they pretended 
to have feveral aflociates in readinefs ; then, uniting their forces, they 
were to flaughter, or force the white inhabitants to take refuge on. 
board the fhips, after which they were to divide the conquered coun- 
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try with the Marons, who, they alledged, had made choice of the woody 
uncultivated parts, as being moft convenient for their hog-hunting ; 
the Coromantins were to enjoy all the remainder, with the cattle and 
fheep, and live like gentlemen; at leaft they flattered themfelves, that 
the governor-would apply ‘to the king of the white men, to put thé 


Coromantins: upon the fame eftablifhment as. the Marons, who, they. 


faid, were difgufted at the little refpe& fhewn them,. and wanted the 
Coromantins-to be incorporated with them, in order to become of meré 
confequence in the-eyes of the white inhabitants.- ; 

This: account: of the: defe&tion of the Marons was: fo' improbable, 


that the white people would not give any credit to it: in the -firft | 


place, it appeared not at all likely that the Marons, who had: always 
received the:higheft encouragement from the legiflature and private’ 


perfons, would: hazard the lofs* of their liberty and lives, by:a trea-: 


fonable breach. of the-treaty ; and upon the:uncertain’ iffue of an ‘ins » 


teftine warj by-the event of which, :if-:fuccefsful to them, -they could 
gain nothing: more: than: what: they’ already senjeyed ;’ fecondly, they 


were to adinit a dangerous fet of confederates, diftin@ im intereft, and | 


fuperior té them in-number, -by twenty to'one, who would. undoubt-: 


edly. give the: law: to, and hold them ‘in perpetual fubjeGiion. . The - 


ftory:was therefore fuppofed to be either the refult of a deep-laid policy, 
to ftir up: a-jealoufy and difference between ‘the Marons and white 
people, from-which fome: advantage might accrue to the Coroman- 


tins in. fome futare infurrection ; or elfe, if the Marons did:really af-: 


fociate'in-any fuch plan, they muft have done fo, from a wicked de~ - 
fign of embroiling the Coromantins in frefh: rebellion, in the’ fuppref- ° 


fion of which they might reap a confiderable:emolument, as they’ 
had heretofore experienced, by killing or taking prifoners. - Something” 


like fuch.a project ufed to engage the frontier Indians in: North Ame-- - 
rica, who were never fo happy as when the French and Englifh were: - 
at war, becaufe‘they were fure of employment and reward, on: one:: 
fide or other; and for. -this reafon alone, many of ‘their tribes were - 


exceedingly:out of humour with the latt treaty.of peace, which gave- 


the finifhing blow to thefe contentions for the maftery, and to their 


mercenary: artifices.. If therefore the Marons.had-any- concern ir the’ > 
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plot, it is moft reafonable:to. believe that fuch muft have been their’ : 


true defign, ‘The importance -of this: evidence naturally made the 


parifhioners * 


-parifhioners defirous of examining fiill further, in order to get addi- 
tional lights, and guard themfelves againft a repetition of thefe horrid 
attempts, which it appeared they had juft grounds to apprehend ;_ but 
the number of their militia was fo inconfiderable, that, after providing 
the proper guards for the different eftates moft expofed to danger, 
they had fo few left to take charge of the Negroe prifoners, that the latter 
were treble their number; fo that the magiftrates, whilft they were 
fitting on the trial of the rebels, were not without fear for their own 
‘fafety, as they had no protection againft any fudden infurre&tion made 
in favour of the prifoners; and, from the teftimony already given, it 
avas certain, that a very confiderable body of the Coromantins had en- 
lifted in the confpiracy, befides thofe who were incuftody. Remon- 
ftrances were repeatedly made upon this head, and the expediency 
ftated of fending round a fhip of war to Port Maria, as had been done 
in the former rebellion, to receive the prifoners, there being no gaol 
in the parifh, and only eighteen foldiers at the fort, who were in too 
feeble a condition to render them any fervice. At this time, there 
-were no lefs than four companies quartered in Spanifh town, befides 
what lay in the different forts adjacent, fo that it was thought a detach- 
ment might very. well have been fpared; but the commander of the 
fquadron fent no fhip, nor was a fingle man detached to reinforce the 
parifhioners, who were therefore left to take care of themfelves ; and, 
defifting from further examination, through a regard to their own 
imminent danger, What remained to be known of this black affair 
was {mothered at once, to the no fall joy of the confpirators [4]. 

A committee of the aflembly, appointed to enquire into the rife 
and progrefs of this rebellion fome time afterwards, reported, That it 
had originated (like moft or all the others that had occurred in the 
ifland) with the Coromantins ; whofe turbulent, favage, and martial 
temper was well known: 

That their outrages had tended very much to difcourage the ef- 
feGtual fettlement of the ifland; and, asa remedy in future, they pro- 
pofed <* that a bill fhould be brought in for laying an additional higher 
«¢ duty upon all Fantin, Akim, and Afhantee Negroes, and all others 
‘¢ commonly called Coromantins, that fhould, after a certain time, be 
<< imported, and fold in the ifland.” 

[4] Thirteen were executed, thirty-three tranfperted, and twelve acquitted, 


Such 
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Such a bill, if paffed into a law, would doubtlefs have ftruck at the 
very root of the evil; for, by laying a duty equal to a prohibition, no 


-more Coromantins would have been brought to infeft this country ; 


but, inftead of their favage race, the iland would have been fupplied 


with Blacks ofa more decile, traétable difpofition, and better inclined 


to peace and agriculture ; fo that, in a few years, the ifland might ia all 
likelihood. have been effectually freed of all fuch dangerous combi- 
nations. Whether the conceit of fome few planters, in regard to the 
fuperior ftrength of the Coromantins, and greater hardinefs to fupport 
field labour, ought. to outweigh the public tranquillity and fafety, or 
fhould be thought to atone for the blood of murthered white inhabi- 
tants, the ruin of: others, the defolation of eftates, and the into- 
lerable charges. of taxation thereby thrown. upon. the public, -not to. 
fpeak of the obftru@ion of all trade and bufinefs during the. martiak 
law,, muft -be left to the ferious confideration of.a difpaffionate legifla- 
ture ;.the fuppreflion of the Coromantins, in 1760.and 1761, coft the 
ifland 15,000/.. L.have-before.eftimated the expence of making good 
loffes fuftained, &c.. at 100,000 /.;..and.the erecting of parochial bar- 
racks, in confequence of that infurreCtion, coft as much more. In the 
whole, the. ifland expended not much lefs on that account than ap- 
pears from. the earlieft accounts to have.been difburfed on the reduc- 
tion of the Marons ; for this was no more than 240,000/. 

No bill however was. paffed,the meafure was oppofed, , and. it 
dropped ;,. but the firft fruits of. this oppofition burft forth the very 
next.year (1766), in a .frefh difturbance, that happened on a gentle- 
man’s eftate. in Weftmoreland; where thirty-three Coromantins (for 
no..other were. concerned), ,moft of .whom had been newly import- 
ed, fuddenly rofe, and, in. the. fpace of an hour, -murthered, and. 
wounded,. no lefs than. nineteen white perfons; but they were. foon 
defeated, fome killed, and the remainder executed. or tranfported. So. 
that the owner fuftained a very confiderable-lofs, and would. bim- 
{elf have fallen a facrifice, had he been.on the eftate ; for they entered, 
his dewelling-houfe, and hacked every thing they found in it to pieces. 
If fuch reiterated examples will not convince men of oon errors, We. 
muft fay, with an old Latin author, that, | 


Quos Deus vult. perdere, prius dementat. . 
j | It 
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It is worthy our remark,’ that the ringleaders of the St. Mary’s 
rebellion, in 1760, ‘belonged: to .a.gentleman diftinguifhed for his 
humanity, and exceflise indulgenée towards his flaves in general, and: 
thofe in particular ;. his lenity fo far influenced him, that, upon their 
complaint, he: never.failed to-difcharge their overfeer, and employ 
another:;more agreeable to them. Ne pretence of ill ufage was 
alledged.by any of the prifoners, in any: of: thefe infurreGtions, by 
way’ of extenuating their mifconduct; the fole ground, and obje& of 
their taking arms, as they unanimoufly concurred in acknowledging, 
was, the wvain-gloriovs defire of fubduing: the country; and they 
wanted neither ainbition nor felf+confidence, to doubt their. ability, 
or fuccefg, in accomplifhing this projet. It muft be allowed, that 
confpiracies fo extenfive could not have been conceived, me- 
thodized, and ‘concluded upon, without various meetings of the 
confpirators, in different parts of the ifland ; and hence, there. muft 
appear to have been a very.culpable inattention among the white: 
inhabitants, who neglected to keep a wigilant eye over the Coroman- 
tins in general, during their haurs of leifure or ‘recreation;  for-a 
feafonable regard to their private -cabéls and feparate .affociations 
might have proved the means of detecting their plot, long before it 
‘was ripe for execution; and :to prevent, is always better, as well as; 
eafier, than to remedy fuch evils. They fhould remember’ the 
dying words of one of the Coromantins .executed-in 1765, whe 
xepented his having been concerned‘in:the:rebellion, and cautioned 
the white perfons prefent, «* never to truft any of his countrymen.” 
Much having been faid of this dlafs of Negrees, who have indeed 
been the heroes of my tale, it.may not be unacceptable:to give fome- 
account of their origin, and qualities. 

The Negroes -who-pafs:underthis general defcription are’brought 
from the Gold coaft; but, we remain uncertain, whether they are 
natives of that tra@ of Guiney, or receive ‘their {éveral names of 
Akims, ‘Fantins, Afhantees, Quamboos, &c. from the towns fo 
called, at whofe markets they are bought. That diftria is populus 
and.extenfive ; and may-therefore afford a confiderable number-of cri- 
minals every year for tranfportation ; ‘hewever, whether they are 
brought from fome diftance inland, or.arethe refufe and outcatt of the 
feveral provinces whofe names they bear; it is.certain they aremarked 

| with 
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with the fame characters,. which authors have given to the natives of 
this part, who are faid to be the moft turbulent and defperate of any 
on the coaft of Guiney ; ; and that, were it not for their civil divifions, 
they would become dangerous neighbours to all the furrounding 
ftates. Bofman fays, ¢ they are bold, hardy, and ftick at nothing, 
«*. where revenge or intereft is concerned ; ; they are. lazy, rapacious, 
* cunning, and. deceitful; much addicted to theft, drunkennefs, 
es gluttony, lying, flattery, and luft; vain and haughty i in their 
“ carriage; envious and malicious in the higheft degree, diffembling 
‘«‘ their refentments, for many years, until a fit opportunity offers of 
«* gratifying their thirft of revenge; they are the moft treacherous 
<¢ villains, and confummate knaves, yet known on that continent.” 
War and contention are their favourite amufements; inuied very 

early to the.ufe of fire arms, they are good mark{men; they go 
naked, and their bodies by this means acquire a furptizing degree 
of hardinefs, and ability to undergo fatigue ; but they have an invin- 
cible averfion to every kind of labour, and particularly agriculture, 
which they leave to their women.. Their priefts, or obeiah-men, 
are their chief oracles in all weighty affairs, whether of peace, war, 
or the purfuit of revenge. When aflembled for the purpofes of con- 
{piracy, the obeiah-man, after various ceremonies, draws a little 
blood from every one prefent ; this is mixed in a bow! with gunpow- 
der and grave dirt; the fetifhe or oath is adminiftered, by which 
they folemnly pledge themfelves..to inviolable fecrecy, fidelity to 
their chiefs, and to wage perpetual war againft their enemies; asa 
ratification of their fincerity, edch perfon takes a fup of the mixture, 
and this finifhes the folemn rite. Few or none of them have ever. 
been known to violate this oath, orto defift from the full execution 
of it,:even although feveral years may intervene. If defeated in 
their firft endeavours, they ftill retain the folicitude of fulflling all. 
that they have fworn ; diffembling their malice under a feeming, 
fubmiffive carriage, and all the exterior figns of innocence and 
chearfulnefs; until-tthe convenient time arrives, when they. think it 
practicable to retrieve their former mifcarriage. If at length their 
fecret defigns | are brought to light, and that hypocrify can no longer 
ferve theirturn, they either lay violent hands on themfelves, or refift 

till they are difabled, 

. Vox. IL Ppp To. 
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To their other illaudable qualities, ° they: add thofe- of ingratitude, 
and implacable anger. INot'the mildeft treatment; the moft con- 
defcending inc pipedce: can make the fmalleft impreffion upon them, 
conciliate their friendthip, ordivert their avidity‘ for revenge, after 
they have received what they. think an. injury.; they are utterly inca- 
pable of forgetting’ or forgiving ; ; the. higheft: marks of favour pro- 
_duce in them no fenfe of obligation or gratitude. Prompted by thefe 
qualifications, and this infernal difpofition, they are always foremoft 
in plotting, and heading mutinies;. and the fame caufes generating 
‘the fame invariable effets, there . is no doubt but they will ever 
fapport an uniformity of character, and be found, by repeated ex- 
perience, the moft uaruly, infolent, ftubborn, and difaffetted fet 
of labourers, .that can poffibly be introduced upon our plantations. 
Their language is copious, and more regular than any other of the 
’Negroe dialects ; their mufic too is livelier, and their dances entirely 
-martial, in which they ‘refemble the North Americans; like them too 
they defpife death (more through’ ftupidity than fortitude); and:can 
‘fmile in agony[c]. Their perfons are well made, and their features 
-very different from the reft of the African Negroes, being {maller, 
and more of the European turn. Their dances ferve to kéep alive 
‘that military fpirit, for which they are fo diftinguifhed; and the 
figure confifts in throwing themfelves into all the pofitions and 
attitudes, cuftomary to shee in thé heat of an engagement. Ts it 
not then a very injudicious and impolitic obftinacy in the planters, 
who perfift, in defiance of reafon and experience, to admit thefe 
dangerous fpirits among them? Nature does not inftru@ the 
‘farmer to yoke tigers in his team, or plough with hyznas; fhe 
gives him the gentle fteed, and patient ox: but it would be no lefs 
abfurd for him to make ufe of wild béafts for thefe purpofés, than it: 
4s for the planter fo vainly to attempt the taming of fuch favage 
minds to peaceful induitry, and humble fubmiflion to his authority. : 
‘But, if he will perverfely continue,to employ them, fome effe@tual 
regulations ought to be provided, in order to Pinas {pirit ofcens 


{c] Barbarians always die without regret; what attachment have they to life? They feat not the 
pleatuies of fociety, the ties of affection, or of natuie; thei: faculties are in fuch a perpetual ftate 
of infancy, thatthe {pace between their birth and death is {caicely perceptible, 


Voltaire, Lés Sauvages d’ Europe. 


. federacy, 
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féderacy, which keeps thefe Negroes too clofely aflociated with one 
another. On many eftates, they do not mix at all with the other 
flaves, but build their ‘houfes diftin& from the reft; and, herding 
together, are ‘left more at liberty to hol ld their dangerous cabals, 
without interruption. Their houfes ought. to be intermixed with the 
re(t, and kept divided from one another , by interpofing thofe of the 
ether Negroes,. who by. this. aneans would become continual {pies 
upon their condu&. A particular attention thould alfo be had to 
their plays, for thefe have always been their rendezvous for hatching 
plots, more efpecially whenever on fuch occafions any unufual refort 
is- obferved of their countrymen from other. plantations; and very 
particular: fearch fhould be made. after their obeiah-men, .who,- 
whenever dete&ted, fhould be tranfported ‘without. emereys | ‘The: 
employers of this deteftable race owe thefe cautions ,.at leaft to the 
public, who have fuffered fo much _in, times, paft from the total 
negle& of them. From the foregoing detail, which. I have given . 
upon the moft. credible and authentic. teftimonies in my power to 
procure, every candid_, perfon may judge,. with how little regard to, : 
truth theiinfurrections, ‘that have happened i in Jamaica, are aleribed : 
to extraordinary cruelties exercifed over. the flaves in. that ifland; I 
think it. will re from inconteftable ata that fo napaeetie a. 


Taye P as 


Pi chted with i ignorance. . 
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FRANCIS WILLIAMS. 


Bistin forborne till now to introduce upon the ftage . a slewanrager. 

who made a confpicuous figure in-this ifland, -and-even attracted. 
the notice of many in England, (With the impartiality that. be- 
comes me, I fhall endeavour to do him all poffiblejuftice; and fhall - 
leave it to the reader’s opinion, whether what they fhall difcover of. 
his: genius and intelle€&t will be fufficient. to overthrow the argu- 
ments, I have before alledged, to provevan inferiority. ‘of. the. Negroes 
to the race of white men. - It will by thistime be difcovered, ae . 
allude to Francis Williams,.a native of this ifland,.and fon to Jehn | 


and Dorothy Williams, free Negroes. Francis was the youngett of » 
| Ppp2 three 
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three fons, and, being a boy of unufual lively parts, was pitched 
upon to be the fubject of an experiment, which, it is faid, the Duke 
of Montagu was curious to make, in order to difcover, whether, by 
proper cultivation, and a regular courfe of tuition at {chool and the 
univerfity, a Negroe might not be found as capable of literature as a 
white perfon. In fhort, he was fent to England, where he under- 
went a regular difcipline of claffic inftruction ‘at a grammar {chool, 
after which he was fixed at the univerfity of Cambridge, where 
he ftudied under the ableft preceptors, and made fome progrefs in the 
mathematics. During his abode in England, after finifhing his edu- 
cation, it is faid (I know not with what truth) that he compofed 
the wel- known ballad of «« Welcome, welcome, brother debtor, &c.”” 
But I have likewife heard the fame ‘attributed to a different author. 
Upon his return to Jamaica, the duke would fain have tried his 
genius likewife in politics, and intended obtaining for him a privy 
feal, or appointment to be one of the governor’s council; but this 
{cheme was dropped, upon the objections offered by Mr. Trelawny, 
the governor at that time. Williams therefore fet up a fchool in 
Spanith Town, which he continued for feveral year's, where he taught 
reading, writing, Latin, and the elements of the mathematics; 
whilft he aéted in this profeffion, he felected a Negroe pupil, whom 
he trained up with particular care, intending to make ‘him his fuc- 
cceflor in the fchool ; but of this youth it may be faid, to ufe the ex- 
preffion of Feftus to Paul, that “* much learning made him mad.” 
The abftrufe problems of mathematical inftitution turned his brain ; 
and he ftill remains, I believe, an unfortunate exampie, to fhew 
that every African head is not adapted by nature to fuch profound 
contemplations. The chief pride of this difciple confifts in imitating’ 
the garb and and deportment of his tutor. A tye perriwig, a fword, 
and ruffled fhirt, feem in his opinion to comprehend the very. marrow 
and quinteflence of all erudition, and philofophic dignity. Probably 
he imagines it a more eafy way of acquiring, among the Negroes, the | 
reputation of a great fcholar, by thefe fuperficial marks, which 
catch their eye, than by talking of Euclid, whom they know 
nothing about. 
Confidering the difference which climate may occafion, and which 
Montefquieu has learnedly examined, the noble duke would have 
2 made 
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made the experiment more fairly on a native African; perhaps too 
the Northern air imparted a tone and vigour to his organs, of which 
they never could have been fufceptible in a hot climate; the author 
T have mentioned will not allow, that in hot climates there is any 
force or vigor of mind neceffary for human aétion, « there is (fays 
‘* he) no curiofity, no noble enterprize, no generous fentiment.” 

The climate of Jamaica is temperate, and even cool, compared with 

perate, P : 

many parts of Guiney ; and the Creole Blacks have undeniably more 
acutenefs and better underftandings than the natives of Guiney. Mr. 
Hume, who had heard of Williams, fays of him, «* In Jamaica indeed 
‘¢ they talk of one Negroe as a man of parts and learning ; but ’tis 
«¢ likely he is admired for very flender accomplifhments, jike a parrot 
‘¢ who {peaks a few words plainly.” And Mr. Eftwick, purfuing the 
fame idea, obferves, «* Although a Negroe is found in Jamaica, or 
‘¢ elfewhere, ever fo fenfible and acute; yet, if he is incapable of moral 
«* fenfations, or perceives them only as beafts do fimple ideas, without 
«© the power of combination, in order to ufe; it is a mark that diftin- 
‘«* guifhes him from the man who feels, and is capable of thefe moral 
‘¢ fenfations, who knows their application, and the purpofes of them, 
«« as fufficiently, as he himfelf is diftinguifhed from the higheft {pecies 
“<¢ of brutes[7].” Ido not know, if the {pecimen I fhall exhibit of 

[¢] The diftinction is well marked by Bifhop Warburton, in thefe words : 

«ft, The Morar Sense: (is that) whereby we conceive and feel a pleafure in right, and a 
s¢ diftafte and averfion to wrozg, prior to all 1eflexion on their natures, or theii confequences. This 
-*¢ is the firft inlet to the adequate idea of morality; and plainly the moft extenfive of all. When in- 
‘6 ftinét had gone thus far, 2d, The Reasoninc Facutry improved upon its dictates; for re- 
** flecting men, naturally led to examine the foundation of this moral Jen/é, foo difcovered that there 
“ weie real, effential differences in the qualities of human actions, eftablifhed by nature; and, cone 
<¢ fequently, that the love and hatied, excited by the moral fenfe, were not capricious in their opera- 


“ tions; for that the effential properties of their objects had a fpecific difference.” Hence aiofe a 
fenfe of moral obligation in fociety, dc. Divine Legation, vol. I. p. 37- ; 
It is this inftin€t which difciiminates mankind from other animals who have it not, whereas in 
other inftinctive impulfes 2l/ agree. But the queftion is, whether all the {pecies of the human 
kind have this inftinctive fenfe in equal degice? If the biutal inftinéts impel the African to fatisfy 
his appetites, to run from danger, and the like; why does he not exhibit equally the tokens of this 
moral inftiné, if he really poffefles it? would it not infenfibly have gained admittance into their 
habits of living, as well as the other inftin‘ts, and have regulated and directed their general man- 
ners? Buit we have no other evidence of their pofleffing it, than what arifes from the vague conjec- 
tural pofitions, *¢ that all men are equal, and that the difparity between one man pu another, & 
“ one race of men and another, happens from accidental means, fuch as aitificial refinements, edu- 
“‘ cation, and fo forth ” Certain however it is, that thefe refinements mutt neceflarily take place, 
where the moral fenfe and ieafoning faculty aie moft abundant, and extenfively cultivated 3 but 
cannot happen, where they either do not exiit at all, or, are not diftributed in fuch due portion, as 


to work the proper afcendancy over the more brutal fpecies of initing. bi 
ALS 
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his abilities will, or will not, be thought to militate againft thefe po- 
fitions. In regard to the general charaéter ofthe man, he was haughty, 
opinionated, looked down with fovereign contempt on his fellow Blacks, 
entertained the higheft opinion of his own knowledge, treated his pa~ 
rents with much difdain, and behaved towards his children and his 
flaves with a feverity bordering upon cruelty ; he was fond of having 
great deference paid to him, and exacted it in the utmoft degree from 
the Negroes about him; he affected a fingularity of dre’s, and particu- 
larly grave caft of countenance, to imprefs an idea of his wifdom and 
learning; and, to fecond this view, he wore in common a huge wig, 
which made a very venerable figure. ‘The moral part of his character 
may be collected from thefe touches, as well as the meafure of his wif= 
dom, on which, as well as fome other attributes to which he laid claim; 
he had not the modefty to be filent, whenever he met with occafion to 
expatiate upon them. Of this piece of vanity, there is a very ftrong 
example in the following poem, which he prefented to Mr. Haldane, 
upon his afluming the government of the ifland; he was fond of this 
fpecies of compofition in Latin, and ufually addreffed one to every new: 
governor. He defined himfelf « a white man acting under a dlack 
{kin.”” He endeavoured to prove logically, that a Negroe was fupe- 
rior in quality toa Mulatto, or other caft. His propofition was, that 
‘¢ a fimple white or a fimple black complexion was refpectively per- 
fe&t: but a Mulatto, being an heterogeneous medley of both, was im- 
perfect, ergo inferior.” 

His opinion of Negroes may be inferred from a proverbial faying, 

that was frequently in his mouth; «* Shew me @ Negroe, and I will 
thew you a thief.’ He died, not long fince, at the age of feventy, or 
thereabouts. 
_ T have ventured to fubjoin fome annotations to his poem, and parti- 
cularly to diftinguith feveral paflages in the claffic authors, to which he 
feems to have been indebted, or to have had allufion ; there may be 
other paflages which have efcaped my notice; | have added an Eng- — 
ith tranflation in verfe, wherein I have endeavoured to retain the fenfe, 
without wilfully doing injuftice to the original. 


Integerrimo et Fortiffimo 
Viro 
GEORGIO HALDANO, Armicere, 
Infulee Famaicenfis Gubernatort; 
Cui, 
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Cui, omnes morum;,- virtutumque dotes bellicarum, 
In cumulum accefferunt, 


CARMEN. 
DENIQUE venturum fatis volventibus annum [e] 
Cuncta per extenfum leta videnda diem, 
Excuffis adfunt curis; fub imagine [ /] clara 
Felices populi, terraque lege virens. 
[g] Te duce, [4] que fuerant malefuada mente peracta 
Irrita, confpectu non reditura tuo. 
Ergo omnis populus, nec non plebecula cernet 
[4] Hefurum collo te [7] relegafe jugum, 
Et mala, que diris quondam cruciatibus, infons 
Infula paffa fuit; condoluiffet onus 
Ni victrix tua Marte manus prius inclyta, née 
Sponte [4] ruinofis rebus adeffe velit, 
Optimus es fervus Regi fervire Britanno, 
Dum gaudet genio [/] Scotica terra tuo: 
Optimus heréum populi [”] fulcire ruinam ; 
Infula dum fupereft ipfe [~}fuperftes eris. 
Victorem agnofcet te Guadaloupa, fuorum 
Defpiciet [0] merito diruta caftra ducum. 
Aurea vexillis flebit jactantibus [ p] Lres, 
Cumque fuis populis, oppida vidta gemet. 
fe] Afpice venturo letentur ut omnia Sxclo. Virg. E. iv. 52. o 
Lf] Clara feems to be rather an improper epithet joined to Jmago. 


Lg] Ye duce, fi qua manent fceleris veftigia noftri 
Zrrita, perpetua folvent formidine terras. Virg. E. iv. 13. 


[4] Alluding perhaps to the conteft about removing the feat of government and public offices 
from Spanifhb Town to King fton, during the adminiftration of goveinor Kn 
[2] Pro relevafe. - 
[4] Quem vocet divim populus 1 entis 
Imperi rebus. Hor, Lib, 1; Od. ii. 


{7} Mr. Haldane was a native of Noith Britain. 


[~] Tu Ptolomee potes magni fulcire ruinam. Lucan, Lid, viii. 528. 


[7] This was a promife of fomewhat more than antediluvian longevity. But the poet proved a 
falfe prophet, for Mr. Haldane did not furvive the delivery of this addrefs many months. 

[o] Egerit ju/fo domitos triumpho. Hor, Lib 1. Od, xii. 

[p] Dis. Botanic name of the /eur -de-luce, alluding to the aims of France. 


I Crede; 
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Crede, [q] meum non eft, vir Marti chare! [r] Minerva 
Denegat thiopi bella fonare ducum. 

Concilio, caneret te Buchananus et armis, 
Carmine Peleidg {criberet ille parem. 

Ile poeta, decus patria, tua facta referre 
Dignior, |s] altifono vixque Marone minor. 

[7] Flammiferos agitante fuos fub fole jugales [«] 
Vivimus; eloquium deficit omne focis. 

Hoc demum accipias, multd fuligine fufum 
Ore fonaturo; non cute, corde valet. 

Pollenti ftabilita manu, ([w] Deus almus, eandem 
Omnigenis animam, nil prohibente dedit) 

Tpfa coloris egens virtus, prudentia ; honefto 
Nullus ine{t animo, salle in arte color. 

Cor timeas, quamvis, dubitefve, nigerrima celfam 
Cafaris occidui, {candere [x] Mufa hapenpek 

o Vade falutatum, nec fit tibi caufa Baggies 

[x] Candida quod nigré corpora pelle gerish 

Integritas morum [2] Maurum magis ornat, et ardor 

Ingenii, et docto [b] dulcis in ore decor; 


{q] Phedus, volentem pizlia me foqui 
Victas et urbes, inciepuit lyra 
Ne. Hor. 
[7] Invita Minerva. Hor. de Art. Poet, 
[s] Maronis altifont carmina. Juv. Sat, xi. ver, 178. 
[t] Flammiferas rotas toto celo agitat, 


{4} I apprehend My, W¥#liams miftook this for jz4ard, fun beams. 
[w] This is a petrtio principit, or begging the queftion, unlefs with Mr. Pope, 
‘* All are but parts of one ftupendous whole, 


“« Whofe body nature is, and God the foul.” 
But, 


‘* Far as creation’s ample range extends, 
“* The feak of fenfual mental powers afcends.” 


fv] Mr. Williams has added a black Mu/é to the Pierian choir; and, as he has not thought proper . 
o bef{ow a name upon her, we may venture to announce her by the title of madam Zrbicpiffa. 


Ly] Yade falutaiin {ubiuro perarata parentem 
Litera. Ovid. 


fx] See his apophthegms befoie-mentioned. 
fe] Maurus is not in clafic ftrictnefs proper Latin for a Negree. 
[6) Méells in ore dicor. Lncert. 


Hunc, 
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Hunc, mage cor fapiens, patrié virtutis amofque, 
[¢] Eximit é fociis, confpicuumque facit. 
[@] Infula me genuit, celebres aluere Britanni, 
Infula, te falvo non dolitura [e} patre! 
Hoc precor; o [/] nullo videant te fine, regentem 
Florentes populos, terra, Deique locus! 
FRANCISCUS WILLIAMS. 
The fame, tranflated. 
. To 
That moft upright and valiant Man, 
GEORGE HALDANE, Ef; 
Governor of the Ifland of Jamaica; 
Upon whom 
All military and moral Endowments are accummlated.. 


An ODE. 
AT length revolving fates th’ expected year 
Advance, and joy the live-long day fhall cheer, 
Beneath the foft’ring law’s aufpicious dawn 
New harvefts rife to glad th’ enliven’d [g] lawn. 
With the bright profpect bleft, the {wains repair 
In focial bands, and give a loofe to care. 
Rath councils now, with each malignant plan, . 
Each faction, that in evil hour began, 
At your approach are in confution fled, 
Nor, while you rule, fhall rear their daftard head. 
Alike the mafter and the flave fhall fee 
Their neck reliev’d, the yoke unbound by thee. 
Ere now our guiltlefs ifle, her wretched fate 
Had wept, and groan’d beneath th’ oppreffive weight 


[ce] Me dofarum ederze premia frontium’ 
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Secernunt populo. Hor. Lib. I. Od. te 


. [2] Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuére. Virg. 


{e] Hic ames dici pater atque princeps. — Hor. 
[f] Serus in coelum redeas, dingue 
Letus interfis populo, Hor. 
(g] Lawn is ufed here in the fenfe given it by Johnfon, viz. “ an ofer fpace ktween woods ;” 


which has a peculiar propriety applied to the cane-fields in Jamaica. 
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~ Of cruel woes; fave. thy victorious hand, —s ~ 
Long fam’d in war, from Gallia’s hoftile land; 
And wreaths of frefh renown, with generous zeal, 
Had freely turn’d, to prop our finking weal. 
Form’d as thou art, to ferve Britannia’ s crown, 
While Scotza claims thee for her darling fon ; 

Oh! beft of-heroes, ableft to fuftain . 

A falling people, and relax their chain. 

Long as this ifle fhall grace the Weftern deep, 
From age to age, thy fame fhall never fleep. 
Thee, her dread victor Guadaloupe fhall own, 
Crufht by thy arm, her flaughter’d chiefs bemoan ; 
View their proud tents all level’d in the duft, 
And, while fhe grieves, confefs the caufe was juft. 
The golden Jris the fad f{cene will fhare, 

Will mourn her banners fcatter’d in the air; 
Lament her vanquifht troops with many a figh, 
Nor lefs to fee her towns in ruin lie, 

Fav’rite of Mars! believe, th’ attempt were vain, 
It is not mine to try the arduous ftrain. 
What! fhallan £¢hiop touch the martial ftring, 
Of battles, leaders, great atchievements fing? 
Ah no! Minerva, with th’ indignant Nine, 
Refrain him, and forbid the bold defign. 

To a Buchanan does the theme belong; 

A theme, that well deferves Buchanan’s fong. 
Tis he, fhould {well the din of war’s alarms, 
Record thee great in council, as in arms; 

Recite each conqueft by thy valour won, > 

And equat thee to great Pelesdes’ fon. 

That bard, his country’s ornament and pride, 
Who e’en with Maro might the bays divide: - 

Far worthier he, thy glories to rehearfe, 

And paint thy deeds in his immortal verfe. 

_ We live, alas! where the bright god of day, 
Full from the zenith whirls his torrid ray: 
Beneath the rage of his confuming fires, 

All fancy melts, all eloquence expires. 
3 Yet 
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¥et-miay you deign accept. this humble fong, 
Tho’ wrapt in gloom, and from a falt’ring tongue; 
Tho’ dark the ftream on which the tribute flows, 
Not from the fem, but from the Acart it rofe. 

To all of human kind, benignant heaven 

(Since nought forbids) one common foul has. given. 
This rule was ’ftablifh’d by th’ Eternal Mind; 

Nor virtue’s felf, nor prudence are confin’d 

To colour; none imbues the honeft heart ; 

To fcience none belongs, and none to art. 

Oh! Mufe, of blackeft tint, why thrinks thy breaft, 
Why fears t’ approach the Ce/far of the Wef! 
Difpel thy doubts, with confidence afcend 

The regal dome, and hail him for thy friend: 

Nor blufh, altho’ in garb funereal dreft, 

Thy body's white, tho’ clad in fable veft. 

} Manners unfullied, and the radiant glow 

! Of genius, burning with defire to know; 

And learned f{peech, with modeft accent 'worn, 
Shall beft the footy African adorn. eer 

| An heart with wifdom fraught, a patriot flame, 

| 


A love of virtue; thefe fhall lift his name 
Confpicuous, far beyond his kindred race, 
Diftinguith’d from them by the foremoft place. 
In this prolific ifle I drew my birth, 
And Britain nurs’d, illuftrious through the earth; 
This, my lov’d ifle,; which never more fhail grieve, 
Whilft you our common friend, our father live. 
Then this my pray’r—*‘* May earth and heaven furvey 
« A people ever bleft, beneath your fway!” 
FRANCIS WILLIAMS. 


There is, in this performance, a ftrain of {fuperlative panegyric, 
which is fcarcely allowable even toa poet. Buchanan is compared 
with Virgi/, and Mr. Haldane made equal to Achilles; nay, exalted 
ftill higher, for he is hailed the Ca/ar or emperor of America. The 
author has taken care, whilft he is dealing about his adulation, not 
to forget himfelf. His fpeech is reprefented erudite and modett ; 
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his heart is filled with wifdom; his morals are immaculate; and he 
abounds with patriotifm and virtue. 

To confider the merits of this fpecimen. impartially, we muft en- 
deavour to forget, in the firft place, that the writer was a Negroe; for 
if we regard it as an extraordinary production, merely becaufe it 
came from a Negroe, we admit at once that meguality of genius 
which has been before fuppofed, and admire it only as a rare pha- 
nomenon. 

«© What woeful ftuff this madrigal would be 

«© In fome ftarv’d, hackney fonneteer, or me! 

‘¢ But let a Negroe own the happy lines, 

‘© How the wit brightens! how the ftyle refines! 
«¢ Before his facred name flies ev’ry fault, 

«© And each exalted ftanza teems with thought! 

We are to eftimate it as having flowed from the polifhed pen of 
one, who received an academic education, under every advantage that 
able preceptors, and munificent patrons, could furnifh ; we muft like- 
wife believe it to be, what it actually was, a piece highly laboured; 
defigned, modeled, and perfected, to the utmoft ftretch of his in- 
vention, imagination, and fkill. 

Should we, or fhould we not, have feted for fomething better 
from one, upon whom (to borrow his own phrafe) omnes artium, 
fcientiarumque dotes Atticarum in cumulum accefferunt? or, isit at all 
fuperior, in claffic purity of ftyle and numbers, in fentiment and pro- 
priety, in poetic images and harmony, to any compofition we might 
expect from a middling fcholar at the feminaries of Weftminfter or 
Eaton? It is true, poeta nafcitur, non fit: but the principal forte and 
excellence of this man lay in verfification; however, as I mean not 
‘to prejudge the caufe, I fhall leave it to the fair verdi&t of a jury of 
critics. "The Spaniards have a proverbial faying, « Aunque Négros 
© fomos génte;’ ‘* though we are Blacks, we are men.” ‘Te truth 
of which no one will difpute; but if we allow the fyftem of created 
beings to be perfect and confiftent, and that this perfection arifes 
from an exadi f{cale of gradation, from the loweft to the higheft, 
combining and connecting every part into a regular and beautiful 
harmony, reafoning them fiom the vifible plan and Operation of in- 
finite wifdom. in ered) to the human race, as well as every other 
feries in the {cale, we muft, I think, conclude, that, 
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The general order, fince the whole began, 

*¢ Is kept in nature, and is-kept in man. 

‘« Order is heaven’s firft law; and, this confeft, 
© Some are, and muft be, greater than the reft.”’ 


Crile Aeree, Oe 
hol og Gad Deas F 
An Abftract of the Jamaica Code Noir, or Laws affeéting Negroe and. 
other Slaves in that Ifland.—And, firft of, Penax Causes. 
Anno 
1696 N° 1. Straggling flaves, apprehended without a ticket (or pats), 
are to be punifhed with moderate whipping. 

2. Striking or doing violence to a white perfon (except by 
command of their mafter or employer, or in defence of his 
perfon or goods), punifhable at difcretion of two juttices 
and three freeholders, according to circumftances. 

3- Stolen goods found in the cuftody of a flave—fuch flave on 
conviction of receiving, knowing them to have been ftolen, 
to fuffer death, tranfportation, difmembering[ 4), or other pu- 
nifhment,at the difcretion of twojuftices and three freeholders. 

4. Wilfully returning from tran{portation, death. 

5. Compaffing or imagining the death of a white perfon, and 
being attainted thereof by open deed (or ouvert aét), before 
two juftices and three frecholders, dearh. 

6. [7] On complaint made toa juftice of any felony, burglary, 


[4] ‘This inhuman penalty is entirely obfviete, and never of late inflicted. It is, however, re- 
proachful to the laws, and ought to be expunged. Fugitives were formerly punithed heie with am- 
putation of their toes. This execrable barbarity hindered them from 1 waning away, but it prevent- 
ed them likewife from rendering effectual fervice to their owne:; and for this reafon, perhaps, more 
than from a juft fenfe of its impropriety, it was difcontinued. Men are too often difpofed to be 
cruel, of their own depraved hearts; and it becomes a Chriftian legiflatue not to inflame and encou- 
wage, but to reprefs as much as poffible, this fanguinary difpolition, by giving example throughout 
its penal ordinances, of ju/lice in mercy. 


nr 
wn 


[2] The reafon of not allowing a jury, inftead of this mode, probably was, the { fearcity of Whites 
fpread over the country, and that, in a time of infurrection and rebellion, the pioceedings could not 
be too fummary. The fummoning twenty o1 thirty. Whites, in osder to make fine of 12 appear- 
ances on the panel, would have 1equired too much time and delay, and have often been imprattica- 
ble. Add tothis, that the Whites never confidered themfelves as the paves of the Blacks. The 
prefent mode, by two juttices, andthree freeholders, five perfons in all, of whom the party immediately 
interefted can never be one, who are indifferent and unbiafled, and upon oath to judge uprightly, ac- 
cording to evidence, is perhaps fufficient to anfwer all the ends of impartial judicature with refpect 
to thefe people. 

ee robbery, 
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‘robbery 3 burning of houfes,' canes ; rebellions; confpr- 
-racies; or other capital offences; the juftice is to iflue his 
warrant to appréhend the offenders, and for fammoning 
‘the evidence ‘before him. The evidence. of one flave to 
‘be admitted again{ft another flave ; and if, upon exami- 
‘nation, it appears, prima facie, that the offenders are guilty, 
he is to commit them to prifon,’ certify accordingly, and 
aflociate himfelf with another juftice. Thefe two are then 
to cite three freeholders, intimating the caufe, and ap- 
pointing a certain day and place for the trial to be held ; 
and if, upon full and due hearing of the matter (the free- 
holders being firft fworn, by the juftices, to judge up- 
rightly, and according to the evidence), they deem the cul- 
‘prits guilty, judgement is then forthwith to be given, of 
death, tranfportation, or other punifhment, as they, in 
their judgement, fhall think meet to inflict. 

4. All petit crimes, trefpafles, and injuries, committed by a 
flave, are to be heard and determined by any of his 
majeity’s juftices within the ifland. 

r711 8. Slaves, deftroying fith by poifoning, ufing nets of methes 
lefs than one inch and a quarter, or deftroying turtle eggs, 
‘or killing pigeons, in the months of May, June, or 
July, are punifheable with [4] zhzrty-one lafhes on the 
bare back, on conviction before a juftice of the peace. 

‘g. To put a ftop to the wanton flaughter of old breeding 
cattle and marked young ones, with other abufes of the 
like fort, no flave to keep any horfes, mares, mules, 
afies, or cattle, on penalty of forfeiting the fame. 

‘to. No flave to hire himfelf out to work to another, without 
confent.of .hisowner, or employer, Penalty, upon con- 
viction before a magiftrate, whipping at the magiftrate’s 
difcretion, not exceeding thirty-one lafhes {k]. 

11. Hawking about and felling goods {/] (éxcept provifions, 
fruits, and other enumerated articles) to be punifhed, 


-{k] By the Jewith laws, 2 wicked man, worthy to be beaten, was to be beaten before the judge, 
saccording to his fault: forty flripes might be inflicted; and not to exceed. Deut, xxv. 3. In 
:another place, we are told, the punifhment was forzy ftripes, /jave one. Numb. xxv. 

[] This reitraint is conftrued to-extend only to beef, veal, mutton, and falt-fith ; and to ma- 
snufaciures,.exeept bafkets, ropes of bark, earthen pots, and fuch like. 
On 
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on conviction before a magiftrate, by whipping, - not 
exceeding thirty-one lafbes. See N° 20. 

12. Selling, or giving away, fugar or fugar-canes, without a 
ticket ; on conviction, whipping as above.: 

33. Free perfons, or flaves [m] buying fuch goods, to forfeit: 
ol, and fuffer punifhment by whipping, not exceeding 
twenty lafbes. 

1749 14. [2] A flave of: eighteen years of age, or upwards, being 
a native of the ifland, or refident in it three years from 
the time:of importation, running away and abfenting 
himfelf for fix whole months, is to.be tried as:for.a ca-. 
pital offence; and, upon due proof and conviction, is to 
fuffer death, or fuch other punifhment:as the court fhall 
think fit.to adjudge; provided: that profecution be com- 

-menced within three:months. after his being taken or re- 
turned; and, further,-that no owner fhall be repaid for 
any flave .fo- executed, but..that -thé: ee fhall. fall upon 


‘fuch owner [0]. 
I » AU 


[7] Some Jews, however, have been known to accumulate feveral cafks of fugar in a year, 
purloined, in. fmall quantities. at a time, by the.Negraes, who were handfomely rewaided for 
robbing their matters. 

{~] ‘There feems a great degree of hardfhip on the face of ‘this claufe, in fubjeCting feet to 
‘the. penalty of a capital crime, who perhaps may be ignorant of the penalty they incur. ‘ The po- 
licy on which it is founded is, that all penal. laws are made iz terrorem, and for prevention : fo is ' 
this. “If one flave-might elope into the woods, ‘there abide with impunity,’ and-form a-fettlement; 
fo might ten thoufand, to the ruin of the colony.:.A law to the faine effect, ‘paffed thirty-two 
“years before, “fet forth, “ that many crimes, committed by flaves, which were punifhable with 
*¢ death, often remained undetected, by omiffion of their owners to profecute.”- ‘The owner is 
neceflarily the profecutor; and the provifo, which fubjects him to the entie lofs of the 
value of his flave, if he profecutes to conviction, effectually prevents fuch profecutions from being 
commenced ; for which reafon, this claufe is flo de fe, and ‘utterly non-effective. .And, confidering 
the feverity which it-breathes, it- is beft it fhould be “fo; or elf be 1epegled; and the ‘punifhment 
altered to trar{portation: for to infli@t death on a poo wretch, for a’ tranfgreflion, committed -per-. - 
haps thiough mere ignorance of the law, or enormous ill ufage, is highly tyrannical and cruel. 

fo] It feems to be an imperfettion in thefe claufes, that the punifhment is, in many cafes, left 
undefined and arbitrary. » The plain meaning of the legiflature in the ftraCture of them, where 
an alternative is admitted; was to give room foi.a mitigation, or commutation of the penalty: ex- 
prefled, according to the circumitances of each cafe, and the greatei or -lefs: degree of guilt that’ 
might appear. This avas commendable, and -confonant to ‘the penal claufes which govein the 
navy and army of Great-Britain.’* But it is a great: ‘defe& in them, not to require thefe: reftic- 
tions, and penalties, to be-duly promulgated: among the: ‘Negroes ; for thow can they reafonably be 


condemned upon laws which they neverfeé or: know ? -Unlefs-they até duly apprized of what 
they . 
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ise [A] A flave, harbouring, concealing, _ or entertaining, a 
runaway-flave, knowing him to be Juch, upon due con- 
viction and proof before two juftices and three free- 
holders, to fuffer death, or be otherwife punithed at the 
. difcretion of the court; provided that the profecution be 
commenced’ within’ one month next alter the difcovery 
of fuch offence. 

16. [q] Slaves, hunting cattle, giee mares, are with 
Jances, guns, cutlaffes, or other inftruments of death, 
unlefs in company with their mafter, &c. or other 
white perfon by him or them deputed, on conviction 
before two juftices and three freeholders, to be adjudged 
guilty of felony, and be tranfported. 

17. No flave to carry: fire-arms about.the ifland without a 
ticket from his owner or employer, under penalty of 
fuch corporal punifhment (not extending to life or limb) 
as two: juftices hall. think meet to infli@.” 

18. [7] A perfon killing a flavein the fa& of ftealing, or 
running away, or found inthe night out of his owner’s 
or employer’s eftate, or on the road, and refufing to 
fubmit, fuch perfon not liable to action or damage for 
the fame. 


they are to do, and what they are not to do, and are admonifhed of the certain-punifhment they 
will incur by doing fo and fo; thefe unlettered favages might as well be condemned on the laws 
of Japan or Crim-Tartary. I-fhould, however, have excepted this particular aét, which the cu/fos 
of every parith is, directed to take the moft effectual methods for making public. |- » 

[p] So, Exod. xxi. 16, “ He that ftealeth a man, and felleth him, or if he be found in his hand, 
“ he fhall furely be put.to death.” This, I piefume, extended as well to ftealing another Jew’s 
flave, as ftealing a fellow-Jew, in order to fell him for a flave to a Gentile nation, By ver. 8, it ap- 
pears, that a Jew might fell his own daughter for a flave, except to a Gentile or ftrange nations 
Deut. xxiii. 15. “* Thou fhalt not deliver unto his mafter the fervant which is efcaped from his 
“ mafter unto thee.” ‘ He fhall dwell with thee.” This muft be underftood of a flave belonging 
to a ftianger, or Gentile, and not to a brother Jew ; for, otherwife, i it would be repugnant to the 
fenfe of the preceding flatute. 

[ 7] By act 14 George II. cap. 6, ftealing of theep and cattle is made hee without benefit - 
of cleigy. And 15 George H. cap. 34, explaining the former aét, declares fheep and cattle to 
extend to any bull, cow, ox, fteer, bullock, heifer, calf, and lamb. So horfe-ftealers are excluded 
from clergy. 

‘{r] So, Exod. xxii, 2, 3, ¢ G a thief oe found breaking-up” in the zighz, “and be {mitten that 
**he die, there fhall no blood be fhed for him.” But, if in the day-time, fuch killing is murder. 
The penalty on the thief, in this. cafe, is refticution of the things ftolen, or the value; or, having 
not wherewithal to pay the value, then to be fold for a flave. 
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19, A flave, malicioufly giving poifon to any free perfon, or 
flave, and being convicted thereof before two juftices 
and three freeholders, to be adjudged guilty of murder, 
and to fuffer death. 

ao. A flave, felling in any public place, or market, any other 
goods than fuch as properly belong to his owner, or fot 
his owner’s ufe, and that are not exprefled in a ticket, 
upon complaint and conviction before a juftice, to be 
whipped by order of fuch juftice. See Ne rr. 

1760 21. [5] Obetah-men, pretended conjurors, or priefts, upon con- 
viction before two juftices and three freeholders of their 
practifing as fuch, to fuffer death, or tranf{portation, at 
the difcretion of the court. 

22. Slaves, convicted before two juftices and three free= 
holders of having in their cuftody fire-arims, gun-powder, 

| bayonet, fword, or other military offenfive weapon (ex- 

] cept in company with, or under the direction of, a white 

| perfon, or having a ticket, or licence, in writing, from 

their owner, overfeer, or employer), to fuffer death, or 
| other punifhment, at the difcretion of the court. 

| 1768 23. Slaves, attempting to defert from the ifland in any thip, 

| boat, &c. and being convicted before two juftices and 

three frecholders, to fuffer death, or other punifhment, at 
the difcretion of the court. 

1769 24: Slaves, taking ftones or ballaft from the Pallifadoes, impri» 

| fonment, wot exceeding three months. 

25. Slaves, found felling frefh-fifh in any part of Kingfton, 

except at the fifh-market, within the market-hours of 
eight in the morning and two in the afternoon, pu- 
nifhable at the difcretion“of any of the magiftrates in 
that parith ; and fuch fith to be forfeited, and diftributed 
to the poor. 


[s] Many of thefe incendiaries, cailed marbits,' ot tnarabouts, on thé couft of Guiney, are bie 
mithed from their own country for mal+practices. | 
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Diftributive and Munerary. 

Anno. 

1696 I. Male flaves are to have jackets and drawers; and female 
flaves, jackets and petticoats; fupplied them once a year, 
under penalty of five fhillings, to be paid by the owner or 
matter for every default[7]. 

2. Conftables are to prefent all fuch defaulters every year 
to the juftices; and fuch conftables to be charged on 
oath, by the juftices, to do their duty herein. 

3. All mafters, owners, &c. are to have[u] one acre of 
ground, well planted with provifions, for every five flaves 
belonging to them, under penalty of gos, for every fuch 
acre deficient. 

4. Gaol-keepers, having cuftody of run-away flaves, are to 
fupply them with convenient food, water, and dry 
lodging, on penalty of 40/. for every default. 

s. A flave, taking up a run-away, and bringing to the 
owner or to the next gaol, fhall receive one fhilling per 
mile for the firft five miles, and eight-pence ser mile for 
every other, fo that the whole does not exceed 405. And 

-any perfon, depriving or defrauding the flave of fuch re- 
ward, fhall forfeit treb/e the value.. 

6. A flave, taking prifoner or killing a rebellious flave, to 
receive 405., and a coat with a red gi upon it. By 
a fubfequent a&, the reward is raifed to 107. 

+, Female convicts, pregnant, to be refpited from exe- 
cution until after their delivery. 

[7] On every well-regulated plantation they are allowed, befides a fuit of warm woollen cloaths, 
hats, caps, checks, handkerchiefs, working aprons to the boilers, beads, needles, thread, knives, {cif- 
fats, pipes, tobacco, iron pots, falt, fugar, 1um, &c. As to holiday-fuits and finery, the fettled 
Negroes are very able to afford them out of their own profits. Tradefinen and chief Negroes 


receive a ftated weekly allowance of beef, herring, or falt-fith ; the reft occafionally. Every fuch 
eftate has a convenient hofpital for the fick ; where they are duly provided with medicines, nurfes, 
and fuitable diet, and neceffaties. 

{u] In England one acre of good land is deemed fuffcient to maintain four perfons, or three 


oxen, of two affes, or twelve fheep. The fuperior ao of the Weft-India land makes a confi- 
derable difference. 


4 8. All 
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8. All mafters, miftrefles, owners, employers, &c. are to 
endeavour, as much as poffible, the inftru€tion of their 
flaves in the principles of the Chriftian religion; and fa- 
cilitate their converfion; and do their utmoft to fit them 
for baptifm; and, as foon as convenient, caufe all fuch 
to be baptized as they can make fenfible of a Deity, and 
the Chriftian faith [aw]. : 

9. The juftices, at their firft feffion in every year, are to 
appoint the number of holidays to be given to flaves at 
Chriftmas, Eafter, and Whitfuntide [ x1. 


1733 


{w] All the Creole flaves ought to be baptized, under a high penalty on their owners for neg- 
leSting it; and the baptifmal fees fhould be fixed by law at a low rate; for example, at fix-pence 
each; which, fuppofing there are now one hundied thoufand unbaptized Creoles in the ifland, 
would bring in to the clergy there 2500 /. 

‘* In all civilized itates two things may be obferved, which may be confidered as the gieat foun- 

“dation and fupport of political fociety: the firft of thefe, the ceremonies that accompany the 
£¢ union of a man with a woman, which fix and regulate the ties of mariiage, and the ftate of chil- 
“ dien; the fecond, the ceremonies of public wotthip folemnly paid to the Deity. Thefe two 
“¢ have been found, by legiflators, the wileft and mott effectual means for the fupport and good go- 
“ yeinment of ftates.” Goguet. 
[x] The Negroes are fo fenfible of tl.ei: right to thefe, and thei: leifure-hours of each day in 
the intervals of work, that they call them emphatically sheir own time. Nor is it ever borrowed 
fiom them but in fome very paiticular emeigency, when they are either paid for it, as may be 
agreed upon, or allowed an equal portion of time on fome other day. They generally begin 
work at fix in the morning, and leave off at fix in the afternoon, having half an hour at breakfatt, 
and on moft eftates two hours at noon. Thus their day’s woik is nine hours and a half in ge- 
neral. Their leifuie-times, on moit eftates, are Saturday afternoon, except in cafe of very uw gent 
bufinefs ; every Sunday throughout the year; three days at Chriftmas, two at Eafter, and two at 
Whitfuntide ; and, at fome eftates, a jubilee-day, on finifhing crop: fo that the whole number of 
days, they have to themfelves in the courfe of the year, is about eighty-fix. The Jews allow their 
flaves Saturday (which is their fabbath), and Sunday (which is the Chriftian’s): their flaves have 
therefore about one hundred and eleven holidays in the year at leaft ; which amount to moie than 
three months out of the twelve. The ufual grofs value of a Negroe’s labour, hired per diem, 
being about two fhillings ; a Chriftian’s Negroe (fuppofing him not more confcientious than bar- 
bers, tavern-keepers, inn-keepers, ftable-keepers, arid many fhop-keepeis, are on the Lord’s-day 
in England) gains for himfelf 8/, 12s. in,value of his labour, and a Jew’s flave 11/7. 25., per 
annum. But it is well known, that many of them gain infinitely more, fince the produce of one 
day’s labour for themfelves will turn out more worth than a fortnight’s hire. 

An ingenious writer obferves hereupon, “ The principal time I would have refeived, for indul- 
«¢ gence to the flaves, is Sunday, which is prophaned in a mannet altogether feandalous in our co- 
< lonies. On this day fome pains fhould certainly be taken to inftruct them, to the beft of their 
“ compiehenfion, efpecially the children, in fome of the principles of religion and virtue, parti- 
“ cularly in the humility, fubmiffion, and honefty, which become their condition. And, if one 
«6 whole day in the week, or two half-days at proper diftance, were allowed for their private labour 
“ in their grounds, in ligu of Sundays, they would more chearfully bear fatigue duripg the other 
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1735 10. Slaves may carry about, and fell, all manner of pro- 
vifions, fruits, frefh fifh, milk, poultry, and other {mall} 


ftock of ali kinds, having a ticket from their owner, or 
employer. 

11._No flave to be difmembered at the will and pleafure of 
his owner, mafter, or employer, under penalty of 100/. 
payable to the informer. 

175% 12. To prevent the bloody, inhuman, and wanton killing 
of flaves, any perfon, fo offending, to be adjudged, for 
the firft offence, on conviction, guilty of felony, and 
have benefit of clergy ; and fuffer the further punifhment 
of imprifonment, asthe court fhall award, not exceeding 
the term of twelve months; and, forthe fecond offence, 
fuch perfon to fuffer death, but not to work corruption 
of blood, nor forfeiture of lands, chattels, &c.[ y]. 

: » E.G ae 
& five days; and, by means of thefe intervals, have time to recruit their ftrength, fo as, on the 
‘ days appropriated to their mafters labour, to go through more work, and perform it better, than 
* they commonly are able to do under their prefent regulations ; for it is eafy to conceive, that, 
‘¢ with moderate intervals of reft, any man will better, and with lefs hurt to his body, execute a 
+ given quantity of work, than he can poflibly perform withoutthem ; fo that, at the week’s end, 
+ the fame quantity of labgur, at leaft, would be gone through, with no injury to their healths, 
‘‘ nor wafte of {pirits, which is now poflibly performed with injury to both. With atinéture of 
*¢ religious piecepts,, as far as can be adapted to their capacity, they would grow more honeft, 
+ tra@able, and lefs of eye-fervants; unlefs it can be proved (contrary to univerfal experience), 
4¢ that the fan¢tions of religion, and doctrines of morality, and all the habits of an early inftruc- 
“tion, are of no advantage to mankind.” Thefe opinions are founded in policy and truth; but: 
‘difficulties would attend the adoption of them in practice, although far from being infurmountable. 
It is certain, that the fabbath-day, as at prefent it ts pafled, is by no means a day of refpite from 
labour: on the contrary, the Negroes, either employing it in their grounds, or in traveling a ‘great 
.diftance to fome market, fatigue themfelves much more on that day, than on any other ia the 
week, The forenoon of that day, at leaft, might be given to religious duties; but I think it ra- 
ther-defirable than otherwife, that the after-part of it fhould be fpent in their grounds, inflead of. 
‘being ufelefsly diffipated in idlenefs and lounging, or (what is worfe) in riot, drunkennefs, and 
wickednefs. If fuch an alteration fhould take place, Thurfday might be affigned for the market- 
‘day, inftead of the fabbath, and prove of great advantage to all the Chriftian thopskeepers and 
retailers; the Jews now engrofling the whole bufinefs of trafficking with the Negroes every Sun- 


day, at which time there is a prodigious refort of them to the towns, and a vaft fum expended 


for drams, neceflaries, and manufaétures. ‘This alteration ‘would therefore place the Chrittian 
dealers upon an equal, fair footing, which they do not at prefent enjoy. The whole number of 
‘Wegroe holidays in the year would then amount to one hundred and eleven, which is no more 
than the Jews at prefent allow to their flaves; and, by this divifion of the time, they would pro- 
bably giow improved in their behayiour, as well as in their.ability and willingnefs.to ferve their 
Chriftian owners. , 


‘[y] So, Exod. xxi. 20, 21, $+ If a man fimise his fervant with a rod, and he. die under his. 


“hand, he fhallfoely be punithed.” But in what manner the text does not explain; though it is 
evident 
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Remarks on the Negroe Regulations. 


THE Negroe code of this ifland appears originally to have 
copied from the model in ufe at Barbadoes; and the legiflature of 
this latter ifland, which was the firft planted by the Englith, reforted 
to the Englifh wllemage laws, from whence they undoubtedly 
transfufed all that feverity which charaCterizes them, and fhews 


the 


evident no capital punz:/oment is here meant. But, “ If he continue a day or two” ahve, ‘ he hall 
“not be punithed; for he is his money.” Strange (fays Montefquieu), that a.civil law 
fhould thus 1elax the law of nature! 

One Lockwood (who was afterwards proved to be a lunatic) inhumanly butchered his flave; 
which gave rife to this act. I remember one inftance of a man convicted uponit; and, it being 
his firft offence, he was burnt in the hand. 

By the law of Pennfylvania, a white owner, whe kills his Negroe flave with malice prepenfe, 
is liable to fuffer death for it. There is not, however, any example there of an ownei having 
been executed for this crime. <A few years ago, a mafter murdered his flave; upon which, his 
friends, and even the magiftrates, fecretly advifed him to leave the country, as, otherwife, they 
could not avoid apprehending him; in which cafe, he mutt be adjudged to die, according to the 
law, without any hope of faving him, This lenity (fays Kalm) was employed, that the Negroes 
might not have the fatisfaction of feeing a mafter executed for killing his flave; for this would 
lead them to dangerous defigns againft thcir matters, and to fet too high a value upon themfelyes. 
I muft beg leave here to differ a little in opinion fiom this wiiter. An impartial execution of 
juftice, and the law, upon thofe who wantonly fhed innocent blood, mutt inevitably attract a 
high veneration to fuch a law fiom the Negiaes, and induce them to 1egard murder 1n the moft 
atrocious light, when they fee it punifhed wih fuch exemplary fevertry without refpect of per- 
fons; for, furely, no pretence can juftify fuch execrable deeds: the guilty perion puts himielf out 
of all protection of human law, when he commits the crime; he ceales to be confidereu as a 
man, he becomes a fayage beaft; and, whatever may be his complexion, the goud of fociety and 
found policy 1equire he fhould fuffer capztally, as an example of terror to Black as well as White, 
At prefent, a Negroe fees only what may juftfy him-in ictahation. The law of the Whités 
plainly tells him, “ Ira white man murders a white man, he ought to ave for it; but, if a white 
“man murdeis a black man, he ought to be acquitted” Is not the Negrce led to efpoufe the 
very fame principle and creed ex converfo? “1 believe,” he may fay, ‘‘that it is a very great 
*& crime for a Negroe to murder a Negr e; but for a 1 Negroe to murder a white man is no crime 
“at all; at teafi, I infer as much hone the. law of the Whites, which meafures the extent of guilt, 
«« not according to 1eafon, but according to the tincture of the fkin; they favour the White, and 
‘« we the Black, with equal propriety and jufice.” 

It was, I think, very much to the honour of government, that the following inftructions were 
given to fome of the firtt commanders 1n chief of this ifland; 

“© You fhall endeavour to get a liw paficd for reftiaiming of any inhuman feverity, by reafon of 
4 j{l mafters 01 overiceis, that may be uted towards their Chifien feryants, or othe: flaves. And 
* you are alfo, with the afiftance of the council and aflembly, to find oa ae beit meas to lacie 


litate and encourage the converfion of Negroes to the Chniftian religion.” 
S¢ And 
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. the abje& flavery which the common people of England formerly 
-Jaboured under. In the 34th of Edward Hl, for example, a la- 
bourer, or: flave, fleecing from his matter’s fervice into any town 
-orcity, the chief officer of the place was required to deliver him 
up to his matter ; fo, if he eloped into another country, he was 
to be burned in the forehead with the letter F. Whoever ferved 
in hufbandry till the age of twelve, was to continue in that {tation 
_ever after; and not be bound or put out to any trade, or artifice. 
By another aét, 12 Richard JI, anno 1388, no artificer, labourer, 
or fervant, was allowed to pafs from one hundred to another, with- 
out a permit under-the king’s feal, unlefs fent on bufinefs by his 
‘Jord, ‘or matter, on pain of being fet in the ftocks, and compelled 
to return. But the moft remarkable badge of fervility was im- 
spofed, inthe 1ftof Edward VI, by the ftatute againft vagabonds ; 
“which adjudges them abfolutely and exprefsly flaves; infli€@ts fe- 
veral violent punifhments, by beating, chaining, &c. to force 
them to work for their owner; punifhes run-aways, for the firft 
offence, by branding on the cheek with a red-hot iron; and, for 
the fecond offence, by death. This law likewife empowers the 
«mafter to put an iron ring about his flave’s neck, arm, or leg, for 
fafer cuftody ; and lays a penalty of 10/. on any perfon taking it 
off without the mafter’s confent. A man, detaining or harbouring 
another’s run-away flave, knowing him to be fuch, is made liable 
to an action of trefpafs, and 10/, damages, The fervice of fuch 
flaves might be hired out, fold, or bequeathed, as any other 
anoveable goods and chattels. And any fuch flave, confpiring to 
sourder, kill, or maim, his mafter or miftrefs, or to burn their 
shoufes, barns, or corn, lying in wait with a weapon, or com- 
amitting any overt act leading to fuch effe&, was to fuffer death as 
afelon. Ifthe father, mother, nurfe, or bearer about, of a child 


‘¢ And wheteas, amongit other laws pafled in Jamaica the sth of April, 1683, an ac for regu- 
¢ Jating flaves was tranfinitted unto his late majefty, who did not think fit to confirm the fame, by 
s¢ yeafon of aclaufe therein contained, whereby fuch, as wantonly and wilfully kill a Negroe, 
*¢ are only liable to a fine and three. months imprifonments ; which penalties, not being equal to 
£* the guilt, might encourage the wilful fhedding of blood ; for which it is neceflary fome better 
# provifion be made, to deter all perfons from fuch atts of cruelty; you are therefore to fignify 
4‘ the fame unto the next affembly, and further propofe to them the enacting a ftricter claufe in 
« that behalf, which may be fit for our royal confirmation.” The law is certainly not yet fevere 

enough in this 1efpett. ‘ 
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adjudged a flave, fhould fteal, or entice, away fuch child from its 
mafter; fuch father, mother, &c. were to be adjudged flaves to 
fuch child’s mafter for ever. I think the word flave occurs no lefs 
than ¢hirty-eight different times in the courfe of this ftatute. But 
this is not the only inftance of legiflative barbarity at home. In 
the 13th of Elizabeth, 1571, upon reading a billthen before thé 
Pec for fuppreflion of vagabonds, Mr Sandys endeavoured to 
prove the above-mentioned law of Edward VI. to be too fharp and 
bloody, ftanding much on the care which is to be had for the poor. 
Wilfon, mafter of the requefts, argued thus: that poor, of ne- 
ceffity; we. muft have; and as true it is, that beggars by God’s 
word might not be among his people, xe jit mendicans inter vos’; 
that it-was:no charity to give toa ftranger; and that even as thieves 
did the Greeks judge of them. In the following year, the law 
paffed which enacted, * that every perfon above the age of fourteen, 
«“ being taken begging, or going about as a vagrant, fhould, for the 
“6 firft. offence, be grievoufly whipped, and burned through thé 
 griftle of the right ear .with an hot iron of an inch ‘compafs; 
“ and,. if. of esghteen years of age, .if he afterwards’ ‘fall into a 
“ roguith life, to be adjudged a felon.” A ftatute of 8 Elizabeth, 
c. 3, enacted, .that perfons, _bringing,. delivering, fendirig, re- 
ceiving, or taking, or procuring to be brought, &c. into any fhip,. 
or bottom, to be carried out of the kingdom, any ram, fheep, or 
Jamb, alive, fhould, for the firft offence, forfeit all their goods 
for ever, fuffer a year’s imprifonment, and at. the year’s end have 
their left hands cut offin.a market-town, to be there publickly 
nailed up; and, for the fecond offence, fhould fuffer death. The 
modes of punifhment i in thefe ftatutes, and the general provifions. 
contained in the ftatute of. Edward VI, have fo near an affinity to 
the Barbadoes : law refpecting Negroe flaves, as to leave fcarcely 
any doubt-but that the legiflature of that ifland tranfcribed’ from 
thefe precedents, which they found in the mother ftate. At'the 
time we firft entered on the fettlement of Barbadoes, the idea of 
flavery, could hardly be extinguithed i in England; the firft emigrants 
to the Wett- Indies, it is natural to think, carried with them fome 
prejudices i in favour of the. villeinage fyftem, fo far as it en feem 
to coincide with the government of Negroe- -labourers. They 

perceived 
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perceived very ftrong traces of it in the béforescited ftatutes; aid : 
the expediency and propriety of rigorous pénalties, were pointed — 
out to them, from time to time, after thé feign of Elizabeth, by 
‘the ftar-chainber judgements. Matiy other veftiges befides re- 
‘mained flill frefh in the mothérscountry, which were fupported | 
by law; in ‘the régulation, difcrpline; and punifhimerit (for éx- 
ample) of vagabonds, of labourers, of appréntices, of foldiers, 
feamen, the workérs iM coal and faltminés; all which favoured 
anuch of the antient coercions under Which they Had lain, and 
which indéed to the prefént hour have been little mote relaxed, exs 
‘cept by rilitigating the cruelty of fome punifhments, and giving a 
protection in life and limb agdinft wanton violences, which in 
truth is aio contemptible triumph over thé éxtrethe feverity of 
their primitive bondage. ‘The penal laws in Englarid were always 
fanguinary, and ftill retain this favage complexion; which has 
given occafion to an ifgénious author to affert, «that they feeni 
«‘ rather calculated to keep Jlaves in awe, than to gover freemen’; 
«« they feem to contradié& all notions of jultite, and confound ail 
« diftin@ions of morality. By the ignominy they impofé in many 
«cafes, they bend the mind tothe lowett ftate of fervitude ; by the 
<<‘ rigour thay indifCriminately inflid, they adopt the principles of 
«¢ defpotifm, and make fear the iniotive of obédietice [=]. 

One of the greateft imputatioris againft the Negtoe laws is; that, 
in many cafes, they leave the punifhment to be inflicted arbitrarily 
by their judges. This is ptecifely adopted from the law-mattial, 
enacted for the difcipline of the fleet and army, which leaves the 
punifhment to_be invented, as well as proportioned, by the court. 
The Negroes in our coloiiies might, pérhaps, have fared better, if 
theic mafters had taken the Athenian flave code for their guide, 
inftead of ranfacking thé ftatutée-law of England for modes of 
judging and chaftizing them. But the idea of affimilating to the 
practice of the mother-ftate influenced them to this conformity in 
thofe points, which perhaps lefs merited their imitation than any 
other. It was a further difadvantage, that the firft form of govern- 
ment, exercifed in thefe colonies, was of the military kind; whofe 
fanGtions did not tend in the leaft to diminith their judicial afpé- 


{z] Confiderations on Criminal Law. 
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rity. The Africans, firft imported, were wild and favage to an ex- 
treme: their intractable and ferocious tempers naturally provoked 
their mafters to rule them with a rod of iron; and the earliett 
laws enacted to affe& them are therefore rigid ee inclement, even 
to a degree of inhumanity. By what means it happened, that, 
from the firft colonization in the Weft-Indies, this race of men 
were fo degraded as we find them, is not entirely clear. The 
Englith, probably, did no more than follow the fteps of the Portu- 
gueze and other nations, who had begun, long before, to trade in 
Negroes as a commodity, and to hold them as mere chattels and 
moveables. Perhaps the depravity of their nature, much more 
than their colour, gave rife to a belief of their inferiority of in- 
telle&t ; and it became an eftablifhed principle to treat thofe as 
brute beafts, who had fo little pretenfions to claim kindted with 
the human race, except in the fhape of their bodies, and their 
walking upon two legs inftead of four. However it might be, 
certain it is, that the planters of that age thought it no greater 
crime to kill a. Negroe, than to knock a monkey on the head, 

So foon as the African trade became a national >concern, from its 
importance, the parliament of Britain fell in with the general idea, 
and confidered Negroes, purchated from that continent, as a lawful 
commercial property ; and this in fo ftrong a fenfe, that the greateft 
oppreffion, under which our Negroes in the iflands at prefent la- 
bour, arifes materially from the ordinance of that ftatute [2], which 
declares them to be as houfes, lands, hereditaments, aflets, and 
perfonal eftate, transferrable, and amenable to payment of debts’ 
due to the king or his fubjects. Since the major part of thefe Ne- 
groes, efpecially in the older colonies, by having been born and 
trained up in them, have appeared more humanized than their an- 
ceftors, the laws in thefe places have worn a milder afpe&: yet, 
as thoufands are every year introduced from Guiney, who differ 
not at all from the earlieft imported in barbarity of manners; fo 
the feverity of the firft inftitutions has {till been retained ‘in feveral 
refpe&ts, which chiefly affe&t the Blacks of this clafs, although all- 
are equally bound by them without exception.. This obféivation’ 
leads me to enquire, whether fome diftinction might not be taken, 


{2] 5Geo.II.c.7. and likewife'r3 Geo. I. 14, 
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by our colony-laws, between the native or Creole Blacks and the | 
imported favages; and whether the laws might not be mitigated | 
in favour of the former clafs, and (without a weak or effeminate | 
indulgence) be fo tempered, as to make their fervitude approach _ 
near to a well-regulated liberty. This would confift in giving | 
them fuch a fecurity for life and limb, and fuch an attachment to | 
the place, of their birth, as: may ferve to fweeten their toils, and | 
engage them by the ftrongeft ties to be faithful fervants and de- | 
fenders of the country. All punifhments by mutilation fhould be | 


utterly abolifhed and prohibited, becaufe they are fcandaloufly 


cruel, not warranted by neceflity, nor juftified by utility; for it | 


cannot be proved, that they are more effectual than more humane 
methods; and, when the laws of any country either dictate fuch 
inhumanities, or connive at them, they lend encouragement for in- 
dividuals to feed a bloody and vindictive fpirit, which is difgraceful 
to the members of a civilized fociety. 


The punifhment by whipping fhould be brought within fome | 


limit; fo that overfeers might not with impunity tranfgrefs, 
through the heatoof rage, a fit degree of juft correction ; and as the 
degree, fo the infirument, {thould be afcertained, and none permitted 
which may lacerate or disfigure the body. 

A white perfon, found guilty of wantonly murdering a Negroe, 
fhould be adjudged a. felon, and fuffer death. If convicted of wan- 
tonly maiming or difmembering (death not enfuing), and the owner 
be the offender, the flave fo maimed fhould be adjudged to enjoy his 
freedom, befides a compenfation for his maintenance, if he fhould be 
fo difabled as to be incapable of earning a livelihood. But, if the 
offence fhould be committed by another perfon, fine and impri- 
fonment, with an adequate fatisfa&ion in money to the owner, 
may be thought no inequitable punifhment. 

The penalty of death for running away, or abfenting for a certain 


fpace, fhould be commuted to fome milder for the firft offence; 


and, fer the fecond, tranfportation: but the inveigling, harbour- 
ing, and concealing, fuch fugitives, might remain under ce fame 
rigorous penalties as at prefent. 


The fevereft punithments-ought, in juftice and policy, to fall on 
rebels, murderers, confpirers again{t the public tranquillity, im- 
cendiaries, 
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céndiaries, and rioters; runaways, found carrying unlawful wea 
pons; and fuch as ftubbornly and wilfully refufe to labour; for it 
is in confiftent with the general welfare, that any fhould be rebellious, 
guilty of outrage and violence, idle, or vagrant. 

Lenity in fome points, rigid feverity in, others, protection to the 
well-difpofed, and difcouragement to the abandoned and difaffected, 
might prove the means of Bonita their manners, inciting them to 
induftry, and enfuring their voluntary obedience. But nothing 
would more effectually operate to thefe purpofes, than the admitting 
fome alteration. in the prefent laws for recovery of débts. 

I have already pointed out, that making Negroes Hable to ‘be 
feized for bond and fimple contraé& debts, and hurried from. one part 
of the ifland to another, conftitutes the chief oppreffion under 
which they labour ; renders their fervitude more bitter, and into- 
lerable; and produces a very great annual lofs to the ESPiies by the 
mortality which it occafions. 

I am fenfible, that the exigency of eginiideceth Santas and the 
mixt nature which the laws of commerce have aflignéd to Negroes, 
combat ftrongly againft an alteration. But the law..of humanity, 
and the general intereft of the ifland, plead more forcibly: in favour 
of it; and fince the utmofta creditor.can defire, is- the payment of 
his debt, or as good fecurity for it as his debtor can give, no injury 
is done him, by changing an oppreflive mode,- for one that is 
not fo. 

If, for example, Negroes were ‘made _§lebio adfcriptitij, affixed 
to the foil, and only liable to pafs with it; it is evident, they ftill 
might pafs in defcent, or payment of contracts, or in fale. If bonds 
and fimple contraéts were left to take their remedy, folely againft 
other perfonal affets, or again{t the produce of the Negroes labour ; 
or, thefe proving deficient, that then. the whole eftate,. land, and 
Negroes, were liable to be fold colletively,; for’ yielding full! fatet 
faction; would the bond or fimple contract creditor: be:put. tanto any 
worfe fituation than a mortgagee, who. has. at preferit. identically 
the fame. remedy? Perhaps no: fcheme mighit anfwer the intention 
better, than the committing debtors eftates dd truf’, as Ihave pro 
pofed in the courfe of this work: a variety of plans indeed might.be 
pos for faving the creditor harmlefs;- none however could be 
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éarried into execution, unlefsthe ac of parliament, before cited, was 
firft new modeled, and Negroes, more efpecially the natives of our 
iflands, diftinguithed fome degrees above fheep and oxen, To 
make this improvement in the fyfiem of our colony laws, were 
furely not unbecoming that liberal fpirit, which dignifies the: prefent 
age: but the reform fhould begin at home; and doubtlefs would 
without difficulty be aflented to by parliament, if the provincial 
affemblies were, upon the conviction of its utility, to facilitate their 
concurrence, by fubftituting an equivalent fecurity to the creditor. 
The circuity of aétion and delay, that attend recovery of mortgage 
debts, might probably be abridged, and mortgage deeds be made as 
negotiable in commerce, and as fummary in their procefs, as com- 
mon bonds; nor is there any juft reafon to be affigned, why that 
mode of fecurity fhould not then be given for a debt of fifty pounds, 
as well as for five hundred pounds; inthe colonies, many obftacles, 
that prevail in the mother country, are removed at once by the office 
where fuch contraéts, and their affignments from hand to hand, are 
duly regiftered. So long as Negroes are feverable from the land, 
every colony is retarded in its progrefs; for, as I have before re. 
marked, it matters not (in a general view) how often the owner thip 
of a Weft-India eftate changes hands, provided the Negroes pafs with 
the land; but it is their feverance from it, which is effentially a de- 
preciation of both, and extremely hurtful to the progrefs of induftry 
and fettlement in thefe iflands, particularly in Jamaica, where 
property et 
«¢ puncto mobilis hore 
«¢ Nunc prece, nunc pretio, nunc vi, nunc morte fupremé, 
s¢ Permutat dominos, et cedit im altera jura [d}.” 
‘¢ Shifting every hour, 
« By gift, by purchafe, force, or fate’s commands, 
«« Changes its lord, and falls to other hands,” 


To afcertain the Negroes who fhould pafs m this manner, would | 


not be difficult; fince every planter and landholder might be com- 

pelled to deliver annually to the juftices and veftry upon oath, a lift 

of the Negroes ond fide belonging to, and fettled upon, his refpeétive 

lands; and where any doubt or difpute might arife, the onus probandi 
[3] Hor, lib, IL, Epitt. ii, 

might 
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might lie on the landholder. It is true, it may be faid, that every 
Jandholder has the remedy at prefent in his own hands; he has only 
to make his contra€ts by mortgage, inftead of bond or note; but the 
prolixity-of mortgage deeds, whicli enumerate all the parcels of pro- 
perty, and contain a multitude of covenants and claufes, make them 
lefs convenient for ordinary tranfaCtions in borrowing and lending, 
efpecially for {mall fums; perhaps fuch deeds might be fhortened 
without lofing their efficacy ; but, if this beimpra@icable, we mutt 
then turn back to the firft propofition, in regard to bonds, and give 
them effective operation againft the planter’s cattle, furniture, and 
implements, or (thefe failing) againft the annual produce, by fe- 
queftration, until they are fully fatisfied. The iniguitous advan- 
tages which have been taken of the laws, as they now ftand, are 
innumerable: among the multitude of planters, fome will be found,. 
whofe hearts are petrified with avarice, and rapacity; whofe views 
all center in felf; and who foar around with the keen appetite of 
vultures, feeking whomthey may devour. Iremember one of thefe 
harpies, who, in order to ftock his eftate with feafoned Negroes, 
went fy{tematically to work. He engaged the deputy martha] in his 
intereft, and having bought up judgements, extant againft feveral 
inferior fettlers in his neighbourhood, caufed their flaves to be levied 
on, and fold; he himfelf was the underhand purchafer, and thus 
found means to advance his own fortune, upon the certain ruin of 
many induftrious fettlers, who threw up their lands after being 
{tripped of their labourers; and this furnifhed him with a further 
opportunity of driving advantageous bargains, by engrofling the con- 
tiguous acres at a cheap rate. 

The fallacy of their opinion, who fuppofe, that no harm is done 
by the fhifting of property, may be demonftrated in numberlefé ins 
ftances more than I have already given; and they all‘tend to prove 
thefe maxims: ‘¢ That changing the property of lands from one 
< owner to another, can be-of no injury to this ifland, in hindering 
« the fettlement and improvement of thofe lands, fuppofing the fkill 
«6 in hufbandry pretty equal at an average; 

«¢ But changing the property of labouring Negroes from one 
« owner to another, living in different places, obftrudts the fettle- 
ss ment of lands ;. turns thofe already fettled. into ruinate; leffens the 

| “© number 
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« number of planters, diminifhes the flock of labouring Negroes; 
s¢ and produces a certain lofs tothe community in various ways.”’ 
There is every year a certain number of thefe negroes, whofe la- 
bour (if I may fo expiefs myfelf) is in abeyance, from the time of 
heir being taken upon a writ of vendition1, to the time of their being 
being brought to a regular courfe of work again, at the place to 
which they are removed by their purchafer. The number of flaves fo 
levied on, one year with another, I compute, upon the beft grounds, 
four hundred ; and that their lofs of labour is equal at leaft to one 
month each in the year, without taking into account the time fre- 
quently {pent in their concealment, to prevent their falling into the 
marfhal’s hands, In feven years the account will therefore ftand thus: 


Levied Negroes 


Lofs of labour; Months puted at. leaft cag 


84,000/. currency. 
Of thefe Negrocs, it is not eafy to difcover how many perifh by 
change of place, nor the lofs on the falé fuftained by their owners; but 
the latter muft be confiderable ; for, at an average, the Negroes, thus 
fold, have not yielded above 267. to 30/. trett, which probably was 
not more than one third of their real worth, or what they would 
have been appraifed at, upon their fale with the land. 

To conclude; fince Negroes are the finews of Weft-India property, 
too much care cannot be taken of them; and it well becomes a 
Chriftian legiflature, at the fame time that it conforms its policy to 
what may refpe@t their health, and ability fot labour, to foften by 
every reafonable means the obduracy of their fervitude, fo as to make 
them forget the very idea of flavery ; together with this, I acknow- 
ledge that {trict juftice and equitable inftitutions ought to guarrantee 
all legal contracts entered into either by the planter, or the merchant, 
or other individuals: but if the rigorous exactions of payment can 
admit of any alleviating meafures; if lands can be made more 
transferable by writ of elegit, or other fcheme of extent, or bonds. | 
and fimple contra& debts be payable by other means, than hauling 
the Negroe labourers from one part of the country to another, tear- 
ing them from their fettlement and family, aggravating the hardfhip 
of their condition, and obftructing the population and culture of the 
ifland ; it well deferves the interpofition of legiflative wifdom and 
humanity, to amend the law, to let juftice flow in a {mooth eafy 


current, 


Value of lofs, com- 
nn 
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current, or to reftrain, where it tranfgreffes its bounds, It has 
been the opinion of very fenfible writers, that the intereft of our 
colonies demands, that the Negroes fhould be better treated, and 
even raifedto a better condition; this, however, mutt be underftood 
with fome exceptions againft the imported Blacks, whofe favage 
manners render them incapable of thofe benefits confiftent with the 
fafety of the colonies, which perhaps might be granted to the natives 
or Creoles, to a certain limit, without any ill confequence. Some 
medium, it is faid, might be ftruck, between liberty, and that ab- 

folute flavery which now prevails; in this medium might be placed 
all Mulattos, after a certain temporary fervitude to their owner ; and 
fuch native Blacks, as thetr owners, for their faithful fervices, thould 
think proper to enfranchife. Thefe might have land allotted to 
them, or fome fort of fixed employment, from either of which they 
fhould be obliged to pay a certain moderate rent to the public, 
Whatever they acquired beyond this, to be the reward of their in- 
duftry. The neceflity of paying a rent, would keep them employed; 
and when once men are fet to work through neceffity, they will not 
ftop there; but will gradually ftrive for conveniencies, and fome 
even for fuperfluities, AH this muft add to the confumption of 
manufactures, and the cultivation of lands; and thecolonies would 
be ftrengthened by the addition of fo many men, who have an 
intereft of their own to fight for. 

It becomes the gentlemen of Jamaica to fet the example, and 
raife their ifland to the fame rank of fuperiority in the wifdom and 
mildnefs of its laws, as it already enjoys in its extent and opulence, 
above the other Britifh territories in the Weft-Indies 3 let them 
boldly purfue every meafure, which will tend to multiply their 
people, or to ftrengthen their country againft foreign enemies; let 
them, in order to prevent domedttic ongs, conciliate the attachment of 
their Negroes by protection and encouragement, rather than feek to 
exact an involuntary obedience by aufterity and terror. In the 
diftribution of our gratitude, we are bound to beftow fome fhare on 
thofe, whom God has ordained to labour. The juft fubordination, 
within the line of which our Negroes mutt be kept, does by no- 
means difpenfe with our loving, and treating them humanely. We 


are obliged to it, both from reafon and felf-intereft; bodily ftrength, 
+ and 
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and their adaptation to the climate, would enable them to pafs from 
the loweft to the higheft ftations, and give the law to their matters, 
if they were willing unanimoufly to attempt it; but when thofe 
who fill the loweft rank, are ufed with equity and benevolence, fo 
far from becoming dreadful, by flocking together in order to trample 
upon us, they comply with whatever we require of them; they offer 
themfelves willingly to be our defenders, and are themfelves the 
inflruments made ufe of to reftrain one another within the bounds 
of their allotted condition. Ameng all the nations of antiquity, 
flaves were no where treated with greater humanity than at Athens, 
fo celebrated for the wifdom of its laws, and the refined manners of 
its inhabitants. 

Their flaves had an aétion againft their owners, for aéts of outrage 
and ill ufage; if the fact was proved, the owner was obliged to fell 
his flave, who while the procefs depended, might retire into an 
afylum appointed to fecure him from all intermediate violence [c}. 
The liberty of which the Athenians were fo jealous was not intere 
dicted to their flaves; the latter were authorized to purchafe their 
freedom, in defpite of their owners, whenever they had amafled 
the fum which the law had fixed for that purpofe. It was not 
even unufual for a patron, who was content with the fervices of his 
flave, to grant him his liberty for a reward; this was a ftate of 
fervitude fo mildly regulated, that it differed but little in effentials 
from abfolute freedoin, Let the planters copy from this bright 
example, as far as prudence, and the difpofition of Negroes, ean ad- 
mit; if the native flaves in our colony can with fafety be brought 
under an enlarged degree of protection, and fecured by rational pro- 
vifions from violence and barbarity; or be permitted to redeem, 
themfelves from perpetuity of fervitude, with the fair and honeft 
earnings of their private induftry ; it feems highly juft, humane, 
and politic, to favour them; that their allegiance to the country _ 
and white inhabitants, may be more firmly engaged ; after obtaining — 
their freedom, it ftill remains by legal regulations to enforce their 
employing themfelves in fome honeft courfe of livelihood; they 
will then contribute largely not to the ftrength alone, but to 


{¢] This refembles the procefs under the antient Englith wiit de Lbertate probanda, pending 


which, the villein, laying claim.to fieedom, -was protected from the vexation of the fuitor who 
chailenged him. 


the 
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the wealth and profperity of the ifland, and to the profits of 


Great Britain. 
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RecuLarions for preferving foe in JAMAICA. 
S E40 Th on 
Prace of HABITATION and AIR. 


BSERVA TION of the effets which the change from a cold 

to a hot climate produces on hard inanimate fubftances, fuch as 
wood, iron, arid the like, muft naturally teach us to expect, that the 
human body, a fyftem of tubes and glands, or matter delicately ors 
ganized, cannot pafs rapidly from the one to the other, without being 
affected in a proportionate degree. 

As the heated air between the Tropics aéts upon nee by expan- 
fion ; fo, when it a¢ts upon the human body, it relaxes the folid parts, 
and ference the fluid, increafes the velocity of the blood’s circulation, 
caufes an unufual difcharge of the bile, and a regurgitation of it into 
the ftomach, violent acute pains in the head, loathing of food, and 
ficknefs ; hence feverifh diforders may enfue, which would be foon 
and eafily cured, if no other predifpofing caufes {upervened. 

The authors, who have treated on this fubject with moft difcerns 
ment, agree pretty uniformly, 1 in afcribing the malignancy of Weft In« 
dia fevers to a vitiated air, either at fea, or on fhore. 

At fea, occafioned by noxious exhalations, raifed during ey con- 
tinued calms, when the water, not being agitated as ufual by the trade 
winds, is fubject to become corrupt near the furface, where it is lefs 
charged with falt, to preferve it from ftinking. 

On fhore, by the like exhalations, excited by the heat of -the fun, 
from foul, cozy fhores, the naufeous ftagnant water of lagoons, and 
the fetid mud or foil of low, {wampy grounds. 

This morbid air, admitted into the lungs and circulation, may in+ 
duce a difpofition to putrefcency, and render thofe diforders of the 
frame malignant, which otherwife, perhaps, the efforts of nature alone, 
or but flightly affifted, might have thrown off. 


Vor. II. Ee Such 
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‘ Such an air may therefore be confidered truly poifonous to the hu- 
man conftitution ; for which reafon, a firft and principal caution is, 
to avoid it as much as poffible; or, at leaft, to corrett its baneful 
quality, or tendency, as much as may be, by fuitable antifeptic re- 
medies. 

As we remark, that water, whether on fhore, or in the ocean, will 
grow corrupt in this climate, if, for any length of time, it is not put 
in motion; fo the fluids in the human body will become putrefcent, 
if due exercife is too long negle€ted: hence we may conclude, that 
habitual indolence and inactivity are likewife to be reckoned among 
the predifpofing caufes of bad fevers, in a hot climate. There are 
practical irregularities in regard to the reft of what phyficians have 
called the on-naturals, which may tend either to generate or exafpe- 
rate fuch fevers, and which I fhall occafionally akon to. Men who 
commit thefe, fin with their eyes open: but from the evils of a nox- 
ious atmofphere; numbers cannot fly, by reafon of the duties of fer- 
vice, and the exigencies of bufinefs. I fhall.therefore give. a firft atten- 
tion to the injuries deriveable from this fource; and, bringing together 
fuch general remarks on the means of fhunning or counteracting them, 
as gentlemen of the faculty, the moft eminent for their fkill and know- 
ledge in the fubjeét, have beneficently given to the public, apply them 
more particularly to this ifland. In this detail I fhall endeavour to 
fecond the humanity of their defign; claiming indulgence, at the fame 
tinre, for thofe fupplementul precepts and ftri€tures which may be inter- 
fperfed, and meant to coriefpond to the fame view. 

- The ingenious Do&or Lind remarks, that every country has its 
healthy and unhealthy fituations ; and he inftances, in refpect to the 
former clafs, the ifland of Portfea, near Portfmouth, and the town of 
Brading, in the ifle of Wight; he might have added the marfhes of 
Kent, Effex, Lincolnthire, and Cambridgefhire, and perhaps fome 
other fpots in England. In the Weft Indies fuch low {wampy fpots 
are {till more fatal ; and they are infefted with mufkeetos, which feem 
as if placed there by the hand of Providence, to affault with their 
ftings, and drive away, every human being, who may ignorantly ven- 
ture to fix his abode among them. It is Sea dangerous to pafs tite 
night in fuch places, and it is at fuch time that thefe infects colle& in 
{warms, and make war on every daring intruder. In fome parts of the 

3 South 
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South American continent the torments they infliéted were fo intole- 
rable, that many houfes, and even whole villages, were obliged to be 
deferted by the Spaniards and Indians; of which Ulloa gives an ac- 
count, who, in his paflage from Guayaquil to Caracol, fuffered inex- 
preflibly from the multitudes which infefted the marfhy banks of the 
river of Guayaquil, infomuch that their ftings penetrated through all 
his cloathing, and would not permit him to take one moment’s repofe. 
Such places in Jamaica are to be deemed unfit for refidence ; but, in fo 
extenfive an ifland, we meet with few of them in proportion, nor does 
it abound with fituations that can be juftly ftigmatized for. a natural 
infalubrity. 

There are various pees to be affigned, why the inhabitants of 
this ifland were formerly afflicted with frequent vifitations of epide- 
mic ficknefs. When Europeans reforted hither in great numbers, they 
were crowded into two towns, and inconveniently accommodated. A 
buccaneering intercourfe fubfifted with the baleful coafts about Cartha- 
gena and Porto Bello. In 1671, when the fleet commanded by Sir 
Henry Morgan returned from that coaft, his crews brought with them 
the malignant fever of Porto Bello, and the greater part of them died of 
it; the contagion {pread to thofe on fhore, where it produced a terri- 
| ble mortality. In 1741, a very great ficknefs prevailed here from a 
 fimilar diforder, imported by the troops, on their return from the 
| Carthagena expedition ; and the like had happened before in 1704, 
_ when admiral Neville’s fquadron was on this ftation. ‘The houfes 
| were inconveniently built, the difeafes of the Weft Indies were very 
little underftood, and fuch contagious diftempers were often fatal; for 
want of thofe remedies which were afterwards invented. Many lives 
mutt have been loft, by thefe putrid fevers, before the Jefuits bark 
was brought into general ule, or copious bleeding exploded; hundreds 
perifhed by the ravages of the {mall pox, before the art of inocula- 
tion grew into practice ; multitudes have been formerly ftifled to death 
in this climate, by confinement in clofe hot rooms, under loads of 
bed-cloaths, and poifoned with their own atmofphere, while the freth 
air, which was their beft remedy, was moft induftrioufly excluded. 
Nor is Jamaica fingular 1 in having, fuffered.great depopulations by petti- 
lential maladies, imported into it fromm’ ‘other parts. In 1691, the ifland 
of Baas was invaded with a contagion, brought by an Engtith. 

Ttt2 fleet, 
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fleet, which continued to rage there more or lefs for twelve years, 
and {wept off above a third part of the white inhabitants. In the 
year 1740, the South Sea galleons, having touched at Guayaquil, in 
order to fecure their treafure, on account of the war between Spain 
and Great Britain, brought with them a putrid malignant fever, which 
had never been known at that place before, and numbers died of it: 
it is needlefs to multiply examples of what muft have happened to 
every country carrying on any confiderable trade; this caufe is very 
diftin& from local maladies, excited and nourifhed by fomething per- 
nicious to human health, in the foil or atmofphere. In regard to 
the latter, a foreigner, fays Lind, who fixes his abode on a fickly fpot 
in England, as for inftance at Hijfea Barracks, rnuft not call the 
climate of England unhealthy, beeaufe he fuffers from the difadvan- 
tages of a bad fituation; fo, to apply this remark to Jamaica, an 
European, who fixes his refidence at Greenwich near Kingfton, or in 
- the neat neighbourhood of a lagoon, ought not to reckon the cli- 
mate of this ifland unhealthy, becaufe he has fuffered by an injudicious 
choice. The fact really is, as before has been ftated, that healthy as 
well as unhealthy fituations are to be found in all countries; but 
that the Enelifh, for the convenience chiefly of their trade, and fome- 
times through ignorance, have generally fixed on the moft unwhole- 
fome fpots, for the fituation of their towns in the Weft Indies. The 
healthy air of Barbadoes is owing to that ifland’s being entirely 
cleared of wood; but the principal town there is fixed on a fwamp, 
and therefore perhaps.incurably unhealthy. Baffe-Terre in St. Kitts, 
St. John’s in Antigua, are not lefs fo, and, as I am informed, fronr 
the like reafon | a]. . : 
; fj The 
\ {a} In the:year 1766, fixteen French Proteftant families, confifting of frty perfons, were fent, 
at the expence of gavernment, to eff Florida; the ground allotted for their refidence was on the 
fide of a hill, furrounded with maxfbes, at the mouth of the river Scambia. Thefe new fettlers a1- 
rived in winter, and cantinued healthy till the fickly months, which in that countiy are thofe of 
Fuly and Auguft ; during thefe two months the annual fever of that climate proved fo fataltothem, 
that, of the fxty, only fourtéen furvived; and even this fmall remnant weié all in a bad flate of 
health in September, and moft of them died in a few months afterwards. Such cataftrophes are 
fltocking ; efpecially when we confider, that if thefe induftrious people had been fixed on a healthy 
fpot, not incommoded with the malignant vapours of a fwampy foil, they might have lived mapy 
years, and covered a large diftragt with thefs offspring. Kal gives another inflance of fuch fatal, 
fituations, in the httle town of Salm, in Penfylvania, adjacent to which are fome very low fwampy: 
meadows. ‘They who come hither {tom other parts acquire a.very pale fickly look,. although they 


enjoy 


various kinds of putrid and malignant fevers. 
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The general proofs of an unhealthy fituation, in this climate, are, 
Firft, Sudden alterations in the evening air, from ftifling heat, to 


-achilling cold; this is. perceived foon after funfet, and is accompanied 


with a very heavy dew, which indicates a fwampy unwholefome foil. 
Secondly, Thick: noifome fogs, arifing after funfet, from mud, 
flime, and other impurities, having fomething of the fcent of anew- 
cleanfed ditche © oe) ae 
Thirdly, Innumerable {warms of large mufkectos, flies, and other 
infeAs, which attend putrid air and low unventilated places, where 
they delight to-breed. 

Fourthly, Where butchers meat is foon corrupted, and in a few 
hours becoimes tainted and full of maggots; and where wounds, nearly. 
brought to heal,.fuddenly break-out afrefh, attended with great pu- 
trefaction of the parts, 

Fifthly, Where a dead corpfe becomes intolerably offenfive in lefs 
feanens hoarse yo 

Sixthly,. Where, by the fubfidence of the water in dry weather, 
the channel of :any river is left bare to the fun, and emits a difagree- 
ble fmell, by night as well as by day, from putrid flume, dead fifh 
and infeéts, and other corrupted fubftances. 

. In fummer nights, the body 1s moft liable to fevers, becaufe of the 
alterations of the air; for, in the beginning of the night, it is fultry ; 
in the middle, more temperate ; and, towards the morning, cool: by 
which, the:accuftomed flow of perfpiration is checked in time of fleep, 
by throwing off the cloaths. This is confirmed by all who travel in 
hot climates; fudden cold, after warmth, makes a change in the habit, 
by repelling the tranfpiring fteams, which were copioufly rifing; in 
thefe climates, therefore, it may -be neceflary to cover the body, when 
the noturnal dews happen, left:the pores fhould be too fuddenly 
clofed, which might, produce:fevers of the worft kind, 

The dew, which is moft unwholefome and dangerous, is that which 
rifes imperceptibly from the earth after funfet. This may eafily be 
enjoy -ever fo-perfestsheakh, and lively ¢olour, at theit firft arrival. In the month of May a moft 
difagreeatite fench; znricys:it From the fwamps ; tlie putrid vapours axe svafted upon the inhabitants, 
and are inhaled into their bodies togethef with the air which they breathe. Atthe end of every fum- 
mer they are fure to be afflicted with intermittent fevers. A'young couple, who came paflengers with: 
Kala, went, foon after thei arrival at Philadelphia, in perfect health to Salem ; but ina few weeks 


they both fell fick, and died before the winter was half over. A hot atmofphere, fo impregnated. 
with putrid particles and watery vapours, cannot fail of producing diarrheeas, dyfenteries, and: 


collected, 
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colle@ed, by inverting a bowl, or glafs tumbler,~and placing it on a 
ftick, with the mouth about half an inch from the furface of the ground. 
After fixing it thus at funfet, if it be examined about midright, ‘it 
will be found entirely covered within with’ watry globules, like the 
cover of a boiling kettle, while the outfide perhaps is barely moift. But 
if fuffered to remain the whole night in this pofition, the condenfed 
vapour of the earth precipitating towards morning, in the ccol hours 
before fun-rife, will cover the outfide alfo with the like appearance. 

I have frequently obferved, that, in Kingfton, there is fometimes no 
dew at all perceptible in the morning; at other times, after heavy fhowers 
in the Liguanea mountains, and a brifk land wind, it has been very co- 
pious. In the former cafe, which happened in dry weather, there either 
was no reek or perfpiration from the earth of the ftreets, or the atmofphere 
above continued in too warm a ftate during the night to condenfe any 
vapours which might afcend. In general, Ithink it may be concluded, that 
it is not wholefome to be much abroad in this climate after dark, at 
Jeaft without due precaution of putting on additional cloathing. 

The beft prefervative againft the mifchievous impreffions of a pu- 
trid fog, a fwampy or marfhy exhalation, is a clofe, fheltered, and 
covered place, fuch as the lower apartments in a fhip, or a houfe which 
has no doors nor windows facing the fwamp. If, in fuch place, a fire 
be kept either at the doors or other inlets, as is practifed in fome un- 
healthy countries during their rainy or noifome foggy feafon, thefe 
fires, together with the {moak, prove an excellent fafeguard to thofe 
within, againft the injuries of a vitiated atmofphere. 

The cuftom of the Negroes in this refpe@, perhaps, may conduce as 
much as any thing to their enjoying health in fuch marfhy foils, when 
white perfons are affected by the malignant effluvia, and contrac 
ficknefs; few of their huts have any other floor than the bare earth, 
which might poffibly tranfmit noxious exhalations in the night, if they 
did not keep up a conftant fire in the center of their principal room 
or hall; the fmoak of which, though intended to difperfe the mutkeetos, — | 
has another good effect, the correcting the night air, and difarming | 
it of its damp and chill, which might be prejudicial to their healths [4]. 

In 


[2] Doctor Yi apham {peaks to the fame effect: * Though water is a nroft neceflary conveni- 
*ency, and its plenty and goodnefs a great accommodation to thefe fettlements ; yet, as the air 
“ itfelf is very moift, we ought to covet as dry a living as may be, and therefore not to lodge 

“ ourfelves 
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In ‘fuch low fpots, even in this climate, the chill and denfity of the 
air:is.fuch, as to render the*breath vifible early in the morning, a cir- 


 cumftance which is not obferved in other parts of the lowlands. - 


- Unwholefome fogs in Jamaica are, fuch as emanate from lagoons 
and:marfhy foils; but they are not common. The. fogs of Sixteen- 
mile-malk, and ifome other: places among the mountains, are not un- 
healthy, nor. have they any:ill {méll. -Thofe who inhabit places where 
falt or, unwholefome: marfhes are formed. by frequent inundations of 
the fea, or where:the fhores are lined with ftinking ooze or mud, 
and aquatic plants of a noxious quality, ought, during the fickly fea- 
fons, to retire into the country: at fome diftance. ‘The fafeft retreats 
are ta: be found: on the fides of hills or mountains, where there 
are no morafles within. three miles; preferring alfo thofe fituations 
which are not affe@ted by vapours fpringing from the circumjacent 
valleys, at leaftin their perpendicular afcent. Experience confirms 
the fact, that in fuch elevated fituations, where the foil is dry, and 
clear from wood and ftagnant water, Europeans enjoy good health, 
in the very hotteft climates, during all feafons of the year: but, 
if perfons will obftinately run. the hazard of their life and health, by. 
remaining all night, or fleeping in unhealthy places, they cannot ex- 
pect to reap the benefit of fafety and fecusity from a healthy air in 
their neighbourhood. 

In every ifland, perhaps, fuch afylums may be found, where the 
air proves healthy, and reftorative to European conftitutions. 

pe Lhe ifland ‘of: Dominica ig in mott places woody and unhealthy; 
re there were feveral French families in it, who, by fixing their re- 
fidence.on the fides of. hills, lived exempted from the attack of 
agues and fevers, the difeafes common there; and thus enjoyed as 
good a.{tate of health and contftitution,, as if they had been in France. 

The beft fituation..for a change is, where the heat of the day {e]~ 
dam exceeds 79.on Fahrenheit’ $ thermometer, and where the cold 
of the night is not more, than 16. degrees, lower on the fame {fcale, 


‘ ourteines or fervants seceptive of aon water from ponds or rivers; for I- have obferved 
s-it matter of fact, where, fuch:éare hath: been: omitted, more lives. than elfewhere have been 
“ flooded into, Styx. , _Belides its great. prefervation in this refpect, a diy lodging, remaved at leaf 
one flory from the. ground, is ‘approved the bett fecinity of our white fervants ; as for the Negroes, 
«« though their lodging be‘near the ground, they force off-the moiftue of the earth by their-con+ 
“6 fant fires, and thereby become healthy.” P. 27. - 
3 or. 
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or at 54.3; where the ground is cleared from wood and buthes ; has 
no ftagnating water upon or near ‘its‘furface ; where the foil is 
fertile, and favours the cultivation .of European plants, and the 
health of European animals; and, laftly, where fheep, brought from 
England or North America; ftill retain, without inconvenience; a 
fleecy covering. There:are {pots of ground, in. all the mountains 
and hills adjacent to the towns in Jamaiva, which, by induftry and 
cultivation, might be converted -into:the moft healthy and delight- 
ful rural retirements, In fuch places, on thofe eminences where 
at prefent the chillnefs of the evening renders. a fire comfortable, 
and requifite to an European conftitution, the improvement of the 
foil would gradually mend the quality of the air. Gentlemen; 
who can afford to keep a herfe or carriage,<after doing bufinefs 
in Kingfton, or other maritime towns, might, before funfet, return 
to fuch a healthy and pleafant country feat as is here recommended; 
taking the precaution of never fleeping elfewhere during a fickly 
feafon. Thofe, whofe circumftances and bufinefs will permit, fhould 
retire, efpecially in the night-feafon, to fuch places for health, un- 
til they grow inured to the climate ; and others, who cannot afford 
this precaution, or whofe affairs will not -admit of it, fhould .be 
immediately removed thither when taken ill. Should the change 
of air not produce an inftantaneous recovery, it will at leaft miti- 
gate the fymptoms of the diforder; and, the ufe of medicines being 
attended with more efficacy, a patient will more fpeedily regain a 
vigorous ftate of health. When a perfon is feized with a fever, pro- 
ceeding from the bad air of any place, his illnefs, whilft he con- 
tinues there, is daily, nay hourly, aggravated, and reinforced, by a 
conftant application of the morbid caufe. In this fituation, the beft 
medicines, even the bark, have been ineffectual in relieving the pas 
tient, whilft thus inceflantly expofed to the fources of his difeafe. 
They who labour under fevers, fluxes, and other difeafes'of the like | 
violent nature, may be removed with the greateft fafety for change | 
of air. Such, therefore, as are taken ill during the rage of any €pl- 
demic ficknefs, fhould be carried immediately into a purer air, to 
fome diftance beyond the reach of infection ; and frequently, in thefe 
cafes, this is a certain and immediate cure of itfelf: fo in 176558 
when a mortal ficknefs raged on thore at Penfacola, the crews of | 
the 
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the men of war, lying at a mile’s diftance fram the town, enjoyed 
the moft perfect health ; and fuch patients, who, after their being 
_ feized with the fever on thore, were carried on board fhip, prefently. 
recovered; the diforder, by change of air, foon loft its alarming 
fymptomis, and was eafily fubdued ; nothing is more certain, than 
that the fea air, and fea breezes, in this part of the world, are {peci- 
fics for the removal of malignant diforders contracted from a vitiated 
_atmofphere on the land, I fhall now apply thefe remarks more 
_ particularly toJamaica. The fituation of Spanith Town is healthy ; 
_ it has no marfhes about or near it; and the rain water that falls 
upon it is drained into the river by a pretty rapid defcent. Nothing 
- more is needful to preferve this natural falubrity of its air, than a 
_ well-regulated police, under the controul of the magiftrates, who 
fhould provide, that the {treets and environs be kept clear from 
| filth, and all putrid fubftances, which might breed annoyance. The 
ait of all the Tropical countries is moft impure, immediately before 
| and after the periodical feafons; and, at {uch times, the greater cau- 
_ tion muft be ufed to avoid catching colds, which may produce in- 
termittent, or fometimes remittent, fevers. At fuch times, or when 
_ any epidemic diftemper of a contagious nature is by accident brought 
_ into the town, the adjacent hills afford a convenient and fecure retreat. 
The town of Port Royal, being ‘almoft furrounded with the fea 
_ water, is juftly commended for the falubrity of its air, a certain 
_ proof of which is the longevity of its conftant inhabitants. 

_ The town of Kingfton, lying ona gravely flope, and open to 
_ the fea breeze, would probably be a healthy place, if it was not ex- 
_ pofed to infectious diforders, brought into it from the fhipping ; yet, 
when any fuch malady begins to rage, the fick might always find 
a falutary retreat among the Liguanea Hills. I have already fpoken 
of the barrack at Stoney Ridge, in St. Andrew’s; the neighbourhood 


of this place would doubtlefs be very well adapted for a retreat from ~ 


contagion, or for the recovery of convalefcents; nor might it be 
a lofing project perhaps for a builder to purchafe land here, and 
ere&t a certain. number of commodious houfes, to be lett for this 
purpofe. Society might allure thofe to try the experiment, who 
would otherwife be averfe to it, from a diflike to folitude; and, in- 
deed, nothing more alleviates the diftrefs and dejection incident to 
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fevers of the putrid clafs, than chearful company. The fituation of 
the other towns is but indifferent ; but the inhabitants of all have 
their places of retreat, if they could but refolve to make ufe of 
them. For Old Harbour there are the Goat Iflands, and the Hills 
of St. Dorothy. Savannah la Mar is at no great diftance from hills 
and rifing grounds; Lucea and Montego Bay are furrounded with 
high lands ; at the latter place, in particular, the flat {pace for build- 
ing is fo circumfcribed, that, as the town enlarges, the houfes muft 
be built on higher ground, along the fides of the contiguous hill; 
which circumftance will one day contribute to render it populous 
and flourifhing. The lower part of Kingfton, next the harbour, 
having been founded upon foil recovered from the water, is too 
much pent up with the fhipping that lie near the wharfs, and with 
warehoufes and goods, to be eligible for paffing the night. Befides, 
the mud near this quarter, whenever it is difturbed, either by the 
violence of the furge in high breezes, or by the oars, poles, or boat- 
hooks of navigators, is apt to emit a very putrid and unwholefome 
flench ; fuch fituations may either generate bad fevers, or exafperate 
the fymptoms of thofe diforders which otherwife might eafily be 
conquered. 

‘Fhroughout this ifland, wherever we turn our eyes, it appears fo 
crowded with hills and rifing grounds, ventilated always with a free 
and falubrious air, that we cannot but condemn thofe perfons, who 
chufe low, damp, and fultry hollows, for their conftant refidence ; 
and who often fuffer from the ill effe€ts caufed by fuch fituations, 
without difcerning the real fource of their bad health: but in time, 
perhaps, when the importance of this matter comes to be more 


ferioufly attended to, the planters will allow more weight to thofe 


particulars in the eeconomy of health; which reafon and experience 
combine to recommend. 


Thofe whom fortune has bleft with abundance, fhould be ftudi- 


ous to.preferve the lives of their dependents, whofe poverty perhaps 


is their greateft crime. The cruelty of expofing the lives of men to 


ficknefs or death, by reftricting them to dwell in wretched hovels,_ 


and on unhealthy fpots, needs only te be pointed out, tnorder to be 
relieved. ‘The natural generofity, and benevolent difpofition, ef the 


planters will immediately lead them to adminifter the certain remedy, 
3 although. 


| 
| 
| 


| 
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although it may be attended at firft with fome extraordinary expence 
tothem. The habitations of their white fervants fhould be fixed 
on airy, dry, and elevated, fpots, raifed fome feet above the furface 
of the earth, floored, and conftructed either of timber and plaifter, 
or brick, but never (if poflible to avoid it) of ftone; which is a 
very improper material in this climate for dwelling- -houfes, on ac- 
count of the damp and chill which it ftrikes in rainy weather ; but, 
whenever it is unavoidably ufed for fuch buildings, the effeéts may be 
rendered lefs pernicious, by furrounding them with a fhed or pi- 
azza, or lining the walls with boards, or lath and plaifter, fet off to 
fuch a diftance as to let the air circulate between. 

The like precautions mutt be ufed in the eftablifhment of white 
families, if the fpirit fhould ever revive of introducing and fettling 
them in the ifland. The place allotted for their habitation fhould be 
ftony, gravely, or at leaft dry, open to the wind, and remote from 


_ the annoyance of vapourifh {wamps, or ftagnant waters. 


It may happen, that many perfons, from the urgent nature of 


_ their employment and circumftances, may be obliged to remain in 
_ unhealthy fituations; in this cafe they muft ufe the beft means in 
_ their power to guard themfelves from the local mifchiefs to which 
_ they may be occafionally expofed. Such perfons fhould fleep in the 


higheft apartments of their houfe, whofe doors and windows ought 


| to be fo contrived as not to front or open towards a damp foil or 
' marth. At thofe feafons of the year when {wampy exhalations are 


moft to be dreaded, as after heavy rains, and great heats fucceeding, 


| fires made in the evening, and early in the morning, with lignum 


vite, cafcarilla, candlewood, and other refinous woods, or fubftances, 


<vould be very férviceable. A Guiney merchant of Kingfton, whofe 
| Negroes were feized with the fmall-pox, then raging malignantly in 


the town, put them all into a warehoufe, in which was lodged a 


| confiderable quantity of pimento, for exportation, whofe odour was 


fo powerful as to fubdue the offenfive ftench of the diforder, and 


| refrethed the patients fo much, that they all got through it fafely. 


| Bat of all antifeptic vapours, none is fo powerful as the acid fteam of 
burning: brimftone, for correCting putrid air, and checking contagion. 


In many parts among the mountains I have known houfes upon 
elevated {pots not unhealthy, though furrounded with woods. The 
Uuu 2 greater 
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greater coolnefs of the air, in fuch places, and their diftance from any 
flagnant water, or fetid ooze, may contribute to their falubrity ; the | 
clearing away fuch woods; which {creen the lower fituations, and in- 
creafe their fultrinefs, by excluding the free air from them, will ren- 
‘der them more habitable, but perhaps not add much to the healthinefs 
of the former ; for the reafon why the mountain woods are lefs inju- 
rious than the clofe thickets of the low lands, is, that the trees ftand 
further afunder, fo as to give a freer paflage to the winds and vapours $ 
and confift, for the moft part, of the aromatic kinds, which ferve to 
correét any noxious exhalations, with their fragrancy and perfume. 
Their leaves in general are thick and firm; their pores extremely mi- | 
nute, and filled with a refinous or glutinous juice ; by which means 
they perfpire lefs, and are enveloped with a lefs baneful atmofphere, | 
than the trees of moift and low grounds. Pimento walks are remark- 
-ably healthful for refidence. Perfons, obliged to refide upon or near | 
marfhy, unhealthful fpots, fhould avoid expofing themfelves, when — 
fafting, to the chills of the morning and evening air, and never go. 
abroad with an empty ftomach; but, previous to their labour, or | 
amufement abroad, they fhould take either a glafs of wine, witha 
‘flice of bread, or drink a fmall quantity of chamomile or bark tea, | 
or of an infufion of garlic, bark, and rhubarb in brandy ; which may 
be taken either alone, or diluted a little with fome water, before they | 
venture out in the morning. | 

-In all fuch humid fituations fmoaking tobacco is beneficial; as alfo | 
-a more plentiful diet of flefh, with wine, and the peppers of the coun- | 
‘try. “Fhe pit of the ftomach, the feet, and the back bone, are more | 
particularly to be guarded by coverings of flannel or cotton; a {quare 
piece of thick dimitty, with a tape ftrap to put round the neck, may 
be worn next the fkin, to cover the cheft and ftomach. This has | 
“been experienced very conducive to health, in fuch places, and a good 
preventative again{t thofe colds and rheumatifms, which are apt, in 
thefe climates, to fall on the bowels, and caufe the belly-ach ; and, 
to thefe precautions the daily ufe of bathing may be added, in the: 
forenoon, when the ftomach is empty. Strangers newly arrived at 
fuch places, or thofe who are conftitutionally fubje@ to agues, fhould, | 
during the fickly feafons, take, every other night, two or three fpeon- 
fuls of dinéiura facra, or a few grains of pilule ruff, not fufficient to’ 


purge, 
| 


| 
} 
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purge, but only to keep the body gently open; and, for further pre- 
vention, a wine glafs of the [c] infufion of bark and orange-peel, in 
water ; or a table {poonful of a ftrong [d] tin@ure of bark, in {pirits, 
may be taken, diluted with water, occafionally, i in a morning before 
breakfaft. When a perfon is attacked with a fit of thivering, or the 
chills of an ague, he ought to go to bed; and, mixing about twa 
- ounces of white-wine vinegar with a quarter of an ounce of finely 
powdered chalk, fhould drink them immediately, while in the fate of 
effervefcence. This draught generally fhortens the cold fit, brings 
ona profufe {weat, and may be repeated in the fubfequent parox- 
y{ms. A mixture of falt of wormwood with lime or lemon’ juice, 
taken in its effervefcent ftate, is adminiftered for the fame intention ; 
but the beft cure for an ague is the preparation fubjoined in the note [e]> 
which has rarely been found to fail in carrying it off. 

For perfons on the recovery from thefe and other debilitating mala- 
dies in the Weft Indies, no food whatever contributes more or fooner 
to the reftoration of firength, than a turtle, or fifh-diet, or nourifhing 
fith-foup, warmed with the {pices of the country ; and, if neceflary, 
rendered more palatable by the addition of a little juice of ripe limes. 

It has been a received opinion, that, upon change of air from a cold 
to a hot climate, the firft fever or fit of ficknefs alters the conftitution 
of the body, fo as to feafon it in the change; and that fuch a ficknefs 
is abfolutely neceflary to feafon and accommodate an European to it. 
But this is fallacious. 

Sicknefs, though often primarily caufed by the alteration of climate, 
does not always adapt the body, nor feafon it; nor is it abfolutély ne- 
ceflary for that purpofe. For many perfons, either from fome con- 
ftitutional ailment, fome latent predifpoting fource in their habit, as 
a fcorbutic taint, may fuffer reiterated fits of illnefs, without perceiv- 
ing themfelves better reconciled to the change, than they were after 


[¢] Bf. One ounce of biuifed bark, half an ounce of four orange peel, half a pint of boiling 
water; infufe thefe” ingredients, and, after fuffering them to fettle for fome time, pour off tHe 
liquor fo long as it runs clear. 

{d] Bg. One ounce of pounded or biuifed bark, eight ounces of French fpirit of wine; let it 
frand in a warm place fou days, then flain off, and bottle it for ule; it may prove more eff- 
cacious with a flight addition of rhubarb ; or, in hot temperaments, a very little nitre. Linde. 

[e] Be. Three diachms of batk, finely powdered, one drachm and half of Venice treacle, the 
juice | of one and half commonefized lemons, and fix table. fpoonfuls af found red Port wine ; 
mix the ingredients well, and divide into three equal parts ; one wheteof to be taken at morning 
noon, and evening, of the well day, on an empty ftomach, This dofe is for a eran pcioe: 


and may be proportionably leflened for thofe of tender years, 
the 
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the fir(t attack 3 many others fuffer no illnefs at-all from the change,, 
but bear it well; which proves, that ficknefs or a fever was not re- 
quired to prepare or adapt them to it. The thorough and proper: 
feafoning to fuch a climate is brought abont effectually by remaining} 
in it for fome length of time; and alt /udden changes from cold to) 
heat, or heat to cold, produce nearly fimilar effe€ts. Thus, if 500) 
feamen or foldiers pafs from England to the Weft Indies, fetting out! 
in very cold weather, and arriving there after a quick voyage, many! 
of them will be feized with a diner Hoes and with violent and mortal} 
fevers, if they indulge, foon after their arrival, in rum newly difiilled., 
But, if the fame men are kept at fea, and the fhip does not put into; 
any unhealthy port, during the fickly feafon of the year, thefe men, 
after being twelve months in the Weft Indies, will become perfe@ly 
feafoned to the climate, and enjoy as good a ftate of health, as if they’ 
were in England. | 
So, if the fame men, after being fome years in the Weft Indies, are 
relieved, and arrive on the Englifh coaft, in the winter time, they: 
will be again feized with diarrhoeas; the cure and removal of! 
which will intirely depend on keeping the patients warm. On their 
change to the hot climate, the humours, unable to pafs off faft enough: 
by the outlets of perfpiration, fall on the bowels. On their return: 
from a hot to a cold climate, the outlets by perfpiration being fud-. 
denly clofed, the humours are repelled, and driven again upon the} 
fame parts; and the keeping the patients warm is no more than re-) 
calling their bodies to the fame glow to which they had lately been) 
accuftomed, and thereby promoting a free difcharge by the fkin. | 
It has been obferved, that mufkeetos are intolerably numerous in) 
thofe places in the Weft-Indies, which are leaft adapted to hu-- 
man habitation. They are found in the greateft fwarms among; 
lagoons, and {wamps on the fea coaft, and in little creeks fheltered| 
with mangrove trees ; in gullies which contain any ftagnant waters; 
in puddles on the flat country after the rainy feafons, and in river-: 
courfes in dry weather, where the water refts in detached hollows,, 
and becomes corrupted from the fermentation of aquatic weeds,, 
and fubfided feum. Sometimes, I have known them driven from) 
their fkulking holes, by the violence of ftrong fea breezes, to a con-: 
fiderable diftance up the country; but in general among the moun-. 
tains,, 
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tains,. they are fearce, very diminutive and feeble. They are 
principally troublefome, and in {warms, after the periodical rains, 
| when the lowlands are drenched with water, and full of little pud- 

_ dles, where thefe infects depofite their eggs, and multiply the breed. 

They are therefore no pofitive harbingers of unhealthy fpots, ex- 
cept where they are found at all feafons of the year, in the greateft 
abundance; fach are the places, where they can enjoy a warm 
atmofphere, and water undifturbed by rude winds. They are found 
in the moft healthy fituations; they fwarm in all the provinces of 
North America, and even in Canada in the f{ummer time; but it is 
very certain, that in thofe countries, as well as the Weft-Indies, they 
dare moft numerous in the leaft healthful parts ; and that che fummer 
feafon is the moft fickly time of the year in North Amertca. Thefe 
-infe&ts cannot exift long, nor propagate their f{pecies well, without 
ftagnant water. Dry weather, dry expofures, and a cool air, are 
equally obnoxious to them; their favourite haunts therefore, and 
fuch as feem moft to promote their multiplication, are to be rejected 
as the leaft fit (in proportion) for mankind to inhabit, at leaft 
during thofe months in the year when they appear moft vigorous 
and numerous. 

Butchers meat does not ordinarily grow tainted, in the lowlands of 
Jamaica, under 30 to 36 hours (unlefs expofed to the fun), When’ 
hung up in an airy fhaded place, and protected from flies, it will 
keep longer. In the rnountains, I have eat beef corned and boiled, 
very good and fweet, after five or fix days keeping; and pork 
pickled here of atwelvemonth old. Corpfes are kept, on the South 
fide of the ifland,in general, twenty-four hours or more, according to 
the nature of the difeafe, and feafon of the year; before interment,, 
without becoming: offenfive. r | 

The effects obferved here on metals expofed to the air, is no 
criterion of an unhealthy ftate. This rufting, or corrofion, par- 
ticularly remarked on iron or fteel, is thought to be occafioned by 
a muriatic acid, or by nitrous particles, with which the air of this. 
ifland is impregnated. I have feen iron work upon one of the 
hig heft ridges of the mountains, in as healthy a fituation as any om 
the globe, corroded in as great a degree as.in any part of the low- 
lands. I obferved, on a large iron feale beam fufpended clofe by the: 

fea 
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fea, that the fide next the water was cankered with ruft in the courfe | 


of a few weeks after being hung up; but the oppofite fide remained 
perfealy found, and the paint as frefh as at firft. 


Tranfient fhowers here, though {ometimes very heavy, do not | 
leave the air affected with eae ; andthefe metals ruft leaft here | 


during rainy weather. 


May not fuch irrigations dilute, condu@, or carry off, thofe par. | 


ticles floating in the atmofphere, which at other times a& as 
menfirua upon iron? or, may they not render them lefs active? 


Fixible or mephitic air aéts very powerfully upon iron but has | 
not any effect upon copper. But copper is corroded in this climate, | 


though not foviolenly as iron. The volatile vitriolic acid diffolves 


both ; this latter fubftance has been conjectured to be plentifully | 
diftributed throughout the univerfe, in the fubterraneous regions, | 
and even in the atmofphere ; it is conftantly prefent in the electrical | 
fluid which is diffufed in fuch great abundance between the Tropics ; | 


and from the fuppofed exiftence of it in the‘air, it has been called, 


the fal acidum vagum univerfale [f]. We may therefore venture, per-_ 
haps, to afcribe the effect obferved to this caufe, until fome more 


probable, or powerful, agent fhall be difcovered. 


Having now laid down general rules for diftinguifhing a good | 
from a fickly fituation I proceed to another effential article, which | 
merits attention from all Europeans, coming to refide in this | 


climate, viz. 


oy Oa de poe 8 
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Fafhion and cuftom, fays Dr. Hilary, are two prevailing things, | 


which enflave the greater part of mankind, though often in oppofi- 
tion both to reafon and convenience, and particularly in our drefs s | 


for no doubt but the loofe, cool, eafy drefs of the Eaftern nations, 


their gown or banyan, is much eafier and better fitted for ufe in a 
hot climate, than the Englifh drefs, which is clofe and tight. All. 
who have tried both, find it fo : but, fuch is the influence of fafhion. 
and cuftom, thatone may ‘fee men loaded, and half melting under a 
ponderous coat and waiftcoat; richly bedaubed with gold lace or 
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embroidery ona hot day, fcarcely able to bear them, and little con- 
fidering how much they injure their conftitutions by a fweltering 
load of garments, of whofe inconvenience they cannot but be fenfible ; 
and under whofe preflure, they cannot but feel the moft unealy 


- fenfations. 


A banyan is the drefs of the mandarins at the courts of China 
and Japan, of the nobility and gentry at Indoftan and Perfia; and 
why it fhould not be adopted in other hot countries, can only be 
attributed to the tyranny of cuftom, which is ever perverfe, and 
whofe councils refemble the laws of the Medes and Perfians, which 
altered not. Ifa Chinefe mandarin was to be crammed into a fuit 
of Englifh cloaths,. he would look like a hog in armour, and feel as 
much diftrefs. But wrap an Englifhman, under the torrid zane, in a 
Chinefe banyan, and he would efteem it luxurioufly delightful ; 
cuftom arbitrarily forbids him to enjoy fo much blifs, and commands 
him to drefs in. the modes of London and Edinbugh. It is not how- 
ever unwife to borrow fo much from the fafhions of other nations, 
as we may practife ourfelves with equal advantage. To come 
nearer therefore to Jamaica, let us obferve a little the management 
of our Spanifh neighbours. All their cloaths are light; their 
waiftcoat and breeches are of Bretagne linen, and their coat of fome 
other thin ftuff. Wigs are not much worn among them; only the 
governor and chief officers appearing in them, and that moftly on 
public occafions. Neckcloths are likewife very uncommon ; inftead 
of thefe, the neck of their fhirt is adorned with large gold buttons, 

or clafps, and thefe are fuffered to hang loofe. On the head, they 
wear acap of very fine, thin, and white linen. Others go entirely 
bare headed, having their hair cut from the nape of the neck 
upwards. Fans are very commonly worn by the men, made of a 
thin branch of the pa/meto, in the form of acrefcent, witha ftick of 
the fame wood in the middle for a handle. Their women wear a 
kind of a petticoat, which they call a follera, made of thin filk, 
without any lining; and on their body a very thin white jacket ; 
but this is only put on, in what they call their winter, during the 
rainy feafon; for, in the hot months, they think it infupportable. 
Although this attire is fo fimple and loofe, yet it is decent; for they 
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always. lace in fuch a manner as to conceal their breafts. When | | 
they go abroad they wear a mantlet or fhort cloak. The richnefs-of 
their drefs does not confift, as with the Englith ladies, in a multitude: | 
of things piled one upon another; but in the fineft linen,. laces,. | | 
and jewels, fo difpofed as to add very little to incovenience, and toe | 

produce the moft ornamental effect. 

On the head, they wear a cap of fine nen covered with lace,. 
and worked into the fhape of a mitre; which, being plentifully- 
ftarched, terminates forward in a point, not eafily diftompofed: This- 
they call panito, and it is worn by the ladies, and other native. 
Whites, as an undrefs; nothing can be more becoming, and, having- 
ufed themfelves to it from their infancy,, it fits upon. them with a 
better air. Our Englifb belles in Jamaica differ very widely from. ! 
thefe madonas. They do not {cruple to wear the thickeft winter 
filks and fattins ; and are fometimes ready to fink under the weight | 
of rich gold or filver brocades. Their head-drefs varies: with the: | 
ton at home; the winter fafhions of Leadon arrive here at the 
fetting in of hot weather; and thick or thin caps, large as an ~ 
umbrella, or as- diminutive as a half crown piece, are indifcrimi- 
nately put on, without the fmalleft regard to the difference of- 
climate ;. nay, the late prepofterous mode of drefling female hair in. 
London, half a yard perpendicular height, faftened with fome {core — 
of heavy iron pins, on a bundle of: wool large. enough to ftuff a. 
‘chair bottom, together with pounds of powder and:pomatum, did | 
not efeape their ready imitation; but: grew into vogue with ereat:. 
rapidity, and literally might be affirmed, fo ¢arn all their heads; for 
it was morally impoffible to.avoid ftooping, and tottering, under fo» 
enormous a mafs, Nothing furely can be more prepofterous, and’ 
abfurd,; than-for perfons refiding in the Weft-Indies, to adhere | 
rigidly. to all the European cuftoms and manners; which, though. 
perhaps net inconvenient in a cold Northern air, are certainly im- 
proper, ridiculous, and detrimental; in a hot climate. How perverfe — 
is an attachment to thick bufhy periwigs. (the-fit antidotes to. froft 
and {now), under a. vertical.fun; or complete fuits. of. thick broad- 
cloth, laced from top.to bottom, in.a country where there’ is not 
the leaft occafion to force a fweat! The proper coats for this. 
elimate are of the lighteft.Englith broadcloths,. commonly known 


by 
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by the name of ker/eymeres, made without any lining or lace, eafy 
and loofe. The waiftcoat and breeches fhould be of cotton (corded 
or India dimity for example), in preference to linen, as it prevents 
catching cold; a circumftance not well to be avoided ina linen drefs, 
which is no fooner moift, than it {trikes a very fenfible chill, {6 as 
frequently to obftruct perfpiration. ‘The fame fubftance is alfo 
proper for {ftockings. Moft men however, inthis ifland, wear linen 
drawers in preference to linings, for the fake of cleanlinefs; and 
prefer the Ruffia drab for breeches, as it is very durable, and has a 
neat look. 

White hats are beft pape to this climate, on account of their 
being light and cool. The black hats abforb the fun’s rays, and 
are fometimes extremely inconvenient. All white fervants there- 
fore, foldiers, and others, whofe employments may neceffarily 
oblige them to be often expofed to the fun in the heat of the day, 
fhould be furnifhed with white hats inftead of black; the former 
repelling, the latter imbibing, the heat [ /]; and experience convinces, 
that light-coloured cloathing is by far the cooleft in this part of the 
world, and black or dark-coloured the hotteft ; for the fame reafon a 
full mourning, or black fuit, is improper here; becaufe, in fuch 
cloaths, the body is more heated by the fun in walking abroad, and 
heated at the fame time by the exercife; which accumulated fervour 
may occafion dangerous illnefles. They are prudent, who, inftead 
of this, wear a fcarlet, with black cuffs and button holes, by way 
of mourning; for nothing is more likely to fubje& a perfon to 
catch cold, and a fit of ficknefs, than a fudden change from an 
habitual light and cool drefs, to one twice as hot; and as fudden a 
return again, after a time, to his former mode. On the fame princi- 
ple, the ladies hats or bonnets fhould be lined with black, as not 
reverberating on their faces thofe rays of the fun, which are reflected 
upwards from the earth and water, and occafion freckles, or tan. 
And hence alfo it appears, that putting a bit of white paper within 


{£] This is illuftrated by Dr. Franklin’s experiment, who took a number of little fquare pieces of 
broadcloth of various colours, and laid them all out upon the fhow, in a bright fun-fhiny morning, , 
In a few hours, the Slack cloth, being moft warmed by the fun, funk ‘fo deep as to be below the action 
of the folar rays. The dark blue, almoftasdeep. The lighter blue not quite fo much as the dark. 
The other colours {till lefs, in proportion as they were lighter; and the white remained on the 
furface of the fhow, not having funk at all. 
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the crown of a black hat will not keep out -the heat, though it | 
would, if placed without [g’. | 
Travelers in this climate fhould be careful always to change their 
cloaths after getting wet by riding in the rain. It is a common 
practice here, as in the Eaft- Indies, to cool bottled liquors by | 
wrapping cloths dripping-wet round the bottles, the warmth | 
which the liquors had contraéted evaporating with the water as it 
paffes from the cloths; and the operation is greatly facilitated by | 
fetting them in a fhaded place, where they are acceflible to the | 
wind [4]. A traveler, caught in rain, is much in the fame fituation 
as one of thefe bottles, and, by the quick evaporation of his natural 
warmth, perceives his body chilled and aguifh. It is ufual here to 
{trip, and rub all over with rum, and then put on dry cloaths; 
which prevents any ill confequence. | 
Having nothing more material to add on the fubject of drefs, I | 
fhall next {peak of, 


Se eee CRs ais fF a 
Diet and GENERAL ReGIMEN of Lire. 


A LEARNED phyfician [7] has given it as his opinion, that, as 
the time approaches for feamen to enter hot climates, their diet 
fhould, by pofitive inftitutions, be varied from what is ufual at 
Jand, or at fea, in Europe ; that inftinct has taught the natives 
between the Tropics, and in all hot climates, to live chiefly on ve- 
getable diet and fubacid fruits; for which reafon, devouring large 
quantities of flefh-meats, and ufing the fame hard indigeftible food 
as might pafs off in cold weather, or more Northerly regions, muft 
alone have proved the caufe of the deftru@tion of many Englith 
lives. He, therefore, recommends for trial, in hot climates, that 
the feamen on board men of war fhould not have falt meat of any — 
kind above once a week, or twice; beef and pork alternately; 
and that every other fpecies of allowance fhould be provided in 
much greater abundance than is commonly done for fea-voyages : 

[g] Franklin, 

[4] If thefe cloths were wetted with rum; query, if they would not render the liquors {till 


cooler ? 


[#] Brocklefby. 
by 
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by whicli fegulation, he thinks, many of the ordinary mifchiefs, 
attending the conftant ufe of putrefcent falted meats, may be pre- 
vented, 
, The example of fome people in the Eaftern part of the world has 
been quoted, by many writers, to thew that vegetables are the na- 
tural appropriated food for hot climates; but there are fome cir- 
cumftances attending it, in thofe Eaftein climes, which efcaped 
obfeivation, or were not known. Thetruth feems to be, that the 
animal food, in fome of thofe Eaftern parts, is naturally unfit for 
food; of which Mr. Ofbeck mentions inftlances, The Gentoos at 
Surat eat nothing but milk, butter, and vegetables. They have 
fleth in great plenty, but fuch as probably is not very wholefome, 
efpecially to thofe who come on fhore after a voyage, and indulge 
their appetites. They are fubject to vomitings and diarrhoeas, and 
are in danger of: lofing: their lives. On this account, Mr. Otbeck 
is of opinion, that Brama, or whoever at firft gave law to thefe 
people, had drfcovered that thefe meats were very unwholefome to 
the Malabarians. “If all the Malabaric oxen (continues he) 
«¢ were like thofe which we got, it is no wonder that the Gentoos 
«will not eat their flefh; the meer defcription of them would 
«c make the moft hungry lofe their appetites.” And he attributes 
to this meat, that many of the Swedifh failors were afterwards ex- 
ceedingly tormented with intolerably bloody-ulcers. This gen- 
tleman’s conjecture on the origin of their total vegetable diec feems, 
therefore, well-grounded; efpecially as the Jewifh law-giver pro- 
hibited the ufe of fwine’s flefh, which in Paleftine, perhaps, had 
a paiticular ill quality, and was thought'to have firft produced that 
horrid difeafe the leprofy, with which the inhabitants were fo 
much affiiéted. - 

It is by no means certain, that a total vegetable diet is proper in 
hot climates, at leaft not in all of them, nor at all times indifcri- 
minately. Although vegetables in thefe climates are better con- 
cocted and matured by the heat of the fun, and therefore more nu- 
tiitious, and in general wholefomer, than in Europe; yet, after 
violent rains, the vaft quantity of water that defcends upon the 
earth renders all forts of roots, plants, and fiuits, for fome time, 


crude and unwholefome. This more efpecially happens, if a courfe 
i of 
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of hot . diy: weather has preceded; for the heavieft rains always | 


follow:fuch weather; and all vegetables then imbibe the water in 
a prodigious quantity, till they are faturated. At fuch times, they 
are very improper food, and often caufe very dangerous fluxes 
among fuch of the Negroes as make too free with them. A ve- 
getable dict, from its extreme flatulence, occafions other diforders, 
inflates the body into an immoderate fize, and may thus give an 
appearance of fatnefs; as Mr. Ofbeck obferved of the Gentoos. 
Some of the Negroes have the lke tumefactions, which would 
more frequently occur, if they did not ufe falt and the country 
peppers very liberally. The flefh of fowls and cattle comes fooner 
to maturity here than in Europe. The texture of it is loofer, and 
the mufcular and tendinous parts lefs rigid. Their flefh, therefore, 
is not fo grofs, heavy, and hard of digeftion, as in Northern cli- 
mates; but approaches nearer to vegetable food in its nature. A 
total abftinence from animal food, in Jamaica, would probably 
increafe the relaxation already promoted by the climate, and debi- 
litate the bodily vigour to a very dangerous excefs. Even the 
Gentoos, we find, do not wholly abftain;, for they ufe milk and 
butter (perhaps no {mall portion of their meal), which are nu- 
trimental, and help to qualify the deleterious effects of their 
vegetables.) | 

The moft appropriated diet, in my opinion, for the Weft-Indies, 
is a conftant mixture of animal and vegetable food, (if any thing) 
inclining to the vegetable; that is, if an equal proportion be ex- 
ceeded, it ought to be in favour of the vegetable [2]. And fuch is the 
variety and multitude of this clafs, mo{t of which are adapted to 


[4] It is certain, that, fo long as men have plenty of vegetables, and will ufe them, they are | 


never troubled with the feurvy, whether they live in moift, warm, or cold climates. On the con- 


‘trary, where there is a total want of them, all writers agree, that this diforder (or tendency of the | 


animal juices to putrefaction) is'the immediate confequence. 
Dr. Falconer has a very judicious remark in refpect to the preparation of flefh-meats in hot 


climates. ‘‘ Meats Usrle done,” fays he, ‘¢ are certainly eafieft foluble; but they are, at thé fame | 
“time, exceedingly akalecent, and 1un quickly into putrefaction ; fo that it is much to be que- | 
* ftioned, whether they are to be chofen for thofe who eat a lai ge proportion of animal food, as | 


** fuch diet would be apt to induce a habit of body highly fcorbutic, or tending to putrefaction, 


“except taken with a large proportion of vegetables.” On this account, he fufpedts, that the | 
French (who, for a warm climate, eat a large quantity of animal food) eat their meat fo much | 
roafted, or boiled, from a kind of natural inftin@, in order to obviate its feptic tendency, which is | 


,much augmented by the greater heat of the climate, 


J nourifh, 
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nourith, or refrefh the body, that the daintieft perfon need not beat a 
lofs in fele@ting fuch as are moft palatable to him. The olios, or 
pepper-pots, here (which conftitute the ordinary food of the Ne- 
groes, were the-moft efteemed difhes among the Spaniards, and are 
equally. relifhed by our natives or Creoles} confirm thé propriety 
of. fuch a diet as ] have propofed; for they confift of fleth or fith, . 
greens, roots, - plantains, okra-pods, and pulfe, differently mingled : 
and prepared; fo that there is a great variety .in their. preparation . 
and flavour; and every change in fucceffion of the ingrédients 
prefents:fome novelty, which is certainly no fmall recommendation; . 
for they.can be fo. alteredin tafte, by putting in fome vegetable or 
animal ingrediénts, and omitting others, as to feem entirely a new ~ 
difh ; -and they are. unqueftionably a moft wholefome kind of food 
for Europeans newly arrived, provided they are not too highly - 
feafoned with pepper. 

Inftead of attending to what-reafon points out, moft Europeans, 
after their arrival:here, perfift in devouring vaft quantities of ani-+ 
mal food, with ‘very little Gf any) mixture of vegetable: they - 
indulge -in bad butter, cheefe, falt-beef, ham; and wath them 
down with deluges of porter, ale; bad cyder, and all forts of wines. 
The butter imported hither is.eften in a {tate of putrefcence when - 
it.arrives; in general, it is:rancid. So acrimonious an ingredient in : 
diet is noxious to health, diforders the tomach, and, oftener than is: 
fufpected, gives rife to. thofe terrible fevers, whofe fource is.a viti- - 
ated bile’[/}. 

[2]: The nourifhment is éxtiemely hurtful which is drawn: from fubftances difficult to be dife - 
folved, which tend to putrefaction, and .cannot eafily be affimilated; fuch as dried-fith, and pai- 
ticularly cheefe, which is often putrid, bacon, and old oil. Butter, in warm climates, by being kept , . 
a fhort time on board hip, grows rank and fetid; fon it frequently happens in fhips, -particularly. . 
thofe bound to the Weft-Indies in a warm feafon, that it melts away, like oil, in the firkins, by 
_ which it lofes gicat part of its falt; and,.thesinteftine motion being increafed by the heat, it : 
becomes bitter and ftinks. Such grofs food hot only refifts the powers of .digeftion very much 3 
but the juices, drawn from them, are of a very acrid rature,. Rouppe. 

Many patticles of flefh; though carefully falted, will in time giow putrid, as appears from Dr, 
Addington’s. experiment; who put a fmall piece of falted beef into water, and at the fame time » 
alike piece of freth, unfalted , beef .into-another liké quantity of water, and found the falted fleth 
to -ftink firft; which proves the tendency of it to putiefaGtion, though the falt keeps it from of- 


fending the tafte or fmell: fo that falted flefh, as well as putrid air,. has a tendency to occafion the + 
feurvy, as wellas other putrid diftempers. - 


~* 
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Chocolate is whclefome, and well-adapted> to repair the lofs | 
faflained by liberal perfpiration ; but it ought not to be too freely || 
uifed by Europeans at their firft arrival at leaft, unlefs it is well di- || 


luted with milk and water, in which way many of the Creoles | 


refer it, 


. All thofe fubftances fhould be cautioufly fhunned which difpofe 


the blood to putrefaGtion. Such are all rancid fats and oils; tainted 
fleth or fifh; a fleth.or fith diet, diluted with fimple water alone; 
and excefs in all fpirituous liquors. Inftead -of this, fuch a diet 
fhould be obferved as tends to acefcency ; for this intention are all 
the varieties of vegetables, combined with found frefh meat of flefh 
and-fith; and the fubacid fruits, as Jemons, oranges, fhaddocks, &c. 
and wine, particularly Madeira, which, diluted with water, is one 
of the wholefomeft drinks in the Weft-Indies ; it is highly anti- 
{eptic, ftrengthens the ftomach and organs of digeftion, and far 
preferable to the French wines. Next to this is weak punch, 
made with ripe fruit, and rum of at leaft a twelvemonth’s age. 
The vaft abundance of mild, vegetable acids, as well as the various 
{pecies of peppers, diftributed to thefe climates by the hand of na- 
ture, is a moft benevolent provifion. ‘The moderate ufe of them, 
confideiing the tendency of the folids and fluids to be relaxed, and 
contract a putrefcency, is abfolutely neceflary ; and we find the na- 
tives, white and black, covet them with a fingular avidity. 

The bifcuit and flour, imported from North-Ametica, are very 
apt to harbour weevils, efpeciaily when they are kept for any 
length of time. Thefe infe&s have fuch a cauttic quality, that, 
whea applied to the fkin in form of a poultice, they will raife a 
bhifter like cantharides. Wow baneful then muft their effeéts be 
on the tender coats of the fiomach and bowels! The beft means 


of driving them away, or deftroying them, is by expofing the flour, | 
or bifcuit, to the fun, in the heat of the day, before it is ufed, or | 
heating it in a hot oven: the former method compels thefe infects | 


to fhift their quarters; the latter kills them, and takes away the 


mufty fmell they have occafioned: care, however, muft be ufed to _ 


pick out all the dead, which ought never to be mixed with food. 


Diforders of the putrid clafs are the moft to be dreaded by Eu- | 


scpeans in this climate. Perfons, indeed, living in England and 
coldex 
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colder climates, are not exempt from thefe maladies; and they 
happen in both, moft commonly, from irregularity of diet, want of 
proper exercife, or from debauched habits of life. 

An European, on arriving in Jamaica in good health, muft re- 
folve, immediately after he is landed, to purfue a regimen of diet, 
fomewhat different from what he had been accuftomed to at home. 
He fhould eat lefs flefh-meat, and increafe his allowance of vegeta- 
bles. This diet requires wine; but even wine fhould be mode- 
rately taken, and chiefly confidered as a mixture neceflary to qualify 
and counteract the putrefactive tendency of plain water. On the 
voyage to this ifland, he fhould not gorge in falt-meat; but, laying 
in a ftock of European vegetables, particularly onions, pickled- 
cabbage, and the like, eftablifh fome or other of them as a part of 
his daily meals. It is perhaps much owing to the conftant diet 
upon onions, that the Portuguefe at Madeira enjoy fuch good health 
and vigour. What thefe men eat through neceflity, others may by 
choice; fince the. objeét to be obtained is worthy their purfuit, 
found health, and the poffeffion of ftrength and faculties, a 

But as an Englifhman, who has been ufed to a plentiful diet of 
flefh during the former part of his life, might fuffer by a too fudden 
or unlimited abftinence from it; fo it is moft advifeable for them 
to change and qualify it gradually, abating a little of their flefh- 
meat every day, until they can bring themfelves to a due proportion 
of animal and vegetable dinners, without fuffering any fenfible in- 
convenience. Their greateft danger is, that, on firft landing, 
they find their appetite unufually keen, after the tedium of thip- 
fare, for five or fix weeks at fea, and ftimulated by the fight of 
feveral dainties they have been before unacquainted with; thus 
ftrongly folicited to gratify their palates, they may fall into hurtful 
exceffes, if they are not on their guard. A proper diet, with ex- 
ercife in moderation, and the avoiding exceffes in eating and drink- 
ing, particularly the former, will procure and preferve a good ftate of 
health ; anda man, who regulates his life by a due conformity to 
this regimen, need not doubt ‘of enjoying it in as great a degree 
here, as he might have done in other parts of the world. 

Inflammatory fevers are not common in the Wett-Indies; nor 
a buffy appearance of the blood. ‘The reafons afligned for this ex- 
Vou. Il. Yyy emption 
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emption are, the warmth and moifture of the climate, copious | 
perfpiration, and acidulated drinks. Excefs in eating, drinking, 1 
and exercife, between the Tropics, neither corroborates the folids, | 
nor incteafes the denfity of the blood; thefe errors in the non-na- | 
turals may render the Wett-India blood acrid; but they ceitainly | 
retider the bile peccant both in quantity and quality. This is the | 
paffport to all the fevers in the. Weft-Indies ; for.it may well be 
doubted, whether ever the blood is the primary feat of a fever, 
unlefs in perfons newly arrived in the Torrid Zone. Of courfe, 
the impropriety of frequent bleedings, as always. practifed by the 
French, and too often by the Englith furgeons, muft be obvious; 
and the neceffity of carrying off the peccant matter by vomit and 
ftool, no lefs apparent. This opinion is ftrengthened by ex- 
perience of the almoft conftant fuccefs which attends the treatment 
of them in this way ; and the great mortality which has followed 
the free ufe of the lancet: and hence likewife appears the great 
efficacy of antimonial preparations, and of James’s powder in par- 
ticular, which operate in the manner recommended, and feldom 
fail of making a cure, if reforted to in time [m}. 
Fevers in the Weft-Indies feldom put on the appearances of in- 
flammation beyond the firft twenty-four hours; after that, they 
become putrid, or malignant, and nervous. In the firft ftage only 
of the difeafe, blood may be let, and even then in a very {malt 


[~] The firft change, caufed by the tranfition from a cold into a hot climate, is a rarefaction of 
alithe humours inthe body, and of the blood among the reft ; and, when the containing veflels | 
do not expand fufficiently to give it a free circulation, the confequence muft neceflarily be a fe- 
verith heat, anxiety about the precordia, a difficulty of breathing, violent pains in the head, and 
uneafinefs. Thefe fymptoms are fometimes relieved by a fpontaneous bleeding at the nofe, which 
anfwers the end of -venefection :. and it is to be underfteod, that I do not mean to cendemn 
bleeding in all cafes, becaufe, where the party is young, vigorous, and contiacts a fever imme-: | 
diately afrer his coming to the Weft-Indies, moderate bleeding, in the beginning of the diforder, | 
may often be not only fafe, but neceflary ; and, for this, the particular fymptoms aie the beft indi- 
cation, But it fhould be ufed in the Weft-India fevers with great caution, and ftridt regard had to. 
the age and habit of body, the time that the patient has refided in the Wett-Indies, his general 
diet, and fuch other cincumftances as may lead to the forming a competent judgement whether- 
apening a vein be proper or not. Where there is a very {trong pulfe and great heat, which is often 
abfervable in young, florid perfons, newly arrived from a cold climate, venefedtion is often found 
ferviceable, to check the too sapid. motion of the fluids, and gain more time to treat the diforder 
pioperly. But fuch fymptoms rarely occur, after an European has been a twelvemonth in the Weft- 
Indies; unlefs it may happen in Jamaica, by a fudden check of the perfpiration, on the firft 
feéting-in of the coid Noxtherly winds, 


| 
| 


quantity. | 
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quantity.. Whenthe bilious matter has once entered the blood 
(which it will foon do, if {weats are incautioufly ufed at firit), 
vomits and acid purges become lefs ufeful; and the morbid matter 
muft be thrown out upon the fkin by wild- -fage tea, weak punch, 
or other liquors which promote a flight diaphorefis. Io this dif- 
order it often happens, that a weak purgative, or emetic, will 
produce uncommon evacuations. ‘This fhould not alarm; and the 
patient’s ftrength fhould be well fupported with Madeira whey. 
This fever often fubfides into a remittent, and then into an inter- 
mittent, whofe beft remedy is the bark, which not only produces 
a wholetome bile, but invigorates the whole habit. Fluxes and 
dyfenteries proceed often from the fame caufe, a corrupted bile, 
and fometimes from a {uppreft pes{piration, or too free indulgence 
in crude, watery vegetables. - Of all the fubftances. known, the 
bark, and ripe orange or lemon juice, deferve, for their excellence, 
the name of fpecific againft putrefaction. I knew an European 
gentleman in Jamaica, who regularly drank every day a fmall 
tumbler full of fweet or four orange-juice, ufing.them in- 
differently, immediately after dinner, and enjoyed conftant health. 
I remember another who cured himfelf of a bilious putrid fever 
with no other remedy than the juice of ripe Seville and other 
oranges. And fo many inftances have been noticed of their anti- 
feptic quality in thefe cafes, that the utmoft confidence may be 
repofed in their falutiferous effects. 

Much, more might be added on the fubje& of thefe diftempers, 
their caufes, fymptoms, and method of cure; but, as I mean not 
to enter into an elaborate and medical inveftigation of them, I refer 
to the writings of Pringle, Huxham, Lind, Biffet, Hilary, Rouppe, 
and De Monchy, who have treated,of them with the greateft 
ability... 

Moft Europeans, on firft coming within the Tropics, are affeCted 
with an eruption upon their fkins of {mall red pimples, which goes 
by the name of the: prickly heat. ‘This is looked upon to be falu- 
tary, unlefs itis repelled ; and it is remarkable, that it returns pe- 
tiodically every year, about April or May, on perfons who have 
refided a long time in the Weft-Indies[”]. It is, probably, caufed 

[n] At‘leaft ia Jamaica, 
Yyy2 by 
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by an extraordinary flow of perfpiration, and the current of the 
humours towards the fkin, promoted by the heat of climate. It 
muft not be unnoticed, that the periftaltic motion of the bowels 
being here perhaps more languid than in Europe, perfons newly 
arrived are often fubje&t to conftipations ; and fometimes the faces 
are fo hardened, as to be excreted with great difficulty. The re- 
tention of them too long may therefore not only caufe an acrimony 
to lodge in the inteftines, productive of belly-ach, or other fpaf- 
modic complaints; but give rife to bad fevers, by the abforption of 
fuch an acrid and putrid humour into the veins. It is neceffary, 
therefore, to keep the body always open. Chocolate tends to this 
effect; and it is obferved by Ulloa, that, at Carthagena, where it is 
to be had extremely cheap, there is not a Negroe flave Lut allows 
himfelf ¢onftantly a regale of it after breakfaft and dinner; but. 
they never ufe it fafmg, nor without eating fomething with it. | 
have, it another place, cautioned Europeans, newly arrived, from 
iudulging too much in it, efpecially when made thick. I alluded 
to the coftlier fort of chocolate, manufactured here with cinnamon, 
and other hot fpices, which are the ingredients that render it im- 
proper for them. But the common fort, chiefly ufed among the 
free Negroes, and others of the natives who love it plain, is mixed 
up with maize; and this may. be fafely ufed by fuch Europeans, 
diluted with milk and water: in this fkate it will be found rather 
cooling than heating; and the addition of fugar makes it the more 
aperitive. Sedes figuraie are feldom obferved in this climate; | 
which may be afcribed to the weaker periftaltic motion above | 
rematked, as weil as to the diet purfued by moft of the inhabitants, 
confifting chiefly of vegetables and foluble fubftances. 1 
In all hot countries it has been obferved, that healthy people ge- | 
nerally perfpire very much; and this (from the greater difpofition | 
of the hamours to putrefcence) may be accounted one of the prin- 
cipal confervators of health. It is therefore furprizing to find Mr. | 
Reaumur affert, «‘ that perfpiration impairs the longevity of all | 
“animals, by difcharging, not only the ufelefs, but nutritious, parts — 
«of the animal fluids ; and that an excefs of perfpiration feems to | 
‘‘ be the reafon why the inhabitants of hot climates live a fhorter | 
«term than thofe who inhabit the temperate zones;”’ for, im fact, | 


this | 
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this effe&, by a wafte of aétual fubftance, can only happen when 
the body is kept unreplenithed, by fupplies of nutriment, to repair 
the lofs of what may be carried off by this means. Hence thole, 
who are moft healthy, aie known to dilute more frequently and 
plentifully than others ; their perfpiration chiefly eliminates aqueous 
particles, which are {peedily replaced ; they do not grow emaciated, 
but plump; and gain, inftead of lofing, weight ; which would not 
be the cafe, if the fatt was as Mr. Reaumur fuppofes. Neither is it 
proved, that the native inhabitants of hot climates are thorter-lived 
than thofe of the temperate zones; fince there are many inftances 
to the contrary, both in the iflands, and on the continent of South- 
America. 

The reapers in Pennfylvania, who work in the open fields, in the 
clear, hot fun-fhine, common in their harveft-time (about the end 
of June, or beginning of July), find themfelves very able to go 
through that labour, without being much incommoded by the heat, 
while they continue to fweat, and while they fupply matter for 
keeping up that {weat, by drinking frequently of a thin, evaporable 
liquor, water mixed with rum; but, if the fweat ftops, they drop, 
and fometimes die fuddenly, if a fweating is not brought on again 
by drinking that liquor, or (as fome rather chufe in that cafe) a 
kind of hot punch, made with water mixed with honey, and a con- 
fiderable proportion of vinegar. Hence Dr. Franklin very pro- 
perly concludes, that the quicker evaporation of perfpirable matter 
from the {kin and lungs of Negroes, by cooling them more, en- 
ables them to bear the fun’s heat fo much better than the Whites 
can do; though, abftracted from this, the colour of theiz {kins 
would, otherwife, make them more fenfible of that heat fo]. From 
the fame caufe, perhaps, itis, that they do not bear cold weather 
fo well, and are more apt to have their limbs froft-bitten in the 
Northern parts of America; their greater evaporation contributing 
to chill them more feverely. However this hypethefis may be, it 
is certain, that Europeans, coming to refide in the Weft-Indies, 
are never known to enjoy their health and fpirits, unlefs they per- 
fpire freely ; and thofe, who continue to do fo, are not afflicted 
with ficknefs fo long as it continues: that regimen thefore of diet, 


(0) Franklin’s Papeis on Philofophical Subjects, 
of 


of exercife, and cloathing, which: an{wers beft for fuppoyting this 
regular flow, without carrying it to.extreme, 1s the moft falutary 


for European ftrangers to purfue. The natives, black and white, | 


are not fubject, like Europeans, to bilious, putrid, and malignant 
fevers; they are not only habituated to the climate, but to a dif- 


fererice-in refpect to -diet: and manners; which works no fmall | 


change in mens conftitutions. A Creole, if he was to addict him- 
{elf to that kind of diet which is known to have a tendency to 
produce putrid diforders, or an acrid, corrupt bile, would no more 
be exempt from them, than an European. I knew a Creole boy, 
of about fix years of age, who, being reftrained by his mother 
from eating any fort of fruit or vegetables (the former, left they 
fhould generate worms; and the latter, through fear of acidities 
and gripes) made his principal meal every day on butchers meat, 
fowl, or fith, without falt, feafoning, or any bread, except now 
aud then avery fmall quantity, and wafhed it down with plain 
water. The boy, after perfifting for fome months in this regi- 
rhen, was feized with a very violent, bilious, remittent fever, 
accompanied with a delirium and other bad fymptoms, that 
threatened his life; but, by adminiftering the bark inwardly, ap- 
plying poultices of it externally to the ftomach and abdomen, 


and often foaking hts feet in a flrong warm decoction of it, he, | 


at length recovered, and doubtlefs owed his life to this noble {pe- 
cific, thus thrown into his body by fo many different ways. But 
the acrimony in his blood was apparent, from the vaft abun- 
dance of boils, which broke out afterwards from head to foot. 
I think it probable, that the. luxuriant flefh-diet of Englifhmen 
at home, together with fome fcorbutic taint in their blood, may 
be: affigned partly as an occafional caufe of their being more 
obnoxious, generally {peaking, to bad’ fevers in the Weft-Indies, 
than many other Northern nations. This, however, is not the fole 


eaufe, becaufe we find that Englifh women, who are alfo equally 


fleth-eaters, and liable to the fame fcorbutic taint in a degree, are 
not fo often feized with thefe dangerous fevers; nor are they at- 
tacked fo violently, nor to fuch a degree of malignancy. Perhaps, 
we nray impute this diverfity to the more.cool and temperate regi- 
men of the women, their lefs expofure to heat and hard-exercife in 
the fun, lefs addition to intemperance, and late hours. 


There 


! 
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There may be other reafons fuggefted for the difference ob- 
ferved between the Englifh men, and thofe of other countries, 
Firft, their exceflive indulgence in a promifcuous commerce on 
their firft arrival, with the black and mulatto women ; and this, with 
fo little prudence and caution in their amours, that they are 
almoft nf¥fally fure of being very fpeedily infected. . The facility 
with which the milder fymptoms of the virus are removed, in this 
warm atmofphere, ferves only as an incentive to thefe perfons, and 
renders them indifferent and carelefs about confequences ; for a ga- 
norrhea fimplex yields in a very few days to gentle medicines: En- 
couraged, therefore, to perfevere in this unheeding courfe, they in. 
due time attain to the higheft honours this impure contact is qua- 
lified to confer, as a reward for their temerity; the confequence of 
which is, their being laid under abfolute neceflity of praying to, 
their god Mercury for relief. Not a few alfo arrive here, who. 
have already paffed through many of thefe fiery trials in London,, 
and other feats of debauchery. It has been remarked by feveral. 
of the moft eminent phyficians, and ftands confirmed by repeated 
experience, that mercurial medicines are attended with the moft 
pernicious effeéts upon {corbutic habits, and on ‘fuch as are difpofed. 
to putrid fevers. Thefe gentlemen all agree in opinion, that the 
power of mercurials chiefly confifts in weakening and relaxing the 
folids; and in attenuating and. diffolving the fluids ;. a human body 
therefore, which has recently undergone a mercurial regimen, is. 
already on the very brink of putrefaction, and very ill prepared 
to refift the affault of a putrid fever. Thus in the /curvy, a very 
{mall quantity of mercury is fufficient to bring on a falivation.. 
When this diforder raged among the imperial troops in Hungary, 
four-hundred foldiers, who took mergury contrary to the advice of 
their phyfician, a// died to a man in a falivation. Pringle obterves,, 
that perfons who have lately undergone a falivation, and whofe 
blood is confequently in a ftate of diffolution, are much fooner in-. 
fected by noxious effuvia than others; and, that malignant fevers, 
and the fcurvy alfo, are rendered more fevere and dangerous itt. 
fuch circumftances. To the fame effect is the remark of De 
Monchy,’ who found, that, after ufing mercury: in venereal dilor- 
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ders, the Peruvian bark l\ofes a great part of its efficacy, in the moft | 
virulent cafes. Thus, .that admirable medicine the bark, which | 
in found habits proves a fovereign antidote again{ft putrid and ma- | 
lignant fevers, is robbed of its virtue by the putrefactive coun- 
teraction of mercurials; thefe noxious effects therefore, conjunctly | 
with any morbid difpofition of the humours, or wit® a bad air, | 
and improper diet, or too violent exercife in the fun, may eafily and | 
naturally either haften the attack of a putrid diftemper, or promote 
the exacerbations of it, if already formed ; and, fuch being allowed | 
the predifpofing caufes, it is eafy to admit, that a common fever 
may foon degenerate into a putrid, and even one of the moft ma- 
lignant fpecies. ‘The female flaves, and even free Blacks, in our 
plantations, are few of them exempt from this virus; but they 
conceal it by every artifice in their power, that no delay may hap- | 
pen in their bufinefs; for a hindrance in this refpec&t would be a 
certain Jofs of profit to them. What Ulloa mentions of the Spa-_ 
niards at Qu:to, is applicable to thefe traders: he tells us, “* The | 
‘s venereal difeafe is there fo common, that few perfons are free 
“© from it; even /ittle children, incapable by their age of having 
« contradted it actively, have been known to be attacked with it 
« in the fame degree as perfons who have acquired it by their 
«© debauchery ; the chief caufe of its prevalence, is negligence in the 
« cure. This difeafe muft naturally be thought in fome meafure | 
** to fhorten their lives; though it is not uncommon, to fee per- 
«< fons live to feventy-five years or more, who have never been en- 
“ tirely free from that diftemper, either hereditary or contracted, | 
«< from their early youth.’? Jt is probable, that the Scotch and | 
Irith, who come over with founder conftitutions, lefs impaired 1 
perhaps by fcorbutic and venereal taints, are, for this reafon, more | 
healthy than the Englith; befides, the Scotch, in particular, if not 


more chatte, are at leaft in general more circumfpect in their. 
amours. ah 


I knew an European gentleman, who, by imprudent connexions 
ef this fort, was infected not only by the Jwes venerea, but with the 


sews at the fame time; under thefe two diftempers (than which 
there are few in Pandora’s box more loathfome), he lingered for a 


long. 
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long time; the remedies proper, for the one, only ferved to exa- 
fperate the other; and therefore not being able, by the powers of 
mercury, to obtain relief, he was obliged to leave the ifland, in 
the hope of receiving fome benefit from the advice of phyficians in 
Great Britain, Another, a young man of a lively but lafcivious 
turn, for feveral. months after his arrival, was {carcely ever free 
from venereal infection, having not patience to wait the cure of one 
taint, before he contracted another ; by this infane condua, a falis 
vation became neceffary; debilitated with this, and his preceding 
exceffes, he was fuddenly,: upon fome little irregularity, feized 
with a fever, fo flight at-firft, that, had not hisconftitution been 
worn down, and his whole habit” degenerated, it would have been 
eafily removed ; but, being aggravated by the tabid {tate to which 
his body was then reduced, it turned: by degrees to a highly pu- 
trid diftemper, atid carried.him off, 

~Gataftrophes of ‘this ‘nature, it is to be feared, have but too 
often occurred in the ifland, tothe untimely deftru@iion of many 
an improvident youth; nor. are our? furgeons wholly to be excul- 
pated, who. are but too ‘fond of prefcribing mercurials upon all oc- 
cafions, without adverting to their fatal operation on fome habits. 

| Ardent-fpirits, particularly brandy, and frefh diftilled rum, zz ex- 
cefs, are no lefs injurious.iin all cafes where the humours have a 
difpofition to putrefeence.; !although, when. ufed with due mode- 
ration, and -not. too frequently, they are. antifeptic, or antiputref- 
cent. What. chance -have. thofe men: for longevity, who aé as 
if they were engaged in a perpetual confpiracy againft their. own 
health; who-are inceffantly inflaming and irritating their blood 
and juices with an acrimony, that,is produtive of mortal diftem- 
pers ; who indulge beyond meafure in fiery fpirits; carelefsly hurry 
about, ‘and ufé violent exércifes in the hotteft part of the hotteft 
days [p]; fit up. late at night, deprive their bodies of refrefhing 
fleep, and expofe them to the night air; and laftly, who plunge 


[p] From a great increafe ‘of corporeal motion, and a want of repofe and fleep, the fame con- 
fequefices are to be expected as’ from fevers; the nature of ‘which -confifts in an accelerated 
circulation of the blood, attended of courte with an exceffive heat ; whence proceeds an en- 
fuing putrefcency of the humours jait as a hare, killed after being hard run for a confiderable 
time, becomes fooner tainted than one that'has been killed upon its form, ° De Moncuy. 
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headlong into venéreal debauches, anda mercurial regimen! ought | 
the premature fate of fuch men, to be charged on climate? They | 
who follow fuch improper coprfes, muft count on their natural | 
confequences; and unlefs, by the perverfion of their intellectual | 
faculties, they can be acquitted as lunatics or idiots, they muft | 
expect, in the award of divine juftice, to be deemed guilty of felf- 


rourder; having willfully, wickedly, and, I am fure, I may add 


avantonly, put themfelves to death, by means as effectual, as if | 


they had ufed arfenic, or a dagger. 


- Early-rifing, which has been fpoken of with the greate{t enco- 
miums by medical-writers, for its contributing very eminently to | 


the health, vigour, and activity of animal life, as well as rational, 


is particularly neceflary in Jamaica; and no man ever attained to | 


longevity here, who was not an early rifer; nor are any fo healthy, 


as thofe who religioufly addict themfelves to this practice. It is 
neceflary here, becaufe nothing more relaxes the body than the | 


warmth of a bed, more efpecially if fleep is indulged at a time 
when the fun has afcended to fome height above the horizon, and 
renewed the heat of the atmofphere [gj]. The morning air is here 


delightfully cool; and the moft agreeable time for exercife is be- | 
fore, or juft about, fun-rife; they who exercife at this hour, feel | 


their bodies refrefhed and vigorous, {fo asto fuffer no inconvenience 
from heat during the remainder of the day. The bed fhould be 
forfaken by fix o’clock at furtheft; many there are who rife at five; 
this fuppofes an early retreat to reft, the preceding evening; the 
more common bed-time at night, is from ten to eleven. They 
who lounge till eight or nine in the morning, and make it an ha- 
bitual practice, cannot ‘be long free from diftemper ; it is not only, 


[y] It is a curious, although not anew remark, that the inhabitants within the Tropics fleep | 


lefs than thofe who dwell inthe cold, Northern climates; I believe, the difference in this refpect, 
between a healthy perfon in Jamaica, and another in Britain, may, on a ‘fair calculation, amount — 


at leaft to thirty days per annum. If an inhabitant of England fleeps eight hours a night, at 


an average the year throughout, the inhabitant of Jamaica will be found to fleep not more than _ 
feven; confequently, the latter poffeffes thirty days, or upwards, of confcious exiftence more | 


than the former; and, at the end of twelve years, may be faid to have outlived the other by a 
full twelvemonth.. How far this difference may tend to free the Weft-Indian from fome dif 
tempers, incident to Northern drowfinefs, or to irritate his animal fpirits, or enliven his facul- 


ties, has not yet been examined ;: but it is probable, that it. may obviate, in fome degree, the re- 


laxing effects of a warm atmofphere, and fweep away that gloom from the foul, which No- | 


vember weather is fo apt to-caft upon it in England, 


that 
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| that an excefs of fleep, inftead of nourifhing and refrefhing, ener- 
/ vates and emafculates, the human frame, but the body gains not 
| a moment’s ref{pite from heat, or relaxation; it is heated during 
4 the day, it is heated again by fitting up late; and, after retiring to 
} bed, it is plunged into a kind of hot bath; and lies ftewing in its 
) Own vapours: while, as the fun draws nearer the meridian, the air 
grows more fervid every moment. So beneficial indeed is 
| the cuftom of early rifing in this climate, that it fortifies the or- 
| gans againft the invafion of ficknefs, and is of more importance 
| than any -other branch of regimen; more efpecially, if joined to 
| moderate exercife. | he 

It is difficult to fay, what degree of exercife a man may ufe here 
) without danger; it muft perhaps be confidered relatively to mens 
| different conftitutions, and ftrength. ‘The weakeft are {trengthened 
| by it, and the ftrongeft become weak without it. In general, I 
' believe, the inhabitants, efpecially Europeans, ufe it to a greater 
| degree every day, than men im general do in England, and with 
| feemingly lefs fatigue. I have myfelf traveled frequently fifty miles 
in a day on horfeback, without fuffering any laffitude, and always 
found fuch journies moft fupportable, the earlier I fet_out in the 
morning [r]. But, confidering the expence of perfpiration and 
_ fpirits, which the body undergoes here daily, efpecially in the 
Southern diftriéts, we ought to infer, that a lefs degree is requifite 
here for health, than in colder climates; for it feems reafonable 
to fuppofe, that we fhould endeavour here, rather to reftrain, than 
promote, all violent motions of the blood and humours, and pre- 
ferve them calm and temperate, at the fame time not fuffering ab- 
folute inaction and floth to poffefs us fo far, as to-caufe a ftagna- 
‘tion; extraordinary exercife is lefs hurtful than fuch an indolent, 
motionlefs habit of life. The beft exercife in this climate is gefta-_ 
tion, either in a wheel-carriage, or on horfeback ; but the latter 
is to be preferred, except in long journies. But walking is too 
laborious, and attended with too great a wafte of fubftance and 
{pirits. ‘The common praétice of many in the towns, who are con- 
tinually in agitation, and take the fame liberty of buftling about 
on foot, at all hours of the day, as if they were in London, is evi- 

[r] Sixty miles are ufually reckoned heie a day’s journey, on horfeback, 
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dently abfurd. Itfeems probable, that fo much hurry, which in. | 
creafes the momentum of the blood, and throws the whole body | 
into violent heat, which is augmented by the intenfe ardour of the | 
fan at noon, may bring on fevers of the moft fatal kind. This ] 
practice is equally injudicious and uhneceffary ; the former, be: 1 
caufé it may be productive of fevere illnefs ;‘ the latter, becaufe, | 
by rifing early, much cooler hours might be found: fer tranfacting | 
all the ree which any man who values hig health can, or at 
leaft ought to, go through in this climate, during the forenoon, 
When bufinefs demands attendance abroad, they ought to choofe 
the morning and afternoon for difpatching it, and keep within doors; 
or in the fhade, at that time of the day when the folar rays are |} 
felt with moft force and inconvenience ; ‘but, if they cannot avoid | 
expofing themfelves, they ought to walk flowly, and ufe fome | 
other precautions, to guard againit any bad ‘effets. “The Negroes 
arm their heads with a toad | ‘of: handkerchiefs, ° ‘carefully twilted | 
about them, in form’ ‘of a turban, ‘The’ ‘Eattein nations ufe the | 
turban, which is not moré calculated for ornament, than as‘a pre- | 
fervative againft the violent aétion of the meridian fan upon the — 
delicate, capillary veflels in the head; the obftruétion of which 1 
occafions obftinate head-achs, and fometimes that fatal apoplexy, | 
called by the French,, coup de foleil.. In the French, Spanith, and | 
Portuguefe colonies, umbrellas are’ in’ general- ufe, and found ex- | 
tremely ferviceable to protect ‘the hedd and body from this un- | 
wholefome fultrinefs. But our ‘brave countrymen, defpifing all 1 
thefe precautions, as too idiculous, or too effeminate, courageoufly © 
face the fun at high noon; and will fuffer death rather than put | 
on any armour for their defence. It is not therefore without jut | 
reafon, that the Spaniards, who fit calmly within doors, whilft | 
honeft John Bull is anxioufly trotting about his bufinefs, all be- | 
{meared with duft and fweat, fay proverbially, that, «* no animal, _ 
<¢ except a dog and an Enghfoman, is to be feen walking the ftreets 
<< in the middle of the day.” 

Door Hilary: exclaims moft profanely againft dancing: ‘It is, 
é fays he; teo:violent' an exercife for a hot climate, and maiiy ins | 
« jure their health very greatly by it; Thbavé known it fatal ,to _ 
« fome; neither is it ufed in the Eaftern hot countries. But moft | 
af | 
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‘¢ of the ladies are fo exceffively fond of it, that, fay what I will, they 
‘© qwill dance on.” 

The doétor very rightly concludes his foliloquy, in defpair of pre- 
vailing on his fair audience to defift from an amufement fo delightful to 
them, and, in my opinion, fo innocent, if not carried to excefs. I fear 
the doctor forgot his reading, when he afferted that no fuch diverfion 
was in ufe in the Eaftern hot countries; there are none of them, per- 
haps, where it is not in ufe: we find it in Afia, in Africa, and every 
part of America. The Indians of South America are particularly fond 
of it; even the grave Spaniard here is melted into an affeétion for it, 
and capers in /arabands and faldangos; the natives of Jamaica are dan- 
cers from their infancy. ‘The domeftic life of women, which prevents 
them from exercifing abroad as much as the other fex, naturally in- 
clines them to love thofe active amufements which may be followed 
within doors; dancing therefore, confidered as an exercife,:is healthy 
and proper for them, promotes the circulation of the blood,.-and re- 
frefhes the fpirits in the moft agreeable manner, by the. chearfulnefs 
and gaiety which it infpires. In Jamaica, indeed, it is fcarcely to be 
called an exercife within doors; the windows are all thrown open, and 
the dancers enjoy aconftant fucceffion of frefh air. It is very different 
here in its effects from what it is in cold countries, where the heat, and 
offenfive fmell of fires and lights, and the atmofphere of a clofe apart- 
ment, from which the external air is carefully excluded, and which is 
further vitiated by the breath and copious perfpiration of a multitude 
of perfons crowded together, make it produdtive of no falutary confe- 
quence. It has rarely been prejudicial in Jamaica, except where com- 
mon prudence was wanting afterwards, and the parties have carelefsly 
expofed themfelves, when jn a profule perfpiration, to the damp and 
chillmg midnight air. They, who are. more cautious, cloathe them- 
felves properly on going home, put on dry, well-aired linen, take a'lit- 
tle draught of fome warm liquor ‘at getting into bed, and feldom feel 


any bad effect, even after what fome may think an excefs; the princi- 


pal reafon for which may be, that tle pleafure and vivacity, infeparable 
from it, in fome meafure countera& the laffitude which fo much mo- 
tion (mechanically confidered) ‘would naturally bring on, and pre- 
pare the body for a found and undifturbed fleep, which reftores very 
{peedily the wafte of {pirits; infomuch, that 1 have known in this ifland, 
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a regular dancing-bout perfifted in for a whole week, not intermitting 


a fingle night, without any ill confequence to the parties concerned. | 
However, it is certainly more advifeable to ufe it in moderation; and, | 
thus ufed, it will prove, in my humble opinion, a healthful recreation, | 
an excellent antidote to cares, and a happy promoter of nuptial unions, | 

The utility of bathing need not be infifted on, where we find it | 
practifed by the White and Negroe natives fo wniverfally, and con-_ 
ftantly. Frequent wafhing the body with water, cleanfes the perfpira~ | 


tory duéts from that foulnefs that is continually falling upon them 
from their own condenfed, dewy atmofphere; the middle of the day is 


fitteft for this operation, in water which has been placed fome hours in | 


the fun-fhine, fo as to acquire a tolerable degree of warmth. The 


Negroes wath in the open rivers at that time, and find it moft whole- | 
fome, by experience; they havea different opinion of cold-bathing ; and | 


indeed it feems not proper for this climate, except at a very early hour 


before fun-rife, and in the cooler mountainous or Northfide parts, ra- | 
ther than the Southern: in the latter, I have known three or four fatal | 
accidents which have followed plunging in cold water in the ‘heat of | 
the day. It fhould feem therefore more eligible to follow that ufage, _ 
which experience fhews to be not only healthy, but neceffary to clean- © 
linefs, than to try experiments which have proved unfuitable to the | 
climate, and are condemned by the native inhabitants, whofe judge-— 
ment has originally been founded upon trials, of svhat cuftom was | 


hurtful, and what harmlefs. 


The influence of the pafions upon health, has been the fubje& of | 
many diflertations from medical pens; in this country it muft operate | 


with double force, where men are more feelingly alive to joy or inquie=_ 


tude; where the nervous fyftem is far more irritable than in a North- 


ern climate. Men of lively imaginations and great vivacity (and fuch - 


are the natives of this ifland) are more liable than others, to fudden and 


violent emotions of the mind, and their effe@s ; fuch ftrong and fudden 


tranfports may actually throw men into acute difeafes: but the flow 
and durable paffions, folicitude, grief, ftifled refentment, and vexation, — 
are more often dangerous and mortal. ‘Thefe confuming enemies to | 


health difturb the fun@ions of the ftomach, and vitiate its juices, fo 


that no wholefome chyle or nourifhment can enter the blood; the pa- 
tient languifhes under a bad habit of body, contraéted from this caufe, 
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pines with atrophy, and want of refrefhing fleep; hence a complication 
of difeafes fucceeding each other, from bad to worfe ; and, unlefs he can 
fubdue his anxiety, and reftore peace to his mind, he gradually finks 
under it, and dies, as it is faid, of a broken heart [s]. 

Anxiety affects men in this country in proportion to their fenfibi- 
lity, and to its duration. When once it has taken a firm hold, it is 
generally productive of mortal confequences. Multitudes have expir- 
ed here under the preffure of this fatal caufe. Hurricd by levity of 
difpofition, or want of thought, into an experfive way of living, or 
imprudent fchemes and purfuits ; diftrefs has poured jn upon them at 
once like a deluge. Fretted, and wearied out at length with the con- 
fli€&, and clofely befet on all fides with implacable creditors, they have 
yielded paffively totheir fate, and funk down into the prave, under a 
load that was too grievous for their mind to fupport. In fuch defpe- 
rate circumftances, a flight indifpofition is foon converted into one 
more formidable; the fymptoms become more and more dangerous, 
and the malignancy increafes every day, till, in the end, it has de- 
ftroyed thofe, who required the aid of good {pirits and chearfulnefs, to 
fecond the efficacy of medicine; every drug bas loft its ufual virtue ; 
the organs refufe to perform their funGtions; and thus, the difeafe in 
the mind has led the way to a fure conqueft over the body. The 
life of an induftrious planter is one continued fcene of aftivity, both of 
body and mind. He is neceflarily engaged in many public duties, as 
well as private affairs. His flumbers are often difturbed with corro- 
ding cares, the failure of feafons, the cafualties to which his property 
may be liable, and the importunity of creditors. The day is often in- 
fufficient for the multiplicity of bufinefs which he finds himfelf obliged 
to allot:to it. He ought, therefore, to arrange his various occupations, 
and make them conform to a certain orderly train and methad, that he 
may proceed in them with the greater €afe and difpatch ; and, by this 
means, retrench great part of the perplexity, which muft otherwife 
enfue. The like regular method he fhould inforce throughout all the 
inferior departments of his plantation; and, weighing well the uncer- 
tainty of all human poffleffions, and-the frequent viciflitudes of fortune, 
he fhould determine-with himflf to confine his annual.expences of liv- 
ing within certain pofitive bounds, fo as not to exceed, if poffible, one 
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third part of his clear income, computed upon the average of five or! 
feven years preceding. Some caution may likewife be requifite in his| 
dealings with mankind; but there is one, which particularly merits} 
his conftant recollection; which is, that more perfons in this country: 
have been made unhappy, and even ruined, by other mens debts, than 
by their own. Let him therefore, above all things, keep a frit guard 
over the liberality or credulity of his own temper, and refolve inflexi- 
bly, Never to be bound for any man, and to confider debt as one of the 
mott fubftantial evils in life. By acourfe of even moderate ceconomy,, 
he may have fome little overplus at the year’s end; and let this be ap- 
plied (if neceflary) to fupply the wants of his friend, or his dependant. 
Men are not injured here fo much by what they lend, or give away to 
the neceffitous, as by fetting their hands and feals to paper too often, | 
and for too confiderable fums; which unexpectedly rife up in judge- 
ment againft them, or their family, after many years have elapfed. By| 
engaging as collaterals, they have made themfelves principals; deftroy-» 
ed their peace of mind; involved their eftates, and beggared their child- | 
ren; without effentially benefiting their pretended friend: for fuch is 
the ftrange difpofition of a finking man, that, like one who is in dan- | 
ger of drowning, he catches at every ftraw within his reach; thinks | 
of nothing but temporary expedients; and, between hope and defpair | 
of extricating himfelf from diftrefs and ruin, he will, even when he 
knows it will turn out wholly unavailing to his own affairs, infidu- 
oufly draw his beft benefactor into the fame abyfs, to perifh with him. 

Misfortunes here, in planting and in trade, are neceflarily very fre-_ 
quent, where men often adventure without limits ; give, and take cre-_ 
dit; -are fubje& to be hurt by mifplaced good-nature and confidence; 
and liable to various calamities and loffes. It is difficult for men to | 
reafon themfelves into a calm compofure under afflictions, or vexatious” 
circumftances, ‘by-all the arguments that philofophy or religion can 
farnifh : 


‘¢ Durum: fed levius patientid, 
« Quidquid corrigere eft nefas.” 
« Tis hard: but patience muft endure, | 
© And foothe the woes it cannot cure.” | 
This is the remedy which philofophy fuggefts, as the beft means of 
alleviating thofe ills, that vexation only ferves to render more fharp 
and 
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jand intolerable. The heathen moralifts called it, for this reafon, 
1** portus miferiarum; the afylum of miferies:’’ but Chrifian patience 
i brings infinitely more comfort and fupport. This inftru&s us to be- 
i lieve, that nothing befals us, except by the permiffion, or the diretion, 
(of Divine Providence; it attra€ts our dependence upon that Being, 
} who can enable us to bear what, otherwife, the frailty of our nature 
i muft fink under; it informs us, that difeafes, pain, lofs of friends, in- 
| gratitude, difappointments in our affairs, and all the various ills that 
| flefh is heir to, fall to the lot of the good, as well as the wicked: the 
) Divine Being exercifes our virtue with fuch trials; corrects our vices 
| and miftakes by thefe examples; leads us to foberer purfuits and coun- 
| cils; and excites us to repofe our future thoughts on his care for our 
| happinefs, by fubmitting to his wile and provident difpenfations, with 
) ferenity and fortitude. Thefe trials, in a greater or lefs degree, every 
| mortal muft expect to meet with, in the courfe of his life; he fees con- 
| tinual inftances of them, if he will but turn his eyes to view what befals 
i the reft of mankind; he ought then to prepare to meet them himfelf; 
/ never to be too confident under good fortune, nor too defponding un- 
i der the common mifchances to which all are equally liable. Inftead 
_ of giving way to thofe corroding thoughts, which keen fenfibility, 
| when too much indulged, is {ure to aggravate with frefh tortures every 
| moment, he fhould apply himfelf to meditate on the means of leffen- 
| ing his torment, by fubmiffion to the Father of all men, and frequent 
| fupplications to him for affiftance and relief: books, exercife, bufinefs, 
| chearful fociety, any innocent amufements, fhould be reforted to, for 
_unbending the mind, and breaking the iron chain of forrowful reflec- 
tion. ‘Too many have flown to the bottle, or to laudanum, to quaft 
the {weet oblivion[¢]; fuch men are cowards, who have neither cou- 
rage to bear up againft their misfortunes, nor to end a painful exift- 

ence 


[4] I cannot avoid taking fome notice of the abufe committed by many perfons here, male as 
well as female, in their daily potations of this baneful mixtuie; feveral of both fexes love to be- 
come inebriated with it, and make their beatt, that, of all liquors, it is not only the fpeedieft and 
cheapett, but the pleafanteft, to get drunk with This vice (for a notorious vice it is) has ruined, 
and ftill ruins, the beauty of many a fine woman in this ifland, both in complexion and conttitu- 
tion ; for it fo poifons the whole corporeal mafs, as to render the lips of a deadly pale or livid hue, 
and the face cadaverous. After frequent repetitions of it, fo importunate and ftrong are its folici- 
tations, as to admit of no denial, till, in the end, it conftrains even its debauchees to abufe it. One 
morning I paid a vifit to an eldeily gentleman, whom I had fiequently feen, and talked with bes 
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ence by one bold ftroke; to end it indeed in fuch a manner, were but | 
a temporary cure, for this world only; and the means, perhaps, of mak- | 
ing that mifery eternal, which otherwife would have been, at the worft, 
of fhort duration. ‘To combat with fleadinefs againft adverfity, and 

refolve | 


foie, at other places. I found him fitting in a chair inhis hall, and, accofting him as ufual in as | 
civil a manner as I could, I perceived that, contrary to his former polite and friendly manner, he 
fat regardlefs of me, and every thing elfe about him, except that his eyes were fixed upon me with 
a ghattly itare. Upon this, I appeared to take no furthei notice of him, but, addteffing myfelf to 
the other company piefent, fat down, and difcourfed on ditferent fubjects. Soon after, he withdiew 
into an adjoining room, ‘and, ftaying there not half long enough for me to be informed what his 
diforder was, he returned alert and chearful, with a bottle and a fpoon, and kindly afked. me if L 
would take a cordial with him; which I declined doing, as I did not know the liquor; but he 
frankly told me, it was liquid laudanum of his own preparing, of which he had juft diunk one fpoon- 
“ful, and fhould at leaft twice repeat the draught in couife-of the day, aceoiding to a cuftom he had | 
“practifed for fome years‘pait. It was fuiprifing to me, to fee how fuddenly and powerfully it had 
opeiated upon him; for, inftead of the torpid, fpiritlefs creature, whom I firft faw, he was, in the: 
fpace of five minutes, flufhed in his countenance, gay, talkative, animated throughout, and univers 
fally changed in‘niind and body. | 
.. This puts me in mind of the account which travelers have given of the Perfians, who, like other | 
Eaftern nations, take pills of folid opium, which fome of them gradually increafe:to a dofe that 
would deflray half a dozen Europeans. Within half an hour after taking the pill it begins to ope- 
sate, and a thoufand vagaries delight their imagination; they laugh, fing, and talk extravagantly, | 
like men in a delirium, 01 maddened wich wine; but, atte: the effect is gone off, they find their {pi~ 
rits exhauited, and grow penfive and melancholy, till they repeat the dofe again: by this means, 
foe make it fo neceflary to them, that they carinot live without it. | 
I have kiown a’whole compavy of men in Jamaica, at table, pledge one-another in this liquor. | 
The women, in general, are more moderate in the quantity they take at once; but, although they 
fip it diop by drop, it is repeated fo frequently, that the whole they take in a twelvemonth is pretty 
neal as much, as what others drink, who recut to it feldom, but jn larger cofes at a time; -and:ts. | 
effects, in both cafes, are equally fatal. Some ladies are never withous a-boitle of it in their pocker,. 
with fome lumps of fugar; and fwallow it with .gieat privacy, and by itealth, twice o1 thrice every 
day, increafing the doie fo high, as to eighty or one hundied drops. They pretend it is theiz | 
© curaium duke levanitn,” and abfolutely requitite for thei: comfort_and happinefs, | 
‘«¢ Their only labour is to kil.the time, 
“ And labour dire it is, and weary woe. 
“* They fit, they loll, turn o’er fome idle rhyme3. 
*¢ Then 1ifing fudden to the dram they go, 
“ Or faunte: forth with tottering fteps, and flow; 
‘I his foon too 1ude an exercife they find; 
Strait on the couch their limbs again they throw, 
‘* Where hours on hours they, fighingly reclin’d, 
‘* Embiace the vapoury god, foft-breathing in the wind.” 


6s 


| 
THOMsox. 
The Turks, and other difeiples of Mahomet, betaok themfelves to this mode of inebriation, be- | 
eaufe then religion forbad the ufe of wine. The Afiatic Indians aie faid to indulge in it, not fo. 
much to make them fleep, as from a notion, that it is a great provocative, and qualifies them the 
better for isbidinous exeréifes. j 


Sottifhne’s | 
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refolve to conquer it, is the hig heft teft of a good mind, true courage, 
and found underftanding; in other things, men will perfevere through 
every difficulty, and fucceed in defiance of every obftacle; nothing 
more is required, than the like fpirit of perfeverance and fortitude, to 
furmount the greateft ills of life, and trample upon thofe diftreffes, 
which ceafe to be burthenfome, when we have learned.to bear them; 
but ever redouble their preflure upon us, when we bear them with im- 
patience and timidity. 


Sottifhnefs then and luft being the chief founders of its ufe among thefe Eaftern people, what 
opinion are we to form.of thofe ladies in our Weftern hemifphere, who are bewitched to the fame 
deteftable cuftom? If drunkennefs is fo difgiaceful to the fair fex.in particular, they furely ought 
to reflect, that it makes not the leat ditference, in point of difhonour, whether they fuddle them- 
felves with lzudanum, or with brandy; neverthélefs, there are too many among them, who, if a. 
dram was to be offered them in public company, would confider it a high affront put upon them,. 
and yet take the firft convenient opportunity to beaftialize themfelves with their favourite liquor, 
till they are deprived of their reafon, and driven into the moft incoherent ravings-in their conver= 
fation, and the wildeft extravagancies in their conduct; thus facrificing fenfe, beauty, health, fame,, 
and even virtue, to this pernicious habit. All phyficians agree, that it is exceedingly hurtful to 
thofe ef weak and delicate habits, and brings on prematurely the infirmities of old age; for, among 
the Eaftein nations, it has been obferved, that feaicely any, who begin this practice while they aie 
young, live to be above fifty. It produces paralytic diforders, and palfies; hinders digeftion, and 
palls the appetite. Jt likewife is charged with caufing a 1elaxation of the lower jaw, anda ftam- 
mering fpeech; in regard to the latter bad effect, I am morally fure, we may afcribe the diawling, 
faltering pronunciation of many women and men in this ifland, to their exceflive ufe of laudanum, 

In fome cafes, and in the hands of a difcreet phyfician, it is a noble 1emedy, and particularly in 
the diftemper called the locked jaw, fo frequent in the Weft Indies; and not feldom, as a palliative 
in the colic, and belly-ache: but thofe perfons, who make it a part of their daily diet, receive all the 
injury it is capable of producing; and preclude themfelves from all hopes of relief from it, in thofe 
maladies, where it might otherwife have proved their ceitain friend. 

The firm hold which fo horrid a fafhion has taken in this ifland is really unaccountable, unlefs 
we fuppofe that the force of example, and the alluring perfuafion of inveterate female tipplers, 
have combined with the deluding charms of this Circean draught: 

“¢ Offering to every weary vifitor ' 

“ Their agic liquor in a cryftal glafs, 

‘© To quench the drought of Phoebus; which as they tafte, 
«¢ (For moft do tafte through fond, and curious thirft) 

*¢ Soon as the potion woiks, their human count’nance, 
«© Th’exprefs refemblance of the gods, is chang’d 

“¢ Into fome brutifh form of wolf, or bear, 

‘ Or ounce, or tiger, hog, or bearded goat, 

¢¢ All other parts remaining as they were; 

‘¢ And they, fo perfect in their mifery, 

‘¢ Not once perceive their foul disfigurement, 

«¢ But boaft themfelves more comely than before, 

‘6 And all their friends, and native home forget, 


*¢ To roll with pleafure in a fenfual ftye.” 
Mitton. 
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il al Sid Bek Bh: 
Of Sucar, confidered Medicinally. 


There is no better prefervative, perhaps, againft thofe difeafes which | | 
owe their rife to a putrefcency of the humours, than the juice of the | 
fugar-cane, and its various preparations. ‘The effects they produce on | 
debilitated Negroes, and on brute animals, whom they reftore to health | 
and vigour, rendering the moft emaciated plump and lively, are ex- | 
tremely remarkable. ‘There cannot be a ftronger recommendation of | 
any fubftance proper for aliment, than to fay, that it is eagerly devour- 
ed by all animals, and offenfive to none; more efpecially, as they, who 
are governed by unerring inftin&, are never known to delight in a 
fpecies of food, which is inimical to their health: but human reafon | 
and experience correfpond with this inftin@, in recommendation of | 
thefe mild, nutritious, and falutary effects. | 

It has been obferved, that, fince fugar and acefcent fubftances have | 
come into vogue, all putrid difeafes, the {curvy no lefs than putrid ma- _ 
lignant fevers, the dyfenter y, and even the plague itfelf, are much | 
abated. The ableft writers on thefe difeafes mention fugar or me- | 
laffes as neceflary ingredients in the diet of patients affiGed with them; 
and that their virtue conftfts in the efficacy with which they refift, and — 
counteract, all putrid humours. ‘The Spaniards in the Weft Indies, | 
fenfible of this effect by long experience, ufe it univerfally ; it forms a | 
part of all their collations, and they never drink evena glafs of water | 
without previoufly eating fome conferve, or fweetmeat. In the putrid | 
yellow fever, Do&tor M* Bride recommends very ftrenuoufly the juice | 
of the /ugar-cane before it is thoroughly ripe, diluted and acidulated | 
with the frefh juice of limes or Seville oranges. Let our men (fays he} | 
in the navy be as well cloathed as in hes army,, and let them be al- 
lowed, whilft at fea, a daily portion of fagar; and, I will venture to 
promife that, in a time of war, we fhall annually fave fome thoufands 
of very ufeful lives. 

To the ufe of this, and frefh vegetables, which now make up fo 
great a part of the diet of the European nations, it is to be afcribed, 
that we at this day fo feldom hear of the dreadful putrid difeafes which 
formerly fwept offfuch multitudes, every a or forty years, under. 
the. same of plagues.. 


| 
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| The diet moft fit to preferve health in hot climates muft confit (for 
| the greater part) of vegetables, and of thofe fubftances, which produce 
the greate{t quantities of air, in order to afford a fufficient quantity of 
antifeptic vapour, to make up for the extraordinary watfte of air, which 
is carried off from the fluids by infenfible perfpiration; and thofe per~ 
fons mutt inevitably fall into putrid difeafes, who eat much animal 
food, which produces but little air; who drink much of fpirituous li- 
quors, which contain no air in themfelves fcarcely, and prevent the 
ready extrication thereof from the aliment, during the digeftive pro- 
cefs; and who incautioufly expofe themfelves to a moift atmofphere, 
which hinders any thing but the aérial part of the perfpirable matter 
from being carried off. 

The great efficacy of vegetables confifts partly in their containing a 
large quantity of this fixed antifeptic air or vapour, and their impreg~ 
nation with a very {weet juice, or mixture of faccharine oil and falt,. 
which doctor Tiffot obferves is highly falutary. All the culinary 
roots, even in Europe, are full of this kind of fugar, which may eafily 
be extracted from them. Experiments:to this effeé&t have been tried on: 
feveral; and, in particular, eight ounces. of the juice of fkirret yielded. 
one ounce and an half of fugar|w].. This faccharine juice predominates. 
in moft of the fruits and efculent roots in Jamaica in a very furprifing 
degree, as if the Divine Being had meant peculiarly to adapt them as. 
neceflary correétives of thofe putrefcent humours, which a diet on ani- 
mal food is apt to generate in this climate. Thus we find, that the 
Irifh potatoe, when tranfplanted into this foil, acquires a {weetith tafte, 
whi-h fhews. its mpregnation with faccharine-principles; the {weet po- 
tatoe, the native of this climate, is largely fupplied with the like im- 
pregnation ; fo: are the yams, eddos, cocos, moft of the different forts. 
of pulfe, and almoft all the fruits. The plantain, when ripe,.and dried: 
in the fun, is a perfect conferve, without the aid of any more fugar,, 
than what is naturally contained in it; the banana is ftill. more luf- 
cious, but with a flight aftringent quality, which has‘made it extreme- 
ly remedial in fluxes ; correcting the putrid humour by- its antifeptic 
virtues, fheathing the acrimony with: its. balfamic oil, rendering the: 
bowels gently foluble, and yet firengthening their tone by its mild- 
aftringency. ‘The China oranges here, when full ripe, and in a good. 


{#] Margraff’s Mem. 
foil, 
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foil; are frequently incrufted over with a palpable integument of white 
fugar, concreted on their rind, and hardened by the fun. How bene- | 
volent and gracious is this ample provifion of fo wholefome and neq | 
ceflary a fubftance, which is fo copioufly lodged in the foil, to be im- 
bibed, prepared, refined, and duly adapted, by all thefe vegetable pro- |j 
duQions, for the ufe, fuftentation, and health, of the inhabitants! The | 


fugar prepared from the cane contains thefe virtues in abftra@t, which 


are found lefs copioufly diftributed to the culinary roots, and efculent | 
fruits; it therefore prefents itfelf as a portable remedy, always at hand, | 


to fupply the occafions of thofe perfons who are not able to procure 
other vegetable produétions, endowed with the like properties; or to 
be mixed with thofe aliments, which contain too little, or none at all, 


of them; it feems therefore peculiarly of ufe, as a neceflary part of fea- | 
ftore, for the ready fervice of thofe, who are too diftant from the land | 
to come at frefh vegetables, and the nature. of whofe flefh diet requires | 
fuch a conftant corrector. ‘The warrant and petty officers on board a | 
fleet are fcarcely ever. feized with acute putrid difeafes, excepting by | 
meer infeétion ; and ‘they. are very feldom known to become {corbutic | 
in any violent degree, unlefs the general caufe (exceffive moifture) be — 


of a remarkably long continuance. The diet of this clafs of men is, in | 


general, the fame with the reft.of the crew, but they are well clad for | 


the moft part, and never want a little ftore of sugar. 


The expence: of allowing fugar, or melaffes, as a part. of fea pro- | 
vifions, even taking it at. the higheft, is too trifling, when' put in | 
competition with preferving fo valuable a part of the community as | 
our feamen,- at leaft, for all that they might have occafion for, when | 


at fea. 


men, is far from being a recent difcovery ; fo early as the reign of 
Charles the Firft fugar had been found eminently ufeful in fcorbutic 
cafes, as appears by Woodall’s Treatife, re-publithed in 1639. But 
Great Britain had: at that time no colonies to fupply her with a fuffi- 
cient quantity of it; and it is worthy remark, that the plague almoft 
uninterruptedly raged in London till towards the Revolution, when 
confiderable remittances of fugar began to arrive from Barbadoes, Ne- 
vis, Jamaica, and other iflands, belonging to Britain. This affluence 


rendered 


The efficacy of this medicine, in preferving the health of fea-_ 
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rendered it much [w] cheaper than ever it had been before; con(e+ 
quently the ufe and confumption became far more extenfive, particu- 
larly in London, than in preceding times; andthe vifitations of the 
plague gradually became lefs frequent, till.at length they ceafed in- 
tirely. Thofe medical writers, who have entertained very fanguine 
expectations from new wort in.the cure.of the feurvy, feem never- 
thelefs to be of opinion, that fugar is equally efficacious; the fame 
reafons which lead to expect fuccefs from the one, holding good, in 
moft effential circumftances, in regard to the other; and their opinion 
is founded on this doétrine, that fuch- vegetable fermentable fubftances 
are difcovered, by experiment, to have the power of preferving animal 
fluids from corruption, and of even reftoring them after having un- 
dergone fome degree of putrefaction. 

The hot liquor taken from the ache, or laft copper, in the Weft 
India boiling houfes, during crop, and mixed to a fufficient dilution 
with water, makes a moft agreeable. drink, having fomewhat of the 
tafte of new wort, but more pleafant; of this both the Negroes 
and Whites in general are extremely fond, and it ought to ae the 
principal drink of Europeans newly arrived. From this caufe it 
happens, that the imported Negroes, purchafed during the crop, are 
more likely to do well than thofe who are introduced at.other times 
of the-year; ‘for they are freely indulged with a daily allowance of 
this liquor, and it is found to recover the languid and diftempered, 
and-make them grow fat, fleek, and vigorous. In its operation it is 
cooling, gently moves the body, and throws any latent acrimony or 
putrid humour, which may be lurking in the blood and juices, upon 
the furface of the fkin, as many Europeans experience on drinking it ; 


-but, on perceiving boils, or cutaneous eraptions, about the lips, or 


other parts of the body, to follow the ufe of this beverage, they ig- 
norantly fancy, that thefe falutary:fymptoms.are a'real diforder, caufed 
by fome noxious quality inthe liquor.; and fome have difcontinued it 


[wv] When the Portuguefe fupplied England with fugar, the price of this commodity was. 
from 7/1. to 81, fterling per cwt. a moft exorbitant. rate in thofe days. As the Englifh planta- 
tions increafed, they 1educed the price to 37. and 2/,.105.; and, fince that period, to 2/. and 
11, 105. percwt, But the merchants were obliged to bring it down as’ low as even to feven or 
eight fhillings, before they could force the Portuguefe out of the market. 
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for this reafon, sat the ver ‘y time, when it has been doing fuch efential | 
fervice, by driving out. fuch foul and corrupt humouts, which, when | | 
retained in the habit, produce fevers, and other dangerous maladies. | | 
Nor are its good effe&s confined to the human race. It is the com- | 
mon praétice, on’ the plantations.in Jamaica, to feed the working horfes 
and mules in crop-time. with chopped cane-tops, and the {kimmings of | 
the boiling-houfe liquor, which anfwer better than corn, in preferving | 
them plump, ftrong, and healthy. Hogs, poultry, and, in fhort, all 
the animals belonging to a plantation, thrive on this juice. Even the 
dogs in this ifland, although qualified by nature not only to relifh, | 
but to digeft, putrid food, are not lefs fond of fugar. I have known | 
a well-fed animal of this fpecies, who was commonly dieted from a 
plentiful table, and never tafted earrion by way of bon bouche without | 
fuffering feverely for it; on thefe occafions he ufed a quantity of what 
is called here dog-gra/s, fufficient either to make him difgorge, or | 
compofe, his ftomach, probably, ‘by the fixed air contained in that | 
plant; at other times he would greedily devour the avogato pear, — 
clammy cherry, ripe plantains, yams, bananas, &c.; but, when in-— 
troduced to the boiling-houfe, he never failed to regale himfelf with- 
out intermiffion ; and, from being in a ftate of miferable leannefs, was _ 
fure to become plump, and full of life and agility. : | 

I have feen the good effects of it on Negroes affi@ed with the 
yaws, even after the diforder (by catching colds after a mercurial | 
regimen) had fallen upon their joints ; it threw the venom out on 
the furface in a plentiful eruption, and thus brought ona crifis, which | 
no other known remedy could have produced {fo defireably. 

In worm diforders there is not a more powerful remedy than the — 
juice of ripe canes, to expel thefe vermin [x]. The Negroe children 
(as if prompted by inftinet) fuck them with the utmoft avidity, and _ 
are always relieved. When powders and other vermifuge medicines | 
are adminiftered, melaffes or fyrup-ufually formsa part of the com-_ 
pofition, and perhaps contributes more than is generally imagined to _ 


[¥] Doctor Grainger obferves, that fugar is comntonly fuppofed to favour worms ; that, how- 
ever, he knows this, from repeated experiment, to be a vulgar error. That perhaps no one thing 
in the materia medica is more deadly to worms than cane-liquor, unlefs we except mufcovado, med 
iwith an equal quantity of fweet oil, efpecially what is made by expreffion fiom the cocoa nut. 


their 
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their fuccefs. Ihave known many old white perfons in this ifland: 
extremely fond of the refined fugar, eating it frequently in a morn- 
ing, and with a fingular godt, from a firm affurance (eftablithed by 
long experience) of its mild, balfamic, and falubrious, operation. 

Some ({ays Brookes) are great enemies to fugar, and affirm, that 
it produces f know not what bad effets; but, as thofé who have ufed 
it very freely have never received any detriment from 1 it, we may 
conclude, that it is intirely harmlefs, It does not ‘produce confump- 
tions, as fome pretend, becaufe an apothecary, who liad that diftem- 
per, almoft lived upon fugar of rofes, and was cured by it. Some 
have affirmed, that it produces the feurvy, and was the original caufe 
of it; whereas it is well known, that the {curvy appeared long before 
fugar was in ufe: befides, the pooreft people, who eat much lefs fugar 
than the rich, are moft afflicted with the feurvy. This is likewife true 
of common failors, who eat mofe falt provifions, and lefs fugar, than 
their officers. Some affert, that it turns four upon the ftomach, but 
give us no argument to prove it. Anacid may indeed be extraéted 
from fugar, and fo there may from all forts of corn, as well as wine ; 
but then it muft be performed by-art, and turned into an ardent fpirit 
firft, by fermentation. Befides, fugar is a natural foap, and will 
readily mix with any fort of liquor; and therefore it is not probable 
that it fhould turn four on the ftomach [y]. ‘The officinal compofi- 
tions of fugar are allowed on all hands to be good in diforders of 
the breaft; and, mixed with oil of fweet almonds, it is good in 
coughs, hoarfenefles, and the like. Externally applied, it is a very 
great vulnerary, efpecially when mixed with a little brandy, whofe 
ftyptic quality, joined to the balfamic virtues of the fugar, makes a 
compofition, which will heal wounds, cleanfe ulcers, and prevent pu- 
trefaction. Dottor James concurs in the fame opinion, When duly 
ufed (fays he) it is not fo offenfive to the blood as’is vulgarly 


[v] Iam apt to fufpeét, that the other ingredients, fuch as rancid butter, and other greafe, um 
fermented flour, and crude fruits, &c. with which fugar is generally combined by paftry-cooks and 
confectioners, may occafion fuch effects, and deferye the whole blame, which has been wrongfully 
afcribed to the fugar alone, from ignorance of its principles. This probably is the only whole- 
fome ingredient belonging to fuch compofitions, and may prevent much of the bad confequences 
they would otherwife produce, efpecially in the weak ftomachs and bowels of children, who are 
the principal fufferers. 
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thought. It is daily taken to a degree of excefs by fome, who, in- 
ftead of being injured by it, live in a found and perfect ftate of health. 


It is a mild and fweet falt, which is far from being unfriendly to the | 


mixture of the fluids, becaufe it corrects acid, bélious humours, and ren- 
ders the body foluble. 


Every teftimony, in hort, agrees in pronouncing it to be one of | 


the beft adapted prefervatives of health in cold as well as hot climates, 
from its nutritious, healing, and antifeptic qualities. "Thofe who re- 
je& punch, from an opinion that lime or lemon-juice is offenfive to their 
bowels, which often is the cafe in gouty habits, would do well to mix 
fugar and fyrup with their rum and water; at the fame time being 


very moderate in the ufe of that fpirit; they may be affured, that | 
fuch a beverage will be far wholefomer for them than the liquor called | 
grog, which is a mixture of rum and water only; for, although rum | 
is far preferable to any other fimple diftilled {pirit, yet it may be ad- | 


vifeable in the Weft Indies to mix it with fome fermentative ingredi- | 


ent; and none is more proper than fugar or melafles. 


For the fame reafons on which the caufe of the plague’s decreafe im | 


many parts of Europe has been fuppofed, it may be juftly concluded, 


that putrid and malignant fevers neither originate fo frequently, nor | 
nck brought by infection) ravage fo extenfis ely in the Weft Indies — 


now as formerly they did. A proof of this. declenfion is not only the 
comparative healthinefs of Jamaica,, formerly deemed a fickly ifland, 
but the greater health of the feamen employed in this trade, who fill 


drink as hard, and expofe themfelves to all. extremities of the cli= | 


mate as much, as they did one hundred years ago. Yet the mer- 


chant fhips feldom lofe any of their crew by thee diftemeers, and | 


moft of them Icfe none.. Some will attribute this. to the more ex- 


tenfive cultivation of the country, the cutting down its thick woods | 
in. feveral parts, and melioration of its atmofphere; but there is fu-. | 
peradded to all this the much greater quantity of fugar manufaétured _ 


throughout. the ifland; and the greater facility which the feamen have 


found.in getting at fupplies of it for their private ufe, whilft they wait 


in port the loading of their fhip, as well'as during the voyage home ; 
for, when, they cannot procure it graéis, they. either. buy, of. the Ne- 
goes for a little tobacco, or other trifling confideration,. or get it by 
theft. There is now near fixty times as much fugar made in the 


iffand,. 
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ifland, as there was an hundred years ago; and a large quantity falls 
to the fhare of the Negroes, not only in what is given to them, but 
what they fteal, which it is impoffible to prevent, as they are the 
conduétors of it to the fhipping-place, as well as manufaGturers. The 
fuperfluity, or what they do not referve for their own ufe, is chiefly 
difpofed of to the failors, and poorer Jews ; the failors likewife, who 
come afhore to the wharfs, find many opportunities to fill their hats 
or pockets from the packages that lie there. Befides this, they are 
generally allowed fugar on their voyage home, to mix with their 
tipple ; and, when it is denied them, they make no ceremony in pur- 
loining it; and, \by this means, eftablifh a pretty regular article in the 
Britifh fa@or’s account with the planter, which goes under the name 
of plunderage. From this caufe we do not hear of the crews of Weft 
India men {wept off, or indeed hardly afflicted at all with the {curvy, 
or thofe malignant difeafes, which fo commonly depopulate the Eaft 
India fhips in their paflage homewards; although fome of the former, 
in wet and fevere winter voyages to England, are often, by, contrary 
winds and bad weather, detained at fea for a {pace of eleven or twelve 
weeks, and without any difference to their crews in point of diet from 
thofe employed in other trades, except that they have the ufe of fugar 
and melaffes ; and rum, inftead of brandy. 

Thefe facts feem to be confirmed by the confent of the ableft of the 
faculty, who acknowledge this change to have been a@tually wrought ; 
and fome among them have thrown further light on the caufe of it, by 
infifting, that the very fame prefervatives, in Weft India voyages, an- 
{wer as well againtt malignant, remittent, and intermittent, fevers, as 
againft the curvy. Grounding our judgement therefore on the con- 
current evidence of obfervation, and the opinions of fo many learned 
and intelligent phyficians, who have adopted their fentiments, upon 
certain experience, and moft accurate enquiry, we are well fuppoited 
in recommending the plentiful ufe of the cane-liquor, and its prepa- 
rations, to all thofe who pafs from Europe to refide in Jamaica; and 
may venture to affert, that it is perfectly inoffenfive in its princi, les, 
and fingularly conducive to health in its effe@s on the human body itt 
that climate. ‘The Spaniards in our neighbourhood are very liberal 
in their ufe of fugar and honey ; their fweetmeats they eat chiefly with 
wheat bread, which they referve for thefe and chocolate only. T he 
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honey they fpread on caflava cakes; the affinity between thefe two 
{weet fubftances need not be infifted on. 

That malignant and terrible difeafe, called the black vomit, was un- 
known at Carthagena (as it is faid) till about the year 1729. It was 
fufpected to have been firft brought thither trom! PortoBello. It made its 
appearance in that year on aaa the guarda coftas and galleons lying 
in the harbour, and deftroyed almoft the whole of their crews. The 
Spanifh phyficians attributed it to the falt meat on which the feamen 
were fed, as it was obferved to rage more among them, than thofe 


who had been able to live on more wholefome food ; they confidered |) 


falt meat as tending to bring on this diftemper, and that the humours 
it generated, together with the labour and hardfhips of duty, inclined 


the blood to putrefaétion ; but it is certain, that the failors alone were i 
not its only victims; for even paflengers, who had not tafted any | 
falt meat during the voyage, felt is effects ; it was therefore, with more | 


appearance of truth, imputed to the peftilential air of Porto Bello. | 
It is remarkable, however, that the natives of. Carthagena, and thofe | 


who had lived there fome time, were not, nor ever are, affected by it; 
but enjoy an uninterrupted health, amidft the dreadful havock it 


makes among others ; it feems rational to fuppofe, that this diforder — 


has its fourcce at firft in a high degree of the feurvy, which, from 
the baleful influence of the fwampy efiuvia at Porto Bello, degene- 
rates into a putrid fever of the worft fpecies. This is confonant to 
the idea of our Englifh writers on the fubject, who affert, that fuch 


dyfentery, and malignant putrid fevers; and likewife are the moft 
feverely handled by thefe diftempers. A proof of this theory, was 
the memorable deftruétion of the feamen belonging to admiral Hofer’s 


fquadron, at the Ba/timentos, which began with the fcurvy, and was 


ii 
as have any fcordutic fymptoms are in porportion more fubje& to the | 


compleated by a malignant putrid fever, and dyfentery, contracted 


from the fatal air of that place. The diet of the native Spaniards, and 


others, who naturally fall into their cuftoms at Carthagena, preferves _ 
them free from any fcorbutic acrimony, or difpofition in their humours _ 


to breed or admit the entrance of putrid difeafes. The fame good 


confequence would probably enfue at Kingfton in Sfamaica, if the 
inhabitants of that town would adopt a diet, and regimen of life, 


fimilar to thofe of the Spaniards at Carthagena. For although this 


difeafe 
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difeafe has made but little ravage, at any of our Jamaica {ea ports, of 
late years, in comparifon with anterior times, which is to be afcribed 
to the greater abundance of vegetable food, fugar, and fruits, in com- 
mon ufe; it feems likely, that the inhabitants would be equally proof 
again{t its attacks, as the Spaniards are found to be, if they would 
but depart a little more from a too plentiful flefh diet, and ftrong li- 
quors, and regale more frequently on chocolate, and fugared prepara- 
tions ; ufe none but rum of due age, with the fubacid fruits, not green, 
but thoroughly ripened ; with fuch other materials, in their ordinary 
refrefhments, as, by the confent of experience, and medical precepts, 
appear beft calculated to refift the venom of this, and fuch like putrid 
diftempers. That Carthagena is not a very unhealthful climate 
(though in a low fituation, and intenfely hot), is manifeft from the 
good old age which feveral of its inhabitants attain, many of whom 
enjoy fo confirmed a ftate of health, as to reach their Soth year. This, 
indeed, is not an extraordinary thing in Jamaica, which is much cooler, 
and where there are now, and have at all times been, feveral perfons 
exceeding that period ; but, in order to make this longevity a more uni- 
verfal bleffing, thofe means and habits of life muft be practifed, and 
refolutely attended to, which are found to be the moft conducive 
and favourable to the end propofed. I fhall next confider, as angther 
ingredient in the common diet of perfons in the Weft Indies, the ar- 
ticle of 
Reus MM, 
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I do not know of any author, who has treated this fubje@.in a 
manner fo {cientific and elaborate, as the ingenious Mr. Doffe; as his 
pofitions, relative to the analyfis and properties of this fpirit, have not 
been controverted, and appear to be the refult of experiments, joined 
to an eminent degree of chemical knowledge, I fhall readily adopt, 
and endeavour to illuftrate their truth, by other obfervations. From 
thefe, a judgement may be formed, why rum in fome circumftances 
is to be confidered an unwholefome article of diet; why under others 
it is quite the reverfe, when ufed in moderation ; why it is to be pre- 
ferred to other fimple-diftilled {pirits, whether it be drank in mode- 
ration or to an excefs; and hence will appear the means moft certain, 
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to difarm it of noxious qualities, and adapt it with greateft fafety to || 


common ule. 


1. Ardent fpirits, in their pure ftate (ze. not dulcified by union with 
fome correétive), have a violent aftringent a¢tion upon the folid parts of 
animals, coagulate the fluids, and diminifh the power of the nervous | 


fyftem. 
From thefe caufes they produce fuitable effects : 
A tabidnefs, or wafting of the extremities, 
A nervous weaknefs, or tendency to palfy, 
Deftroy the appetite and fecretions, 
Render the liver fchirrous, and occafion dropfies. 
On difle&ting the bodies of perfons, who have died of exceffive dram- 


drinking, the whole liver has been found converted into a fchirrus of | 
peculiar hardnefs, fo as to be altogether incapable of its office, of fer 
creting the bile; and the mefentery fometimes aftonifhingly enlarged — 


and tumefied. 

§ To this may alfo be added, Doétor Macbride’s pofition, that fuch 
{pirits contain little or no air per fe; and that they prevent the ready 
extrication of it from alimentary fubaftnces during the digeftive pro- 
cefs. From all which caufes it is evident, that perfons, who indulge 
in fuch drink, generate nothing but crudities in the ftomach: and are 
fubjeCt to dyfenteries, wafting of the flefh for want of nourifhment, 
all forts of nervous diforders by the continual irritation of acrid mat- 
ter, and to dangerous fevers; from the want of that aérial principle, 


which is neceflary to ferment and prepare the aliment for concoétion. | 


Rum is therefore leaft wholefome, when it comes neareft to fuch 
pure ardent fpirit in its properties; and hence, new or frefh diftilled 
rum, which is in this predicament, appears to be in its moft unwhole- 
fome ftate. - 

2. ‘The fubltances, which, by uniting with pure ardent {pirit, coun- 


teraét its noxious qualities, are, volatile oi/s, generated either in the 


fermentation or diftillation; and acids, either fuch as were natives in 
the particular vegetable matter which was the fubje€t of fermentation, 
or fuch as are generated in the courfe of the fermentation. 

3. Thefe correftive fubftances are, in part, combined with the fpirit 
before diftillation, and rife united with it; and, in part, uncombined 


with 
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with it before the diftillation, but, rifing with it then, unite them- 
felves gradually with it afterwards. 

4. It is from the /atter union, which takes nee after the diftillation, 
that rum is fo much improved by time, and efpecially in a cafk. Where 
a large quantity of it is kept together, the inteftine motion being 
greater, and at greater liberty to act, than in a {mall confined fpace, 
the particles are more fpeedily brought within the {phereof each other’s 
attraCtion, and the union more quickly compleated. Hence, when 
kept in bottles, a very great length of time is required to perfect it ; 
but when kept in Be the fpirit becomes gradually milder, and lofes 
that violent aftringency, which manifefted itfelf before this change, 
in a fiery fenfation in the mouth and throat of thofe who have drunk 
it. 

§ I have tafted rum in Jamaica,.which had been bottled 30 years, 
but ftill retained this pungent, fiery quality, and a moft difagreeable 
twang; which. fhewed, that the oil was not thoroughhy united with the 
fpirit. But, when it is kept in a cafk. fix or eight, to twelve months 
time, is generally fufficient to perfect it; thefe planters who keep 
their ftock rum in large butts, which hold three or four hundred gal- 
lons, find this. union perfe&ted in a ftill fhorter time; and the rum 
fo packed is. of a far fuperior quality to what is {towed in. {mall: 
cafks. 

Iam apt to fufpeét, that. there is likewife, in all freth diftilled rum, 
a certain etherial volatile fpirit, of a very cauftic and pernicious qua- 
lity, which evaporates. by keeping for fome time in. cafks, but cannot 
entirely efcape when fuch frefh rum is put into bottles well ftopped,. 
and laid on their fides. 

It fhould be the practice, on all the plantations in this ifland, to lay 
up one or more puncheons of rum every year,.that they might fup- 
ply their white men with what is of due age, inftead of poifoning them 
with: that fiery, unwholefome fpirit, juft drawn from the ftill. A: 
neglect of this.humane ceconomy, either through a pitiful avarice, or a 
brutal indifference, has deftroyed many hundreds. The like caution. 
may be offered, in refpe& to the foldiers and feamen ow this- ftation. 
The way to have it wholefome, and potable, is.to.lay up, in large 
tight buts, a fufficient ftock to ferve two years ; the one-half new, the 
other at leaft a year old; sabi this method, there would be a can-- 
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ftant fupply of good fpirits; and whatever fuzerfluity might remain, | 
upon leaving the ifland, would certainly produce much more than the | 
prime coft, whether it fhould be difpofed of at that market, or broughe | 
to Great Britain. | 

5. Where an acid abounds, the fpirit gains by time, in confequence | 
of this dulcification, a grateful flavour and odour. . 

Where volatile oil abounds, the feeming ranknefs of fmell and tafte 
gradually goes off, or is converted into a {pecies of perfume. 

6. The wholefomenefs is alfo improved by time, as it caufes a pri- 
vation of thofe ill qualities, which render the frefh diftilled fpirits fo 
noxious. 

ge UNe melaffes fpirit, diftilled in Britain and North America, is 
{fo defetive in the volaéile oil, which is the great corrective, and gives 
the charatteriftic to rum, that it is moft palpably different from it in 
tafte and flavour, as well as in its moft falubrious qualities. 

§ For this reafon the North ‘American fpirit is better than the 
Britith ; the former being made from the firft-drawn melaffes, which 
generally contains a portion of fugar, and a large fhare of this oil, 
The French melaffes indeed is impoverifhed very much, by their boil- 
ing it over again, to make their panee/ fugars; but in Jamaica this 
piece of ceconomy not being practifed, the melafles fold here to the 
North Americans is twice as rich as what they purchafe at the French 
iflands ; and their diftillers probably find it fo in the yielding. 

In Britain the melafles is proportionably jejune, and deprived of its 
richnefs; as the mufcovado fugars, by the time they fall into the 
baker's hands, have been pretty well drained ; fo that what is drawn 
in the refining procefs, and afterwards fold to the difillers, muft be 
very much impoverifhed. 

Some diftillers buy up the dark uncured fugars, which yield a 
fpirit of better quality ; but it is impoffible for them to produce the 
fame f{pirit as Jamaica rum, where the liquor for diftillation is com- 
pounded of various mixtures, not to be obtained by the Britith 
diftiller. 

This liquor, for example, confifts of 

1——part tkimmings, 

z—part wathings, 

1~—part cool lees, 


To 
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To thefe varioufly compounded, according to the particular judge- 
ment of the manufacturer, and other circumftances, the melafles is 
added during their fermentation in the cifterns, and in the propor- 
tion of about fix gallons of melafies to every hundred gallons of 
liquor. 

Sometimes it is made wholly of crude cane-liquor and melaffes, 
run into fermentation together. 

So that not only the ingredients are various and differently com- 
pounded ; but the melaffes, which is the principal or only fubftance 
ufed in Britain and North-America, bears in Jamaica but a very {mall 
proportion to the other ingredients, being only as 6 to 100, or 
thereabouts. 

8. The fpirit, when meliorated by union with thefe corre@ive 
fubftances, and by age, is reduced to a mild and gentle ftate; and, 
when taken 7m moderation, is not only fafe and wholefome, but even 
in fome cafes falutary and medicinal. 

Its aftringency, when duly reftrained, renders it invigorating and 
cordial; and its power of checking the animal ferments, renders it 
Opponent to a putrid difpofition. In hot countries, therefore, it 
prevents that extreme relaxation which is generally fo incommo- 
dious and debilitating ; and, by its antifeptic power, that tendency 
to a putrid habit, which induces the moft fatal difeafes. 

§ The effential points, to make it become medicinal and whole- 
fome, are then, 1{t, the keeping it to a due age; 2dly, the ufing it 
in moderate quantity. The ufeof it in the Weft-Indies, under thefe 
precautions, is fo far from being injurious, that it adapts the body 
to fuftain the heat of the climate with lefs inconvenience, and checks 
the humours from running into putrefcency. This feems confirmed by 
obfervation, and the cuftomary practice of the inhabitants: in hot 
climates. dent 

Among the Spaniards at Carthagena, the ufe of {pirits is fo com- 
mon that the moft regular and fober perfons never omit drinking a 
fmall glafs every forenoon about eleven o'clock, alledging that it 
ftrengthens the ftomach, weakened by copious, conftant per{piration, 
and fharpens the appetite, Hacer las once, To do the eleven; that is, 
to drink a glafs of {pirit, is the ordinary invitation. But this cuf- 
tom, which is not efteemed pernicious when ufed,_ with moderation, - 
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has degenerated into vice; many being fo fond of it,. that they do | 
nothing the whole day but Hacer Jas once. Perfons of diftinétion: | 


ufe Spanith. brandy, but the lower: fort-a kind of. rum diftilled frem 
the fugar-cane. 


Jobfon.remarks, that:the. commen people in Guiney eat-only once 


a day, which is after fan-fet. They hold, that eating feldom,-and 


in the cooler part of the day, is a good prefervative of health. He. | 


adds,. that.the natural:moifture being drawn:outwards to-refrefh.the 
external parts when parched. by the fun’s-heat,. the ftomach is then 
cold, and fitter to receive a dram than to digeft folid food ;.in proaf 
of which opinion, he afferts to have found. by. experienee, that he 
and his men could drink as much brandy in the middle of the day, 
at a time, as-in England ‘would have burnt out :their very hearts; that 
is his expreffion. 

The {weating,. which neapenalt in confequence of overmuch re=- 
laxation in fome hot climates, . feems to be of the colliquative kind, 
refembling that:which accompanies: putrid ‘diftenapers in their. ad- 
vanced ftage, when there is an utter proftration of ftrength, and 


| 
i) 
{ 


when the. blood. is -haftening inte a total diffolution;.a moderate _ 


dram of fome fpirituous liquor, at fuch times; operates by its bracing 
or. afttingent quality, and fupprefles the immoderate flow of perfpi- 
ration ;. hence thofe perfons who drink this liquor moderately, when 
they are almoft overcome with the debilitation of heat-and moifture,, 
perceive a fenfation of coolnefs, and ceafe to fweat fo profufely. 
But the wholefomer way.of.ufing it would probably. be with a due 
mixture of water, like.the reapers of Pennfylvania, mentioned: by 
Mr. Franklin. Jn this way. likewife admiral Vernon, when he was. 
at Jamaica,. caufed the crews-of. his- {quadron te be ferved, and it 
caufed a wonderful. change in: their:health ;, for with this caution 
they became lefs fubject to bad fevers, and were able to go through. 
the fatigues of their duty without inconvenience. 


The moft wholefome proportion of ram to water,.in this cli- — 


mate, is as 1 to 1.6,. or half a pint of rum to a gallon of water, and: 
tlre allowance to foldiers, feamen,, and. white fervants, fhould. rarely. 
or ever exceed it, for their ordinary beverage; the price of: half a: 
pint of rum. is feldom above 134: Jamaica currency, or 34 d, 


fterling ;, the navy allowance of: beer: is one gallon to each common. 


L feanian. 
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feaman per diem, the price of which cannot be rated lower than nee 


_ whence it appears, that, without any extra charge to government, 


the feamen on this ftation might be fupplied with a daily allowance 
of fugar or melaffes, viz. a pint of melaffes, or half a pound weight 
of mufcovado fugar, the coft of either of which would not exceed 
one penny fterling, and in general it would be found to fall thort 
of the expence of beer, about 3 d fterling per gallon, and con- 
duce infinitely better to keep the men in good health. 

The liquor | called grog, or a mixture of rum and water, is often 
rendered noxious by putting in an over-proportion of rum. For 
although the drinkers of it fet out at firft with a moderate quantity 
of the fpirit ; yet, as by habit it grows more and more taftelefs, they 
are induced gradually to add a little and a little more, till they bring 
their mixture to equal parts of half rum, half water, and fometimes 
three parts f{pirit to one of water, for their common dilution at meals, 
and in the heat of the day. Ihave known feveral perfons deftroy 
themfelves in this manner, who at firft were extremely fober and 
temperate; but it was a work of fome time hefore they arrived at 
that degree of excefs which was neceflary to bring on a dropfy, or 
other bad habit of body. Without a large proportion of water, or 
the correction of a fubacid, as the juices of fruits, melaffes, fugar, 
cremor Tartari, tamarinds, and the like, it promotes, inftead of al- 
Jaying, thirft; and every draught, that is fwallowed, ferves but to 
provoke the {wallowing another, till the faculties are ftupified. 

After being heated in this climate with exercife in the fun, I 
know not a more excellent remedy than a bafon of warm green tea, 
{weetened with fugar or fyrup, with the addition of a fpoonful of 
found old rum. ‘This prefently reftores the perfpiration, takes off 
the fenfation of fatigue, and is cooling and refrefhing. But cold 
liquors, as punch, &c. drank at fuch a time, are apt to fupprefs 
the ''perfpiration, increafe heat, and bring on violent pains in the 
head, and fometimes a fever. 

9. The faccharine matter fermented i in order to the making rum, 
produces in hot climates a copious quantity of ae oil, which 
unites with the fpirit during fermentation. 

Part of this oil then combines with the fpirit, and comes over in 
the courfe of diftillation united with it. 

A 2 The 
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The other part rifes uncombined, but unites by flow degrees 
afterwards. A proportion of volatile oi! is likewife produced in the | 
procefs of diftillation, by the a¢tion of the fire upon that faccharine | 
matter in the diftilling liquor, which has continued unchanged by | 
fermentation, and adheres to the ftill, 2 form of what 1s generally | 
called dunder. 

10. The volatile oil, which comes over uncombined, imparts to 
freth diftilled rum that ranknefs of fmell and tafte, which are al- | 
moft always found in it. And the aftringent quality of the pure | 
{pirit, as yet not united in due proportion with this oil, caufes that 
fiery pungency, which it remarkably poffeffes at that time. 

11, But the union being afterwards perfected and matured, by 
due age, the rank tafte, fmell, and acrid pungency, are then con- 
verted into fuch as are grateful. The aftringent and coagulating 
powers of the {pirit, of courfe, are materially corrected, infomuch 
that they ceafe to be detrimental to thofe peepee who drink it in 
fit moderation. 

12. This dulcification is verified by an ety) experiment. A piece 
of raw flefh being fteeped in brandy, another in rum, it is found, 
that the plumpnefs and foftnefs of the flefh is much longer retained 
under the ation af rum, than under that of brandy. Although 
brandy will harden it ftill lefs than retified fpirit of wine, or 
alcohol. 

13. Brandy is united with fome portion of acid, but no volatile 
oi], It comes therefore nearer to pure ardent fpirit, has not its 
noxious qualities corrected, and confequently is very inferior to 
rum in falubrity. 

14. There are inftances where the freth diftilled rum has all the 
fenfible good qualities that, in general, are only to be gained by the 
improvement of time and long keeping. This Peco has its | 
caufe in the volatile oil being of fuch a nature, that the whole of it || 
unites immediately with ies {pirit in the proceffes of fermentation — 
and diftillation, and thus renders the rum perfect at the firft. 

§ This muft_ be underftood only in acertain degree. For the beft 
{pirit that can be made, when firft drawn, is not without that fiery, 
pungent, acrid tafte before defcribed, though it becomes WE Noe of 
it in a much fhorter time. 


15. This 
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15. This materially depends on the right management of the 
diftilling procefs, taking care never to draw off the {pirit or runnings 
too low; for whenever this happens, the concreted matter at the 
bottom of the {till will be apt to burn, and an empyreumatic ot] comes 
over, which requires great length of time to make it unite with the 
{pirit, and fometimes it cannot be cured of. this depravity by the 
longeft keeping. 

§ The beft method for preventing cane an oe ae be, to keep 
up an equal, and not too violent, fire, and to draw off the runnings 
for marketable ufe not a moment longer than while they continue 
perfectly limpid, colourlefs, or clear from any whitith cloud or tinge; 
a fmall quantity of which is fufficient to fpoil the flavour of a whole 
puncheon of the {pirit. 

§ This milky tinge is the fure criterion, to fhew that a burnt or 
naufeous empyreumatic oil is rifing, and that the rum is what is 
commonly called /il-burnt. It afcends commonly towards the end 
of the operation. Some planters draw the runnings t too: long, from 
a miftaken thrift of making the moft they can, and thus’ pethaps 
depreciate the whole of their diftillation. What firft comes over is 
always the beft, and, when diluted to the. ftandard proof with pure 
{pring water, it makes the fineft' rum. ’ In’ Jamaica, they generally 
mix the whole of the firft runnifigs together, ard - dittil or rectify 
them over again, referving alfo ne low ee or latter DES for 
the fame purpofe. 

‘16. This empyreumatic oil is apt to difagree: with fone anaes 
and caufe the heart-burn. But the effeét is rather an inconveniencethan 
any injury. It only gives rife to an uppleafing Satis but does 
ho ee prejudice to the health, 

. No fpirituous liquor digefts more kindly, or affifts digeftion 
ae Mais, than good rum, fufficiently diluted ‘with “water, 
and drank in proper quantity. »'The ufe of it has even been found 
effectual in fome chronical cafes of ‘bad digettion, where all oie 
means of relief have failed. 

The comparative effeéts of rum and brandy on the health have 
been noted at fea, where they are particularly diftinguifhabl és ‘when 
it has happened, that, i in failure of being able to procure” the former, 

the 
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the latter has been fubftituted. The decline of health that*has fol- 
lowed has been exceedingly confpicuous on this change, from the 
ufe of rum to that of brandy ; numbers of feamen contracting difors 
ders they were free from before. 

§ Mr. Ka/m mentions, that, in the North- Aces provinces, 
rum is efteemed much wholefomer than brandy; and he was told 
by Major Rutherforth, that, being upon ‘the Canada expedition, he 
had obferved that fuch of his men as drank brandy for fome time, 
died of it; but thofe who drank rum were-not hurt, though they 
got drunk with it every day, and oftener than the others. 

' ‘The caufe of this great difference is obvious from the foregoing 
remarks. ‘ , 

19., It is proper however that this fpirit fhould:always be drunk ia 
moderation. Whatever quantity infringes on fobriety, and :brings 
on any diforder, ought to be diminifhed. It is always proper like- 
wife, . that.in, the daily conftant ufe of this fpirit, it fhould be di- 


luted, with, water or other fma]l liquor, which will render it more | 
mild and inoffenfiye. 4 in its ation on the ftomach, and organs of | 


fecretion. 


‘The, too, copious ufe of thofe very aftringent acids, the juice of | 


limes and lemons along with fpirits, has greatly promoted the in- 
jury doné to the health of thofe who have dyunk them to-excefs, 
_and_in, moft habits they are apt to do mifchief. But the juice of 
oranges, and milder fruits, .taken with fuch fpirits, is lefs noxious. 


Lemons and limes ought always to be admitted {paringly and with ! 


the greatett, caution. 


§ It is a yery wrong and injudicious cuftom in Jamaica, in taverns 1 
as well as private houfes, to ufe green limes in making punch; for | 
lemons or Seville oranges are feldom made ufe of. The juice of | 
green limes ts of a very corrofive nature; and hence its efficacy in — 
cleanfing-foul ulcers, There is ftrong reafon to believe, that this — 
moft noxious ingredient is often productive of cramps and other | 
fpafmodic complaints; and that its bad effects would be more — 
feverely felt, if it were not that they are in fome meafure corrected | 
by the fugar which makes a part of the compofition. The acid of | 
this unripe fruit is fo fharp, that it excoriates the inteftines, and | 


.caufes 
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caufes bloody ftools, if fwallowed without any correftor [y]. But 
when they are ripe, their juice, having been thoroughly concoéted 
by the fun, becomes mild and inoffenfive, if ufed with a due pro- 
portion of fugar ; and experience fhews, that all fruit may be more 
fafely eaten, the more fugar it contains. 

The fafer way is, to fubftitute the Seville orange, which grows 
wild in every part ofthis ifland, and might eafily be propagated in. : 
fufficient quantity on every plantation, or in the neighbourhood of 
_ the towns, for fupplying the inhabitants.- 
| It is-a queftion whether the addition, of the cafhoo fruit, which ° 
pofiefies an highly ftyptie acid, ‘be: proper in punch ? -It-communi- 
cates a pleafant flavour, and perhaps the roafting before it is ufed for « 
this purpofe. may abate much of its:aftringency, which is fo great in » 
the crude-fruit, thatit has often performed a cure in dropfical com- 
plaints, occafioned by the immoderate: ufe of {pirituous:liquors; I 
fhall not. therefore: haftily- condemn, -what may-poffibly: operate as. 
an. antidote in fome degree to the bad effects of thofe fpirits.:. 

It was a long time a vulgar prejudice, that the diforder called the 
belly-ache was caufed by‘drinking ram mixed with’ dark uncleanfed 
| fugarin-punchs But it is morally certain that this was an erroneous 
} 

: 


opinion, and that the juice of unripe fruit, which was fuppofed the ~ 
| mioft-harmlefs ingredient, was in-fact the primary caufe of this mif-- 


| chievous-confequence in: many cafes [z]._ 
. Ey]sIf a fowl juft killed; or a piece of butchers meat juft flaughtered, is fteeped before it is 


| put on the fpit, in the-juice of unripe limes for fome little time, or if the juice of three'or-four 
d is {queezed: into the water wherein fuch flefh is intended to be boiled, it will become fo fofrened 
| as to be thorougly dreffed ‘in an hour’s time. The Negroe cooks, who are to drefs what is called. 
here a furfrized frwl, or one which is required to be roafted or boiled with great: expedition 
| immediately after it is killed and plucked,- pour lime-juice down the throat, and: at the vent,to make 
the fleth tender and eatable.-- The fame effeét is eaufed -by the juice of the unripe papaw fruit, 
which is known to be highly cauftic.. - An eminent phyfician for this reafon advifed, that the limnes 
ufed for making punch fhould be fliced thin, and boiling water poured on them, to extract mu- 
| cilage out of the feeds, :which may prevent the acid. from fhutting up the neck of the gall-bladder 5 
and he affirmed that it might be drunk: with much more fecurity. by being fo blended. 


[z] Dr. Cheyne declares it the /ole caufe. “ In the W¢f-Judies (fays he) where, from the ne= 
| “ ceffity of drinking much, and from the want of pr oper liquors, they are forced to drink much punch, 

| though lemons and oranges be in their full perfection, they are wxiverfally affit&ted»with nervous 
«‘ and mortal dry belly-aches,. palfies, cramps, . and convulfions, which cx them off in a fou days? 

| entirely owing to this posfonous mixture.” The doctor was fadly-miftaken in thefe* pofitions, - 
| and fo he was told: by a cotemporary writer. ‘“ if the Wetft-Indians are waiverfally affiGted with 

| © thefe diforders, and are cut off in a Jew. days, how can any inhabitants remain alive? ie 
the 
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This diforde: is a fpafmodic affection of the bowels, which may 


proceed from the irritation of fuch a corroding acid, or from a fudden 
repulie of the perfpiration after the body has been violently heated 


“ the punched) inkers alone aie meant, the doctor has been mifinformed; for the ‘people i in’ the 
“¢ Weit-Indies have plenty of wines from all’ the countries producing that commodity, and ale 
« and cydet fiom England, and are under no neceflity of drinking punch for want of other liquors. 
a They make Mx deira wine and water ferve the common purpoies of diinking, as we co fmall 
“© beer in England; noi is it to to be fuppofed that an opulent people, whofe commerce obliges 
«¢ them to have dealings with almoft every country in Europe, would want any conveniency that 
© Europe can afford; nor can we imagine, without infulting the good fenfe of thefe people, that 
“ they would indulge themfelves in a liquor fo poifonous and deftru@ive to them, as the doctér 
“¢ defcribes punch to be, when they have fo great a variety’of other liquors that anfwer all the 
“* ends of drinking. The diy belly-ache, which is fo peculiar to that pait of the world, attacks 
«© the women as well as the men; yet the women there are particularly remarkable for their 
“ temperance, and abitinence from itrong liquors; and many of both fexes, who never tafted 
“© punch, or indulged in any ftrong liquor in their lives, are afflicted with this diflemper. Nor 
‘* is it true that itis mortal; going to a colder climate never fails to produce a cuie, without 
“ taking any othe: remedy ;. and this difeafe is fo far from cutting them off in a few days, that 
“¢ they who live foberly, when they are fo afflicted, genetally 1ecover in a very little time; and it 
« will hold thofe who continue the exceffive ufe of itrong liquors many months, and even years, 
** before they are either killed by it, or cured of it.” The laft point is in regard to the fruit, 
_ lemons and oranges, which, the doctor fays, are found in the utmoft peife@ion in thofe places ; 
and of coufe hé fuppofed, they were ufed only in that ftate: but herein he was greatly miftaken 
again; for whatever mifchievous effects thefe {fruits have produced, have been owing entiiely, 


either to the eating too large a quantity of them at a time, o1 to the ufe of fuch as were not half 


ripe, and confequently not in that ftate of perfection which he has fuppofed. Dr. Trapham, in 
remarking on this diforder, ingenioufly obferves, that the Eaft- Indians, though living under much 
the fame temperament of climate, are not afflicted with it; which exemption he afepibes to their 
conftant ufe of baths and unttions; by which the cutaneous poies aie kept open for a free 
difcharge of the perfpirable matter, and the origin of thefe fpafins thus fet loofe, inftead of being 
locked up. And upon this principle he ftrongly 1ecommends the ufe of warm and refefhing 
baths, fweetened with orange- flowers and the aiomatic leaves of the country; more particularly 
after a journey, or other haid exercife; to which may alfo be joined diy-:ubbing with flannel or 
a coarfe towel. This advice is ftrongly fupported by an obfervation which every one heie muft 
have made, viz. that the Negroes, and the white natives, who ‘bathe every day, are rarely.or ever 
ubject to this diforder; and that warm bathing has generally.procured relief and eafe to patients 
labouring under it, when other remedies have failed. ‘Tiapham mentions a {pecific for it, which 
had been proved efficacious by a vaft number of trials; this is a fpecies of tthymalus, Br. p. 2 34+ 
called" by Pifo, Cajacia, p- 102. fnake-weed, or creeping-hairy-fpurge. It is a fmall, creeping, 
milky plant; its leaves not unlike thofe of mint, but longe: and nanower, of a dark- green colour; 


its ftalk inclining to a reddifhnefs, with fmall fibres or hairy 1adicles; between its leaf, at the. 


joints of the ftalk, the flowers come out in finall bunches, and of a gieen colour. It is common 
in all the dry favannahs of Jamaica, 

A drachm of the dried herb is given powdered in any convenient liquor, and repeated. once in 
ahree or fow houis till the ufual fymptoms abate; or it may be made into a fyrup, and given from 


one ounce to three, pro re natd; \ikewife in decoétions and cly{teis. He 1ecommends it.alfo to . 


be infufed or boiled in the medicated baths piepared for cafes cf this nature, 
with 
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with motion or hard drinking, by which fome acrimonious humour 
is lodged upon them. Sailors who tope half rum, half water, till 
they are fweating at every pore, and tumble almoft naked on the 
open deck, or in a fireet, and there fleep, expofed to the damps of 
the night air and dew; or white fervants on plantations, who follow 
the like fottifh practice; or others who are obliged to travel in the 
night, and after riding hard till a fweat is excited, come on a fudden 
to a fteep hill, or a river, which conftrains them to walk their 
horfes a gentle pace; or thofe who are chilled by a fudden rain; or 
who are too carelefs after violent dancing; all thefe perfons are liable 
to be affli@ed with fuch a fpafmodic diforder. Hence it appears, 
that it may proceed from a variety of caufes, and affect even the 
moft fober and temperate perfons, as is well known it does in Ja- 
maica; and the o/eum ricini, or nut-oil, which is ufed with fo much 
fuccefs in giving relief to thofe afflicted with it, owes perhaps its 
efficacy to the opening, foothing, lubricating nature of its operation, 
by which it {weeps away the acrid matter that was perpetually 
ftimulating, fupplies the want of mucus, to the abraded parts, and 
recompofes the nerves, in confequence of which the {pafm or con- 
vulfion ceafes. 

Let me now juft recapitulate, for it cannot be repeated too often, 
the deftrudtive effects of {pirituous liquors immoderately ufed; for 
ram, though lefs pernicious than any other, is not lefs noxious in 
the end, when drank in excefs for any confiderable time. 

When drank in this manner, they render the fibres of the body 
too rigid and tenfe. They communicate an acrimony to the animal 
fluids, and, not mingling freely with them, thicken, coagulate, 
and obftrucét their circulation, efpecially in the {maller veffels, 
They caufe the liver and mefenteric glands to become fchirrhous, 
render the bile tenacious and vifcid, deftroy the appetite, hinder the 
excretion of the urine, and produce difeafes that terminate in un- 
timely death [a]. The dropfy was formerly fo common in Ja- 

maica, 


[a] Their coirofive ation on the ftomach and bowels may be imagined, from the effeds 
obferved on the hogs in Germany fed with the diftillers wath; their guts aie fo rotted, that the 
inhabitants cannot make hogs-puddings with them, ‘To the fame caufe it is owing, that the 
fleth of fuch hogs becomes fo tender that it will not keep by faltng. 

It is a known obfervation of expert dealers in hair for wigs, that they can diftinguifh the diam- 
diinkers hair by the touch, finding it dry, harth, dead-ended, and unfit for ule: and in the fame 
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maica, that it went by the name of the country difeafes it drew its 
origin from the practice of inebriating with raw rum, which in 
thofe days was almoft the only fpirituous liquor the inhabitants 
were able to procure. It is now grown uncommon; the inhabi- 
tants are not only more temperate, but provide themfelves with 
Madeira wine, and a variety of other vinous liquors; drink lefs 
rum, and more diluted; perhaps too they are much improved in 
the art of diftillation, and have produced fome amendment in point 
of quality. 

One of the beft of all drinks for this climate is good water, mixed 
with a moderate quantity of found wine, as I have had before occae 
fion to remark; but as fome cautions are neceflary to dire@ the 
choice of fuch water as is be(t accommodated to health and di- 
geftions; or to inftruét the means of purifying and correcting it, 
when impregnated with noxious mineral or other particles; I fhall 
confider them in a feparate fection. 


WATER. 


manner it is that it fpoils the {tomach and bowels, the liver and lungs, and the whole body, of 
thofe unhappy perfons. Their ftomachs are contracted into half the common natwal fize, and 
hardened like leather that has been held to the fire; the confequence of which is a lofs of appe- 
tite, and a wafting confumption, 

The rage of mankind is fuch for thefe liquors, that it is almoft dangerous to fay any thing in 
their behalf, left it fhould be miftaken for an encouragement to peifeveie; and indeed it avails 
but little to preach up moderation in the ufe of them, to thofe who will fet no bounds to their 
fotiith habits from any fenfe of their ill confequence to health ; fuch beafts muft be reftrained 
by meer force and authority, and debarred from the means of procuring fo much as may do 
them injury, for they cannot or will not judge for themfelves within the line of common 
prudence. 

It appeared fiom admiral Kzowles*s orders, when he commanded a fleet at Boffon, that his men 
got drunk with New-England 1um at the rate of a thoujand in a day; and that 1400 New-England 
_ men were killed by it in two months; and in New Jerfey, where it is fold very cheap, the people 


are fo attached to ir, that in harveft-time they make it their bargain to have every man a pint a day, 
befides wages. 


Thofe commanders therefore cannot be too much applauded, who have the prudence and | 


humanity to oblige their men to drink fpirits Jargely diluted with water; which, as I have before 


taken notice, was practifed with the happieft effect by admiral Ve zon. Captain Elis attributed 
to the fame wife precaution, the uncommon fuccefs he had in bringing home, in the years 17 534) 
and 1755, all his white men, which were thirty-four, and thirtyefix in-health, from a Guiney voyage | 


of fifteen months, Hales on Ventilators. 


The fame precaution fhould be ufed by the commandeis of the regular troops, and the overfeers 
of plantations in Jamaica. Nothing can more plainly evince the fatal effects of thefe excefles, 
than the general appearance and untimely end of moft of the white men and Negroes employed 


in the diftilling-houfes, who, as they can fupply themfelves freely and without reftiaint, fo they | 


{vill immodeiate quantities of freth diftilled rum, piping hot from the worm; for they cannot 


fo. | 
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Water, in its natural ftate, is no where to be found entirely fimple 
and pure; but it is generally treated of by authors, under two 
heads, common, and mineral. Common water admits of all thofe 
various impregnations, which are not obvious to the {melt or tafte, 
and have no fenfible a&ion on the human body. The impregnations 
in mineral waters will affe&t the body, and health, according to 
the properties of the fubftances diflolved, or contained in them; and 
in proportion as the quantity of fuch heterogeneous particles be 
greater or lefs. But it is to be obferved, that this definition is not 
compleatly fatisfactory: there is a middle clafs of water, which is 
uncompounded with any mineral or foflile fubftance, and yet may 
contain particles imperceptible to the eye or tafte, different from 
what are ufually found in common water. It may, for example, con- 
tain the fubtile ova, or exuvie, of various infects, or a volatile gas, 


fo well procure any better. They are bloated, pallid, emaciated, without appetite, and generally 
die of dropfies or confumptions. 

The overfeer fhould never deliver an allowance of rum to the white fervants to ufe at their 
pieafure, unlefs he can rely on their difcretion and fobriety ; it ought to be ferved to them every 
day 1eady mixed with water; at leaft this might be the conftant fue penalty of their being ever 
found inebriated. 

The beft way of leaving off a habit of diam-drinking is, by degrees to mix water with the 
drams; to leffen the quantity of {pirit every day, and keep to the fame, or an encreafed quantity 
of water, till, in about the comfe of a week, no fpirit, or but very little, is ufed. 

By this means the paity will fuffer no inconvenience, hut reap great benefit, as has beer 
experienced by many. 

If any gnawing is left in the ftomach, a little warm broth is a good 1emedy. 

The appetite always incieafes after leaving off this cuftom of fwilling raw fpirit, unlefs by 
too long a continuance the tone of the ftomach is deftroyed. 

In this melacholy ftate, Pp 

Take One ounce of elixi: proprietatis. 
Three drachms of elixir of vitriol. 
One drachm of Minficht’s elixir of fteel: mix together. 

A teafpoonful of this mixture in a fmall wine-glafs of white-wine, or a cup of caiduus or 
chamomile tea, every morning and evening taken fatting, is recommended * for the benefit of 
thofe who have wifdom or refolution enough left to defift from a pernicious Exce/s in thefe 
liquors, which cannot be long perfifted in, without the greateft mifchief to health ; for fuch per- 
fons only it is meant ; and not for thofe infatuated wietches, who are blind to felf-prefervation, 
and wilfully rufh into their grave. i 

* Hales, 
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injurious to health. It 1s of confequence therefore, to have fome 
criteria, whereby to diitinguifh any noxious qualities contained in 
water, that fuch may be chofen as is beft adapted to preferve | 
health. Philofophy and experiment have inftruéted us in the | 
means of making the difcovery, in moft refpects ; and likewife have 
pointed out thofe waters, which deferve a preference before others, | 
for their lightnefs and falubrity. , 

OF all waters the atmofpherical, or rain water, is the moft light 
and fimple; yet even this is found to contain fome impregnations, 
difcoverable by a chemical procefs. Next to this, is {pring water; 
which varies in purity and goodnefs, according to the nature of the 
foil through which it percolates; what rifes amidft a rocky, gravelly, 
or chalky firatum, is generally moftefteemed. ‘The water of wells, 
f fed by a fubterraneous current, comes next in order; and improves, 
by ftanding for fome time expofed to the air before it is drank. 
River water is not- much to be recommended, unlefs fome 
previous cautions are ufed in depurating, and preparing it for 
ufe; but of all waters, fuch as is ftagnant, found in lakes, 
ponds, or ditches, is the very worft. I fhall now apply thefe 
diftinctions more particularly to Jamaica. The rain water here is 
experienced to be extremely light, pure, and wholefome, collected 
in thofe mountainous places where no fprings are at hand; pro- 
vided it is carried in clean gutters, into fome refervoir, or fhaded 
place, which is not expofed to the fun at any time, nor open to 
infe&ts for depofiting their eggs. When I was at St. John’s Town 
in Antigua, fome years ago, 1 obferved moft of the houfes were 
provided with cifterns, for receiving the rain water which fell on 
the roofs; thiswater, from the multitude of mufkeetos which bred 
in It, the lizards, cockroaches, and other animals, that had fallen in, 
and the dirt wafhed down from the houfe tops, was feculent, and 
almoft putrid. Such water, even boiling can fearcely accommo- 
date to health, ‘The water of many of the rivers in Jamaica is tur- — 
bid, from the frequent heavy fhowers that fallin the uplands, and 
flood them; in general therefore, their water ought to be kept for 
fome days, until the clayey and other impure particles are entirely 


fubfided, or that it is otherwife purified. The water of lagoons is 
i fo 
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fo fetid, that the fenfes will fufficiently caution: paar the ate. 

any of it into the ftomach. Shee 
The moft common impregnations in the Jamaica waters are, | 
On the South fide — a foifile muriatic falt, terrene particles, and 


particularly lime- ftone. 

On the North fide — Terrene, argillaceous, ftalactite matter, and 
chalk. 

There are likewife, of the mineral clafs, fuch as are known to. tbe 
impregnated with iron and fulphur; and others, that are fufpeCted to- 
contain copper, lead, or alluin. : 

1. BRACKISH, or Water impregnated with a Muriatic Salt, 

Is difcovered, by letting fall two or three drops of folution of filver 
(in aqua fortis) into a glafs of it; when, if there is ever fo fmall, a 
quantity of that falt, it will unite with the agua fortis, and caufe it 
to feparate from the filver, which will fall flowly in the form of a. 
white cloud; and if the proportion of the falt be large, the cloud: 
will have a curdled appearance, and a coerulean cait. | 

2. T'ERRENE Impregnation. 

A few drops of oil of tartar will difcover a fuperabundance of earthy 
matter, by caufing it to precipitate to the bottom of the glafs, in a: 
whitith cloud or fediment. 

3. Catcarious and SraLacric Matter. 

Syrup of violets detects alcaline as well as acid particles; come 
municating to the water a greenifh tinge, if an alcali, and red, if an. 
acid peelamnisates: 

4. VITRIOLIC, CHALYBEATE, or JRON. 

The milder acids, as vinegar and Jemon-juice, poured into a 
chalybeate water, give ita fweetith tafte. But the principal teft of 
the iron impregnation, isthe black colour it ftrikes with a vegetable 
aftringent, as tinélure of galls; and the purple caft when an alcaline 
falt, or lime water is added to the a(lringent; and which is- of: 
deeper hue in proportion to the larger mixture of the alcali. The 
galls of which the tinéture is made, for purfuing this experiment, 
fhould be blue, of the ftrongeft kind, freth and found. 

5 SULPHUR 
is diftinguifhed by the tafte, and ey of the fediment ; 


and by the waters {triking a black colour, with a few drops of: 
folution. 
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folution of Jaccharuim faturni in water 5 or folution of lead in the | 
nitrous acid; by its fudden tarnifhing of filver; and by the fetid. 
fmell refembling a rotten egg, or {cowerings of a foul gunbarrel, on 
dropping in folution of alcalis. 
; 6. CoPPER. | 
This is difcovered by fpirit of fal ammoniac, made with quick+ | 
lime; which, if the {malleft particles of copper are prefent in the 
water, caufe it to aflume a very beautiful blue colour. Iron preci- | | 
pitates this metal. A plate of iron laid in water, impregnated with | 
copper, will foon be covered with an incruftation of it. 
7. LEAD 
is not a native impregnation of mineral waters; it is generally | 
found in the earth united with fulphur in form cf an ore. - Waters, | | 
impregnated with its ruft or mineral vapour, ftrike a pink or red. 
colour with aqua fortis, and are highly poifonous ; for which reafon, | 
on liquor fhould ever be kept in leaded cifterns or other veffels, either | 
for drink or preparing food. That lead, when diffolved by fire, or 
corroded by an acid, emits poifonous effuvia, is fufficiently fhewn 
by the difeafes incident to plumbers and painters. But much lef) 
heat than is required for melting lead, is capable of detaching fuch 
pernicious effuvia. The heat in the bowels of the earth in this. 
climate may be juftly fufpeted, efpecially in Liquanea, and other | 
parts where lead ore has been found to work this effe&; fo far at 
lea{t as to impregnate any {prings of water, which circulate among | 
this ore. Water alone, if not perfe€tly pure, is a fufficient agent to} 
caufe a folution of the metallic poifon; and has been found by ex- | 
perience to imbibe it largely. The noted colic of Amfterdam,, 
which for a long time eluded the fearch of phyficians with refpe@ | 
to its caufe, took its rife from this poifonous impregnation of the} 
rain water, which was collected in leaden refervoirs, after firft 
lodging on flat leaded houfe roofs, upon which the leaves of trees} 
had fallen in great abundance about autumn. ‘Thefe excited a fer-. 
mentation, which corroded the lead, and contaminated the water.. 
Tronchin relates that whole families were feized with this dreadful | 
colic: eleven perfons fell ill with it at once in one houfe; who,, 
upon new covering the roof with other materials, and changing their 
water, recovered. Dr. Baker fufpeéts, that the lead ufed about the: 


works) 


| 
| 


| 
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works in our plantations, where fugar and rum are made, isa principal 
caufe of the Weft-India colic, or belly-ache. But in this con- 
jecture he feems to be greatly miftaken; for, if this was true, the 
effects would always be ceitain and invariable; and thofe only 
would be fubje€ to that malady, who fwallowed rum and fugar in 
the largeft quantities, which does not agree with obfervation or ex- 
perience; fince many are fubje& to it, who never drink any rum, 
and eat but very little fugar. The drinkers of new rum are the 


_ moft fubjeé to it, the reafon of which I have endeavoured to ex- 


plain. Befides, the caufe is not proportioned to the fuppofed 
effect. It is true the mill-bed is covered with lead; but the metal 
fuffers no abrafton, as in a Devonthire cyder-mill, to which the 
Doétor’s idea perhaps compared it. ‘The cane liquor does not reft 
upon it long enough, or with preffure enough, toaét upon the metal; 
it falls in {mall quantities, and keeps on its progrefs, in a gentle 
{mooth current to the gutter, which is commonly made of folid 
wood hollowed; and where one gutter joins another, the joint is 
fometimes covered for the {pace of two or three inches with a piece 
of lead, though more generally with clay. Two or three fuch 
gutters at moft are commonly long enough to reach the receiver im 
the boiling houfe, which is made entirely of wood; and there the 
liquor remains to fettle, till it is wanted for the copper. If any ill 
effect can be fuppofed to arife from this metal in the procefs, it can 
only happen from what is laid round the rim of the coppers, 
where it undergoes a conftant great heat; and might poflibly com- 
municate its effuvia to the liquor, whenever it is fuffered to boil fo 
high as to come in contact with it. This the boilers in fome 
meafure prevent, by beating it conftantly down with their fkim- 
mers; however it might be advifeable, never to lay the lead low in 
the coppers. In the diftilling houfe, this metal is never uted in any 
fhape; and, therefore, the rum cannot be fufpected to be impreg - 
nated with any of its efluvia, except what may come in the fkim- 
mings, which are but a fmal] part of the liquor ufed in diftilling rum. 
Whether the fkimmings have any fuch impregnation, is a fact very 
queftionable, and not very probable; but againtt a partial degree of 
impregnation, the oleaginous and laxative principles of {ugar appear 
to be a fufficient prefervative ; and hence it is found, that they wha 

5 eat 
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eat pan fugar, which is the hard cruft formed about the mouth of 
the tache, and which cannot well be taken off without {craping att 
the fame time into the very fubftance of the lead, do not fuffer any) 
of thofe fpafmodi¢ fymptoms in their bowels after eating it, which) 
the ruft or effuvia of this metal are apt to caufe, when combinéd| 
with things which are not qualified to correct their natural effects. | 
Dr. Cremer obfeived, that the potters at Ofterhout near Breda, 
though conftantly employed in glazing earthen veflels, were rarely + 
afrected with any diforder in their bowels; which exemption he) 
attributes to the large quantities of butter and fat bacon, which are 
their ordinary food; fo experience has taught the labourers in lead| 
mines, to fortify their ftomach, and inteftines, with fat broths, and| 
duch like un&uous aliments, which are antidotes to this poifon.. 

The vapour arifing from the fmelted ore at the mines in Mendip 
Hills, in Somerfetfhire, 1s fo poifonous, that if it {weeps the ground 
adjacent, it affects the grafs in fuch a manner, as to deftroy cattle | 
or fheep that browze on it. There is a jught, or light fubftance, | 

which floats in the fmoak; and this, if it chances to mix with the. 
water in which the ore is wafhed, and carried away with the ftream, 
as faid to have deftroyed cattle, that have drunk of it after a current | 
of three miles. 

The diforders to which the workmen are fubje&, are pains in the 
f{tomach, violent contorfions of the bowels, obftinate coftivenefs, 
afthmas, and fhertnefs of breath, vertigos, paralytic affections, | 
Jofs of appetite, ficknefs, and frequent vomitings. | 

The foil about thefe mines is red and ftoney; and the ftones 
wathed by the brooks and {prings, are of a reddith caft and very 
ponderous: I cannot precifely anfwer, whether the foil about the 
Liquanea lead mines has a conformity in this refpect. It feems, 
from the foregoing account, that a {trong degree of heat is required 
to difengage this pernicious fume ; the fubterraneous heat is fufficient 
for fuch an effect in fome places, where there are Jfrrata of particles 
qualified to produce it by their fermentative ation. No doubt too, 
but {tones containing this mineral, if lying upon and very near the 
furface expofed to a Tropical fun, may caufe this poifonous vapour to 
be emitted or perfpired in fome degree; and, mixing with the air, 
may render it unwholefome; but we bave no certain proof, that 

2 any 
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any fuch effect happens about the lead mines of Liguanea. This 
merits a further inveftigation; and likewife the {prings, or ftreams, 
which pafs among them, ought to be carefully examined. It ap- 
peared, from Mr. Mufchenbrock’s experiment, that lead is the 
fooneft rarefied of all metals; .its expanfion with the fingle flame of 
a lamp being (compared with iron) as one hundred and fifty-five to 
eighty: which is nearly double; fo that: its parts are evidently li- 
able to be affected by a very fmall portion of heat. And we find, 
that milled lead, when expofed to the action of the fun in Jamaica, 
by being improperly made ufe of, inftead of fheet-lead, for co- 
vering gutters and valleys on the roofs of buildings, very foon 
blifters, cracks, and becomes leaky. 
3 | 8. ALLUM. 

Waters which contain it difcover themfelves, on evaporation, by 
their auftere, aftringent tafte. They change vegetable blues (as 
fyrup of violets frefh-made) to a red colour; but, if the fyrup is. 
old, to a green. An addition of .lime-water deepens the green. 
They alfo coagulate milk. Bricks harden the fofteft water, and 
give it an alluminous impregnation. The practice therefore of 
lining wells with brick is {uppofed improper. 

But, on the other hand, about a quarter of an ounce of allum, 
powdered, and thrown to every fix or feven gallons of turbid, 
muddy water, will, in about an hour or two, render it perfectly pure 
and tranfparent. Nor does any inconvenience refult from the allum. 
I€ is not only an excellent purifier of fuch water, but is thought, 
in hot climates, to cool the body, and brace up its relaxed fibres. 

There are other methods likewife recommended for purifying 
water. In Jamaica, the people of Spanifh Town keep their rivei- 
water in feveral large jars, where it fettles and depofites a fediment 
in about twenty-four or thirty-four hours. Some families have 
three, or more; which, being taken in turn, well cleanfed, and 
replenifhed regularly, fupply them with a very pure and light 
water inferior to none. 

Very foul water may be purified by letting it percolate through 
fand ftowed in half-puncheons, ‘or tubs made on purpofe; with 
{mall holes two or three inches above their lower end, guarded 
with a piece of hair-cloth, doubled on the infide, to prevent any 
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of the fand from dripping out with the water, which may be col-_ | 
Je&ted in a receiver placed underneath. The fand ufed for this. 
purpofe fhould be fhifted now and then, perfeétly clear from: dirt, | | 
and free from all mixture of fea-fand. Several of thefe fand- | 
{trainers might be provided where a large fupply ts required. And | 
thus any perfon may have no bad fubftitute, where a natural {pring 
isnot to be met with. Brackifh water might be very much de- | 
purated, if not wholly corrected, by this method: but, fhould this. 
fail, a very pure element may be obtained with a common ftill,. 
even from fea water; and, for this procefs, Dr. Hales advifes. 
powdered chalk, in the proportion of half an ounce to a gallon of 
water, to be from time to time put in at a hole in the upper pare 
of the ftill, below the head, to prevent the rifing of the fpirit of | 
the bittern, which would caufe a difagreeable tafte; this hole to: 
be immediately clofed, to prevent any abatement of the quantity 
diftilled. The fame ingenious gentleman invented the tin air-box, | 
full of holes; by blowing through which, with a pair of common | 
bellows, the moft ftinking water may be fweetened; the frefh 
ftreams of air thus thrown in, and difperfed throughout the ven= 
tilated water, caufing the putrid vapourto afcend, and efcape from 
it: and, by this method, a whole butt of ftinking water has been 
corrected in the fpace of an hour. Nothing is more likely to difpofe. 
the body for the reception of diforders, than water filled with putrid | 
particles. It is worth the experiment, whether even lagoon water 

may not be rendered potable, after being firft well {ftrained, by 
tranfmitting fhowers of frefh air through it. The failors, belong- | | 
ing to the merchant-fhips which load at this ifland, will very fre- | 
quently, out of meer lazinefs or ignorance, fill their cafks with 
brackifh water, taken up at the mouth of a river, or even with 
Jagoon water ; rather than be at the pains to procure what is fweet | 
and wholefome. There is fcarcely a harbour in the ifland,. indeed 
} do not know of above one; where a {upply may not be had of 
‘good water. This carelefs pradtice, and the want of cleanfing 
their cafks before they are filled, may probably have often bred 
fluxes and other diforders among the crews of thefe fhips: | 
The lagoon water, being the conftant feminary’ for mufkeetos; 
is loaded with the eggs-and-dead bodies: of thefe infects. It fwarms, 
| befides, 
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befides, with numbers of other animalcule'; and is farther cor- 
rupted with ftinking aquatic plants and filthy ooze (r).) ele “as 
difficult to exclude mufkeetos from water referved for ufe, with- 
out keeping the mouth of the jar covered with a piece of ofnabrig, 
or other cloth, which may hinder them from penetrating, at the 
fame time not wholly excluding the admiffion of frefh air. ‘They 
depofite their eggs in river-water, and in. cifterns.. I have even 
known them hatch in lime-water: but, when the eggs are hatched, 
the young ones are very confpicuous to the eye, and appear like 
little tad-poles. _Whenever the water is fufpeéted to contain them, 
it is carefully f{trained, for drinking, through a clean linen cloth 
three or four times doubled. The Spaniards generally made ufe 
of percolating flones; and, indeed, many perfons now ufe them 
in Jamaica. They tranfmit an exceeding pure, and very cool 
water; but the procefs is rather tedious, where a large quantity is 
every day wanted. Moft people here put out of doors, in a fhaded 
place (the more open to the wind, the better), feveral {mall un- 
glazed jars, with water; which is always cooleft in thofé whofe 
texture is fo loofe as to admit part of the water to penetrate through, 
and appear in a conftant moifture on their outfide; the evaporation, 
no doubt, contributing greatly to the coolnefs of the fluid within, 
by carrying off the heated, rarefied particles. inceffantly. 

Cool water may juftly be regarded in this climate as medicinal, 
and neceflary either to preferve health or reftore it. Many perfons, 
afflicted with putiid fevers, have even recovered by no other re- 
medy; and, in thefe diforders, it is remarkable with what ea- 
gernefs and pleafure the patient will drink cold water in preference 
to fubacid liquors, or any other. ‘The natives drink it almoft uni- 
verfally. Sir Hans Sloane mentions it as the cuftom, when he was 
here, to take a glafs of it every morning at getting out of bed; 
and he judges it extremely conducive to health, as it not only may 
cool the inflamed blood, creating a rheumatifm (very often taken 
for, arid almoft always joined with, the belly-ach), but it may 
alfo clear the bowels of fome four or fharp matter, which may 
happen to lodge in their cells. He therefore efteems good water to 


{r] A dead lizard being put into a tub of frefh rain-water, the water became putrid in about 


twelve hours. fs 
462 be 
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be the moft wholefome drink of any; obferving, very juftly, that | 
{pirits, wine, beer, ale, cyder, and all other vinous and fermented | 
liquors, inflame the blood, and load the ftomach with phlegm, | 
caufing hiccoughs with their fharpnefs, and difordering the head, 
It muft be underftood, however, that, when water is ufed as the. 
only beverage in a hot climate, it ought to be as pure as poflible; | 
and that acefcent fubftances, fuch as vegetables, fhould make a 
conftant part of the water-drinker’s food, im order to avoid that | 
putrefcency of the bodily humours which a total water and fleth 
diet, without the corre@tion of vinous acids, or the antifeptic air 
of vegetables, would probably generate. We find, accordingly, 
that although the natives in this climate feldom drink any other | 
~ Jiquor, except cool, pure water; yet they make their principal | 
daily meal confift chiefly of vegetables in their pepper-pots; eat | 
plantains, yams, and cocos, inftead of bread; and are fond of 
fallads, fruits, and fugared preparations. ; | 

The great axiom of health among the natives of the Weft-Indies | 
(as Rouppe well obferves) is, “« fo keep the body open, to drink © 
«¢ water, and not ta indulge in exceflive venery.’” But I muft re- | 
mark, that, of thefe three cautions, the laft is the leaft attended to, 
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HAVING now confidered the beft means of preferving health 
in this climate under the feveral general heads propofed, it may | 
be neceflary, perhaps, that I fhould make fome apology for having 
trefpaffed thus far upon the province of phyficians. Some, who | 
obferve that I have founded the rules prefcribed on the opinions of — 
many among the ableft of the faculty, will acknowledge the weight | 
of authority from whence they come recommended. Others will, | 
at leaft, have the candour to allow, that any inaccuracy, or error, — 
betrayed in the afforting of them, may be pardoned, for the fake of | 
their utility, and the objec in view, which is no other than that 
ef promoting the health and happinefs of this colony. For the 
reft, I fhall gratefully be one of the foremoft in offering my thanks | 
and applaufes to any gentleman of the faculty refident here, who — 
fhall bend his thoughts to this important fubject, and give the 
public a more elaborate and ufeful detail of the means whereby the 
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diforders, incident to the climate, may beft be prevented, or re- 
medied. For what can bea more pra:fe-worthy tafk, than the 
God-like difpenfation of health to the fick, life to the dying, relief 
to the miferable? It is not a little extraordinary, that, among all 
the gentlemen eminent and learned in the medical profeffion, 
who have practifed in this ifland, not one of them fhould have 
publithed his fentiments on its difeafes, and the remedies found 
moft efficacious in the cure of them, at leaft not within thefe 
fixty or feventy years paft. The only treatife, I ever faw, was 
compofed by Dr. Trapham, who refided here long ago. Dr. 
Patrick Brown, who printed a natural hiftory of the ifland in the 
year 1756, gave his fubfcribers affurance of a fecond volume, 
which was to contaim differtations upon climates, atmofpheres, 
and difeafes, the yellow and remittent fevers, and worm-dilorders ; 
with a particular application of thefe fubjef&ts to Jamaica: but this 
gentleman has not hitherto thought proper to comply with his 
engagement. Isit becaufe feveral celebrated phyficians, as Hillary, 
Biffet, Lind, and others, have publifhed their opinions already, 
that our Jamaica profeflors of the healing art have, through mo- 
defty, been filent? If it be a modeft relutance, we may defervedly 
call it a pudor malus, a blameable diffidence, which brings fome re- 
proach on their underftanding, if not on their humanity; for, 
Scire tuum nthil ef, nifi tefcire hoe ferat alter. 

And although thefe learned precurfors mentioned may have han-~ 
dled the fubject with much {kill and accuracy; yet it cannot be 
denied but much ftill remains to be faid: for the {cience of phyfic, 
like other human ftudies, is far too complex in its nature, and ad- 
mits too comprchenfive a variety of obfervation and experience, to 
derive more than a partial, progreffive improvement from the prac< 
tice of many phyficians, event applying their thoughts to it incef+ 
fantly during their lives. After a feries of ages, it is perceived {tlk 
yery fhort of perfe&tion; but it may be gradually brought nearer 
and nearer to that ftate, by the concurrent obfervation, practice, and 
experiment, of a multitude of intelligent men, rather thar of two 
or three. Befides, although the geera of the difeafes, moft mortal 
in the Weft-Indies, may perhaps be well defined and diftinguifhed ; 


yet, in the extenfive range of atmofpheres, and countries compre- 
hended 
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hended within that part of the globe, there muft neceflarily happen | 
a diverfity in the fpecies, a deviation of fymptoms, and a confe-_ 
quential obligation to treat them differently, according to the va- | 


rious feafons and fituations. 


Thus, for example, the putrid fevers of the Weft-Indies may ap- | 
pear with different fymptoms at Jamaica, than have been obferved | 


at Barbadoes, at Tobago, at Surinam, at Porto Bello, or the Ha- 


vannah. It may be requifite, according to the feafon of the year, | 
to vary the precautions in avoiding, as well as the precepts for re- | 


moving, them. In the Northernmoft parts of the Torrid Zone, 
thefe and other difeafes may differ from, and call for a mode of 
treatment materially altered from what might be abfolutely proper 


in, fituations under or very near to the Equator. That fuch a pub- | 
lication is much wanted is, in no refpe€t, more confpicuous than in | 
the ill fuccefs (too often the child of ignorance) which, to the de- | 
ftruction of many inhabitants every year, has accompanied the | 


practice of fome homicides in this country. 


If every phyfician here, of good education and ability, was to 
publith the fruits of his knowledge and practice, his work would | 
fall into many hands, and prevent much of the mifchief likely to — 


happen from thofe, who, wanting fuch a guide, are continually in 
error. But, inftead of this, we obferve with regret, that, when 
an experienced gentleman of the faculty has died here, or removed 
from the ifland, his treafure of experimental knowledge has been 
buried with him, or paffed away to another country, where, from 
difference of climate, it becomes ufelefs. 


If to ref{cue one man only from impending death can yield un- | 


{peakable pleafure to a benevolent heart ; how infinitely fuperior | 
mutt be his fatisfaction, who, whilft he communicates the means | 


by which thoufands, perhaps, of his fellow-creatures may be faved 
from extremity of torture and diftrefs, refleéts a moment, that, by. 
fo doing, he builds a monument that will tranfmit his name with 
eulogy to future generations! that the happy refult of his {kill does 
not perifh with him! but that, after his body ceafes from exiftence, 
he may continue {till the author of health, life, and eafe, to lateft 
poiterity } 


To 
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To lay the foundation of unceafing benefit to mankind in this 
way, is a work of the nobleft ambition that can infpire the human 
mind. How applauded is the patriotifm and benevolence of thofe 
princes, who have erected bridges, formed roads, cut navigable 
canals, made fecure harbours, and executed other plans of great 
public utility! They are defervedly ftyled the fathers and friends 
of their country. Nor lefs fo the phyfician; who is really a father 
to thofe who enjoy their life through his means. : 

Opifer per orbem dicor was thought an epithet the moft honour- 
able of any to be conferred on the fabulous god of phyfic; and not 
undefervedly ; for, if there is a being upon earth to whom divine 
honours could, without impropriety, be offered, it isa learned, vir- 
tuous, and communicative phyfician.. 

To defcribe the ftate of phyfick in this ifland, would be an: invi- 
dious tafk. It is happily fupplied with feveral men of great abi- 
lity. But, as every plantation. requires what is-called a dofor, it is 
needlefs to obferve, that there are too many pretenders to the 
fcience, as in other countries, the practice not being as yet put 
under any regulation by law. It may be fome amufement to my 
reader to be prefented with the hiftory of a Jamaica quack; not 
that he is to regard it as an epitome of all the practitioners. Qui 
eapit, itle facit. To a few it may be applicable; but, for the credit 
ef human nature, I declare it is not applicable to any confiderable 
number. Mr. Apoxem, the hero of my narrative, was the fon of a 
houfe-carpenter in London. At the age of twelve, he was put ta 
a grammar-{chool; and, at fifteen, removed from thence, and ap- 
prenticed to an apothecary, of mean circumftances, and very little 
bufinefs; but he was an. old acquaintance of the father, and a 
member. of a. weekly porter-club,. where they had regularly met 
each other for twenty. years, and contracted a {trict friendfhip. 
During: the firft three years of apprenticefhip, Mr. Apozem had. 
no other employment except to ferape and /weep out the fhop every 
morning, cléan bis mafter’s foes, and go on. errands; and, when he 
had’ juft: attained his nineteenth year, his matter unfortunately, 
dying: by. one of his own: naufeous compofitions, inadvertently. 
fwallowed, he returned:to his father’s houfe, where he continued: 


perfectly idle for about a twelvemonth ; when an opportunity of- 
| fered 
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fered of getting him provided for, that he might no longer lie a | 
burthen on bis father’s hands, who was extremely poor, and had a’ | 
numerous family to maintain. ‘This was effected through the good | 
office of another member of the club (which fhews the utility of | 
fuch inftitutions); who, on being appointed captain to a Guiney 
tiader, readily offered to take Apozem with him, in quality of 
furgeon. This being chearfully aflented to, the young doctor was 
properly equipped for the occafion, and foon after entered on the 
voyage. They took in three hundred flaves, and failed from the 

coaft, bound to the Jamaica market. The firft great exploit, per- 
formed by Mr. Apozem, was in diminifhing the number of mouths 
on board; and fo effectually did he exercife his {kill, that, by the 
time they had reached their deftined port, he regiftered no lefs than 
eighty Blacks, and nine white feamen, on his dead ft. ‘This won- 
derful difpatch made the captain extremely anxious to look out for 
fomething on fhore more proportioned to his great abilities; for he 
wifely apprehended, that a longer continuance on board might pro- 
bably leave the fhip without hands to navigate her. He therefore 
gained the intere{t of the merchant to whom he was configned, 
The merchant had a proper regard for the fhip-owners, and foon 
found means to engage Mr. Apozem in the fervice of an honeft 
planter who dealt with him; and who, conceiving the higheft Opi- 
nion of Mr. Apozem’s {kill and knowledge, from the many enco- 
miums that were lavifhly given both by the captain and merchant, 
{tipulated fo handfome a falary, that Apozem quitted the fea with- 
out the fmalleft hefitation. 

Mr. Apozem, foon after his entering upon this new fcene of 
bufinefs, difdained to confine his carnage merely to the family with 
whom he refided. The firft ftep he took, after looking about him 
a little, was to extend his practice, as much as he could, among 
other families and plantations; fome of which were not lefs than | 
thirty miles diftant from his employer’s habitation: fo that, in 
about fix or eight months, he was continually upon the high-trot, 
riding poft, and {preading depopulation far and wide. His prin- 
cipal inftruments of death were mercury and opium, ever miftakenly 
applied, and injudicioufly combined. Liguid laudanum was his 
ready help in time of need, and ftood his ignorance in great ftead. 
Whenever 
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_ Whenever at a lofs to find out theidauie, or nature, of a diftemper 
4 (which generally was the cafe), adéfe of laudanum was the firft 
piece of artillery he brought into the field, to begin the attack. If 
the fymptoms {till left him doubtful, repetatur dofus! Jaudanum 
again, either per fe, or jumbled with a new mixture, to raife the 
credit of his fkill, and prevent deteGtion. Thus the flege went 
brifkly on, with laudanum, to the end of the campaign, until the 
patient’s life, or conftitution at leaft, was fairly fapped, and com- 
pelled to furrender at difcretion. As opium was his grand {pecific 
for all hyfterical and nervous ailments, as well as others where the 
fymptoms puzzled the doctor’s imagination; fo mercury was lugged 
in by the head and fhoulders, to fave his credit, in all cafes of cu- 
ticular eruptions, belly-achs, and topical inflammations. If mer- 
cury failed, after a bill of one or two hundred piftoles, « The de- 
« vil’s in this obftinate difeafe!” cried Apozem ; ¢* it is not, fure, 
«in the power of phyfic to conquer it! There’s no remedy left, 
‘¢ Sir, but to flee to Bath, or change the climate!” This was the 
laft refource of his art; for he reafoned thus: ** I thould be a con- 
«‘ fummate blockhead, indeed, to put the finifhing ftroke to this 
‘«¢ bufinefs, and fo blow myfelf up at once. No! let my patient 
ss perifh at Bath, or on the road thither! or fail for Britain, and die 
«in his hammock! If death fhould lay hold of him, after he is 
«“ difcharged out of my hands, thou canft not fay I did it!’ ‘Thus 
argued Mr. Apozem ; and thus did he extricate himfelf from many 
a troublefome fcrape. It was a great misfortune to the public, that 
his father had not kept him long enough at fchool to acquire a 
fmattering of Latin: it was, indeed, no lefs inconvenient to him- 
felf, and multiplied his difficulties on many occafions. But true 
genius leaps over every ftumbling-bfock ; and, what he could not 
conftrue with the help of Cole’s diétionary, he always guefled ‘at 
as well as he was able. Noman, furely, could have done more. 
It is needlefs to fay, that he never boafted his fkill in decyphering 
a common formula, or Latin prefcription. He condemned the 
folly of writing receipts for health in an unknown tongue; and one 
might as well have fent him an infcription'tdken from one of the 
ruins at Palmyra. After puzzling his brain for ‘half an hour in 
vain, to difcover the meaning, he ufually mixed up fome horrid 
Vou. . 4F hotchpot 
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hotchpot of his-own invention, in order to comply with vulgar pre- | 
judice, and leave no reom to fufpec& that he had not compleated a | 
grammatical and claffical. education. It was enough for him, if | 
he could but luckily explain the laft words of a prefcription, to | 
diftinguith a fiat bolus from a’ fiat haujtus. Under the aufpices of | 
thefe qualifications, the following efcape of apatient may be con- | 
fidered as almoft miraculous. A certain gentleman. was troubled | 
with an eruption on his fkin; and, having a {mattering of medical | 
knowledge, he took upon him to be his own phyficsan, wrote a | 
Latin prefcription for a, liniment, in which /w/ph. vivum was the 
principal ingredient; and. difpatched # to. be made up by Mr, 
Apozem. Our hero pored over. it for fome time with great at- 
tention; and, concluding at length that fulph. vioum and argent. | 
vivum were coufin-germans, compounded a mercurial ointment; | 
with which the patient unthinkingly befmeared‘himfelf from head 
to foot: but, ina fhort time, he became convinced of his error; 
the eruption ftruck in; he gave himfelf up for a dead man; and, 
indeed, did not come off without a violent fit of illnefs, which had 
nearly coft him his life. I cannot, without horror, reflect on the 
multitudes who have quietly defcended into their grave, leaving the 
frauds impofed upon them undetected. It was always a maxim with 
Mr. Apozem, ‘“that the dead tell no tales.”—*« My. reputation,” 
(thought he) “is fafe, under the authority of a cufemper which 
‘¢ is aften known to be mortal. But, if that won’t ferve my turn, 
“J’ll fay the patient was /ulzy, and determined not to live; or 
‘‘ that he was faint-hearted; or hada bad habit of body; or had 
«lived too free in his youth; or wanted a famen; or that fome- 
«« thing broke within him; or—any other reafon why.’’. Under 
fuch prudent falvos did Mr, Apozem;.‘* not having the fear of 
‘s God before his eyes, but maved and feduced by the inftigation of 
«the Devil,” go on to ravage and deftroy the human {fpecies, 
with. as--ittle remorfe and fhame as Alexander the Great, or the 
greateft flaughterers of antiquity. His utmoft, dread was the de- 
cline of fuch bloody. bufinefs; his principal with, the quick fale 
and. confumption of his drugs, which were retten or . fophifticated : 
though, bad as they were, he generally madea profit of one, thou- 
{and per cent. upon them in ie retail way. The fale of thefe poifons 

formed 
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formed the moft gainful part of his bufinefS ; though he was, oc- 
cafionally, a phyfician, apothecary, furgeon, man-midwife, dentitt, 
phlebotomift, farrier, &c. He profefled every branch, knew as 
much of one as of another, underftood none: and, thus accoutred, 
he was ready at all calls, and engaged in the cure of diftempers, 
whofe names he had never heard before. He had a -happy ‘manner 
of difcuffing the rationale ‘of any difeafe, of which I thall give a 
fpecimen that does him honour. He was fitting one day by the 
bed-fide of his patient, whom the hero had over-dofed with a pur- 
gative, which caufed fifteen evacuations in a few. hours; and, the 
irritation {till continuing, the very mucus of his bowels came away. 
The patient, ‘alarmed-at this appearance, languid and almoft {pent, 
having taken no fuftenance all the day, for want of fome refpite 
from his agony, requefted..the do¢tor to inform him of the caufe 
of the laft mucilaginous difcharge. .« Oh,”’ quoth Apozem, with 
an air of moft folemn fagacity, «it is nothing more than the fuper- 
‘¢ fluous juices of .the blood, Sir, which are following the operation 
“of the bolus, Sir; ’tis'a fure diagnoftic that ‘the medicine has 
*« worked critically, and that the morbid acrimony of the prime 
‘* vig is depurated from the abdominal emunétories.” Mr. Apozem 
continued in this ftrain till hevhad talked his patient faft afleep by 
dint of hard words; in which comfortable ftate he foftly left him, 
to recruit his wafted f{pirits. 

Mr. Apozem: was a profefied enemy to regular phyficians, be- 
caufe’ none, who valued their good name and reputation, would be 
concerned with him; for they never could have the {fatisfactory 
affurance, that a fingle ingredient of their prefcriptions would ever 
enter into Mr. Apozem’s manufactures. It was impoffible they 
could meet with fuccefs; for, when they preferibed one thing, 
Apozem was fure to compound and adminifter fomething very dif- 
ferent: fo that, in defpight of all their leaining and affiduity, the 
patient was morally fure of dying. When the manner of the 
death came to be the fubject of converfation, Apozem laid it, with 
a thrug of his fhoulders, at the phyfician’s door: ‘ the poor man 
«¢ died regularly!” After a few fuch examples, the prefcriber loft 
his bufinefs; and Apozem was fent for in his ftead. I have-often 
thought, that, confidering the defolation which Apozem {pread 
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through the-country, and the many hundred viétims which he facri- | 
ficed every year,. there arifes a very ftrong evidence of the falubrity of | 
the climate, which of itfelf is pregnant with but few endemial difeafes ; 
and thefe-are pretty well underftood by phyficians of any tolerable 
education‘and. experience; fo that, had it not been for the activity of | 
Mr. Apozem,.the proportion of fuch as might have owed their exit 
faicly and truly to the climate, during the time he flourifhed here, | 
would have been too infignificant to caufe the fmalleft furprize. | 
Mrs. Apozem (for our hero thought meet to take unto him a wife, | 
in hopes of making fome reparation to fociety for the thoufands he had 
fent out of the world) was a religious, good fort of a woman, and | 
would very often give him wholefome admonition. <‘ I would ad- | 
¢¢ yife you, my dear Mr. Apozem, faid fhe, to turn from ‘your evil | 
‘© ways, and honeftly confefs your ignorance, by refufing to prefcribe | 
‘© for diforders, to which you know you are as much a. ftranger as. | 
c myfelf. Surely this would be more humane in you, than to go on | 
at this rate, wilfully and confcioufly adminiftering your flops to the — 
‘« deftru€tion of your fellow creatures. Ignorance is never criminal, 
** except when it does mifchief; and.then, if .it is unchecked, God only | 
‘* knows where it will ftop. It is true, you think to fupprefs your — 
qualms of confcience by alledging, that you do not difpenfe your 
«* ftuff with a downright dire& intention to wound or kill; but,.if the 
effect is generally hurtful, what does your intention. fignify. in the 
‘* fight of God? If you was to ftand in: the middle of a- crowds with a | 
‘ Toaded gun in. your hand, and. difcharge it with your eyes fhut, | 
would this acquit you of the damage that.enfued; you might fay, 
T took no aim, I pofitively did not fire at any particular perfon, and 
therefore did not intend to kill the poor man who happened to be > 
‘* {truck with the ball: but, I am afraid, this excufe would not fatisfy 
‘a jury, they would moft undoubtedly call it murder, and, after all 
the logic of your diftin@ion, you certainly, my dear, would be 
‘¢ banged, which heaven forbid! for in fhort, although you did not 
‘ pofitively intend to. kill Dick or Tom, yet you confcioufly. did an 
act, which,.your own mind muft have fuggefted, was. not-perfedlly: 
innocent, confidering the fatal effeé& it would in all human probabi- 
lity occafion.” Mr. Apozem ufed to hear thefe harangues pretty 
frequently, and fometimes he would even promife amendment; .but fo 
4 flinty 
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flinty was his breaft become by inveterate habit, that the dyitig groans 
of a patient never coft him a fingle pang; and he grew more hardened 
in proportion as he fuffered no lofs, either in bufinefs or charaéer,’ 
from fuch misfortunes; fo fertile was his inventiony in fhifting the 
blame from his own hands.. Thus, like a fkilful archer, he dealt his 
arrows from behind a bufth, ‘whilft, . 

ss Saevit atrox Vol/cens, nec. teli confpicit ufquam - 
¢¢ Audctorem.” | 

<¢ Volfcens ftorm’d, nor found 
‘© ‘The:daring author of the diftant wound.” 

He never voted the calling in a‘ phyfician, till his patient lay at the’ 
very laft gafp, drenched with his-deadly potions beyond the falvation 
of medicine; and hence always:drew the advantage of ‘proclaiming, - 
‘* that. death and the phyfician generally came-into a fick room toge- 
‘© ther.’ His rule-for vifiting, is not the Jeaft curious part of his ceco--- 
nomy : -whenever -he was fent for, his maxim was, to meaftire the de- 
lay of fetting out, and the length of the -vifit, ‘“ according’ to the 
‘¢ ftrength and length of the patient’s purfe:” If he faw reafon to ex- 
pect a handfome gratuity; ora long‘ bill, he ufed to feud upon the 
wings of the wind, and was at-the-pattent’s wrift in‘a trice. Heé held, 
that “ putting any interrogatories to fick perfons, was only perplexing. 
«¢ their minds, already too’ much -difcompofed: with illnefs; and im- 
‘© peached the dignity of thofe who are born do@ors, and fo compre-" 
‘« hend every branch of: the art, by natural intuition” Afy enquiry 
therefore; .into- the paft habits of living, diét; exercife, irregularities,’ 
and the general ftate of health’ and*conftitution, “ were utterly fuper- 
«- fluous to aman of true penetration.”° Apozenr was fatisfied ‘to fay: 
no more, than * I'll fend“you fomething dire@ly ;”" and he never was 
known to break his promife; phials, boxes, and ‘gallipots, followed by 
dozens, whilft, repofing in his elbow chair, he fat-down to’entet £.'s. d. 
His vifits were repeated three or four times de'die in diem, more or lefs, 
according to-the patient’s rank and fortune. If his applications’ were 
unable to interrupt thé laborious efforts of nature, and the difeafe*be- 
gan to lofe ground, itAwas very well‘; there was; however, no" want of 
regular fupplies, of pectorals, emenagogues, febrifuges, and” vermii-’ 
fages; paregories, and fudorifics ; laxatives, and altératives ; fontenta-. 
tions,.and:embrocations; draftics, and epifpaftics, to be {wallowed, or’ 

applied, 
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applied, every fifteen minutes, night and day 3: noneof which, we may _ 
be fure, were unnoticed in Mr. Apozem’s manufcript, commonly, call- 


ed a Journal, 


. Te conclude my: narrative ;. fince ce belt precautions cannot at all 
times'guard the moft temperate and careful ; fince all flefh is: fubje& to 
pay the debt of nature, and even dottors themfelves'‘are not exempted | 


from the common.Jot of mortality ;-fo it fell‘ont, that Mr: Apozem 
was taken, by furprize, with a malignant diftemper, which laid hold 


of him with fo much violence, that he was very, near calling out for | 
help of the faculty, if he had not-been reftrained by a riveted opinion, | 


that-fuch’ auxiliaries were like the Saxons.and Normans; who (upon 
invitation) firft drove out the inteftine enemy, .and then fell ujpien the 


inteftines themfelves:. configning hirhfelf therefore to defpair; he foon — 
fell a victim to his ewn drugs, which had infli@ted: the fame fate on 


‘many a worthier man. Such were the life and opinions of Mr. 


Apozem, . -who might boaft of having fent more fouls to the banks of | 


Styx in one year, than the yellow; fever ever did in ten. 


"The {cience of phyfic, when taken out of the hands of fach oclee | 
mongers, is truly noble. We: find the Saviour of mankind employed | 
bimfelf in this podlice office; his miracles were medicinal, he « went 
‘© about doing good,” and his divine power was exerted in healing the _ 
fick, reftoring fight.to the blind, and vigour to,theinfirm. It certainly | 
merits the greateft encouragement. in all inhabited. countries, but more 


efpecially in colonies and. new, fettlements, where unufual difeafes are 


obferved. ‘This exalted art, if duly cultivated, is capable of, producing 
very important effets in fuch places. If nothing more was to be ex- 
-peéted from it, than the augmentation of commerce, this alone is a fuf- | 


ficient motive for a trading people to, give it the moft hanourable dif 


tinGtions among them ; fince commerce ftands, fo largely indebted to | 
phyfic, and its fifter botany, not: only | for materials of import and ex- 


port, but the abilities of men. employed i in collecting thofe materials. 


Nor muft we. pals over the happy confequence accruing to a new 


fettlement, from having its endemial difeafes thoroughly underftood, 


and the lives of the fettlers preferved or prolonged, by medical fkill 


and, fagacity. 


The number of hands i in ‘fuch a place is _genetally fo inconfiderable, 


that a fudden mortality, and the lofs of a very few inhabitants, may nip — 


the 
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the moft hopeful project in the bud, and deter other adventurers from 
going to refide in it; for, if once the character of any remote -fettle- 
ment is eftablifhed for unhealthinefs, it is always found a very difficult 
taik, and a work of long time, to difpel the popular prejudice, and con- 
vince mankind that fuch a place is habitable. Befides, it may happen, 
that the perfons firft carried off by the attacks of ficknefs in fuch a 
country, for want of proper medical affiftance, have been the chief 
promoters or undertakers of the fettlement; they may be men of the 
moft capacity and ability among the inhabitants ; and, in fuch cafe, the 
lofs is irreparable. 

But, in a colony already formed and provided with a legiflative 
power, it is the higheft reproach, it is even an impiety, that a tribe of 
Apozems thould be tamely permitted to over-run and depopulate it, 
preying on the purfes and lives of innocent men, with an impudence, 
ignorance, and rapacity, that is unparalleled. If the woods were pef- 
tered with tigers or rattle-{nakes, like the forefts on the American con- 
tinent, with what terrors fhould we not reflect on the deftruétion they 
might caufe! with what zeal and folicitude would not the legiflature 
promote rewards and encouragements to extirpate them! Yet, in fome 
colonies, they have been known to fuffer with impunity a much more 
tethiferous race of favage animals in human fhape, who have ftifled the 
emotions of humanity and confcience, whilft they poifoned, and tor- 
tured to death, the bodies of their very friends and benefaCors. 

The dignity of the fcience of healing (not-of murthering) ought 
furely to be placed on the firmeft bafis in fuch acountry ; that, whilft 
the inhabitants confide their very exiftence to the phyfician’s care, he 
may be enabled, by proper regulations, to affure himfclf, that his pa- 
tients‘will not be forced to fwallow any other mixture than what he 
has prefcribed; and that the varying,,-or adulterating, his pre{cription, 
will be punifhed by the laws, in the fevereft and moft exemplary man- 
ner; and furely, if we confider a moment, that fuch deceit is no lefs 
than a clandeftine attempt again{i the life of one party, and the repu- 
tation of another, it muft appear an offence of the moft capital nature, 
and worthy of capital punifhment. 

As a foundation for this, we may recommend the plan, which that 
good man colouel Codrington found means to carry into execution, 
from the opulence of his fortune, aud liberality of his fentiments. He, 

no 
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no doubt, had long deplored the calamitous, circumftances of Barba- | 
does, unprovided with a fufficient ftock of practitioners, regularly — 
trained to the knowledge of phyfic. He was fenfible, that a colony, | 
{urrounded with enemies, and liable to internal infurrections of flaves, _ 
required a conftant fupply of white inhabitants; and that, ifthe pro- | 
portion of thofe annually imported did not counterbalance the number _ 
annually {wept off by diftempers, the colony muft. inevitably decline; _ 
for, it is.the multitude of ufeful hands which conftitutes the vigour | 
and profperity of every fettlement ; and the greater the mortality is, 
the greater, and heavier, muft be the labour that falls upon the furvi- 
yors: if 500 men only are employed to garrifon a country, which, 
from its extent and circumftances, requires 2000, the infufficient body 
may harrafs themfelves to death, and yet be unable to maintain their 
ground againft an enemy; fo if, by judicious practice, only 500 lives 
per annum are retrieved, which, by erroneous practice, would have in- 
fallibly been loft to the community, no man furely will deny the im- 
portance of fuch an acquifition to a Welt India colony; the faving 
thofe lives may introduce, perhaps, an increafe of many hundred more 
to the ftock by procreation ; add to this, that the death of a principal 
planter, on whofe well-being twenty white perfons are probably de- 
pendent for bread and employment, is equal to the lofs of twenty-one 
perfons; becaufe thefe difcarded fervants, who have attained to no 
fixed property, may remove to fame other country in fearch of a pro- 
vifion. Nor does the lofs entirely reft here; if he wasa virtuous man, 
fuftained a public employment with integrity, and diffufed happinefs 
and utility from the greatnefs of his ftation, his ability, and benevolent. 
fpirit, fuch a chafm becomes {till more extenfive, and difficult to be re-. 
paired. Colonel Codrington, who enjoyed the government of Barba- 
does, devifed by his will in 1710, two plantations in that ifland, and: 
likewife a part of Barbuda, another of the Carribbee iflands, in value 
about 2000/. per annum, or upwards, to the fociety de propaganda fide, — 
for the purpofes of inftruting Negroes belonging to Barbadoes, and 
the other Carribbees, in the Chriftian religion, and for ereCting and en- 
dowing a college in Barbadoes, in which the liberal arts. fhould be 
taught, particularly phyfic and furgery. A college was accordingly 
erected there, .the good effeéts of which may be traced, not only in the 
greater number of white inhabitants in proportion to the other Britifh 

iflands, 
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ilands, bat in the fuperior dkill of the: phyficians refiding in it; for,..it 
has been in:no {mall degree owing to the practitioners of Barbadoes [s]s 
that we have any tolerably {cientific account of difeafes incident to the 
Weft Indies, their treatment, and method of cure. _ We muft not ex- 
pect; perhaps, to fee a tolerable pei formance on this fubjeat, compofed 
by a Jamaica. phyfician, ‘until the legiflature, tn commiferation of the 
fufferings, and lofs ‘of inhabitants, fhall’ take vigorous and -effeGtual 
meafures, for excliding all thofe from commencing phyficians, who do 
hot bring with them aithentic and fufficient credentials, » cei tifying 
their qualificat on for fo arduous a bufinefs. . 
It is true, a diploma’ from Glafgow does not always confer fentee 
neithet fhould the want of that venal honour-deprive any maniof ;the 
eftéem’ and deference due to real: merit. . If a furgeon or apothecary, 
has got the’ ‘education and: knowledge ‘required ‘in‘a phyfician, he is 3 
phyfician to’ ‘all intents and purpofes,-aad ought to be refpeéted accord- 
ingly (tai -butfome line fhould be drawn, in order to refcue the practice 
out of the hands of low and illiterate perfons, who are a {candal to the 
profeffion. The difeafes of the human body are fo intimately com- 
bined, that it is impoffible'to underftand fome of them perfectly, and 
be entirely ignorant of the reft;- and equally impoffible to underftand 
any of them’ without a proper knowledge of anatomy, and the animal 
economy, both in its found and morbid ftate. ‘To excel in this pro- 
feffion, requires a greater compafs of: knowledge than is neceflary in 
any other art: A knowledge of the mathematics, at leaft of the ele- 
mentary parts of them, of natural hiftory, and natural philofophy, are 
effentially connected with it; as well as the fciences of anatomy, -bo-| 
tany, and chemiftry, which are deemed its immediate branches. ‘There 
are likewife fome pieces of knowledge, which though not abfolutely 
neceflary to the fuccefsful practice of medicine, are yet fuch ornamental 
acquifitions, as no’ phyfician, who has had a regular education, is found 
without; fuch is, an acquaintance with the Latin, Greek, and French 
languages; to which may be added, fome knowledge of the world, of 
men, and manners(¢]. All thefe qualifications we look for in a re- 
gularebred phyfician ; but when the three branches, of the prefcriber 
or phyfician, the furgeon, and the apothecary, all mix in one man, 
[s] Viz. Towne, Warren, Bruce, Hilay, and others. 


[¢] Gregory’s Lectures. : 
VoL. Il. 4G which 
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which is more generally the cafe in Jamaica, we may difpenfe with 
many of thefe.attainments, fo requifite in an accotnplithed phyfician, 
provided fuch a pra@itioner is well acquainted with the {ciences of 
anatomy, botany, and chemiftry ; for, without a competent knowledge 
in thefe, he cannot underftand properly the principles of any drug or 
medicine, nor in what manner to apply it to a difeafed body. The 
animal machine will be, in his hands, like a watch in the hands of an 
Indian; he will fee it move without knowing. the caufe ; and when it 
is difordered, he may break it to pieces by his unfkilful attempts to rec- 
tify it. Perhaps, no {cheme might be’ apter to eftablifh the praétice 
on a proper footing in Jamaica, than the erection ofa college, endow- 
ed with a library, lecturers on phyfiology, pathology, anatomy, bo- 
tany, and the materia medica; with-licenfed infpectors of apothecaries 
fhops and drugs. ‘Téftimonials of 4 regular apprenticefhip fhould. be 
required from every | ‘apothecary, furgeon, or man- midwife, and an 
oath for the honeft and confcientious difcharge of his refpectivé func- 
tion, before he could be admitted to open nae or oe in the 
ifland. 

- ‘From fach an sation might ie hoped oe beft feds, j in n refpedt 
to the health of the inhabitants, the triumph of ability and learning 
over impudent empiricifm, and a large fund of information to guide fu- 
ture practitioners; here is the riobleft field for botanical enquiries, and 
the readieft helps to anatomical knowledge. In procefs of time, the 
commerce of the ifland might expect to participate the advantag es fe~ 
fulting. The fpices of the Eaft, the bark tree, of Peru, the alee trees 
of Mexico, and many other valuable plants and productions, might be 
introduced under the aufpices of a learned fociety, and propagated in 
this fertile foil. 

Providence has accommodated every region with fpecific remedies 
for its endemial diftempers: but the medicinal virtues of the Jamaica | 
plants are as yet but little known to any of its pradtitioners. It is — 
attended with lefs trouble to find a medicine in the next drawer, or 
gallipot, than ramble into woods for it, or enter upon a laborious 
courfe of experiments. And, in truth, very few here underftand any 
thing of botany, or chemiftry. Yet as the American difeafes differ in 
many ref{pects from thofe of Europe, fo they feem to require a differ- 
ent materia medica; and none can be fo appropriated, as the native 


productions. 
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productions of the country to which thofe difeafes are endemial. ‘The 
practice of phyfic then, where neceflarily deviating from the Eu ropean 
(refpect being had to the diftinGtions occafioned by climate) would be- 
come eftablifhed upon more rational, and certain grounds; many lives 
would annually be faved, and the profeffion, which is now difgraced 
by illiterate dabblers, would refide in hands, from whofe tkilfulnefé 
the inhabitants might expeét more fecurity to their life and welfare, 
whilft the ifland, thus relieved from one principal caufe of mortality, 
would fee its people multiply, its trade and exports enlarge, its 
{trength and opulence augment. From the neceflary connexion of 
caufes with effects, it is reafonable to think, that all thefe advantages 
would happen, in confequence of a thorough purgation of abufes from 
the pradtice of phyfic in this ifland. 

A moderate fhare of induftry, with health, has laid the foundation 
of many a great fortune in Jamaica; this place is, therefore, juftly an 
object of attention to thofe, whofe {lender patrimony, or indigent cer- 
cumiftances, render them unable to gain a competent provifion in their 
native country. Itis the afylum of the diftrefled and unfortunate, 
where all may enjoy fuftenance, and where a beggar is unknown. 
They who arrive now have an advantage, unknown to our anceftors, 
of coming to an eftablifhed fociety, which, from the number of towns 
and fettlements, has every accommodation and convenience that can 
be defired. Here is ftill ample room for many young beginners, fince 
much of the b<ft land has hitherto, by reafon of its central fitua- 
tion, lain neglected and uncultivated. The daily improvements that 
are making in the roads willioon (with the public aid) render thefe 
lands of the middle diftrits extremely valuable, and convenient for 
fettlers; the chief difficulty which always attends new fettlements, in 
hilly or woody countries, being the want of good cariiage toads, at- 
fording an eafy communication with towns and fea-ports. It is a fur- 
ther inducement, that thefe diftricts areas healthful as any pait of 
Great Britain; which circumftance feems fully evinced by the undif- 
tempered lives of thofe perfons who have already refided in them. The 
purity and mild cool temperature of their air, at all times of the year, 
are propitious to human health, whilft the fruitfulnefs of the foil is in- 

xhauftible, and affords abundant fupplics of food more than anfwera- 
ble to the labour beftowed upon it. What may be further conducive 
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to population, muft depend on wife laws and fit regulations, calculated _ 
for the protection of property, the encouragement of induftry, the abo. | 
lition of tyranny, the difcountenancing of felfifh monopolies, and the _ 
confervation of health. Thefe demand affiftance, from a legiflature in- | 
fluenced by public fpirit, a liberal judgement, and perfect knowledge of _ 
their country’s beft intereft. Such a legiflature need not to be inform. 
ed, that the advantages of a thorough population and fettlement are 
of fuch vaft importance to this ifland, as to be well worth their pur- 
chafe, by.every fuitable provifion and encouragement in their power to 
frame or beftow. Convinced of this truth, the means are obvious. 
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APPENDIX tothe SECOND VOLUME. 


jah AICA is divided. p. 1.| My opinion in regard to the Indian 

origin of the name of this ifland, as hinted in the former 
volume, p. 353, is {trengtheried by the account we have from Peter 
Martyr, in his Decades; who fays, that it was called Jamaica by 
the Indian inhabitants when the Spaniards firft difcovered it. 

Indian natives, who fell victims to the barbarity of their Spanifb con- 
guerors, p. 153.) Peter Martyr mentions, that it was exceedingly 
populous ; and the Indian natives far more lively, acute, and in- 
genious, than any the Spaniards had met. with in the other iflands. 

Known by the name of Curtin’s fpring, p. 138.] This water, I 
am informed, has been examined, with ftill greater accuracy, by 
Dr. Turner; but I have not been fortunate enough to meet with 
his ingenious remarks upon it. 

P. 207. Tothe account of Weftmoreland parith Iam enabled te 
add the following particulars : 

Its metropolis was formerly Queen’s Town (now Crofs- -Path), 
which contained a church and many inhabitants. But, inthe year 
1729, fhipping began to refort to the harbour of Savannahla Mar ; 
and, in the following year, the parochial meetings were removed 
thither, and houfes began, to be built. Thefe changes brought on 
a {peedy declenfion of the old town. The ftructure of the fort was 
firft begun in 17333 and it was judicioufly fituated for commanding 
the feveral channels leading into the harbour; but the town, 
inftead of the low, {wampy foil om which it now ftands, might 
have been placed, with far greater advantage, about a mile more 
to the Eaftward, on an elevated, dry fpot, through which a rill 
of good water conftantly runs. This fcite would likewife have 
been more commodious for carrying on mercantile bufinefs; not 
only becaufe there is a greater depth of water near the fhore, but 
that {mall veffels may pafs to and fro with any wind. The inha- 
bitants of Savannah la Mar lie under the further inconvenience of 


being obliged to fetch their water, for domeftic ufes, from a great 
4G 3 diftance 
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diftance acrofs the bay ; except immediately after the rainy feafons, | 
when, by the flooding of fome gullies, they gain a temporary fup- | 
ply in. theirneighbourhood. ‘Fhe fum.of thirteenshundred pounds — 
has been lately expended on repairs to the fort, which the pa-_ 


rifhioners intend to furnifh with cannon. 


‘The town contains near:one hundred houfes: Beckford-town con- | 
fifts of about thirty ; and the remainder. of the favannah: has about | 
as many more. -The.number of veffels loaded here,. at an average of | 


the laft four years, amounts to about eighty per annum (not in- 
cluding coafters, or droguers); and their burthen has been computed 
at eleven thoufand five hundred -and eighty~five-tons ; which calcu- 
Jation allows: about-one hundted and forty-five. tons to each veffel. 


Hencé fome opinion maybe formed of the confequence and value of | 


the trade carried on at this port. And, that an eftimate may like- 
wife be inade of the improved ftate of the Venu in this parith, 
the following may fuffice. 

Anno. Negroes. §Hhds. of sae Number af Sugar Hitaee 
1770» Vicoe, 7945 ie 

which the reader may comparé. oa the {tate I have before given 
of it for the year 1768. 

Manning’s free-fchool maintains only fix or feven boys. This 
is attributed to fome inattention in the truftees; for it is afferted, 
that the fund is improveable, and very capable, if judicioufly ma- 
naged, of fupporting many more. J know not what truth there 
may be in this charge; but, if it is fairly adduced againft the 
truftees, there is evidently fome defe& in the law which was pafled 
for regulating this foundation, 

MINERAL WATERS. 
The chalybeate fpring at Ricketts Savannah has been already 


found of fingular benefit in obftru€tions, and other diforders accom- 


panying a lax fibre. It appears to contain volatile-vitriolic-acid, 
felenitic-earth, and a portion of fixible air. ‘This fpring, if it was 
properly attended to, and guarded from the accefs of rain and other 
mixtures, might prove highly ferviceable to the inhabitants. 
There is alfo'a hot-fpring lately difcovered in the mountains: lying 
between this parith and Hanover ; in all probability i it is fulpbureous, 
and has affinity in its principles and operation to the hot bath of 
St. Thomas 
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St. Thomas in the Eaft.. As yet it has nat undergone any analyfis: 
But there is every reafon to believe, that it will prove, upon ex- 
periment, not to differ much from the Eaftern medicinal ftream ; 
and, in this event, that it will be of the utmoft utility to the pa- 
rifhioners, and indeed deferving of every public and private encou- 
ragement in order that its falutary effe€ts may be rendered more 
acceffible and diffufive. 

The other articles proportionably, p. 229:| Dr. Campbell, in his 
Political Survey of Great-Britain, &c. vol. I]. p. 666, ‘has favoured 
us with a lift of the exports from this ifland in the year 1770, with 
their value. The latter, however, is rated arbitrarily ; which mutt 
always be the cafe in fuch calculations, though probably not va- 
rying much from the truth. If the rates fhould be judged too ee 
it. will be at the fame time confidered, that the articles of 

Indigo, 
Tortoifefhell, 
“Zebra-wood, - 
Lignum-vite, 
Brafiletto, 
Futtic, 
Log wood, .and fome few others,’ befides 
Bullian,- 
are not enumerated, though a large allowance ‘is due-to them. 
Exported from Jamaica, 4D. 1770. 
£« Sterling. , 

2249 bales of cotton, at-10/. per bale, 2.23490 

1873 cwt. of coffee, at 35. 5d. per cwt. 6,068 

2753 bags of ginger, abe2loos 5. per Bee 6,194 


2211 hides, at 7.5. per hide, - — * 77 4 
hhds. of rum, for Great- Britain, 
oe xe ‘at 105. per hogfhead, ‘ 137,980 
679 ditto Ireland, at 10s. per hogthead, » 6,790 
16,475 


15,675) pieces, 
ee ‘} Mahogany, —— 50,000 


2,089,734 lb. wt, of pimento, at 6d. perlb, 52,243 
4G 4 61,970 
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61,970 ihds. of fugar, at 171, 10S. per hhd.: 1,086, 620° 
205 bags of farfaparilla, at 10/. per bags _ 25250 
Total exports to’ Great-Britain and Ireland, 15391,408 
Ditto to North- America, 146,322 
Ditto to other parts, = —— 1,000 ° 


———— f£ 1,538,730 


In 1763, the exports to Great- Britain and Ire- 
oe were: oe at eames jf HOPE SS 
‘The advance therefore in feven years, z. e.to 1770, is — £ 315,253 
In the above detail, the export to North-America is certainly put 
a great deal too large; and the export to other parts, as difpropor- 


tionably too fimall; the reafon for which is very obvious: and, be- — 
fides, it is probable, that many veffels, which were deftined to other | 
parts, took out clearances for North-America I fhall add to the | 
foregoing the eftimated value of exports in the fame year (1770) | 


from the other Britith fugar-iflands, and ftate their aggregate in 
comparifon with that of Jamaica, omitting fractions, as in the 
former example. - 


Grenades, —— 506,709 

Antigua, — 465,999 

Barbadoes, Se 436,013 

St. Kitt’s, ee 427454 

~ St. Vincent, —- 110,501 

Montferrat, —_——- 102,540 

Tortola, es 71,828 

Dominica, —— 62,856 

Nevis, | — 572982 

Anguilla, — iS .057 oe 
Total from the Windward Ifles, —— pAb, 
Total from Jamaica, semen — 1,538,730 
Grand total, oot se ee 3>782,460 
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26 
31 
33 
39 


23 ~¥. Which prevent, 
(penult.) r. acacia. 
13 del. azd (before) * the Conflux.” 
20 1. and:fafneffes of. 
BG ». were even known. 
rr. or Echinige. 
25 1. Montano. ‘ 
22 x. Cudjoe. 
19 r. Fave enceuraged. 
17 ¥r. quite dry, althongh at, 
8 or. Indian. 
28 re in width. 
(4th from the bottom) r, the channels 
dangerous to. 
29 1. zs extremely. 


1 after St. Anne, place a comma. 
2 1. detainer. 
11 after dy, place a comma, 
r. exhalation. 
21 del Men. 
§ place a comme (after) acid. 
7 ¥. 30;900 Ib. wt. 
7 x. Commiffions. 
26 r. furely opulent enough. 
g r. cultivable. 
18 rx. Morfé’s. 
15 1. Burthen, fifty thoufand. 
(penult.) r. tranfmaffion of 
35 Yr. fuppofed-in this cafe. 
24. place a comma (after) Governor. 
10 fr. are barely. 
2 1. en el Ayre. 
7 (Note) r. after feven years, and 
105. on every Patent of 
Naturalization. 
31 rs for Inflance. 
3 % tamakes. 
2z ¥. may bes 


3t9 
S23: 
325 
328 
339 
343 
353 
360 
493 
4°7- 
414 
458 
465 
468 
47° 
473 
475 


484 


Id. 
494 


499 
502 


527° 


542 
562 
Id. 


‘569 


514 
Id. 


576 
(60) 
589 
593 
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(Note, 3d from the bottom) r. or Broth, 
tr del. #o (after) than. - 
& 1. could be. 
5 place a full ftop (after) Mifre/s. 
5 1. Sad taken. 
del. were. 
7 place a comma (after) been. 
r. Loango. 
21 rand Law. 
rn. the Prace, 
17 1. in as many different. 
19 (after) Stipulation place the + re- 
ference to the Nove. 
x. perfons thither, 
3 ¥. making at. 
19 1. thofe that lay. 
27 1. Aorrid rite. 
sth of Chap. IV. r. to the opiziox of 
my readers. 
sth from the bottom, r. shrough an 
- exact, 
r. reafoning thez, 
"xe Lp ifonmente 


3d Td. 
(4th Note) 
25 1. Glebe. 
18 1. 304, nett. 
(8th Note) r. from z#. 


26 x. they muit. 
Ir. @ vice. 
29 «=F. produced a wonderful, 


21 1. they cannot. 
14 1. zo liquor,, 
20 et fequent. x. Liguanea. 
2g Yr. it /bould fem. 
13 Te Alum 
2x x. perfons, only perplexed. 
5 1. fee any equal performance. 
Appendix, r. in two places — 10/ 
per hogfhead. 
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CHILLES, by Mr. Gay 
Alzira, by A. Hill 

Alzuma, by A. Murphy, efq; 

Art and Nature, by the Rev. 
Mr Miller 

Athelwold, by A. Hill 

Barbaroffa, by Dr. Brown 

Beggar’s Opera, with mufic 

Brothers, by Mr. Cumberland 

Celia, or Perjured Lover 

Cymbeline, by Hawkins 

Double Deceit 

Double Falfhood; or Dif- 
trefled Lovers, by Shake- 
fpeare 

Double Miftake, 
Griffyths 

Douglas, by Mr. Home 

Elfrid, or the Fair Inconftant, 
by A. Hill 

Fafhionable Lady 

Fafhionable Lover by Mr. 
Cumberland 


by Mrs. 


FARCES, &c. 8vo. 


Achilles in Petticoats 

Amintas, an Opera 

Author, by Mr. Foote 

Beggars Wedding 

Boarding-School, with Mufic, 
by Coffey 

Chambermaid, with Mufic 

Citizen, by Mr. Murphy 

Cotfee Houfe, by Miller 

Damon and Phyllida, by C. 
Cibhber 

Devil of a Duke 


Fatal Vifion, by A. Hill 

Fate of Villainy 

Foundling, by Mr. Moore 

Guardian Outwitted 

Henry V. by A. Hill 

Heyry VII. by Mr. ‘Grove, 
with cuts | 

Humours of Oxford 

Independent Patriot, by F. 
Linch, Efq; 

Infolvent, or Filial Piety. 

Lover, by Theo. Cibber 

Love in a Village, by Mr. 
Bickerftaff 

Mahomet, altered by Mr, 
Garrick 

Maid of the Mill, by Mr. 
Bickerftaff 

Man of Tafte, by Mr. Miller 

Midas, a Comic Opera 

Minor, by Mr. Foote 

Mifer, by Fielding 

Modith Couple, by C. Bodens 


Edgar and Emmeline, by Dr. 
Hawkefworth ‘ 
Fatal Extravagance, by A. 

Hill : 
Fair Quaker, altered by Cap- 
tain Thomfon 
Hofpital for Fools, by Mr. 

Miller 


King Lear, altered by Mr.. 


Colman 
Livery Rake, by Mr. Philips, 
with Mufic 


Momus turned Fabulift 

Mother-in-Law, by Mr. Mifler 

Oliver Cromwell, by Mr. 
Green 

Orators, by Mr. Foote 

Papal Tyranny ; or King John 
by C. Cibber 

aa by Tracey Atkins 
Efq: - 


Plain Dealer, altered by Mr. 
Bickerftaff 

Prodigal, by T. Odell 

Rinaldo, by A. Hill 

Roman Revenge 

Scanderberg, by Havard 

Timon in Love, by Ralfe 
illage Opera, by Johnfon _ 


Univerfal Paflion, by Mr. 
Miller 
Widow Bewitched, by J+ 
Motley 


Zara, with the Interlude, &e. 
by A. Hill. 


1s. each, 


Mufe in Mourning ; t6 which 
is added, Merlin in Love, 
by A. Hill. 

Merry Cobler, or 2d Part of 
Devil to pay, with Mufic, 
by Coffey 

Spirit of Contradiftion 

Stratford Jubilee, by Mr. 
Gentleman 

Tafte, by Mr. Foote 

Thomas and Sally, by Bick- 
erftaf® 


PLAY S, 12mo, 6d. each. 


Abramule 
ZEfop, by Vanbrugh 
Albion and Albianus 
Alcibiades, by Otway 
All for Love, by Dryden 
Ambitious Step-mother 
Amboyna, by Dryden 
Amphytrion, by Dryden 
Anatomift, by Ravenfcroft 
Anna Bullen, by Bankes 
Artful Hufband 
Artifice, by Centlivre 
Athaliah, by.Duncomb 
Aurengzebe, by Dryden 
Baffet Table, by Centlivre 
Beaux Stratagem 
Beggars Opera, by Gay 
Biter 
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Bold Stroke for a Wife 
Bufiris, by Dr. Young 
Bufy Body, by Centlivre 
Caius Marius 

Captives, by Gay 
Carelefs Hufband 
Cataline 

Cato, by. Addifon 
Chances 

Chaplet, by Mr. Mendez 
Cobler of Prefton 
Committee, by Howard 
Comedy of Errors 
Conqueft of Granada, z parts 
Conf{cious Lovers 
Contrivances, by Carey 
Country Laffes : 
Country Wife 


Cymbeline, altered by Mr. 
Garrick 

Damon and Phyllida, altered 

Mr. Dibden 

Devil to Pay, by Coffey 

Diftreffed Mother 

Don Carlos, by Otway 

Don Quixotte, three parts 

Don Sebaftian 

Double Dealer 

Double Gallant 

Dragon of Wantley 

Drummer, by: Addifon 

Dake and no Duke 

Duke of Guife 

Earl of Effex, by Bankes 

Evening’s Love 

Every Man in his Humour, 
altered by Mr: Garrick 


So 
\ 


ag. 


/ 
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